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PREFACE. 


The  origin  and  progress  of  the  English  Constitution, 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet, 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  a  work  published  by  me 
some  years  since,  on  the  history,  and  especially  the  laws 
and  institutions,  of  Europe  during  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  had  been  my  first  intention  to  have 
prosecuted  that  undertaking  in  a  general  continuation ;  and 
when  experience  taught  me  to  abandon  a  scheme  projected 
early  in  life  with  very  inadequate  views  of  its  magnitude, 
I  still  determined  to  carry  forward  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  my  own  country,  as  both  the  most  important  to 
ourselves,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  congenial  to  my 
own  studies  and  habits  of  mind. 

The  title  which  I  have  adopted  appears  to  exclude  all 
matter  not  referrible  to  the  state  of  government,  or  what  is 
loosely  denominated  the  constitution.  I  have,  therefore, 
generally  abstained  from  mentioning,  except  cursorily,  either 
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military  or  political  transactions,  which  do  not  seem  to  bear 
on  this  primary,  subject.  It  must,  however,  be  evident,  that 
the  constitutional  and  general  history  of  England,  at  some 
periods,  nearly  coincide;  and  I  presume  that  a  few  occa- 
sional deviations  of  this  nature  will  not  be  deemed  unpardon- 
able, especially  where  they  tend,  at  least  indirectly,  to  illustrate 
the  main  topic  of  inquiry.  Nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  be 
of  opinion  that  I  have  forgotten  my  theme  in  those  parts  of 
the  following  work  which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the 
English  church,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  state  with 
respect  to  those  who  have  dissented  from  it ;  facts  certainly 
belonging  to  the  history  of  our  constitution,  in  the  large  sense 
of  the  word,  and  most  important  in  their  application  to 
modem  times,  for  which  all  knowledge  of  the  past  is  princi- 
pally valuable.  Still  less  apology  can  be  required  for  a  slight 
verbal  inconsistency  with  the  title  of  these  volumes  in  the 
addition  of  two  supplemental  chapters  on  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. This  indeed  I  mention  less  to  obviate  a  criticism, 
which  possibly  might  not  be  suggested,  than  to  express  my 
regret  that,  on  account  of  their  brevity,  if  for  no  other 
reasons,  they  are  both  so  disproportionate  to  the  interest  and 
importance  of  their  subjects. 

During  the  years  that,  amidst  avocations  of  different  kinds, 
have  been  occupied  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  several 
others  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  have  attracted 
considerable  attention,  relating  particularly  to  the  periods  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  the  civil  wars.  It  seems  necessary 
to  mention  that  I  have  read  none  of  these,  till  after  I  had 
written  such  of  the  following  pages  as  treat  of  the  same 
subjects.  The  three  first  chapters  indeed  were  finished  in 
1820,  before  the  appearance  of  those  publications  which  have 
led  to  so  much  controversy  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  I  was  equally  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Brodie's   "  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the 
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Aco^sion  of  Charles  L  to  the  Restoration/'  while  engaged 
myself  on  that  period.  I  have,  however,  on  a  revision  of 
the  present  work,  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  labours  of 
recent  authors,  especially  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Brodie ;  and 
in  several  of  my  notes  I  have  sometimes  supported  myself 
by  their  authority,  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  to  express  my 
dissent;  but  I  have  seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
more  than  a  few  verbal  modifications  in  my  text. 

It  would,  perhaps,  not  become  me  to  ofier  any  observations 
on  these  contemporaries ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing 
testimony  to  the  work  of  a  distinguished  foreigner,  M.  Guizot, 
^*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d' Angleterre,  depuis  I'Av^nement 
de  Charles  I.  jusqu'a  la  Chute  de  Jacques  II.,''  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1826.  The  extensive 
knowledge  of  M.  Guizot,  and  his  remarkable  impartiality, 
have  already  been  displayed  in  his  collection  of  memoirs 
illustrating  that  part  of  English  history;  and  I  am  much 
disposed  to  believe  that  if  the  rest  of  his  present  undertaking 
shall  be  completed  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  the  first 
volume,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  preference  above  any  one, 
perhaps,  of  our  native  writers,  as  a  guide  through  the  great 
period  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  terminating  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  at 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  I  have  been  influenced  by  un- 
willingness to  excite  the  prejudices  of  modern  politics,  especially 
those  connected  with  personal  character,  which  extend  back 
through  at  least  a  large  portion  of  that  reign.  It  is  indeed 
vain  to  expect  that  any  comprehensive  account  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries  can  be  given  without  risking  the  dis- 
approbation of  those  parties,  religious  or  political,  which 
originated  during  that  period ;  but  as  I  shall  hardly  incur 
the  imputation  of  being  the  blind  zealot  of  any  of  these, 
I  have  little  to  fear,  in  this  respect,  from  the  dispassionate 
public,  whose  favour,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
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nent,  has  been  bestowed  on  my  former  work,  with  a  Uber- 
ality  less  due  to  any  literary  merit  it  may  possess,  than  to  a 
regard  for  truth,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  found  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  present. 


June,  1827. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE    THIRD  EDITION. 


Xhe  present  edition  has  been  revised,  and  some  use  made 
of  recent  publications.  The  note  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Icon  Basilike,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  two 
former  editions,  has  been  withdrawn  ;  not  from  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  author's  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  argu- 
ment ;  but  because  a  discussion  of  a  point  of  literary  criti- 
cism, as  this  ought  to  be  considered,  seemed  rather  out  of 
its  place  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

JprU,  1832. 
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THE    FIFTH   EDITION 


AlANT  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  this 
edition,  as  well  as  some  in  that  published  in  1842.  They 
are  distinguished,  when  more  than  verbal,  by  brackets  and 
by  the  date. 


JoMmfvnf^  1846. 
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Rymer*s  Foedera,  London,  20  vols. 
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Hairs  Chronicles  of  England.  1 

Holingshed*s  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland.  > 
The  edition  in  4to.  pubhshed  in  1808.  J 

Somers  Tracts  by  Sir  Waiter  Scott^  13  vols.  4to. 
Harleian  Miscellanv,  8  vols.  4to. 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  2  vols.  4to. 
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Harris's  Lives  of  James  I.,  Charles  L,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  11.,  5  vob.  1814. 
Clarendon's  Hbtory  of  the  Rebellion,  8  vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1826. 

It  b  to  be  regretted,  that  the  editor  has  not  preserved  the  paging  of  the 
folio  in  his  margin,  which  is  of  great  convenience  in  a  book  so  fre- 
quently referrea  to ;  and  still  more  so,  that  be  has  not  thought  the 
true  text  worthy  of  a  better  place  than  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
leaving  to  the  spurious  readings  the  post  of  honour. 
Clarendon's  Life,  fol. 
Rushworth  Abridged,  6  vob.  8vo.  1703. 

Thb  edition  contains  many  additions  from  works  publbhed  since  the 
folio  edition  in  1680. 
Whitelock's  Memorials,  1732. 
Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  4to.  1806. 
May's  Hbtory  of  the  Parliament,  4to.  1812. 
Baxter's  Life,  fol. 

Rapin's  History  of  England,  3  vols.  fol.  1732. 
Burnet's  ELbtory  of  his  own  Times,  2  vols.  fol. 

The  paging  of  thb  edition  b  preserved  in  the  margin  of  that  printed  at 
Oxford,  1823,  which  b  sometimes  quoted,  and  the  text  of  which  has 
always  been  followed. 
Life  of  William  Lord  Russell,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  4to. 
Temple's  Works,  2  vob.  fol.  1720. 
Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  3  vols.  4to. 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  3  vob.  4to. 
Robertson's  Hbtory  of  Scotland,  2  vols.  8vo.  1794. 
Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scotland,  2  vob.  4to. 
Leland's  History  of  Lreland,  3  vob.  4to. 
Spenser's  Account  of  State  of  Lreland,  in  8th  volume  of  Todd's  edition  of 

Spenser's  Works. 
Tliese  are,  I  believe,  almost  all  the  works  quoted  in  the  following  volumes, 
concerning  which  any  uncertainty  could  arbe  from  the  mode  ofreference. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE   ENGLISH    CONSTITUTION   FROM    HENRY   VII. 

TO   MARr. 


GcvemmerU  of  England  —  lAmitatiom  of  Royal  AiUhorify  —  Difference 
n  the  effective  Operation  of  these — Sketch  of  the  State  of  Society  and  Law  — 
Henry  VII.  —  Statute  for  the  Security  of  the  Subject  under  a  Amg  de  facto  — 
Statute  of  Fines  —  Discussion  of  its  Effect  and  Motive  —  Exactions  of  Money 
under  Henry  VII,  —  Taxes  demanded  by  Henry  VIIL  —  Illegal  Exactions 
ofWoisey  in  1523  and  1525  —  Acts  of  Parliament  releasing  the  King  from  his 
Debts '-'A  Benevolence  again  exacted — Oppressive  Treatment  of  Reed  — 
Severe  and  unjust  ExecuHons  for  Treason  —  Earl  cf  Warwick  —  Earl  of 
Suffbtk  —  Duke  of  Buckingham  —  New  Treasons  created  by  Statute  —  Exe^ 
cutions  of  Fisher  and  More  —  Cromwell —  Duke  of  NorfJk  —  Anne  Boleyn 

—  Fresh  Statutes  enacting  the  Penalties  of  Treason  —  Act  giving  Proclamo" 
tions  the  Force  of  Law — Government  of  Edward  VI  *s  Counsellors — Attainder 
of  Lord  Seymour  and  Duke  of  Somerset —  Violence  of  Martfs  Reign  —  77ie 
house  of  Commons  recovers  Part  of  its  independent  Power  in  these  turn  Reigns 

—  Attempt  of  the  Court  to  strengthen  itself  by  creating  new  Boroughs — Causes 
of  the  High  Prerogative  of  the  Thtdors  —  Jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  Star- 
Chamber —  7%j#  not  the  same  with  the  Court  erected  by  Henry  VI L  —  Inffw 
ence  of  the  Authority  of  t/ie  StoT'Chamber  in  enhancing  the  Royal  Power — 
Tendency  ofReSgious  Disputes  to  the  same  End. 

The  goverament  of  England,  in  all  times  recorded  by  history, 
has  been  one  of  those  mixed  or  limited  monarchies  which  the 
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Celtic  and  Gothic  tribes  appear  universally  to  have  established. 
Ancient  go-  in  preference  to  the  coarse  despotism  of  eastern  na* 
Engiwd  °  tions,  to  the  more  artificial  tyranny  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  or  to  the  various  models  of  republican  polity 
which  were  tried  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  bore  the  same  general  features,  it  belonged,  as  it  were,  to 
the  same  family,  as  the  governments  of  almost  every  European 
state,  though  less  resembling,  perhaps,  that  of  France  than 
any  other.  But,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  the  bounda- 
ries which  determined  the  sovereign's  prerogative  and  the 
people's  liberty  or  power  having  seldom  been  very  accurately 
defined  by  law,  or  at  least  by  such  law  as  was  deemed  funda- 
mental and  unchangeable,  the  forms  and  principles  of  political 
regimen  in  these  different  nations  became  more  divergent 
from  each  other,  according  to  their  peculiar  dispositions,  the 
revolutions  they  underwent,  or  the  influence  of  personal  cha- 
racter. England,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  had  acquired 
in  the  fifteenth  century  a  just  reputation  for  the  goodness  of 
her  laws  and  the  security  of  her  citizens  from  oppression. 

This  liberty  had  been  the  slow  fruit  of  ages,  still  waiting 
a  happier  season  for  its  perfect  ripeness,  but  already  giving 
proof  of  the  vigour  and  industry  which  had  been  employed 
in  its  culture.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  work  of  which  this 
may  in  a  certain  degree  be  reckoned  a  continuation,  to  trace 
the  leading  events  and  causes  of  its  progress.  It  will  be 
sufficient  in  this  place  briefly  to  point  out  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances in  the  polity  of  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII. 

The  essential  checks  upon  the  royal  authority  were  five 
Limitntton*  iu  numbcr.  —  1.  The  king  could  levy  no  sort  of  new 
authority,  tax  upou  his  pcoplc,  cxccpt  by  the  grant  of  his 
parliament,  consisting  as  well  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots 
or  lords  spiritual,  and  of  hereditary  peers  or  temporal  lords, 
who  sat  and  voted  promiscuously  in  the  same  chamber,  as  of 
representatives  from  the  freeholders  of  each  county,  and 
from  the  burgesses  of  many  towns  and  less  considerable 
places,  forming  the  lower  or  commons'  house.  2.  The  pre- 
vious assent  and  authority  of  the  same  assembly  was  neces- 
sary for  every  new  law,  whether  of  a  general  or  temporary 
nature.     3.  No  man  could  be  committed  to  prison  but  by  a 
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\egsl  warrant  specifying  his  offence ;  and  by  an  usage  nearly 
tantamount  to  constitutional  right,  he  must  be  speedily 
brought  to  trial  by  means  of  regular  sessions  of  gaoUdelivery. 
4*  The  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence  on  a  criminal  charge  was 
determined  in  a  public  court,  and  in  the  county  where  the 
offence  was  alleged  to  have  occurred,  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  from  whose  unanimous  verdict  no  appeal  could  be  made. 
Civil  rights,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  questions  of  fact, 
were  subject  to  the  same  decision.  3.  The  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  violating  the  personal  liberty  or  other 
'  right  of  the  subject,  might  be  sued  in  an  action  for  da- 
mages to  be  assessed  by  a  jury,  or,  in  some  cases,  were 
liable  to  criminal  process ;  nor  could  they  plead  any  warrant 
or  command  in  their  justification,  not  even  the  direct  order 
of  the  king. 

These  securities,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
they  were  all  recognised  in  law,  differed  much  in  niflbrence 
the  degree  of  their  effective  operation.  It  may  be  fectiTe^oim- 
said  of  the  first,  that  it  was  now  completely  esta^  theML 
blished.  After  a  long  contention,  the  kings  of  England  had 
desisted  for  near  a  hundred  years  from  every  attempt  to 
impose  taxes  without  consent  of  parliament;  and  their  recent 
device  of  demanding  benevolences,  or  half-compulsory  gifts, 
though  very  oppressive,  and  on  that  account  just  abolished 
by  an  act  of  the  late  usurper  Richard,  was  in  effect  a.  recog- 
nition of  the  general  principle,  which  it  sought  to  elude 
rather  than  transgress. 

The  necessary  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
in  legislation,  though  it  could  not  be  more  unequivocally 
established  than  the  former,  had  in  earlier  times  been  more 
free  from  all  attempt  or  pretext  of  encroachment.  We  know 
not  of  any  laws  that  were  ever  enacted  by  our  kings  without 
the  assent  and  advice  of  their  great  council ;  though  it  is  justly 
doubted  whether  the  representatives  of  the  ordinary  free- 
holders, or  of  the  boroughs,  had  seats  and  suffrages  in  that 
assembly  during  seven  or  eight  reigns  after  the  conquest. 
They  were  then,  however,  ingrafted  upon  it  with  plenary 
legislative  authority;  and  if  the  sanction  of  a  statute  were 
required  for  this  fundamental  axiom,  we  might  refer  to  one 
in  the  15th  of  Edward  II.  (1322),  which  declares  that  "  the 
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matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  the  king  and  of  his 
heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the  people, 
should  be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  parliament,  by 
the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons, 
and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  had  been 
before  accustomed."* 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the 
opinion  of  such  as  have  fancied  the  royal  prerogative  under 
the  houses  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  to  have  had  no  effectual 
or  unquestioned  limitations  is  decidedly  refuted  by  the  noto- 
rious fact,  that  no  alteration  in  the  general  laws  of  the  realm 
was  ever  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  council,  in  great 
exigency  of  money,  should  sometimes  employ  force  to  extort 
it  from  the  merchants,  or  that  servile  lawyers  should  be  found 
to  vindicate  these  encroachments  of  power.  Impositions, 
like  other  arbitrary  measures,  were  particular  and  temporary, 
prompted  by  rapacity,  and  endured  through  compulsion.  But 
if  the  kings  of  England  had  been  supposed  to  enjoy  an  ab- 
solute authority,  we  should  find  some  proofs  of  it  in  their 
exercise  of  the  supreme  function  of  sovereignty,  the  enactment 
of  new  laws.  Yet  there  is  not  a  sinfifle  instance  from  the 
first  dawn  of  oar  constitutional  history,  there  a  proclamation, 
or  order  of  council,  has  dictated  any  change,  however  trifling, 
in  the  code  of  private  rights,  or  in  the  penalties  of  criminal 
offences.  Was  it  ever  pretended  that  the  king  could  empower 
his  subjects  to  devise  their  freeholds,  or  to  levy  fines  of  their 
entailed  lands?  Has  even  the  slightest  regulation,  as  to 
judicial  procedure,  or  any  permanent  prohibition,  even  in 
fiscal  law,  been  ever  enforced  without  statute  ?  There  was, 
indeed,  a  period,  later  than  that  of  Henry  VIL,  when  a  con- 
trol over  the  subject's  free  right  of  doing  all  things  not 
unlawful  was  usurped  by  means  of  proclamations.  These, 
however,  were  always  temporary,  and  did  not  affect  to  alter 

*  This  statute  is  not  eren  alluded  to  (1819),  p.  982.  Nothing  can  be  more 
in  Ruffhead*s  edition,  and  has  been  very  evident  than  that  it  not  only  establishes  by 
little  noticed  by  writers  on  our  law  or  a  legislative  declaration  the  present  con- 
history.  It  is  printed  in  the  late  edition,  stitution  of  parliament,  but  recognises  it 
published  by  authority,  and  is  brought  as  already  standing  upon  a  custom  of 
forward  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Lords*  some  length  of  time. 
Committee,  on  the  dignity  of  a   Peer 
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tbe  established  law.  But  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assert  that  none  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  issued  in  rude 
and  irregular  times,  I  have  not  observed  any  under  the  kings 
of  the  Plantagenet  name  which  evidently  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  their  legal  prerogative. 

The  general  privileges  of  the  nation  were  far  more  secure 
dian  those  of  private  men.  Great  violence  was  often  used  by 
the  various  officers  of  the  crown,  for  which  no  adequate 
redress  could  be  procured ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  not 
strong  enough,  whatever  might  be  their  temper,  to  chastise 
such  aggressions ;  juries,  through  intimidation  or  ignorance, 
retained  such  verdicts  as  were  desired  by  the  crown;  and, 
in  general,  there  was  perhaps  Uttle  effective  restraint  upon 
the  government,  except  in  the  two  articles  of  levying  money 
and  enacting  laws. 

The  peers  alone,  a  small  body  varying  from  about  fifty  to 
eighty  persons,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  aristocracy;  state  or  so. 
which,  except  that  of  sitting  in  parliament,  were  lawf^ 
not  very  considerable,  far  less  oppressive.  All  below  them, 
even  their  children,  were  commoners,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  equal  to  each  other.  In  the  gradation  of  ranks,  which, 
if  not  legally  recognised,  must  still  subsist  through  the  neces- 
sary inequalities  of  birth  and  wealth,  we  find  the  gentry  or 
principal  landholders,  many  of  them  distinguished  by  knight- 
hood,  and  all  by  bearing  coat  armour,  but  without  any  ex- 
clusive privilege;  the  yeomanry,  or  small  freeholders  and 
farmers,  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  body,  some  occu- 
pying their  own  estates,  some  those  of  landlords ;  the  bur- 
gesses and  inferior  inhabitants  of  trading  towns ;  and,  lastly, 
the  peasantry  and  labourers.  Of  these,  in  earlier  times,  a 
considerable  part,  though  not  perhaps  so  very  large  a  pro- 
portion as  is  usually  taken  for  granted,  had  been  in  the 
Ignominious  state  of  viUenage,  incapable  of  possessing  pro- 
perty but  at  the  will  of  their  lords.  They  had,  however, 
gradually  been  raised  above  this  servitude;  many  had  ac- 
quired a  stable  possession  of  lands  under  the  name  of  copy- 
holders; and  the  condition  of  mere  villenage  was  become 
rare. 

The  three  courts  at  Westminster — the  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  —  consisting  each  of  four  or 
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five  judges,  administered  justice  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the 
first  having  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over  the  second,  and  the 
third  being  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  causes  affecting 
the  crown's  property.  But  as  all  suits  relating  to  land,  as 
well  as  most  others,  and  all  criminal  indictments,  could  only 
be  determined,  so  far  as  they  depended  upon  oral  evidence, 
by  a  jury  of  the  county,  it  was  necessary  that  justices  of 
assise  and  gaol-delivery,  being  in  general  the  judges  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  should  travel  into  each  county,  coni- 
monly  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  try  issues  of  fact,  so  called 
in  distinction  from  issues  of  law,  where  the  suitors,  admitting 
all  essential  facts,  disputed  the  rule  applicable  to  them.*     By 


*  The  pleadings,  as  they  are  called,  or  together  with  what  is  called  the  postea, 
written  allegations  of  both  parties,  which  that  is,  an  indorsement  by  the  clerk  of 
form  the  basis  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  com-  the  court  wherein  the  trial  has  been,  re- 
meuce  with  the  declaration^  wherein  the  citing  that  afterwards  the  cause  was  so 
plaintiff  states,  either  specially  or  in  tried,  and  such  a  verdict  returned,  r^ith 
some  established  form,  according  to  the  the  subsequent  entry  of  the  judgment 
nature  of  the  case,  that  he  has  a  debt  to  itself,  form  the  record, 
demand  from,  or  an  injury  to  be  re-  This  is  merely  intended  to  explain 
dressed  by,  the  defendant.  The  latter,  the  phrase  in  the  text,  which  common 
in  return,  puts  in  his  plea  j  which,  if  it  readers  might  not  clearly  understand, 
amount  to  a  denial  of  the  facts  alleged  The  theory  of  special  pleading,  as  it  is 
in  the  declaration,  must  conclude  to  the  generally  called,  could  not  be  further 
country,  that  is,  must  refer  the  whole  elucidated  without  lengthening  this  note 
matter  to  a  jury.  But  if  it  contain  an  beyond  all  bounds.  But  it  aU  rests  upon 
admission  of  the  fact,  along  with  a  legal  the  ancient  maxim :  '*  De  &cto  respon- 
justification  of  it,  it  is  said  to  conclude  to  dent  juratores,  de  jure  judices.**  Per- 
the  court ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  haps  it  may  be  well  to  add  one  observation 
it  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  reply  ;  in  — that  in  many  forms  of  action,  and  those 
which  replicaiion  he  may  deny  the  facts  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  modern 
pleaded  in  justification,  and  conclude  to  times,  it  is  not  required  to  state  the  legal 
the  country ;  or  allege  some  new  matter  justification  on  the  pleadings,  but  to  give 
in  explanation,  to  show  that  they  do  not  it  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue ;  that 
meet  all  the  circumstances,  concluding  is,  upon  a  bare  plea  of  denial.  In  this 
to  the  court.  Either  party  also  may  de-  case  the  whole  matter  is  actually  in  the 
mur,  that  is,  deny  that,  although  true  and  power  of  the  jury.  But  they  are  gene- 
complete  as  a  statement  of  facts,  the  de-  rally  bound  in  conscience  to  defer,  as  to 
claration  or  plea  is  sufficient  according  the  operation  of  any  rule  of  law,  to  what 
to  law  to  found  or  repel  the  plaintiff's  is  laid  down  on  that  head  by  the  judge ; 
suit.  In  the  last  case  it  becomes  an  issue  and  when  they  disregard  his  directions, 
in  law,  and  is  determined  by  the  judges,  it  is  usual  to  annul  the  verdict,  and  grant 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  it  a  new  trial.  There  seem  to  be  some  dis- 
being  a  principle,  that  by  demurring,  the  advantages  in  the  annihilation,  as  it  may 
party  acknowledges  the  truth  of  all  mat-  be  called,  of  written  pleadings,  by  their 
ters  alleged  on  the  pleadings.  But  in  reduction  to  an  unmeaning  form,  which 
whatever  stage  of  the  proceedings  either  has  prevailed  in  three  such  important  and 
of  the  litigants  concludes  to  the  country,  extensive  forms  of  action,  as  ejectment, 
(which  he  is  obliged  to  do,  whenever  the  general  atsumpitt,  and  trover;  both  as  it 
question  can  be  reduced  to  a  disputed  throws  too  much  power  into  the  hands 
fact,)  a  jury  must  be  impanelled  to  de-  of  the  jury,  and  as  it  almost  nullifies  the 
cide  it  by  their  verdict.    These  pleadings,  appellant  jurisdiction,  which  can  only  be 
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this  device,  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  the 
fundamental  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  convenience  of 
private  suitors,  as  well  as  accused  persons,  were  made  con- 
sistent with  an  uniform  jurisprudence  ;  and  though  the  refer- 
ence of  every  legal  question,  however  insignificant,  to  the 
courts  above  must  have  been  inconvenient  and  expensive  in  a 
still  greater  degree  than  at  present,  it  had  doubtless  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  knit  together  the  different  parts  of  England, 
to  check  the  influence  of  feudality  and  clanship,  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of  distant  counties  better  acquainted  with  the 
capital  city  and  more  accustomed  to  the  course  of  government, 
and  to  impair  the  spirit  of  provincial  patriotism  and  animosity. 
Tlie  minor  tribunals  of  each  county,  hundred,  and  manor, 
respectable  for  their  antiquity  and  for  their  effect  in  preserving 
a  sense  of  freedom  and  justice,  had  in  a  great  measure,  though 
not  probably  so  much  as  in  modern  times,  gone  into  disuse. 
In.  a  few  counties  there  still  remained  a  palatine  jurisdiction, 
ex!dns]ve  of  the  king's  courts ;  but  in  these  the  common  rules 
of  law  and  the  mode  of  trial  by  jury  were  preserved.  Justices 
of  the  peace,  appointed  out  of  the  gentlemen  of  each  county, 
inquired  into  criminal  charges,  committed  offenders  to  prison, 
and  tried  them  at  their  quarterly  sessions,  according  to  the 
same  forms  as  the  judges  of  gaol-delivery.  The  chartered 
towns  had  their  separate  jurisdiction  under  the  municipal 
magistracy. 

The  laws  against  theft  were  severe,  and  capital  punish- 
ments unsparingly  inflicted.  Yet  they  had  little  effect  in 
repressing  acts  of  violence,  to  which  a  rude  and  licentious 
state  of  manners,  and  very  imperfect  dispositions  for  pre- 
serving the  public  peace,  naturally  gave  rise.  These  were 
frequently  perpetrated  or  instigated  by  men  of  superior 
wealth  and  power,  above  the  control  of  the  mere  officers  of 
justice.  Meanwhile  the  kingdom  was  increasing  in  opulence  ; 
the  English  merchants  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  trade 
of  the  north ;  and  a  woollen  manufacture,  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  enabled  the  legis- 

exercued  where  some  error  ifl  apparent  on  [1837.]     [This  oote  is  left,  bat  the  last 

the  fiwe  of  the  record.     But  great  prac-  paragraph  is  no  longer  so  near  the  truth 

tical  eonrenienoe,  and  almost  necessity,  as  it  was,  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 

has  generally  been  alleged  as  far  more  tions  subsequently  made  by  the  judges  in 

than  a  compensation  for  these  evils. —  the  rules  of  pleading.] 
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lature  to  restrain  the  import  of  cloths,  but  had  begun  to  sup- 
ply foreign  nations.  The  population  may  probably  be  reckoned, 
without  any  material  error,  at  about  three  millions,  but  by  no 
means  distributed  in  the  same  proportions  as  at  present ;  the 
northern  counties,  especially  Lancashire  and  Cumberland, 
being  very  ill  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Westminster  not  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.* 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  England  when  Henry 
Tudor,  the  only  living  representative  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, though  incapable,  by  reason  of  the  ^legitimacy  of  the 
ancestor  who  connected  him  with  it,  of  asserting  a  just  right 
of  inheritance,  became  master  of  the  throne  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  competitor  at  Bosworth,  and  by  the  general  sub- 
mission of  the  kinfi^dom.  He  assumed  the  royal  tide 
^^^  '  immediately  after  his  victory,  and  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  recognise  or  sanction  his  possession.  The  circum- 
stances were  by  no  means  such  as  to  ofier  an  auspicious 
presage  for  the  future.  A  subdued  party  had  risen  from  the 
ground,  incensed  by  proscription  and  elated  by  success ;  the 
late  battle  had  in  effect  been  a  contest  between  one  usurper 
and  another ;  and  England  had  little  better  prospect  than  a 
renewal  of  that  desperate  and  interminable  contention,  which 
pretences  of  hereditary  right  have  so  often  entailed  upon 
nations. 

A  parliament  called  by  a  conqueror  might  be  presumed  to 
be  itself  conquered.  Yet  this  assembly  did  not  display  so 
servile  a  temper,  or  so  much  of  the  Lancastrian  spirit  as 
might  be  expected.  It  was  <*  ordained  and  enacted  by  the 
assent  of  the  lords,  and  at  the  request  of  the  commons,  that 
the  inheritance  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  and  all 
dominions  appertaining  to  them,  should  remain  in  Henry  VIL 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  for  ever,  and  in  none  other.**  t 

*  Tlie  population  for  1 485  is  estimated  to  rate  the  population  somewhat  higher, 

by  comparing  a  sort  of  census  in  1378,  18^1  •] 

when  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  seem        f  Kot.  Pari.  vi.  270.     But  the  pope^ 

to  have  amounted  to   about  2,300,000,  bull  of  dispensation  for  the  king's  mar- 

with  one  still  more  loose  under  Eliza-  riage  speaks  of  the  rralm  of  England  as 

beth,  in  1588,  which  would  give  about  **jure  haereditario  ad  telegitimum  inillo 

4,400,000  ;   making  some  allowance  for  praedecessorum  tuorum  successorem  per- 

the   more  rapid   increase  in   the  latter  tinens/'      Rymer,   ziL  294.      And    all 

period.      Three  millions  at  the  acces-  Henry's  own  instruments  claim  an  here- 

sion   of  Henry    VII.    is    probably   not  ditary  right,  of  which  many  proo&  ap- 

too  low  an   estimate.  —  [I  now  incline  ^car  in  Rymer. 
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Words  stadiously  ambiguous,  which,  while  they  avoid  the 
assertion  of  an  hereditary  right  that  the  public  voice  repelledi 
were  meant  to  create  a  parliamentary  tide,  before  which  the 
pretensions  of  lineal  descent  were  to  give  way.  They  seem 
to  make  Henry  the  stock  of  a  new  dynasty.  But,  lest  the 
spectre  of  indefeasible  right  should  stand  once  more  in  arms 
on  the  tomb  of  the  house  of  York,  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment showed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  king's  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  if  she  should  bear  only 
the  name  of  royalty,  might  transmit  an  undisputed  inherit- 
ance of  its  prerogatives  to  her  posterity. 

This  marriage,  and  the  king's  great  vigilance  in  guarding 
his  crown,  caused  his  reign  to  pass  with  considerable  sutuce  ror 
reputation,  though  not  without  disturbance.  He  orthlHubj^ct 
had  to  learn  by  the  extraordinary,  though  transient,  ^/acto, 
success  of  two  impostors,  that  his  subjects  were  still  strongly 
infected  with  the  prejudice  which  had  once  overthrown  the 
family  he  claimed  to  represent.  Nor  could  those  who  served 
him  be  exempt  from  apprehensions  of  a  change  of  djrnasty, 
which  might  convert  them  into  attainted  rebels.  The  state 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  had  been  intolerable  during  the 
alternate  proscriptions  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  Such 
apprehensions  led  to  a  very  important  statute  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  this  king's  reign,  intended,  as  far  as  law  could  furnish 
a  prospective  security  against  the  violence  and  vengeance  of 
factions,  to  place  the  civil  duty  of  allegiance  on  a  just  and 
reasonable  foundation,  and  indirectly  to  cut  away  the  distinc- 
tion between  governments  de  jure  and  de  facto.  It  enacts, 
after  reciting  that  subjects  by  reason  of  their  allegiance  are 
bound  to  serve  their  prince  for  the  time  being  against  every 
rebellion  and  power  raised  against  him,  that  <^no  person 
attending  upon  the  king  and  sovereign  lord  of  this  land  for 
the  time  being,  and  doing  him  true  and  faithful  service,  shall 
be  convicted  of  high  treason,  by  act  of  parliament  or  other 
process  of  law,  nor  suffer  any  forfeiture  or  punishment ;  but 
that  every  act  made  contrary  to  this  statute  should  be  void 
and  of  no  effect."*  The  endeavour  to  bind  future  parlia- 
ments was  of  course  nugatory  ;  but  the  statute  remains  an 

♦  Stat  11  H.  7.  c.  1. 
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unquestionable  authority  for  the  constitutional  maxim,  that 
possession  of  the  throne  gives  a  sufficient  title  to  the  sub- 
ject's allegiance,  and  justifies  his  resistance  of  those  who 
may  pretend  to  a  better  right.  It  was  much  resorted  to  in 
argument  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the  subsequent 
period.* 

It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  this  reign  as  if  it  formed  a 
great  epoch  in  our  constitution ;  the  king  having  by  his 
politic  measures  broken  the  power  of  the  barons  who  had 
hitherto  withstood  the  prerogative,  while  the  commons  had 
not  yet  risen  from  the  humble  station  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the 
change  was  quite  so  precisely  referable  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  whether  his  policy  has  not  been  somewhat  over- 
rated. In  certain  respects,  his  reign  is  undoubtedly  an  era 
in  our  history.  It  began  in  revolution  and  a  change  in  the 
line  of  descent.  It  nearly  coincides,  which  is  more  material, 
with  the  commencement  of  what  is  termed  modern  history, 
as  distinguished  from  the  middle  ages,  and  with  the  me- 
morable events  that  have  led  us  to  make  that  leading  dis- 
tinction, especially  the  consolidation  of  the  great  European 
monarchies,  among*which  England  took  a  conspicuous  station. 
But,  relatively  to  the  main  subject  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  not 
evident,  that  Henry  VII.  carried  the  authority  of  the  crown 
much  beyond  the  point  at  which  Edward  IV.  had  left  it. 
The  strength  of  the  nobility  had  been  grievously  impaired  by 
the  bloodshed  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  attainders  that  fol- 
lowed them.  From  this  cause,  or  from  the  general  in- 
timidation, we  find,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  work,  that 
no  laws  favourable  to  public  liberty,  or  remedial  with  respect 
to  the  aggressions  of  power,  were  enacted,  or  (so  far  as 
appears)  even  proposed  in  parhament  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. ;  the  first,  since  that  of  John,  to  which  such  a 
remark  can  be  applied.     The  commons,  who  had  not  always 


*  Blackstone  (vol.  iv.  c.  6.)  has  some  Blackstone  calls  in  question,  is  right ; 
rather  perplexed  reasoning  on  this  statute,  and  that  he  is  himself  wrong  in  pretend- 
leaning  a  little  towards  the  de  jure  doc-  ing  that  "the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  does 
trine,  and  at  hest  confounding  moral  with  by  no  means  command  any  opposition  to 
legcU  obligations.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  king  dejure,  but  excuses  the  obedience 
whoever  attends  to  the  preamble  of  the  paid  to  a  king  de  facto" 
act  will  see,  that  Hawkins,  whose  opinion 
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been  so  honible  and  abject  as  smatterers  in  history  are  apt  to 
hncjj  were  by  this  time  much  degenerated  from  the  spirit 
they  had  displayed  under  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  Thus 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Tudor  came,  not  certainly  to  an 
absolute,  but  a  vigorous  prerogative,  which  his  cautious  dis* 
sembling  temper  and  close  attention  to  business  were  well 
calculated  to  extend. 

The  laws  of  Henry  VII.  have  been  highly  praised  by  Lord 
Bacon  as  **  deep  and  not  vulgar,  not  made  upon  the  statute  of 
spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  ^*°^'' 
of  providence  for  the  future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his  people 
still  more  and  more  happy,  after  the  manner  of  the  l^is- 
lators  in  ancient  and  heroical  times/'  But  when  we  con- 
sider how  very  few  kings  or  statesmen  have  displayed  this 
prospective  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  legislation,  we  may 
hesitate  a  little  to  bestow  so  rare  a  praise  upon  Henry.  Like 
the  laws  of  all  other  times,  his  statutes  seem  to  have  had  no 
further  aim  than  to  remove  some  immediate  mischief,  or  to 
promote  some  particular  end.  One,  however,  has  been 
much  celebrated  as  an  instance  of  his  sagacious  policy,  and 
as  the  principal  cause  of  exalting  the  royal  authority  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy ;  I  mean  the  statute  of  Fines 
(as  one  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  is  commonly 
called),  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  power  of  alien- 
ating  entailed  lands.  But  both  the  intention  and  effect  of 
this  seem  not  to  have  been  justly  apprehended. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  statute  of  Henry 
VII.  is  merely  a  transcript,  with  very  little  variation,  piscuisionor 
from  one  of  Richard  IIL,  which  is  actually  printed  moa»e. 
in  most  editions.  It  was  re-enacted,  as  we  must  presume, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  doubt,  however  ill-grounded,  which 
might  hang  upon  the  validity  of  Richard's  laws.  Thus  vanish 
at  once  into  air  the  deep  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  and  his  in- 
sidious schemes  of  leading  on  a  prodigal  aristocracy  to  its 
ruin.  It  is  surely  strange,  that  those  who  have  extolled  this 
sagacious  monarch  for  breaking  the  fetters  of  landed  pro- 
perty (though  many  of  them  were  lawyers),  should  never 
have  observed  that  whatever  credit  might  be  due  for  the 
innovation  should  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate 
usurper.     But  Richard,  in  truth,  had  no  leisure  for  such 
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long-sighted  projects  of  strengthening  a  throne  for  his  pos- 
terity which  he  could  not  preserve  for  himself.  His  law, 
and  that  of  his  successor,  had  a  different  object  in  view* 

It  would  be  useless  to  some  readers,  and  perhaps  disgust- 
ing to  others,  especially  in  the  very  outset  of  this  work,  to 
enter  upon  the  history  of  the  English  law  as  to  the  power  of 
alienation.  But  I  cannot  explain  the  present  subject  without 
mentioning  that,  by  a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  com- 
monly called  de  donis  conditionaltbttSj  lands  given  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  other  persons, 
or  reversion  to  the  donor,  could  not  be  alienated  by  the  pos- 
sessor for  the  time  being,  either  from  his  own  issue  or  from 
those  who  were  to  succeed  them.  Such  lands  were  also  in- 
capable of  forfeiture  for  treason  or  felony ;  and  more,  perhaps, 
upon  this  account  than  from  any  more  enlarged  principle, 
these  entails  were  not  viewed  with  favour  by  the  courts  of 
justice.  Several  attempts  were  successfully  made  to  relax 
their  strictness ;  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  it 
was  held  by  the  judges  in  the  famous  case  of  Taltarum,  that 
a  tenant  in  tail  might,  by  what  is  called  suffering  a  common 
recovery,  that  is,  by  means  of  a  fictitious  process  of  law, 
divest  all  those  who  were  to  come  after  him  of  their  succes- 
sion, and  become  owner  of  the  fee  simple.  Such  a  decision 
was  certainly  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  judicial  authority. 
The  legislature,  it  was  probably  suspected,  would  not  have 
consented  to  infringe  a  statute  which  they  reckoned  the  safe- 
guard of  their  families.  The  law,  however,  was  laid  down 
by  the  judges ;  and  in  those  days  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  house  of  lords,  by  means  of  which  the  aristocracy  might 
have  indignantly  reversed  the  insidious  decision,  had  gone 
wholly  into  disuse.  It  became  by  degrees  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  an  estate  in  tail  can  be '  barred  by  a  common  re- 
covery J  nor  is  it  possible  by  any  legal  subtlety  to  deprive 
the  tenant  of  this  control  over  his  estate.  Schemes  were, 
indeed,  gradually  devised,  which  to  a  limited  extent  have  re- 
strained the  power  of  alienation  ;  but  these  do  not  belong  to 
our  subject. 

The  real  intention  of  these  statutes  of  Richard  and  Henry 
was  not  to  give  the  tenant  in  tail  a  greater  power  over  his 
estate ;  (for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  words  enable 
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him  to  bar  his  issue  by  levying  a  fine  ;  and  when  a  decision 
to  that  effect  took  place  long  afterwards  (19  H.  8.),  it  was 
with  such  difference  of  opinion  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  confirm  the  interpretation  by  a  new  act  of  parliament ;) 
but  rather,  by  establishing  a  short  term  of  prescription,  to 
put  a  check  on  the  suits  for  recovery  of  lands,  which,  after 
times  of  so  much  violence  and  disturbance,  were  naturally 
springing  up  in  the  courts.  It  is  the  usual  policy  of  govern- 
ments to  favour  possession  ;  and  on  this  principle  the  statute 
enacts,  that  a  fine  levied  with  proclamations  in  a  public  court 
of  justice  shall  after  five  years,  except  in  particular  circum- 
stances, be  a  bar  to  all  claims  upon  lands.  This  was  its 
main  scope ;  the  liberty  of  alienation  was  neither  necessary, 
nor  probably  intended  to  be  given.* 

The  two  first  of  the  Tudors  rarely  experienced  opposition 
but  when  they  endeavoured  to  levy  money.  Taxa-  Exaction*  or 
tion,  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects,  was  so  far  from  "•°^^"- 
being  no  tyranny,  that  it  seemed  the  only  species  worth  a 
complaint.  Henry  VIL  obtained  from  his  first  parliament 
a  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  during  life,  according  to 
several  precedents  of  former  reigns.  But  when  general  sub- 
sidies were  granted,  the  same  people,  who  would  have  seen 
an  innocent  man  led  to  prison  or  the  scaffold  with  little 
attention,  twice  broke  out  into  dangerous  rebellions ;  and  as 
these,  however  arising  from  such  immediate  discontent,  were 
yet  a  good  deal  connected  with  the  opinion  of  Henry's  usurp- 
ation and  the  claims  of  a  pretender,  it  was  a  necessary  policy 
to  avoid  too  frequent  imposition  of  burdens  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.t     He  had  recourse  accordingly  to 


*  For  these  observatioiis  on  the  sta-  The  principle  of  breaking  down   the 

tute  of  Fines,  I  am  principally  indebted  statute  de  donU  was  so  little  established, 

to  Reeres's  History  of  the  Ei^lish  Law  or  consistently  acted  upon,  in  this  reign, 

(it.  133.),  a  work,  especially  in  the  lat-  that  in  1 1  H.  VIL  the  judges  held  tliat 

ter  Tolames,  of  great  research  and  judg-  the  donor  of  an  estate-tail  might  restrain 

meat ;   a  continuation  of  which,  in  the  the  tenant  from  suffering   a  recovery. 

same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  qualities.  Id.  p.  159.  from  the  Year-book, 

would  be  a  raluable  accession  not  only  f  It  is  said  by  the  biographer  of  Sir 

to  the  lawyer's,  but  philosopher's  library.  Thomas  More^  that  parliament  refused 

That  «xtai]s  bad  been  defeated  by  means  the  king  a  subsidy  in  1502,  which  he  de- 

of  a  common  recovery  before  the  statute,  manded  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 

had  been  remarked  by  former   writers,  his  daughter  Margaret,  at  the  advice  of 

and  is  indeed  obvious;  but  the  subject  More,  ^en  but   twenty-two  years  old. 

was  never  put  in  so  clear  a  light  as  by  "  Forthwith  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  privy 

Mr.  Beeves.  chamber,  that  was  then  present,  resorted 
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the  system  of  benevolences,  or  contributions  apparently  volun- 
tary, though  in  fact  extorted  from  his  richer  subjects.  These, 
having  become  an  intolerable  grievance  under  Edward  IV,, 
were  abolished  in  the  only  parliament  of  Richard  III.  with 
strong  expressions  of  indignation.  But  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  when,  after  having  with  timid  and  parsi- 
monious hesitation  suffered  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
with  Charles  VIIL,  he  was  compelled  by  the  national  spirit 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  war,  he  ventured  to  try  this  un- 
fair and  unconstitutional  method  of  obtaining  aid;  which 
received  afterwards  too  much  of  a  parliamentary  sanction,  by 
an  act  enforcing  the  payment  of  arrears  of  money,  which 
private  men  had  thus  been  prevailed  upon  to  promise.*  The 
statute,  indeed,  of  Richard  is  so  expressed  as  not  clearly  to 
forbid  the  solicitation  of  voluntary  gifts,  which  of  course 
rendered  it  almost  nugatory. 

Archbishop  Morton  is  famous  for  the  dilemma  which  he 
proposed  to  merchants  and  others,  whom  he  solicited  to  con- 
tribute. He  told  those  who  lived  handsomely,  that  their 
opulence  was  manifest  by  their  rate  of  expenditure.  Those, 
again,  whose  course  of  living  was  less  sumptuous,  must 
have  grown  rich  by  their  economy.  Either  class  could  well 
afford  assistance  to  their  sovereign.  This  piece  of  logic, 
unanswerable  in  the  mouth  of  a  privy  councillor,  acquired 
the  name  of  Morton's  fork.  Henry  doubtless  reaped  great 
profit  from  these  indefinite  exactions,  miscalled  benevolences. 
But,  insatiate  of  accumulating  treasure,  he  discovered  other 
methods  of  extortion,  still  more  odious,  and  possibly  more 
lucrative.  Many  statutes  had  been  enacted  in  preceding 
reigns,  sometimes  rashly  or  from  temporary  motives,  some- 
times in  opposition  to  prevailing  usages  which  they  could 
not  restrain,  of  which  the  pecuniary  penalties,  though  ex- 
ceedingly severe,  were  so  little  enforced  as  to  have  lost  their 
terror.     These  his  ministers  raked  out  from  oblivion ;  and, 

to  the  king,  declaring  that  a  beardless  boy,        *  Stat  11  H.  7.  c.  10.      Bacon   says 

called  More,  had  done  more  harm  than  idl  the  benevolence  was  granted  by  act  of 

the  rest,  for  by  his  means  all  the  purpose  parliament,  which  Hume  shows  to  be  a 

]s  dashed.**     This  of  course  displeased  mistake.     The  preamble  of  11  H.  7.  re- 

Henry,  who  would  not,  however,  he  says,  cites  it  to  have  been  **  granted  by  divers 

**  infringe   the  ancient  liberties   of  that  of  your  subjects  severally ;  **  and  contains 

house,  which  would  have  been  odiously  a  provision,  that  no  heir  shall  be  charged 

taken.**  Wordsworth's  £ccle%  Biography,  on  account  of  bis  ancestor's  promise, 
il  66,     Hiis  story  is  also  told  by  Roper. 
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prosecating  such  as  could  afford  to  endure  the  law's  severity, 
filled  his  treasury  with  the  dishonourable  produce  of  amerce- 
ments and  forfeitures.     The  feudal  rights  became,  as  indeed 
tbey  always  had   been,  instrumental  to  oppression.     The 
lands  of  those  who  died  without  heirs  fell  back  to  the  crown 
by  escheat.     It  was  the  duty  of  certain  officers  in  every 
county  to  look  after  its  rights.     The  king's  title  was  to  be 
found  by  the  inquest  of  a  jury,  summoned  at  the  instance  of 
the  esdieator,  and  returned  into  the  exchequer.     It  then 
became  a  matter  of  record,  and  could  not  be  impeached. 
Hence  the  escheators  taking  hasty  inquests,  or  sometimes 
falsely  pretending  them,  defeated  the  right  heir  of  his  suc- 
cession.   Excessive  fines  were  imposed  on  granting  livery  to 
the  king's  wards  on  their  majority.     Informations  for  intru* 
sions,  criminal  indictments,  outlawries  on  civil  process,  in 
short,  the  whole  course  of  justice,  furnished  pretences  for 
exacting  money ;  while  a  host  of  dependants  on  the  court, 
suborned  to  play  their  part  as  witnesses,  or  even  as  jurors, 
rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  the  most  innocent  to  escape 
these  penalties.     Empson  and  Dudley  are  notorious  as  the 
prostitute  instruments  of  Henry's  avarice,  in  the  later  and 
more  unpopular  years  of  his  reign ;  but  they  dearly  pur- 
chased a  brief  hour  of  favour  by  an  ignominious  death  and 
perpetual  infemy.*     The  avarice  of  Henry  VII.,  as  it  ren- 
dered his  government  unpopular,  which  had  always  been 
penurious,  must  be  deemed  a  drawback  from  the  wisdom 
ascribed  to  him ;  though  by  his  good  fortune  it  answered 
the  end  of   invigorating  his  power.     By  these  fines  and 
forfeitures  he   impoverished   and  intimidated   the   nobility. 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  compounded,  by  the  payment  of  15,000 
pounds,  for  the  penalties  he  had  incurred  by  keeping  re- 
tainers in  livery  ;  a  practice  mischievous  and  illegal,  but  too 
customary  to  have  been  punished  before  this  reign.     Even 
the  king's  clemency  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
sordid  motive  of  sdling  pardons ;  and  it  has  been  shown, 
that  he  made  a  profit  of  every  office  in  his  court,  and  received 
money  for  conferring  bishoprics,  t 

*  Hall,  502.  their  share   in  the  western  rebellion  of 
t  Turner's   History  of  England,  iii.  1497,   from    200/.  down  to  20».     Hall, 
628.,  from  a  roanuscript  document.     A  486.     Ellis's  Letters,  illustrative  of  En- 
vast  number  of  persons  paid  fines  for  glish  History,  i.  38. 
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It  is  asserted  by  early  writers,  though  perhaps  only  on 
conjecture,  that  he  left  a  sum  thus  amassed,  of  no  less  than 
1,800,000  pounds  at  his  decease.  This  treasure  was  soon 
dissipated  by  his  successor,  who  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  parliament  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  far  unlike  that  of  his  father, 
was  ambitious  and  enterprising.  No  former  king  had  in- 
volved himself  so  frequently  in  the  labyrinth  of  continental 
alliances.  And,  if  it  were  necessary  to  abandon  that  neu- 
trality which  is  generally  the  most  advantageous  and  laudable 
course,  it  is  certain  that  his  early  undertakings  against 
France  were  more  consonant  to  English  interests,  as  well  as 
more  honourable,  than  the  opposite  policy,  which  he  pursued 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  campaigns  of  Henry  in  France 
and  Scotland  displayed  the  valour  of  our  English  infantry, 
seldom  called  into  action  for  fifty  years  before,  and  con- 
tributed with  other  circumstances  to  throw  a  lustre  over  his 
reign,  which  prevented  most  of  his  contemporaries  from  duly 
appreciating  his  character.  But  they  naturally  drew  the  king 
into  heavy  expenses,  and,  together  with  his  profusion  and  love 
of  magnificence,  rendered  his  government  very  burthensome. 
At  his  accession,  however,  the  rapacity  of  his  father's  ad- 
ministration had  excited  such  universal  discontent,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  conciliate  the  nation.  An  act  was  passed 
in  his  first  parliament  to  correct  the  abuses  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  finding  the  king's  title  to  lands  by  escheat*  The 
same  parliament  repealed  the  law  of  the  late  reign,  enabling 
justices  of  assise  and  of  the  peace  to  determine  all  offences, 
except  treason  and  felony,  against  any  statute  in  force, 
without  a  jury,  upon  information  in  the  king's  name.t  This 
serious  innovation  had  evidently  been  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  rapacity,  which  probably  some  honest  juries  had  shown 
courage  enough  to  withstand.  It  was  a  much  less  laudable 
concession  to  the  vindictive  temper  of  an  injured  people, 
seldom  unwilling  to  see  bad  methods  employed  in  punishing 
bad  men,  that  Empson  and  Dudley,  who  might  perhaps  by 
stretching  the  prerogative  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  a 
misdemeanor,  were  put  to  death  on  a  frivolous  charge  of 
high  treason.! 

*  1  H.  8.  c.  8.  t  They  were  convicted  by  a  jury,  and 

t  1 1  H.  7;  c.  S.     Rep.  1  H.  8.  c.  6.        afterwards  attainted  by  parliament,  but 
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The  demands  made  by  Henry  VIII.  on  parliament  were 
considerable  both  in  frequency  and  amount.  Not-  Taxwd*- 
Withstanding  the  servility  of  those  times,  they  some-  ^^i  v"'- 
times  attempted  to  make  a  stand  against  these  inroads  upon 
the  public  purse.  Wolsey  came  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  1523,  and  asked  for  SOO^OOO/.,  to  be  raised  by  a 
tax  of  one  fifth  upon  lands  and  goods,  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  war  just  commenced  against  France.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  then  speaker,  is  said  to  have  urged  the  House  to 
acquiesce.*  But  the  sum  demanded  was  so  much  beyond 
any  precedent,  that  all  the  independent  members  opposed 
a  vigorous  resistance.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  cardinal,  and  to  set  forth  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  such  a  subsidy.  It  was  alleged  that  it 
exceeded  all  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Wolsey, 
after  giving  an  uncivil  answer  to  the  committee,  came  down 
again  to  the  house,  on  pretence  of  reasoning  with  them,  but 
probably  with  a  hope  of  carrying  his  end  by  intimidation. 
They  received  him,  at  More*s  suggestion,  with  all  the  train 
of  attendants  that  usually  encircled  the  haughtiest  subject 
who  had  ever  been  known  in  England.  But  they  made  no 
other  answer  to  his  harangue,  than  that  it  was  their  usage  to 
debate  only  among  themselves.  These  debates  lasted  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days.  A  considerable  part  of  the  cx)mmons 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  king's  household  officers, 
whose  influence,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  obtained  a  grant 
much  inferior  to  the  cardinal's  requisition,  and  payable  by 
instalments  in  four  years.     But  Wolsey,  greatly  dissatisfied 

not  executed  for  more  than  a  year  after  More,  arguing  more  acquaintance  with 

the  king's  accession*     If  we  may  believe  sound  principles  of  political   economy} 

Holingshed,  the  council  atHenryVIII.'s  than  was  usual  in  the  supposed  speaker's 

accession  made  restitution  to  some  who  age,  or  even  in  that  of  the  writer.     But 

had  been  wronged  by  the  extortion  of  the  it  is  more  probable  that  this  is  of  his  own 

late  reign ;  —  a  singular  contrast  to  their  invention.     He  has  taken   a  similar   li- 

subsequent   proceedings  !     This,  indeed,  berty  on  another  occasion,  throwing  his 

had  been  enjoined  by  Henry  VII.*s  will,  own  broad  notions  of  religion  into  an 

But  he  had  excepted  from  this  restitution  imaginary  speech  of  some  unnamed  mem- 

**  what  had  been  done  by  the  course  and  ber  of  the  commons,  though  manifestly 

order  of  our  laws ;  **  which,  as  Mr.  Astle  uusuited  to  the  character  of  the  times. 

observes,  was  the  common  mode  of  his  That   More  gave  satisfaction  to  Wolsey 

oppressions.  by  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  appears  by 

*    I^ord     Herbert    inserts    an    acute  a  letter  of  the  latter  to  the  king,  in  State 

q>eech,  which   he   seems   to   ascribe  to  Papers,  temp.  H.  VIII.  p.  124. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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with  this  imperfect  obedience,  compelled  the  people  to  pay  up 
the  whole  subsidy  at  once.* 

No  parliament  was  assembled  for  nearly  seven  years  after 
Illegal  exac-  ^^  **"^®*  Wolscy  had  already  resorted  to  more  arbi- 
w°"i*n°i !V22*^*  trary  methods  of  raising  money  by  loans  and  benevo- 
and  1525.  lenccs.t  Thc  year  before  this  debate  in  the  com- 
mons, he  borrowed  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  yet  so  insufficient  did  that  appear  for  the  king's  exi- 

*  Roper*s  Life  of  More.     Hall,  656.  more    part  being    the    ktng*s  serTants, 

672.     This  chronicler,  who  wrote  under  gentlemen,  were  there  assembled  ;    and 

Edward  VI,,  is  our  best  witness  for  the  so  they,  being  the  more  part,  willed  and 

events  of  Henry *8  reign.     Grafton  is  so  gave  to  the  king  two  shillings  of  the 

literally  a  copyist  from  him,  that  it  was  pound  of  goods  or  lands,  the  best  to  be 

a  great  mistake  to  republish  this  part  of  taken  for  the  king.    All  lands  to  pay  two 

his  chronicle  in  the  late  expensive,  and  shillings  of  the  pound  for  the  laity,  to 

therefore  incomplete,  collection ;  since  he  the  highest.     The    goods   to  pay    two 

adds  no  one  word,  and  omits  only  a  few  shillings  of  the  pound,  for  twenty  pound 

ebullitions  of  Protestant  zeal  which  he  upward ;    and    from    forty   shillings  of 

seems    to    have    considered    too    warm,  goods  to  twenty  pound,  to  pay  sixteen 

Holingsbed,    though    valuable,  is  later  pence  of  the  pound ;    and  under  forty 

than  HalL     Wolsey,  the  latter  observes,  shillings,    every    person    to    pay    eight 

gave  offence  to  the   commons,  by  des-  pence.     This  to  be  paid  in  two  years, 

canting  on  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  I  have  heard  no  man  in  my  life  that  can 

nation,  "  as  though  he  had  repined  or  remember  that  ever  there  was  given  to 

disclaimed  that  any  man  should  fare  well,  any  one  of  the  king's  ancestors  half  so 

or  be  well  clothed,  but  himself.**  much  at  one  graunt.   Nor,  I  think,  there 

But  the  roost  authentic  memorial  of  was  never  such  a  president  seen  before 
what  passed  on  this  occasion  has  been  this  time.  I  beseeke  Almighty  God,  it 
preserved  in  a  letter  from  a  member  of  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied,  and 
the  commons  to  the  earl  of  Surrey  (soon  surely  payd  unto  the  king's  grace,  with- 
after  duke  of  Norfolk),  at  that  time  the  out  grudge,  and  especially  without  loos- 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  north.  ing  the  good  will  and  true  hearts  of  his 

**  Please  it  your  good  lordships  to  subjects,  which  I  reckon  a  far  greater 
understand,  that  sithence  the  beginning  treasure  for  the  king  than  gold  and  silver, 
of  the  parliament,  there  hath  been  the  And  the  gentlemen  that  must  take  pains 
greatest  and  sorest  hold  in  the  lower  to  levy  this  money  among  the  king*8 
house  for  the  payment  of  two  shillings  of  subjects,  I  think,  shall  have  no  little  bu- 
the  pound,  that  ever  was  seen,  I  think,  in  siness  about  the  same.**  Strype*s  Eccles. 
any  parliament.  This  matter  hath  been  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Tliis  is  also 
debated  and  beaten,  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  printed  in  Ellis's  Letters  illustrative  of 
together,  llie  highest  necessity  alleged  on  English  History,  i.  2^20, 
the  kijig's  behalf  to  us  that  ever  was  heard  f  I  may  notice  here  a  mistake  of  Mr. 
of;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  Hume  and  Dr.  Lingard.  They  assert 
poverty  confessed,  as  well  by  knights,  Henry  to  have  received  tonnage  and 
esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  every  quarter,  poundage  several  years  before  it  was 
as  by  the  commoners,  citizens,  and  bur-  vested  in  him  by  the  legislature.  But  it 
gesses.  There  hath  been  such  hold  that  was  granted  by  his  first  parliament,  stat. 
the  house  was  like  to  have  been  dis-  ]  H.  8.  c.  20.,  as  will  be  found  even  in 
severed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  knights  being  Rufrhead*s  table  of  contents,  though  not 
of  the  king's  council,  the  king's  servants  in  the  body  of  his  volume ;  and  the  act 
and  gentlemen  of  the  one  party ;  which  is  of  course  printed  at  length  in  the  great 
in  so  long  time  were  spoken  with,  and  edition  of  the  statutes.  That  which  pro- 
made  to  see,  yea,  it  may  fortune,  con-  bably  by  its  title  gave  rise  to  the  error, 
trary  to  their  heart,  will,  and  conscience.  6  H.  8.  c  13.,  has  a  different  object. 
Thus  hanging  this  matter,  yesterday  the 
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gendes,  that  within  two  months  commissioners  were  appointed 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  swear  every  man  to  the  value  of 
his  possessions,  requiring  a  rateable  part  according  to  such 
declaration.  The  clergy,  it  is  said,  were  expected  to  contri- 
bute a  fourth ;  but  I  believe  that  benefices  above  ten  pounds 
in  yearly  value  were  taxed  at  one  third.  Such  unparalleled 
violations  of  the  clearest  and  most  important  privilege  that 
belonged  to  Englishmen  excited  a  general  apprehension.* 
Fresh  commissioners  however  were  appointed  in  1525,  with 
instructions  to  demand  the  sixth  part  of  every  man's  sub- 
stance, payable  in  money,  plate,  or  jewels,  according  to  the 
last  valuation.t    This  demand  Wolsey  made  in  person  to  the 

*  Hall,  645.     nrhis    chronicler    says,  hereunto  to  be  set  and  annexed  the  — • 

the  laitj  were  assessed  at  a  tenth  part,     day  of ,  the  fourteenth  year  of  our 

But  this  was   only  so   for  the  smaller  reign.**  lb.   The  rate  fixed  on  the  clergy 

estates,  namely,  from  20/.  to  300L  ;  for  I  collect  by  analogy,  from  that  imposed 

firom  90OI,  to    10002.,   the   contribution  in  1525;  which  I  find  in  another  manu- 

demanded  was  twenty  marks   for   each  script  letter. 

lOOL,  and   fi>r    an   estate  of  lOGO/.  two  f  ^  letter  in  my  possession  from  the 

hundred    marks,  and   so   in    proportion  duke  of  Norfolk  to  Wolsey,  without  the 

upwards.       AIS.  Instructions    to    com-  date  of  the  year,  relates,   I   believe,  to 

missioners,  penes  auctorem.     This  was,  this  commission  of  1525,  rather  than  that 

**  upon  sufficient  promise  and  assurance,  of  1522;  it    being    dated  on   the  10th 

to  be  repaid  unto  them  upon  such  grants  April,  which  appears  from  the  contents 

and  contributions  as  shall  be  given  and  to   have   been  before   Easter ;    whereas 

granted  to  his  grace  at  his  next  parlia-  Easter  did  not  fall  beyond  that  day  in 

ment.*^    lb.     "And   they  shall   practise  1523  or  1524,  but  did  so  in  1525;  and 

by  all  the  means  to  them  possible  that  the  first  commission,  being  of  the  four* 

such  sums  as  shall  be  so  granted  by  the  teenth   year  of  the  king*s   reign,   must 

way   of  loan,  be   forthwith   levied   and  have  sat  later  than  Easter,  1 522.   He  in* 

paid,  or  the  most  part,  or  at  the  least  the  forms   the    cardinal,   that   from   twenty 

moiety  thereof,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  as  pounds  upward  there   were  not  twenty 

brief  time  afler  as  they  can  possibly  per-  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  who  had  not 

luade  and  induce  them  unto ;  showing  consented.     **  So  that  J  see  great  likeli- 

onto   them  that,  for  the  sure  payment  hood  that  this  grant  shall  be  much  more 

thereof,  they   shall   have   writings  deli-  than  the  loan  was.**     It  was  done,  how- 

vere^l  unto  Uiera  under  the  king's  privy  ever,  very  reluctantly,  as  he  confesses ; 

teal  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  **  assuring  your  grace  that  they  have  not 

deputed   by  the  king  to  receive  the  said  granted  the  same  without   shedding  of 

loan,   after  the  form  of  a  minute  to  be  many  salt  tears,  only  for  doubt  how  to 

shown  unto  them  by  the  said  commis-  find  money  to  content  the  king*s  high- 

sioners,  the  tenor  whereof  is  thus :  We,  ness.**     The  resistance  went  farther  than 

Henry  VIII.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  the  duke  thought  fit  to  suppose  ;  for  in 

of  England   and  of    France,    Defender  a  very  short  time  the  insurrection  of  the 

of    F»th,  and   Lord   of    Ireland,   pro-  common  people  took  place  in  Suffolk, 

mise  by  these  presents  truly  to  content  In  another  letter  from  him  and  the  duke 

and  repay  unto  our  trusty  and  well-be-  of  Suffolk  to  the  cardinal,  they  treat  this 

loved  subject,  A.  B.,  the  sum  of  ,  rather  lightly,  and  seem  to  object  to  the 

which  be  hath  lovingly  advanced  unto  remission  of  the  contribution. 

us  by  way  of  loan,   for  defence  of  our  This  commission  issued  soon  afler  the 

realm,    and    maintenance   of   our   wars  news  of  the  battle  of  Favia  arrived,    llie 

■gainst  France  and  Scotland  :   In  witness  pretext  was  the  king's  intention  to  lead 

whereof  we  have  caused  our  privy  seal  an  army  into   France.     Warham  wrote 
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mayor  and  chief  citizens  of  London.  They  attempted  to 
remonstrate,  but  were  warned  to  beware,  lest  "it  might 
fortune  to  cost  some  their  heads."  Some  were  sent  to  prison 
for  hasty  words,  to  which  the  smart  of  injury  excited  them. 
The  clergy,  from  whom,  according  to  usage,  a  larger  measure 
of  contribution  was  demanded,  stood  upon  their  privilege  to 
grant  their  money  only  in  convocation,  and  denied  the  right 
of  a  king  of  England  to  ask  any  man's  money  without  autho- 


more  freely  than  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as  showed  me  secretly,  have  wished  openly 
to  the  popular  discontent,  in  a  letter  to  that  the  French  king  were  at  his  liberty 
Wolsey,  dated  April  5.  **  It  hath  been  again,  so  as  there  were  a  good  peace9 
showed  me  in  a  secret  manner  of  my  and  the  king  should  not  attempt  to  win 
friends,  the  people  sore  grudgeth  and  France,  the  winning  whereof  should  be 
murmurcth,andspeaketh  cursedly  among  more  chargeful  to  England  than  profit- 
themselves,  as  far  as  they  dare,  saying  able,  and  the  keeping  thereof  much  more 
that  they  shall  never  have  rest  of  pay*  chargeful  than  the  winning.  Also  it  hath 
ments  as  long  as  some  liveth,  and  that  been  told  me  secretly  that  divers  have 
they  had  better  die  than  to  be  thus  con-  recounted  and  repeated  what  infinite 
tinually  handled,  reckoning  themselves,  sums  of  money  the  king's  grace  hath  spent 
their  children,  and  wives,  as  despoulit,  already  in  invading  of  France,  once  in 
and  not  greatly  caring  what  they  do,  or  his  own  royal  person,  and  two  other 
what  becomes  of  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Further  I  sundry  times  by  his  several  noble  cap- 
am  informed,  that  there  is  a  grudge  newly  tains,  and  little  or  nothing  in  comparison 
now  resuscitate,  and  revived  in  the  minds  of  his  costs  hath  prevailed  ;  insomuch 
of  the  people ;  for  the  loan  is  not  repaid  that  the  king's  grace  at  this  hour  hath 
to  them  upon  the  first  receipt  of  the  grant  not  one  foot  of  land  more  in  France  than 
of  parliament,  as  it  was  promised  them  his  most  noble  father  had,  which  lacked 
by  the  commissioners,  showing  them  the  no  riches  or  wisdom  to  win  the  kingdom 
king's  grace's  instructions,  containing  the  of  France,  if  he  had  thought  it  expe- 
same,  signed  with  his  grace's  own  hand  dient*'  The  archbishop  goes  on  to  ob- 
in  summer,  that  they  fear  not  to  speak,  serve,  rather  oddly,  that  **  he  would  that 
that  they  be  continually  beguiled,  and  no  the  time  had  suffered  that  this  practising 
promise  is  kept  unto  them  ;  and  there-  with  the  people  for  so  great  sums  might 
upon  some  of  them  suppose  that  if  this  have  been  spared  till  the  cuckow  time 
gift  and  grant  be  once  levied,  albeit  the  and  the  hot  weather  (at  which  time  mad 
king's  grace  go  not  beyond  the  sea,  yet  brains  be  wont  to  be  most  busy)  had  been- 
nothing  shall   be    restored    again,  albeit  overpassed. " 

they  be  showed  the  contrary.  And  gene-  Warham  dwells,  in  another  letter,  on 
rally  it  is  reported  unto  me,  that  for  the  the  great  difficulty  the  clergy  had  in 
most  part  every  man  saith  he  will  l)e  making  so  large  a  payment  as  was  re- 
contented  if  the  king's  grace  have  as  quired  of  them,  and  their  unwillingness 
much  as  he  can  spare,  but  verily  many  to  be  sworn  as  to  the  value  of  their  goods, 
say  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  be  re-  Tlie  archbishop  seems  to  have  thought  it 
quired.  And  many  denieth  not  but  they  passing  strange  that  people  would  be  so 
will  give  the  king's  grace  according  to  wrongheaded  about  their  money.  "  I 
their  power,  but  they  will  not  anywise  have  been,"  he  says,  **  in  this  shire  twenty 
give  at  other  men's  appointments,'  which  years  and  above,  and  as  yet  I  have  not 
knoweth  not  their  needs.  •  •  •  «  I  have  seen  men  but  would  be  conformable  to 
heard  say,  moreover,  that  when  the  people  reason,  and  would  be  induced  to  good 
be  commanded  to  make  fires  and  tokens  order,  till  this  time ;  and  what  shall  cause 
of  joy  for  the  taking  of  the  French  king,  them  now  to  fiill  into  these  wilful  and 
divers  of  them  have  spoken  that  they  indiscreet  ways,  I  cannot  tell,  except  po- 
have  more  cause  to  weep  than  to  rejoice  verty  and  decay  of  substance  be  the  cause 
thereat.     And   divers,    as  it   hath  been  of  it'* 
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rity  of  parliament.  The  rich  and  poor  agreed  in  cursing  the 
cardinal  as  the  subverter  of  their  laws  and  liberties  ;  and  said 
"  if  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission,  then  it 
would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France,  and  England  should 
be  bond,  and  not  free.'*  *  Nor  did  their  discontent  terminate 
in  complaints.  The  commissioners  met  with  forcible  oppo- 
sition in  several  counties,  and  a  serious  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Suffolk.  So  menacing  a  spirit  overawed  the  proud 
tempers  of  Henry  and  his  minister,  who  found  it  necessary 
not  only  to  pardon  all  those  concerned  in  these  tumults,  but 
to  recale  altogether  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts  from  the 
illegal  exaction,  revoking  the  commissions,  and  remitting  all 
sums  demanded  under  them.  They  now  resorted  to  the  more 
specious  request  of  a  voluntary  benevolence.  This  also  the 
citizens  of  London  endeavoured  to  repel,  by  alleging  the 
statute  of  Richard  III.  But  it  was  answered,  that  he  was 
an  usurper,  whose  acts  did  not  oblige  a  lawful  sovereign.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  or  not  Wolsey  was  more  successful 
in  this  new  scheme ;  but,  generally,  rich  individuals  had  no 
remedy  but  to  compound  with  the  government. 

No  very  material  attempt  had  been  made  since  the  reign 
of  Eldward  III.  to  levy  a  general  imposition  without  consent 
of  parliament,  and  in  the  most  remote  and  irregular  times  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  for  so  universal  and 
enormous  an  exaction ;  since  tallages,  however  arbitrary, 
were  never  paid  by  the  barons  or  freeholders,  nor  by  their 
tenants  ;  and  the  aids  to  which  they  were  liable  were  restricted 
to  particular  cases.  If  Wolsey  therefore  could  have  procured 
the  acquiescence  of  the  nation  under  this  yoke,  there  would 
probably  have  been  an  end  of  parliaments  for  all  ordinary 
purposes ;  though,  like  the  states  general  of  France,  they 
might  still  be  convoked  to  give  weight  and  security  to  great 
innovations.  We  cannot  indeed  doubt  that  the  unshackled 
condition  of  his  friend,  though  rival,  Francis  L,  afforded  a 
mortifying  contrast  to  Henry.  Even  under  his  tyrannical 
administration  there  was  enough  to  distinguish  the  king  of 
a  people  who  submitted  in  murmuring  to  violations  of  their 

*  Hall,  696.  These  expressions,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
numberless  others  might  be  found,  show  do  not  speak  of  our  own  government  as 
the  iallacy  of  Hume*s  hasty  assertion,     more  free  than  that  of  France. 
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known  rights  from  one  whose  subjects  had  almost  forgotten 
that  they  ever  possessed  any.  But  the  courage  and  love  of 
freedom  natural  to  the  English  commons,  speaking  in  the 
hoarse  voice  of  tumult,  though  very  ill  supported  by  their 
superiors,  preserved  us  in  so  great  a  peril.* 

If  we  justly  regard  with  detestation  the  memory  of  those 
Acts  of  par.  miuistcrs  who  have  aimed  at  subverting  the  liberties 
kin''f?oShu  ^^  their  country,  we  shall  scarcely  approve  the  par- 
debti.  tiality  of  some  modern  historians  towards  cardinal 

Wolsey ;  a  partiality,  too,  that  contradicts  the  general  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries.  Haughty  beyond  comparison,  negli- 
gent of  the  duties  and  decorums  of  his  station,  profuse  as 
well  as  rapacious,  obnoxious  alike  to  his  own  order  and  to 
the  laity,  his  fall  had  long  been  secretly  desired  by  the  nation 
and  contrived  by  his  adversaries.  His  generosity  and  mag- 
nificence seem  rather  to  have  dazzled  succeeding  ages  than 
his  own.  But,  in  fact,  his  best  apology  is  the  disposition  of 
his  master.  The  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  far  more 
tyrannical  than  those  during  which  he  listened  to  the  counsels 
of  Wolsey ;  and  though  this  was  principally  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  latter  period,  it  is  but  equitable 
to  allow  some  praise  to  a  minister  for  the  mischief  which  he 
may  be  presumed  to  have  averted.  Had  a  nobler  spirit 
animated  the  parliament  which  met  at  the  era  of  Wolsey*s 
fall,  it  might  have  prompted  his  impeachment  for  gross  vio- 
lations of  liberty.  But  these  were  not  the  offences  that  had 
forfeited  his  prince's  favour,  or  that  they  dared  bring  to 
justice.  They  were  not  absent  perhaps  from  the  recollection 
of  some  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  prosecuting  the  fallen 
minister.  I  can  discover  no  better  apology  for  Sir  Thomas 
More's  participation  in  impeaching  Wolsey  on  articles  so 
frivolous  that  they  have  served  to  redeem  his  fame  with  later 
times,  than  his  knowledge  of  weightier  offences  against  the 
common  weal  which  could  not  be  alleged,  and  especially  the 
commissions  of  1525.t     But  in  truth  this  parliament  showed 

*  Hall,  699.  well  so  ably  defended  his  fallen  master 

t  Tlie  word  impeachment  is  not  very  that    nothing    was    done    upon    them. 

Accurately  applicable  to  these  proceedings  **  Upon  this  honest  beginning,"  says  lord 

against  Wolsey ;  since  the  articles  were  Herbert,  **  Cromwell  obtained  his  first 

first  presented  to  the  upper  house,  and  reputation."  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture, 

sent  down  to  the  commons,  where  Crom-  irom  Cromwell's  character  and  that  of 
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litde  outward  disposition  to  object  any  injustice  of  such  a 
kind  to  the  cardinal.  They  professed  to  take  upon  themselves 
to  give  a  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their 
own  and  their  country's  liberties.  They  passed  a  statute,  the 
most  extraordinary  perhaps  of  those  strange  times,  wherein 
**  they  do,  for  themselves  and  all  the  whole  body  of  the  realm 
which  they  represent,  freely,  liberally,  and  absolutely,  give 
and  grant  unto  the  king's  highness,  by  authority  of  this 
present  parliament,  all  and  every  sum  and  sums  of  money 
which  to  them  and  every  of  them,  is,  ought,  or  might  be 
doe,  by  reason  of  any  money,  or  any  other  thiug^  to  his 
grace  at  any  time  heretofore  advanced  or  paid  by  way  of 
trust  or  loan,  either  upon  any  letter  or  letters  under  the  king's 
privy  seal,  general  or  particular,  letter  missive,  promise 
bond,  or  obligation  of  re-payment,  or  by  any  taxation  or  other 
asse^ng,  by  virtue  of  any  commission  or  commissions,  or 
by  any  other  mean  or  means,  whatever  it  be,  heretofore  passed 
for  that  purpose."*  This  extreme  servility  and  breach  of 
trust  naturally  excited  loud  murmurs ;  for  the  debts  thus 
released  had  been  assigned  over  by  many  to  their  own  creditors, 
and,  having  all  the  security  both  of  the  king's  honour  and 
legal  obligation,  were  reckoned  as  valid  as  any  other  property. 
It  is  said  by  Hall,  that  most  of  this  house  of  commons  held 
offices  under  the  crown.  This  illaudable  precedent  was 
remembered  in  1544,  when  a  similar  act  passed,  releasing  to 
the  king  all  monies  borrowed  by  him  since  1542,  with  the 
additional  provision,  that  if  he  should  have  already  discharged 
any  of  these  debts,  the  party  or  his  heirs  should  repay  his 
majesty.t 

the  boose  of  commons,  as  well  as  from  made  their  wills  of  the  same,  and  some 

some  passages  of  Henry's  subsequent  be-  other  did  set  it  over  to  other  for  debt; 

harionr  towards  the  cardinal,  that  it  was  and  so  many  men  had  loss  by  it,  which 

not  the  lung's  intention  to  follow  up  this  caused  them  sore  to  murmur,  but  there 

prosecution,    at   least    for    the    present,  was  no  remedy.**  P.  767. 

This   also  I  find  to   be    Dr.  Lingard*s  f  Stot.  35  H.  8.  c.  12.     I   find  in  a 

opinion.  manuscript,  which  seems-  to  have  been 

*   Rot.  Pari.  vi.  164.    Burnet,  Appen-  copied  from  an  original  in  the  exchequer, 

diz.  No.  31.     <■  When  this  release  of  the  that  the  monies  thus  received  by  way  of 

loBO,"  nys  Hall,   «  was  known  to  the  loan  in  1543amounted  to  110,147/.  15s.  8dL 

commons  of  the  reaTm,  Lord!  so  they  There  was  also   a  sum   called  devotum 

grudged  and  spake  ill  of  the  whole  par-  money,  amounting  only  to  1093/.  8«.  Sc/., 

liament;  for  almost  every  man  counted  levied  in  1544,  **of  the  devotion  of  his 

on  his  diebtt  and  reckoned  surely  of  the  highness's  subjects  for  Defence  of  Chrie' 

payment  of  the  same,  and  therefore  some  fendom  against  the  Turk." 
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Henry  had  once  more  recourse,  about  1545,  to  a  general 
A  benevo-     exactiou,  miscalled  benevolence.     The  council's  in- 

lonceaaain  .  .  .      .  i  i   •      i  * 

exacted.  structions  to  the  commissioners  employed  m  levying* 
it  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  compulsory  character.  They  were 
directed  to  incite  all  men  to  a  loving  contribution  according 
to  the  rates  of  their  substance,  as  they  were  assessed  at  the 
last  subsidy,  calling  on  no  one  whose  lands  were  of  less  value 
than  40*.  or  whose  chattels  were  less  than  15/.  It  is  inti- 
mated that  the  least  which  his  majesty  could  reasonably 
accept  would  be  twenty  pence  in  the  pound,  on  the  yearly 
value  of  land,  and  half  that  sum  on  moveable  goods.  They 
are  to  summon  but  a  few  to  attend  at  one  time,  and  to  com- 
mune with  every  one  apart,  "  less  some  one  unreasonable 
man,  amongst  so  many,  forgetting  his  duty  towards  God,  his 
sovereign  lord,  and  his  country,  may  go  about  by  his  ma- 
licious frowardness  to  silence  all  the  rest,  be  they  never  so 
well  disposed/*  They  were  to  use  "  good  words  and  amiable 
behaviour,*'  to  induce  men  to  contribute,  and  to  dismiss  the 
obedient  with  thanks.  But  if  any  person  should  withstand 
their  gentle  solicitations,  alleging  either  poverty  or  some 
other  pretence  which  the  commissioners  should  deem  unfit  to 
be  allowed,  then,  after  failure  of  persuasions  and  reproaches 
for  ingratitude,  they  were  to  command  his  attendance  before 
the  privy  council,  at  such  time  as  they  should  appoint,  to 
whom  they  were  to  certify  his  behaviour,  enjoining  him  silence 
in  the  mean  time,  that  his  evil  example  might  not  corrupt  the 
better  disposed.* 

It  is  only  through  the  accidental  publication  of  some  family 
papers,  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  this  document, 
so  curiously  illustrative  of  the  government  of  Henry  VIII. 
From  the  same  authority  may  be  exhibited  a  particular 
specimen  of  the  consequences  that  awaited  the  refusal  of 
this   benevolence.      One   Richard    Reed,    an   alderman  of 

*  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  His-  The  whole  produced  11 9,581  Z.  1$,  6dl, 
tory^i.  711.  Strype*s  Eccles.  Memorials,  besides  arrears.  In  Haynes's  State  Pa- 
Appendix,  n.  119.  The  sums  raised  from  pers,  p.  54.,  we  find  a  curious  minute  of 
different  counties  for  this  benevolence  secretary  Paget,  containing  reasons  why 
afford  a  sort  of  criterion  of  their  relative  it  was  better  to  get  the  money  wanted  by 
opulence.  Somerset  gave  6807^  ;  Kent,  means  of  a  i>enevolence,  than  through 
64717. ;  Suffolk,  4512/.;  Norfolk,  4046/.;  parliament  But  he  does  not  hint  at  any 
Devon,  4527/.  ;  Essex,  5051 /L ;  but  Lan-  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary 
caster  only  660/.,  and  Cumberland,  574/.  grant. 
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London,  had  stood  alone,  as  is  said,  amon^  his  fellow*  oppressive 

-  !-•  MTJ  J     treatment 

Citizens,  m  refusing  to  contribute.  It  was  deemed  of  Reed, 
expedient  not  to  overlook  this  disobedience ;  and  the  course 
adopted  in  pursuing  it  is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  English 
army  was  then  in  the  field  on  the  Scots  border.  Reed  was 
sent  down  to  serve  as  a  soldier  at  his  own  charge ;  and  the 
general,  sir  Ralph  Ewer,  received  intimations  to  employ  him 
on  the  hardest  and  most  perilous  duty,  and  subject  him,  when 
in  garrison,  to  the  greatest  privations,  that  he  might  feel  the 
smart  of  his  folly  and  sturdy  disobedience.  "  Finally,*'  the 
letter  concludes,  **  you  must  use  him  in  all  things  according 
to  the  sharpe  disdplyne  militar  of  the  northern  wars.^'*  It 
is  natural  to  presume  that  few  would  expose  themselves  to 
the  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  citizen ;  and  that  the  com- 
missioners, whom  we  find  appointed  two  years  afterwards 
in  every  county,  to  obtain  from  the  king's  subjects  as  much 
as  they  would  willingly  give,  if  they  did  not  always  find 
perfect  readiness,  had  not  to  complain  of  many  peremptory 
denials,  t 

Such  was  the  security  that   remained   against   arbitrary 
taxation  under  the  two  Henries.     Were  men's  lives  5^^^^^  ^^ 
better  protected  from  unjust  measures,  and  less  at  JXn.  to?* 
the  mercy  of  a  jealous  court  ?     It  cannot  be  neces-  ''***°°- 
sary  to  expatiate  very  much  on  this  subject  in  a  work  that 
supposes  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  common  facts  of 
our  history ;  yet  it  would  leave  the  picture  too  imperfect, 
were  I  not   to   recapitulate  the  more  striking  instances  of 
sanguinary  injustice,  that  have  cast  so  deep  a  shade  over  the 
memory  of  these  princes. 

The  duke  of  Clarence,  attainted  in  the  reign  of  his  brother 
Edward  IV.,  left  one  son,  whom  his  uncle  restored  gari  ©r 
to  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick.  This  boy,  at  the  ^•'^**^''- 
accession  of  Henry  VII.,  being  then  about  twelve  years  old, 
was  shut  up  in  the  Tower.  Fifteen  years  of  captivity  had 
elapsed,  when,  if  we  trust  to  the  common  story,  having  un- 
fortunately become  acquainted  with  his  fellow-prisoner  Perkin 

*  Lodge*  p.  80.     Lord  Herbert  men-  ransom  than  the  benevolence  required  of 

tions  this  story,  and  observes,  that  Reed  him. 

having   been  taken   by  the  Scots,    was         f   Rymer,  xt.  84.    These  commissions 

corapdlfid   to  pay   much   more  for  his  bear  date  5th  Jan.  1546. 
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Warbeck,  he  listened  to  a  scheme  for  their  escape,  and  would 
probably  not  have  been  averse  to  second  the  ambitious  views 
of  that  young  man.  But  it  was  surmised,  with  as  much 
likelihood  as  the  character  of  both  parties  could  give  it,  that 
the  king  had  promised  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  remove  the 
earl  of  Warwick  out  of  the  way,  as  the  condition  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  best 
means  of  securing  their  inheritance.  Warwick  accordingly 
was  brought  to  trial  for  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment ;  which  he  was  induced  to  confess,  in  the  hope,  as  we 
must  conceive,  and  perhaps  with  an  assurance,  of  pardon^ 
and  was  immediately  executed. 

The  nearest  heir  to  the  house  of  York,  after  the  queen 
Earl  of  ^i^d  her  children,  and  the  descendants  of  the  duke 
Suffolk,  ^f  Clarence,  was  a  son  of  Edward  IV/s  sister,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  had 
joined  in  the  rebellion  of  Lambert  Simnel,  and  perished  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke.  Suffolk,  having  killed  a  man  in  an 
affray,  obtained  a  pardon,  which  the  king  compelled  him  to 
plead  in  open  court  at  his  arraignment.  This  laudable  im- 
partiality is  said  to  have  given  him  offence,  and  provoked 
his  flight  into  the  Netherlands  ;  whence,  being  a  man  of  a 
turbulent  disposition,  and  partaking  in  the  hatred  of  his  family 
towards  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
with  some  persons  at  home,  which  caused  him  to  be  attainted 
of  treason.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  archduke  Philip,  hav- 
ing been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  England,  found  himself 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  detention  at  Henry's  court.  On  con- 
senting to  his  departure,  the  king  requested  him  to  send  over 
the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  Philip,  though  not  insensible  to  the 
breach  of  hospitality  exacted  from  him,  was  content  to  satisfy 
his  honour  by  obtaining  a  promise  that  the  prisoner's  life 
should  be  spared.  Henry  is  said  to  have  reckoned  this  en- 
gagement merely  personal,  and  to  have  left  as  a  last  injunc- 
tion to  his  successor,  that  he  should  carry  into  effect  the 
sentence  against  Suffolk.  Though  this  was  an  evident  vio- 
lation of  the  promise  in  its  spirit,  yet  Henry  VHL,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  with  no  new  pretext,  caused  him  to  be 
executed. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  representing  the  ancient  family 
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of  Stafford,  and  hereditary  high  constable  of  England,  ^y^^e  or 
8tood  the  first  in  rank  and  consequence,  perhaps  in  ®"c^*"k*>*"- 
riches,  among  the  nobility.  But  being  too  ambitious  and 
arrogant  for  the  age  in  which  he  was  bom,  he  drew  on  him- 
self the  jealousy  of  the  king  and  the  resentment  of  Wolsey. 
The  evidence  on  his  trial  for  high  treason,  was  almost  en- 
tirely  confined  to  idle  and  vaunting  language,  held  with  ser- 
vants who  betrayed  his  confidence,  and  soothsayers  whom  he 
had  believed.  As  we  find  no  other  persons  charged  as  par- 
ties with  him,  it  seems  manifest  that  Buckingham  was  inno- 
cent of  any  real  conspiracy.  His  condemnation  not  only 
gratified  the  cardinal's  revenge,  but  answered  a  very  constant 
purpose  of  the  Tudor  government,  that  of  intimidating  the 
great  families,  from  whom  the  preceding  dynasty  had  expe- 
rienced so  mudi  disquietude.  * 

The  execution,  however,  of  Suffolk  was  at  least  not  con- 
trary to  law;  and  even  Buckingham  was  attainted  New  treason 
on  evidence  which,  according  to  the  tremendous  lati-  ttatutei.  ^ 
tnde  with  which  the  law  of  treason  had  been  construed,  a 
court  of  justice  could  not  be  expected  to  disregard.  But 
after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and  Henry's  breach  with  the  Roman 
see,  his  fierce  temper,  strengthened  by  habit  and  exasperated 
by  resistance,  demanded  more  constant  supplies  of  blood ; 
and  many  perished  by  sentences  which  we  can  hardly  prevent 
ourselves  from  considering  as  illegal,  because  the  statutes  to 
which  they  might  be  conformable  seem,  from  their  temporary 
duration,  their  violence,  and  the  passiveness  of  the  parlia- 
ments that  enacted  them,  rather  like  arbitrary  invasions  of  the 
law  than  alterations  of  it.  By  an  act  of  1534,  not  only  an 
oath  was  imposed  to  maintain  the  succession  in  the  heirs 
of  the  king's  second  marriage,  in  exclusion  of  the  princess 
Mary,  but  it  was  made  high  treason  to  deny  that  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  crown,  which,  till  about  two  years  before, 
no  one  had  ever  ventured  to  assert.t  Bishop  Fisher,  Executioni 
the  most  inflexibly  honest  churchman  who  filled  a  More. 

*  Hall,  622.     Hume,  who  is  faTour-  after  adds,  that  his  crime  proceeded  more 

able  to  Wolsey,  says,  "  There  is  no  reason  from  indiscretion  than  deliberate  malice, 

to  think  the  sentence  against  Bucking-  In  fact,  the  condemnation  of  this  great 

ham  unjust.*'    But  no  one  who  reads  the  noble  was  owing  to  Wolsey *s  resentment, 

trial  will  find  any  evidence  to  satisfy  a  acting  on  the  savage  temper  of  Henry, 
reuonablemind;  and  Hume  himself  soon        f  [^^  ^>  ^*  ^  ^^     '^^  ^  °<^^  accu- 
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high  Station  in  that  age,  was  beheaded  for  this  denial.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whose  name  can  ask  no  epithet,  underwent  a 
similar  fate.  He  had  offered  to  take  the  oath  to  maintain 
the  succession,  which,  as  he  justly  said,  the  legislature  was 
competent  to  alter ;  but  prudently  avoided  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  supremacy,  till  Rich,  solicitor-general,  and  after- 
wards chancellor,  elicited,  in  a  private  conversation,  some 
expressions  which  were  thought  sufficient  to  bring  him 
within  the  fangs  of  the  recent  statute.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  less  distinguished  persons,  chiefly  ecclesiastical,  were 
afterwards  executed  by  virtue  of  this  law. 

The  sudden  and  harsh  innovations  made  by  Henry  in 
religion,  as  to  which  every  artifice  of  concealment  and  delay 
is  required,  his  destruction  of  venerable  establishments,  his 
tyranny  over  the  recesses  of  the  conscience,  excited  so  dan- 
gerous a  rebellion  in  the  north  of  England,  that  his  own 
general,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  measures  of  conciliation.  *  The  insurgents  laid 
down  their  arms,  on  an  unconditional  promise  of  amnesty. 
But  another  rising  having  occurred  in  a  different  quarter,  the 


rately  stated.  This  act  does  not  make  it  was  "^most  unTrilling  to  grant  a  free  par- 
treason  to  deny  the  ecclesiastical  su-  don.  Norfolk  is  told,  **  If  you  could,  by 
premacy,  which  is  not  hinted  in  any  part  any  good  means  or  possible  dexterity, 
of  it ;  but  makes  a  refusal  to  take  the  reserve  a  very  few  persons  for  punish- 
oath  to  maintain  the  succession  in  the  ments,  you  should  assuredly  administer 
issue  of  the  king*s  marriage  with  Anne  the  greatest  pleasure  to  his  highness  that 
Boleyn  misprision  of  treason ;  and  on  this  could  be  imagined,  and  much  in  the  same 
More  and  Fisher,  who  scrupled  the  pre-  advance  your  own  honour." — P.  S2.  He 
amble  to  the  oath,  denying  the  pope's  must  have  thought  himself  in  danger 
right  of  dispensation,  though  they  would  from  some  of  these  letters,  which  indicate 
have  sworn  to  the  succession  itself,  as  a  the  king's  distrust  of  him.  He  had  re- 
legislative  enactment,  were  convicted  and  commended  the  employment  of  men  of 
imprisoned.  But  a  subsequent  statute,  high  rank  as  lords  of  the  marches,  instead 
26  H.  8.  c.  13.,  made  it  high  treason  to  of  the  rather  inferior  persons  whom  the 
wish  by  words  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  king  had  lately  chosen.  Tliis  called 
title,  name,  or  dignity  :  and  the  appella-  down  on  him  rather  a  warm  reprimand 
tion,  Supreme  Head,  being  part  of  this  (p.  39.)*  for  it  was  the  natural  policy  of 
title,  not  only  More  and  I<isher,  but  se-  a  despotic  court  to  restrain  the  ascendancy 
veral  others,  suffered  death  on  this  con-  of  great  families ;  nor  were  there  wanting 
struction.  See  this  fully  explained  in  very  good  reasons  for  this,  even  if  the 
the  27th  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  by  public  weal  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
Mr.  Bruce.  1845.]  Henry's  council.  See  also,  for  the  subject 
*  Several  letters  that  passed  between  of  this  note,  the  State  Papers  Hen.  VIII., 
the  council  and  duke  of  Norfolk  (Hard-  p.  518.,  et  alibi.  They  contain  a  good 
.wicke  State  Papers,  i.  28.,  &c.),  tend  to  deal  of  interesting  matter  as  to  the  north- 
confirm  what  some  historians  have  hinted,  em  rebellion,  which  gave  Henry  a  pretext 
that  he  was  suspected  of  leaning  too  for  great  severities  towards  the  raonas- 
fiivourably  towards  the  rebels.     The  king  teries  in  that  part  of  England. 
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king*  made  use  of  this  pretext  to  put  to  death  some  persons 
of  superior  rank,  who,  though  they  had,  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion,  partaken  in  the  first  rebellion,  had  no  concern  in 
the  second,  and  to  let  loose  military  law  upon  their  followers. 
Nor  was  his  vengeance  confined  to  those  who  had  evidently 
been  guilty  of  these  tumults.  It  is,  indeed,  unreasonable  to 
deny  that  there  might  be,  nay,  there  probably  were,  some 
real  conspirators  among  those  who  sufiered  on  the  scaffolds 
of  Henry.  Yet  in  the  proceedings  against  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  an  aged  woman,  but  obnoxious  as  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence  and  mother  of  Reginald  Pole,  an  active 
instrument  of  the  pope  in  fomenting  rebellion  *,  against  the 
abbots  of  Reading  and  Glastonbury,  and  others  who  were 
implicated  in  charges  of  treason  at  this  period,  we  find  so 
much  haste,  such  neglect  of  judicial  forms,  and  so  blood- 
thirsty a  determination  to  obtain  convictions,  that  we  are 
naturally  tempted  to  reckon  them  among  the  victims  of 
revenge  or  rapacity. 

It  was  probably  during  these  prosecutions  that  Cromwell, 
a  man  not  destitute  of  liberal  qualities,  but  who  is  cromweu. 
liable  to  the  one  great  reproach  of  having  obeyed  too  implicitly 
a  master  whose  commands  were  crimes,  inquired  of  the 
judges  whether,  if  parliament  should  condemn  a  man  to  die 
for  treason  without  hearing  him,  the  attainder  could  ever  be 
disputed.  They  answered  that  it  was  a  dangerous  question, 
and  that  parliament  should  rather  set  an  example  to  inferior 
courts  by  proceeding  according  to  justice.  But  being  pressed 
to  reply  by  the  king's  express  commandment,  they  said  that 
an  attainder  in  parliament,  whether  the  party  had  been  heard 
or  not  in  his  defence,  could  never  be  reversed  in  a  court  of 
law.  No  proceedings,  it  is  said,  took  place  a^^ainst  the  person 
intended,  nor  is  it  known  who  he  was.t     But  men  prone  to 

*  Pole,  at  his  own  solicitation,  was  and  temperate  life.   Phillips,  his  able  and 

appointed  legate  to  the  Low  Countries  in  artful  biographer,  both  proves  and  glories 

J.537,  with  the   sole   object  of  keeping  in  the  treason.     Life  of  Pole,  sect.  S. 
alive  the  flame  of  the  northern  rebellion,         f  Coke's  4th  Institute,  37.    It  is  how* 

and  exciting  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  ever  said  by  lord  Herbert  and  others, 

the  £ngUsh  nation,  to  restore   religion  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury  and  the 

by  force,  if  not  to  dethrone  Henry.     It  marchioness  of  Exeter  were  not  heard  in 

u  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  he  was  in-  their    defence.     The    acts    of   attainder 

fiuenced   by  ambitious  views  in  a  pro-  against    them    were    certainly    hurried 

ceeding  so  treasonable,  and  so  little  in  through  parliament ;  but  whether  with- 

eonformity   with  his    polished  manners  out  hearing  the  parties,  does  not  appear. 
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remark  all  that  seems  an  appropriate  retribution  of  Provi- 
dence, took  notice,  that  he,  who  had  thus  solicited  the 
interpreters  of  the  law  to  sanction  such  a  violation  of  natural 
justice,  was  himself  its  earliest  example.  In  the  apparent 
zenith  of  favour,  this  able  and  faithful  minister,  the  king's 
vicegerent  in  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  recently  created 
earlofJEssex,  fell  so  suddenly,  and  so  totally  without  offence, 
that  it  has  perplexed  some  writers  to  assign  the  cause.  But 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Henry's  dissatisfaction  with  his 
fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom  Cromwell  had  recom- 
mended, alienated  his  selfish  temper,  and  inclined  his  ear  to 
the  whisperings  of  those  courtiers  who  abhorred  the  favourite 
and  his  measures.  An  act  attainting  him  of  treason  and 
heresy  was  hurried  through  parliament,  without  hearing  him 
in  his  defence.*  The  charges,  indeed,  were  so  ungrounded, 
that  had  he  been  permitted  to  refute  them,  his  condemnation, 
though  not  less  certain,  might,  perhaps,  have  caused  more 
shame.  This  precedent  of  sentencing  men  unheard,  by 
means  of  an  act  of  attainder,  was  followed  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Barnes,  burned  not  long  afterwards  for  heresy. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been,  throughout  Henry's  reign, 
Duke  of  ^^^  of  his  most  confidential  ministers.  But  as  the 
Norfolk,  j^jjjg  approached  his  end,  an  inordinate  jealousy  of 
great  men,  rather  than  mere  caprice,  appears  to  have 
prompted  the  resolution  of  destroying  the  most  conspicuous 
family  in  England.  Norfolk's  son  too,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
though  long  a  favourite  with  the  king,  possessed  more  talents 
and  renown,  as  well  as  a  more  haughty  spirit,  than  was 

*  Burnet  observes,  that  Cranmer  was  vertendum  est,  quod  in  hac  scssione  cum 

absent  the  first  day  the  bill  was  read,  proceres  darent  suffragia,  et  dicerent  sen- 

17th   June,    1540;   and   by   his  silence  tentias  super  actibus  prcdictis,  ea  erat 

leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  he  was  concordia  et  sententiarum  conformitas,  ut 

so  likewise  on  19th  June,  when  it  was  Binguli  iis  et  eorum  singulis  assenserint, 

read  a  second  and  third  time.     But  this,  ncmine  discrepante,     Thomas  de  Soule- 

I  fear,  cannot  be  asserted.    He  is  marked  mont.  Cleric.  Parliamentorum,**     As  far 

in  the  journal  as  present  on  the  latter  therefore  as  entries  on  the  journals  are 

day ;  and  there  is  the  following  entry :  evidenoe,    Cranmer   was    placed   in   the 

**  Hodie  lecta  est  pro  secundo  et  tertio,  painful  and  humiliating  predicament  of 

billa  attincturas  ThomsB  Comitis  Essex,  voting   for   the    death   of   his   innocent 

et  communi  omnium  procenim  tunc  prae-  friend.     He  had  gone  as  far  as  he  dared 

sentium    concessu,   nemine   discrepante,  in    writing   a  letter   to    Henry,    which 

expedita  est.'*     And  at  the  close  of  the  might  be  construed  into  an  apology  for 

session,  we  find  a  still  more  remarkable  Cromwell,  though  it  was  full  as  miich  so 

testimony  to  the  unanimity  of  parliament,  for  himself, 
in  the  following  words :  **  Hoc  animad- 
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compatible  with  his  safety.  A  strong  party  at  court  had 
always  been  hostile  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  his  ruin  was 
attributed  especially  to  the  influence  of  the  two  Seymours. 
No  accusations  could  be  more  futile  than  those  which  sufficed 
to  take  away  the  life  of  the  noblest  and  most  accomplished 
man  in  England.  Surrey's  treason  seems  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  quartering  the  royal  arms  in  his  escutcheon  ;  and 
this  false  heraldry,  if  such  it  were,  must  have  been  considered 
as  evidence  of  meditating  the  king's  death.  His  father  igno* 
miniously  confessed  the  charges  against  himself,  in  a  vain 
hope  of  mercy  from  one  who  knew  not  what  it  meant.  An 
act  of  attainder  (for  both  houses  of  parliament  were  com- 
monly made  accessary  to  the  legal  murders  of  this  reign) 
was  passed  with  much  haste,  and  perhaps  irregularly ;  but 
Henry's  demise  ensuing  at  the  instant,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Norfolk.  Continuing  in  prison  during  Edward's  reign, 
he  just  survived  to  be  released  and  restored  in  blood  under 
Mary. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  monarch's  ferocity,  as  we  bestow 
most  of  our  admiration  on  Sir  Thomas  More,  so  we  ^^^^^ 
reserve  our  greatest  pity  for  Anne  Boleyn.     Few,  ®**'®^* 
very  few,  have  in  any  age  hesitated  to  admit  her  innocence.* 


*  Burnet  has  taken  much  pains  with  without  vouching  for  them  indeed,  but 

the  subject,  and  set  her  innocence  in  a  without  any  reprobation  of  their  absurd 

Tery   clear  light:  —  L  197.  and  iii.  114.  malignitj.     Lingard's  Hist,  of  England, 

See  also  Strype,i.  280.  and  £llis*s  Letters,  vi.  153.  (8to.  edit.)     Thus  he  intimates 

ii.  52.      But  Anne  had  all  the  failings  of  that  **  the  records  of  her  trial  and  con- 

B  vain,  weak  woman,  raised  suddenly  to  viction  have  perished,  perhaps  by   the 

greatness.     She   behaved   with   unamia-  hands  of  those  who  respected  her  me- 

ble  viodictiveness  towards  VVolsey,  and  mory,"  p.  SI 6.,  though  the  evidence  is 

perhaps   (but  this  worst  charge  is  not  given  by  Burnet ;  and  the  record  (in  the 

Ailly  authenticated)  exasperated  the  king  technical  sense)  of  a  trial  contains  no- 

against  More.     A  remarkable  passage  in  thing  from  which  a  party's  guilt  or  in- 

(^vendish^s  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  103.  edit,  nocence  can  be  inferred.     Thus  he  saya 

1667,  strongly  displays  her  indiscretion.  that  those   who  were   executed  on  the 

A  late  writer,  whose  acuteness  and  in-  same  charge  with  the  queen,  neither  ad- 
dnstrj  would  raise  him  to  a  very  respect-  mitted  nor  denied  the  offence  for  which 
able  place  among  our  historians,  if  he  they  suffered ;  though  the  best  informed 
could  have  repressed  the  inveterate  par-  writers  assert  that  Norrls  constantly  de- 
tiality  of  his  profession,  has  used  every  clared  the  queen's  innocence  and  his  own. 
oblique  artifice  to  lead  his  readers  into  a  Dr.  Lingard  can  hardly  be  thought 
belief  of  Anne  Boleyn's  guilt*  while  he  serious,  when  he  takes  credit  to  himself, 
affects  to  hold  the  balance,  and  state  both  in  the  commencement  of  a  note  at  the 
sides  of  the  question  without  determin-  end  of  the  same  volume,  for  not  "  ren- 
iog  it.  Thus  he  repeats  what  he  must  dering  his  book  more  interesting,  by  re- 
have  known  to  be  the  strange  and  ex-  presenting  her  as  an  innocent  and  injured 
tnvagant  lies  of  Sanders  about  her  birth;  woman,  falling  a  victim  to  the  intrigues 
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But  her  discretion  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  preserve  her 
steps  on  that  dizzy  height,  which  she  had  ascended  with  more 
eager  ambition  than  feminine  delicacy  could  approve.  Henry 
was  probably  quicksighted  enough  to  perceive  that  he  did  not 
possess  her  affections^  and  his  own  were  soon  transferred  to 
another  object.  Nothing  in  this  detestable  reign  is  worse 
than  her  trial.  She  was  indicted,  partly  upon  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  which,  by  a  just  though  rather  technical  con- 
struction, has  been  held  to  extend  the  guilt  of  treason  to  an 
adulterous  queen  as  well  as  to  her  paramour,  and  partly  on 
the  recent  law  for  preservation  of  the  succession,  which 
attached  the  same  penalties  to  any  thing  done  or  said  in  slander 
of  the  king's  issue.  Her  levities  in  discourse  were  brought 
within  this  strange  act  by  a  still  more  strange  interpretation. 
Nor  was  the  wounded  pride  of  the  king  content  witli  her 
death.  Under  the  fear,  as  is  most  likely,  of  a  more  cruel 
punishment,  which  the  law  affixed  to  her  offence,  Anne  was 
induced  to  confess  a  pre-contract  with  Lord  Percy,  on  which 
her  marriage  with  the  king  was  annulled  by  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence,  without  awaiting  its  certain  dissolution  by  the  axe.* 

of  a  religious  faction.**  He  well  knows  *  The  lords  pronounced  a  singular 
that  he  could  not  have  done  so,  without  sentence,  that  she  should  be  burned  or 
contradicting  the  tenor  of  his  entire  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Burnet 
work,  without  ceasing,  as  it  were,  to  be  says,  the  judges  complained  of  this  as 
himself.  All  the  rest  of  this  note  is  a  unprecedented.  Perhaps  in  strictness  the 
pretended  bidancing  of  evidence,  in  the  king^s  right  to  alter  a  sentence  is  ques- 
style  of  a  judge  who  can  hardly  bear  to  tionable ;  or  rather  would  be  so,  if  a  few 
put  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  a  precedents  were  out  of  the  way.  In  high 
prisoner*s  innocence.  treason  committed  by  a  roan,  the  be- 
I  regret  very  much  to  be  compelled  to  heading  was  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
add  the  name  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  the  king  only  remitted  the  more  cruel 
those  who  have  countenanced  the  sup-  preliminaries.  Women,  till  1791,  were 
position  of  Anne  Boleyn*s  guilt.  But  condemned  to  be  burned.  But  the  two 
Mr.  Turner,  a  most  worthy  and  pains-  queens  of  Henry,  the  countess  of  Salis- 
taking  man,  to  whose  earlier  writings  bury,  lady  Rochford,  lady  Jane  Grey, 
our  literature  is  much  indebted,  has,  in  and,  in  later  times,  Mrs.  Lisle,  were  be- 
bis  history  of  Henry  VIII.,  gone  upon  headed.  Poor  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  not 
the  strange  principle  of  exalting  that  ty-  thought  noble  enough  to  be  rescued 
rant's  reputation  at  the  expense  of  every  from  the  fire.  In  felony,  where  beheading 
oAe  of  his  victims,  to  whatever  party  they  is  no  part  of  the  sentence,  it  has  been 
may  have  belonged.  Odit  damnatot,  substituted  by  the  king*s  warrant,  in  the 
Perhaps  he  is  the  first,  and  will  be  the  cases  of  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  lord 
last,  who  has  defended  the  attainder  of  Audley.  I  know  not  why  the  latter 
sir  Thomas  More.  A  verdict  of  a  jury,  obtained  this  favour;  for  it  had  been 
an  assertion  of  a  statesman,  a  recital  of  refused  to  lord  Stourton,  hanged  for 
an  act  of  parliament,  are,  with  him,  sa-  murder  under  Mary,  as  it  was  aAerwards 
tisfactory  proofs  of  the  most  improbable  to  earl  Ferrers, 
accusations  against  the  most  blameless 
character. 
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Henry  seems  to  have  thought  his  honour  too  much  sullied  by 
the  infidelity  of  a  lawful  wife.  But  for  this  destiny  he  was 
yet  reserved.  I  shall  not  impute  to  him  as  an  act  of  tyranny 
the  execution  of  Catherine  Howard,  since  it  appears  probable 
that  the  licentious  habits  of  that  young  woman  had  continued 
after  her  marriage*;  and  though  we  might  not  in  general 
applaud  the  vengeance  of  a  husband  who  should  put  a  guilty 
mfe  to  death,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Henry  YHL 
should  lose  so  reasonable  an  opportunity  of  shedding  blood.t 
It  was  after  the  execution  of  this  fifth  wife  that  the  celebrated 
law  was  enacted,  whereby  any  woman  whom  the  king  should 
marry  as  a  virgin  incurred  the  penalties  of  treason,  if  she  did 
not  previously  reveal  any  failings  that  had  disqualified  her  for 
the  service  of  Diana,  t 

These  parliamentary  attainders,  being  intended  rather  as 
judicial  than  legislative  proceeding,  were  violations  Fmh  tu. 
ot  reason  and  justice  in  the  application  ot  law.    r>ut  Wthepe. 
many  general  enactments  of  this  reign  bear  the  same  treMon. 
character  of  servility.    New  political  offences  were  created  in 
every  parliament,  against  which  the  severest  penalties  were 
denounced.     The  nation  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  in  the 
termination  of  those  long  debates  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  when  the  king's  divorce,  and  the  consequent 
illegitimacy  of  his  eldest  daughter,  laid  open  the  succession 

*  [The  letters  published  in  State  woven  by  the  industry  of  the  reformers. 
Papers*  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  voL  i.  p.  689.  which  brought  the  young  queen  to  the 
et  post,  by  no  means  increase  this  pro-  scaffold,  and  weakened  the  ascendancy  of 
bability  ;  Catherine  Howard*^  post-nup-  the  reigning  party."  p.  407.  Tliis  is  a 
ttal  guilt  must  remain  very  questionable,  very  strange  assertion ;  for  he  proceeds 
which  makes  her  execution,  and  that  of  to  admit  her  ante 'nuptial  guilt,  which 
others  who  suffered  with  her,  another  of  indeed  she  is  well  known  to  have  con- 
Henry's  murders.  There  is  too  much  fessed,  and  does  not  give  the  slightest 
appearance  that  Cranmer,  by  the  king*a  proof  of  any  plot  Yet,  he  adds,  speaking 
order,  promised  that  her  life  should  be  of  the  queen  and  lady  Rochford,  ^  I 
spared,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  confes*  fear  [i.  e.  wish  to  insinuate]  both  were 
sion  of  a  pre-contract  with  Derham.  1 845.1  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Anne  Boleyn.** 

t  It  is  often  difficult  to  understand         |  Stat.  26  H.  6.  c.  IS. 
the  grounds  of  a  parliamentary  attainder,         It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  act 

for  which   any    kind   of  evidence    was  attainting  Catherine  Howard  of  treason 

thought  sufficient ;    and    the  strongest  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  king's  assent 

proo6  against    Catherine    Howard   un-  to  bills    by  commission  under  the  great 

doubtcdly  related  to  her  behaviour  be-  seal  is  as  valid  as  if  he  were  personally 

fi»re  marriage,  which  could  be  no  legal  present,  any  custom  or  use  to  the  contrary 

crime.     But  some  of  the  depositions  ex-  notwithstanding.     3SH.  8.  c.  21.     This 

tend  fiutber.  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  be  the 

Dr.  Lingard  has  made  a  carious  oh-  earliest   instance  of  the   king's  passing 

servation  on    this  case.     **  A  plot  was  bills  in  this  manner. 

VOL,  !•  D 
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to  fresh  questions.  It  was  needlessly  unnatural  and  unjust 
to  bastardize  the  princess  Mary,  whose  title  ought  rather  to 
have  had  the  confirmation  of  parliament.  But  Henry,  who 
would  have  deemed  so  moderate  a  proceeding  injurious  to  his 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  a  sort  of  concession  to  the 
adversaries  of  the  divorce,  procured  an  act  settling  the  crown 
on  his  children  by  Anne  or  any  subsequent  wife.  Any  person 
disputing  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  second  marriage  might, 
by  the  sort  of  construction  that  would  be  put  on  this  act, 
become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  In  two  years  more 
this  very  marriage  was  annulled  by  sentence ;  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  treasonable  to  assert  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth's legitimacy.  The  same  punishment  was  enacted  against 
such  as  should  marry  without  licence  under  the  great  seal,  or 
have  a  criminal  intercourse  with,  any  of  the  king's  children 
**  lawfully  bom,  or  otherwise  commonly  reputed  to  be  his 
children,  or  his  sister,  aunt,  or  niece."  • 

Henry's  two  divorces  had  created  an  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Act  jriving  Jiiic  <>f  succession,  which  parliament  endeavoured  to 
tionhh?'  remove,  not  by  such  constitutional  provisions  in 
force  of  uw.  ^oncurrence  with  the  crown  as  might  define  the 
course  of  inheritance,  but  by  enabling  the  king,  on  failure  of 
issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  other  lawful  wife,  to  make 
over  and  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  any  persons  at  his  pleasure, 
not  even  reserving  a  preference  to  the  descendants  of  former 
sovereigns.t  By  a  subsequent  statute,  the  princesses  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  were  nominated  in  the  entail,  after  the  king's 
male  issue,  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions  as  he  should 
declare,  by  non-compliance  with  which  their  right  was  to 
cease,  t  This  act  still  left  it  in  his  power  to  limit  the  re- 
mainder at  his  discretion.  In  execution  of  this  authority,  he 
devised  the  crown,  upon  failure  of  issue  from  his  three 
children,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Mary  duchess  of  Sufiblk, 
the  younger  of  his  two  sisters ;  postponing  at  least,  if  not 
excluding,  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  descended  from  his 
elder  sister  Margaret.  In  surrendering  the  regular  laws  of 
the  monarchy  to  one  man's  caprice,  this  parliament  became 
accessary,  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  to  dispositions  which  might 

♦  28  H.  8.  c.  18.  t  28  H.  8.  c.  7.  J  35  H.  8.  c  1. 
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eventually  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  it 
seemed  to  aim  at  inflicting  a  still  deeper  injury  on  future 
generations,  in  enacting  that  a  king,  after  he  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  might  repeal  any 
statutes  made  since  his  accession.*  Such  a  provision  not 
only  tended  to  annihilate  the  authority  of  a  regency,  and  to 
expose  the  kingdom  to  a  sort  of  anarchical  confusion  during 
its  continuance,  but  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
absolute  power  of  abrogating  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Three  years  afterwards  it  was  enacted  that  proclamations 
made  by  the  king  and  council,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, should  have  the  force  of  statutes,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  prejudicial  to  any  person's  inheritance,  offices, 
liberties,  goods,  and  chattels,  or  infringe  the  established  laws. 
This  has  been  often  noticed  as  an  instance  of  servile  com- 
pliance«  It  is,  however,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  free 
constitution  it  infringed,  and  demonstrates  that  the  prerogative 
could  not  soar  to  the  heights  it  aimed  at,  till  thus  imped  by 
the  perfidious  hand  of  parliament.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  power  given  to  the  king's  proclamations  is  consider- 
ably limited.! 

A  government  administered  with  so  frequent  violations  not 
only  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  Englishmen,  but  of  those 
still  more  sacred  rights  which  natural  law  has  established, 
must  have  been  regarded,  one  would  imagine,  with  just 
abhorrence,  and  earnest  longings  for  a  change.  Yet  con- 
temporary authorities  by  no  means  answer  to  this  expectation. 
Some  mention  Henry  after  his  death  in  language  of  eulogy ; 

*  28  H.  8.  c.  17.  honour  of  the  kjng*8  ni^JGsty,  <*  who  might 
t  31  H.  8.  c  8.  Burnet,  i.  263.,  ex-  full  ill  bear  it,'*  &c.  See  this  act  at 
plaiiis  the  origin  of  this  aet  Great  ex-  length  in  the  great  edition  of  the  statutes. 
eeptions  had  been  taken  to  some  of  the  lliere  was  one  singular  provision :  the 
king's  ecclesiastical  proclamations,  which  clause  protecting  all  persons,  as  men- 
altered  laws,  and  laid  taxes  on  spiritual  tioned,  in  their  inheritance  or  other  pro- 
persons.  He  justly  obserres  that  the  re-  perty,  proceeds,  **  nor  shall  by  virtue  of 
itrietioDS  contained  in  it  gave  great  power  the  said  act  suffer  any  pains  of  death." 
to  the  judges,  who  had  the  power  of  But  an  exception  is  afterwards  made  for 
espoondrag  in  their  bands.  The  pre-  **  such  persons  which  shall  offend  against 
amble  is  lull  as  offensive  as  the  body  of  any  proclamation  to  be  made  by  the 
the  act;  reciting  the  contempt  and  dis-  king*s  highness,  h's  heirs  or  successors, 
obedience  of  the  king  s  proclamations  by  for  or  concerning  any  kind  of  heresies 
snme  **  who  did  not  consider  vhat  a  king  against  Christian  doctrine."  Thus  it 
by  hit  royal  power  might  da,**  which,  if  it  seems  that  the  king  claimed  a  power  to 
eontmued,  would  tend  to  the  disobe-  declare  heresy  by  proclamation,  under 
dicnee  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  dis-  penalty  of  death. 

D  3 
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and,  if  we  except  those  whom  attachment  to  the  ancient 
religion  had  inspired  with  hatred  towards  his  memory,  very 
few  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  his  name  would  descend 
to  posterity  among  those  of  the  many  tyrants  and  oppressors 
of  innocence,  whom  the  wrath  of  Heaven  has  raised  up,  and 
the  servility  of  men  has  endured.  I  do  not  indeed  believe 
that  he  had  really  conciliated  his  people's  affection.  That 
perfect  fear  which  attended  him  must  have  cast  out  love. 
But  he  had  a  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  and  several 
which  a  nation  is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign.  He  wanted, 
or  at  least  did  not  manifest  in  any  eminent  degree,  one  usual 
vice  of  tyrants,  dissimulation ;  his  manners  were  affable,  and 
his  temper  generous.  Though  his  schemes  of  foreign  policy 
were  not  very  sagacious,  and  his  wars,  either  with  France  or 
Scotland,  productive  of  no  material  advantage,  they  were 
uniformly  successful,  and  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  English 
name.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  reverence  with  which  our 
forefathers  cherished  this  king's  memory,  was  the  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  Reformation.  They  saw  in  him  not  indeed 
the  proselyte  of  their  faith,  but  the  subverter  of  their  enemies* 
power,  the  avenging  minister  of  Heaven,  by  whose  giant  arm 
the  chain  of  superstition  had  been  broken,  and  the  prison 
gates  burst  asunder.* 

The  ill-assorted  body  of  councillors  who  exercised  the  func- 
ooTernmcnt  tious  of  rcgcucy  by  Hcnry's  testament,  were  sensible 
vi/?coIn-  that  they  had  not  sinews  to  wield  his  iron  sceptre, 
^"°"'  and  that  some  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  a  nation  ex- 
asperated as  well  as  overawed  by  the  violent  measures  of  his 
reign.  In  the  first  section  accordingly  of  Edward's  parliament, 
the  new  treasons  and  felonies  which  had  been  created  to  please 
his  father's  sanguinary  disposition,  were  at  once  abrogated.t 

*  Gray  has  finely  glanced  at  thU  bright  the  punishment  of  those  who  refused  to 

point  of  Henry's  character,  in  that  beau-  swear  to  the  king's  supremacy:  p.  S51. 
tiful    stanza  where    he    has    made    the         After   all,    Henry  was  every  whit  as 

founders  of  Cambridge  pass  before  our  good  a  king  and  man  as  Francis  I.,  whom 

eyes,  like  shadows  over  a  magic  glass :  there  are  still  some,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  majestic  lord,  the  channel,  servile  enough  to  extol ;  not 

Who  broke  the  bond,  of  Rome.  jq  |he  least  more  tyrannical   and   san- 

In  a  poet,  this  was  a  fair  employment  guinary,  and  of  better  faith  towards  his 

of  his  art ;  but  the  partiality  of  Burnet  neighbours. 

towards   Henry  VIII.    is   less  warrant-         f  1  Edw.  6.  c.  J 2.      By  this  act  it  is 

able ;  and  he  should  have  blushed  to  ex-  provided  that  a  lord  of  parliament  shall 

cuse,  by  absurd  and  unworthy  sophistry,  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  though  he  caa. 
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Hie  statute  of  Edward  III.  became  again  the  standard  of 
high  treason,  except  that  the  denial  of  the  king's  supremacy 
was  still  liable  to  its  penalties.  The  same  act,  which  relieves 
the  subject  from  these  terrors,  contains  also  a  repeal  of  that 
which  had  given  legislative  validity  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tions. These  provisions  appear  like  an  elastic  recoil  of  the 
constitution  after  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  that  despotic 
reign.  But,  however  they  may  indicate  the  temper  of  par- 
liament, we  must  consider  them  but  as  an  unwilling  and 
insincere  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Henry, 
too  arrogant  to  dissemble  with  his  subjects,  had  stamped  the 
law  itself  with  the  print  of  his  despotism.  The  more  wily 
courtiers  of  Edward's  council  deemed  it  less  obnoxious  to 
violate  than  to  new-mould  the  constitution.  For,  although 
proclamations  had  no  longer  the  legal  character  of  statutes, 
we  find  several  during  Edward's  reign  enforced  by  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
were  first  established  by  no  other  authority,  though  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  parliament.  Rates  were  thus  fixed  for  the 
price  of  provisions ;  bad  money  was  cried  down,  with  penalties 
on  those  who  should  buy  it  under  a  certain  value,  and  the 
melting  of  the  current  coin  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture.* 
Some  of  these  might  possibly  have  a  sanction  from  precedent, 
and  from  the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  re- 
gulating the  coin.  But  no  legal  apology  can  be  made  for  a 
proclamation  in  April,  15499  addressed  to  all  justices  of  the 
peace,  enjoining  them  to  arrest  sowers  and  tellers  abroad  of 
vain  and  forged  tales  and  lies,  and  to  commit  them  to  the 
galleys,  there  to  row  in  chains  as  slaves  during  the  king's 
pleasurct     One  would  imagine  that  the  late  statute  had  been 

not  read.    Sect.  14.     Yet  one  can  hardly  nier,  ▼!!.  158.     But  at  Edward's  corona- 

belicTe,  that  this  provision  was  necessary  tion,  the  archbishop  presented  the  king 

at  so  late  an  era.  to  the  people,  as  rightful  and  undoubted 

•  2  Strype,  147.  341,  491.  inheritor  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  to 

t  Id.  149.     Dr.  Lingard  has  remarked  the  royal  dignity  and  crown  imperial  of 

an  important  change  in  the  coronation  this  realm,  &c.,  and  asked  if  they  would 

ceremony   of  Edward   VI.      Formerly,  serve  him  and  assent  to  his  coronation, 

the  king  had  taken  an  oath  to  preserve  as  by  their  duty  of  allegiance  they  were 

the  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  especially  bound  to  do.     All  ih'is  was  before  the 

thone  granted  by  £dward  the  Confessor,  oath.     2  Burnet,  Appendix,  p.  93. 
&&,  beibre  the  people  were  asked  whe-         Few  will  pretend  that  the  coronation, 

ther  they  would  consent  to  have  him  as  or  the  coronation  oath,  was  essential  to 

their   king.     See   the  form  observed  at  the  legal  succession  of  the  crown,  or  the 

Riehard  the  Second's  coronation  in  Ry-  exercise   of  its   prerogatives.     But  this 
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repealed,  as  too  far  restraining  the  royal  power,  rather  than 
as  giving  it  an  unconstitutional  extension. 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  if  the  new  administration  had 
Attainder  of  ^^^  ^^^^Y  imbibed  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  their  late 
lord  Seymour,  ^laster,  they  were  as  little  scrupulous  in  bending  the 
rules  of  law  and  justice  to  their  purpose  in  cases  of  treason. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  nominated  by  Henry  only  as  one  of 
his  sixteen  executors,  obtained  almost  immediately  afterwards 
a  patent  from  the  young  king,  constituting  him  sole  regent 
under  the  name  of  protector,  with  the  assistance  indeed  of 
the  rest  as  his  councillors,  but  with  the  power  of  adding  any 
others  to  their  number.  Conscious  of  his  own  usurpation, 
it  was  natural  for  Somerset  to  dread  the  ^spiring  views  of 
others ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  discovered  a  rival  in  his 
brother,  lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  whom,  fiocording  to  the 
policy  of  that  age,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  destroy  by  a 
bill  of  attainder.  Seymour  was  apparently  a  dangerous  and 
unprincipled  man ;  he  had  courted  the  favour  of  the  young 
king  by  small  presents  of  money,  and  appears  beyond  ques- 
tion to  have  entertained  a  hope  of  marrying  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  who  had  lived  much  in  his  house  during  lus  short 
union  with  the  queen  dowager.  *It  was  surmised  that  this 
lady  had  been  poisoned  to  make  room  for  a  still  nobler  con- 
sort.* But  in  this  there  could  be  no  treason  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  evidence  was  given  which  could  have  brought 
him  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  In  this  prosecution 
against  lord  Seymour,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  follow 
the  very  worst  of  Henry's  precedents,  by  not  hearing  the 
accused  in  his  defence.  The  bill  passed  through  the  upper 
house,  the  natural  guardian  of  a  peer's  life  and  honour,  with- 

alteration  in  the  form  is  a  curious  proof  attested  by  foreign  writers  of  that  age 
of  the  solicitude  displayed  by  the  Tudors,  (though  Burnet  has  thrown  doubts  upon 
as  it  was  much  more  by  the  next  family,  it),  that  some  differences  between  tho 
to  suppress  every  recollection  that  could  queen-dowager  and  the  duchess  of  So- 
make  their  sovereignty  appear  to  be  of  merset  aggravated  at  least  those  of  their 
popular  origin.  husbands.  P.  61.  69.  It  is  alleged 
*  Haynes's  State  Papers  contain  many  with  absurd  exaggeration,  in  the  articles 
curious  proofs  of  the  incipient  amour  against  lord  Seymour,  that,  had  the 
between  lord  Seymour  and  Elizabeth,  former  proved  immediately  with  child 
and  show  much  indecent  familiarity  on  after  her  marriage  with  him,  it  might 
one  side,  with  a  little  childish  coquetry  have  passed  for  the  king*s.  This  mar- 
on  tlie  other,  lliese  documents  also  riage,  however,  did  not  take  place  before 
rather  tend  to  confirm  the  story  of  our  June,  Henry  having  died  in  January, 
elder   historians,   which   1  have    found  Ellis's  Letters^  iL  150. 
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out  one  dissenting  voice*  The  Gommons  addressed  the  king 
that  tbey  might  hear  the  witnesses,  and  also  the  accused*  It 
was  answered  that  the  king  did  not  think  it  necessary  for 
them  to  hear  the  latter,  but  that  those  who  had  given  their 
depositions  before  the  lords  might  repeat  their  evidence  before 
the  lower  house*  It  rather  appears  that  the  commons  did 
not  insist  on  this  any  farther  ;  but  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
carried  with  a  few  negative  voices.*  How  striking  a  picture 
it  affords  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  behold  the  popular  and 
well-natured  duke  of  Somerset,  more  estimable  at  least 
than  any  other  statesman  employed  under  Edward,  not  only 
promoting  this  unjust  condemnation  of  his  brother,  but 
signing  the  warrant  under  which  he  was  beheaded  I 

But  it  was  more  easy  to  crush  a  single  competitor,  than 
to  keep  in  subjection  the  subtle  and  daring  spirits  ^^^j"J}*^°' 
trained  in  Henry's  councils,  and  jealous  of  the  usurp-  >»«>'•«(- 
ation  of  an  equal.  The  protector,  attributing  his  success,  as 
is  usual  with  men  in  power,  rather  to  skill  than  fortune,  and 
confident  in  the  two  frailest  supports  that  a  minister  can  have, 
the  favour  of  a  child  and  of  the  lower  people,  was  stripped 
of  his  authority  within  a  few  months  after  the  execution  of 
lord  Seymour,  by  a  confederacy  which  he  had  neither  the 
discretion  to  prevent,  nor  the  firmness  to  resist.  Though 
from  this  time  but  a  secondary  character  upon  the  public 
stage,  he  was  so  near  the  throne  as  to  keep  alive  the  sus* 
pidons  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  with  no  osten- 
sible title,  had  become  not  less  absolute  than  himself.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Somerset  was  innocent  of  the  charge 
imputed  to  him,  namely,  a  conspiracy  to  murder  some  of  the 
privy  councillors,  which  had  been  erected  into  felony  by  a 
recent  statute ;  but  the  evidence,  though  it  may  have  been 
false,  does  not  seem  legally  insufficient.  He  demanded  on 
his  trial  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses ;  a  favour  rarely 
granted  in  that  age  to  state  criminals,  and  which  he  could 
not  very  decently  solicit  after  causing  his  brother  to  be  con- 
demned unheard.  Three  lords,  against  whom  he  was  charged 
to  have  conspired,  sat  upon  his  trial ;  and  it  was  thought  a 

*  Jounuls*  Feb.  27.  Mareh4. 1548<-9«    against    Seymour,  which    Burnet   and 
From  these  I  am  led  to  doubt  whether     Strype  hare  taken  for  granted. 
the  commoni  actually  heard  witnesses 
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sufficient  reply  to  his  complaints  of  this  breach  of  a  known 
principle,  that  no  challenge  could  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a 
peer. 

From  this  designing  and  unscrupulous  oligarchy  no  mea* 
sure  conducive  to  liberty  and  justice  could  be  expected  to 
spring.  But  among  the  commons  there  must  have  been 
men,  although  their  names  have  not  descended  to  us,  who, 
animated  by  a  purer  zeal  for  these  objects,  perceived  on  how 
precarious  a  thread  the  life  of  every  man  was  suspended, 
when  the  private  disposition  of  one  suborned  witness,  un- 
confronted  with  the  prisoner,  could  suffice  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction in  cases  of  treason.  In  the  worst  period  of  Edward's 
reign,  we  find  inserted  in  a  bill  creating  some  new  treasons 
one  of  the  most  important  constitutional  provisions  which 
the  annals  of  the  Tudor  family  afford.  It  is  enacted,  that 
^^  no  person  shall  be  indicted  for  any  manner  of  treason, 
except  on  the  testimony  of  two  lawful  witnesses,  who  shall 
be  brought  in  person  before  the  accused  at  the  time  of  his 
trial,  to  avow  and  maintain  what  they  have  to  say  against 
him,  unless  he  shall  willingly  confess  the  charges.^'*  This 
salutary  provision  was  strengthened,  not  taken  away,  as  some 
later  judges  ventured  to  assert,  by  an  act  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  I  shall  find  aii 
opportunity  for  discussing  this  important  branch  of  consti- 
tutional law. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  momentary 
Violence  of  usurpatiou  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  founded  on  no  pretext 
Mary'ireign  ^£  ^j|.}g  which  could  bc  sustaiucd  by  any  argument. 
She  certainly  did  not  obtain  that  degree  of  actual  possession 
which  might  have  sheltered  her  adherents  under  the  statute 
of  Henry  VII. ;  nor  did  the  duke  of  Northumberland  allege 
this  excuse  on  his  trial,  though  he  set  up  one  of  a  more 
technical  nature,  that  the  great  seal  was  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  acts  done  by  its  authority.t     The  reign  that  imme- 


*  Stat  5&6  Edw.  6.  c.  11.  &  12.  for  a  time  disturbed  and  disquieted  by 
f  Burnet,  ii.  24 S.  An  act  was  made  traiterous  rebellion  and  usurpation." 
to  confirm  deeds  of  private  persons,  dated  It  appears  that  the  young  king  s  ori- 
during  Jane's  ten  days,  concerning  which  ginal  intention  was  to  establish  a  modi- 
some  doubt  had  arisen.  1  Mary,  sess.  2.  fied  Salic  law,  excluding  females  from 
c.  4.  It  b  said  in  this  statute,  "her  the  crown,  but  not  their  male  heirs.  In 
highnesses   most  lawful    possession    was  a  writing  drawn  by  himself  and  entitled 
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diately  followed  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  period  of 
sanguinary  persecution ;  but  though  I  reserve  for  the  next 
chapter  all  mention  of  ecclesiastical  disputes,  some  of  Mary's 
proceedings  in  re-establishing  popery  belong  to  the  civil 
history  of  our  constitution.  Impatient,  under  the  existence, 
for  a  moment,  of  rites  and  usages  which  she  abhorred,  this 
bigoted  woman  anticipated  the  legal  authority  which  her  par- 
liament was  ready  to  interpose  for  their  abrogation  ;  the 
Latin  liturgy  was  restored,  the  married  clergy  expelled  from 
their  livings,  and  even  many  protestant  ministers  thrown 
into  prison  for  no  other  crime  than  their  religion,  before  any 
change  had  been  made  in  the  established  laws.*  The  queen, 
in  feet,  and  those  around  her,  acted  and  felt  as  a  legitimate 
government  restored  after  an  usurpation,  and  treated  the 
recent  statutes  as  null  and  invalid.  But  even  in  matters  of 
temporal  government,  the  stretches  of  prerogative  were  more 
violent  and  alarming  than  during  her  brother's  reign.  It  is 
due  indeed  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  left  so  odious  a 
name,  to  remark  that  Mary  was  conscientiously  averse  to 
encroach  upon  what  she  understood  to  be  the  privileges  of 
her  people.  A  wretched  book  having  been  written  to  exalt 
her  prerogative,  on  the  ridiculous  pretence  that,  as  a  queen, 
she  was  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  former  kings,  she  showed 
it  to  Gardiner,  and  on  his  expressing  indignation  at  the 
sophism,  threw  it  herself  into  the  fire.  An  act  passed,  how- 
ever, to  settle  such  questions,  which  declares  the  queen  to 


**  My  Device  for  the  Succession,**  it  is  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  North- 
entailed  on  the  heirs  male  of  the  lady  umberland's  influence. 
queen,  if  she  have  any  before  his  death ;  *  Burnet.  Strype,  iii.  50.  53.  Carte, 
then  to  the /ady  Jane  €md  her  heirs  nude ;  290.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any 
then  to  the  heirs  male  of  lady  Katharine;  thing  in  our  history  more  like  conquest 
and  in  every  instance,  except  Jane,  ex-  than  the  administration  of  1553.  'The 
eluding  the  female  hersi'lf.  Strype's  queen,  in  the  month  only  of  October, 
Cranmer,  Append.  164.  A  late  author,  presented  to  256  livings,  restoring  all 
on  consulting  the  original  MS.,  in  the  those  turned  out  under  the  acts  of  uni- 
king's  handwriting,  found  that  it  had  formity.  Yet  the  deprivation  of  the 
been  at  first  written,  "  the  lady  Jane's  bishops  might  be  justified  probably  by 
heirs  male,**  but  that  the  words  "and  the  terms  of  the  commission  they  had 
her*  had  been  interlined.  Naress  Me-  taken  out  in  Edward*s  reign,  to  hold 
moirs  of  Lord  Burghley,  i.  451.  Mr.  their  sees  during  the  king's  pleasure,  for 
Nares  does  not  seem  to  doubt  but  that  which  was  afterwards  substituted  "during 
this  was  done  by  Edward  himself:  the  good  behaviour.**  Burnet,  App.  257 
change,    however,    is    remarkable,  and  Collier,  218. 
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have  all  the  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown.*  Bat  she 
was  surrounded  by  wicked  councillors,  renegades  of  every 
faith,  and  ministers  of  every  tyranny.  We  must,  in  candour, 
attribute  to  their  advice  her  arbitrary  measures,  though  not 
her  persecution  of  heresy,  which  she  counted  for  virtue.  She 
is  said  to  have  extorted  loans  from  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  others  of  her  subjects.t  This,  indeed,  was  not  more 
than  had  been  usual  with  her  predecessors.  But  we  find  one 
clear  instance,  during  her  reign,  of  a  duty  upon  foreign  cloth, 
imposed  without  assent  of  parliament;  an  encroachment 
unprecedented  since  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Several  proofs 
might  be  adduced  from  records  of  arbitrary  inquests  for 
offences,  and  illegal  modes  of  punishment.  The  torture  is, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  mentioned  in  her  short  reign  than 
in  all  former  ages  of  our  history  put  together ;  and  probably 
from  that  imitation  of  foreign  governments,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  deface  our  constitution  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
seems  deliberately  to  have  been  introduced  as  part  of  the 
process  in  those  dark  and  uncontrolled  tribunals  which  inves- 
tigated offences  against  the  state.t  A  commission  issued  in 
1557,  authorising  the  persons  named  in  it  to  enquire,  by  any 
means  they  could  devise,  into  charges  of  heresy  or  other 
religious  offences,  and  in  some  instances  to  punish  the  gtiilty, 
in  others  of  a  graver  nature  to  remit  them  to  their  ordinaries, 
seems  (as  Burnet  has  well  observed)  to  have  been  meant  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  bringing  in  the  inquisition.  It  was  at 
least  the  germ  of  the  high-commission  court  in  the  next 
reign.  §  One  proclamation,  in  the  last  year  of  her  inauspi- 
cious administration,  may  be  deemed  a  flight  of  tyranny 
beyond  her  father's  example ;  which,  after  denouncing  the 
importation  of  books  filled  with  heresy  and  treason  from 
beyond  sea,  proceeds  to  declare  that  whoever  should  be  found 
to  have  such  books  in  his  possession  should  be  reputed  and 

*  Burnet,  iL  278.  Stat.  1  Mary,  sess.3.  \  Haynes,  195.    Burnet,  il.  Appendix, 

c.  1.     Dr.  Lingard  rather  strangely  tells  256.  iii.  243. 

this   story   on  the  authority   of  father  §  Burnet,  ii.  347.      Collier,  ii.   404. 

Persons,  whom  bis  readers  probably  do  ana  Lingard,  vii.  266.  (who,  by  the  way, 

not  esteem  quite  as  much  as  he  does.    If  confounds  this  commission  with   some* 

he  had  attended  to    Burnet,  he  would  thing  different  two  years  earlier)  will  not 

have  found  a  more  sufficient  voucher.  hear  of  this  allusion  to  the  inquisition. 

t  Carte,  330.  But  Burnet  has  said  nothing  that  is  not 

perfectly  just. 
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taken  for  a  rebel,  and  executed  according  to  martial  law.* 
This  had  been  provoked  as  well  by  a  violent  libel  written  at 
Greneva  by  Goodman,  a  refugee,  exciting  the  people  to 
dethrone  the  queen,  as  by  the  recent  attempt  of  one  Stafford, 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Buckingham,  who,  having 
landed  with  a  small  force  at  Scarborough,  had  vainly  hoped 
that  the  general  disaffection  would  enable  him  to  overthrow 
her  govemment.t 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  apparently  uncontrolled  ca* 
reer  of  power,  it  is  certain  that  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.  did 
not  preserve  his  almost  absolute  dominion  over  parliament. 
I  have  only  met  with  one  instance  in  his  reign  where  The  boue  of 
the  commons  refused  to  pass  a  bill  recommended  ^re^t^JTartof 
by  the  crown.     This  was  in  1532 ;  but  so  unques-  dentpoWer' 

/.-  i_i»i-  •!/•  !•  In  these  two 

tionabie  were  the  legislative  rights  oi  parliament,  r«i^«- 
that,  although  much  displeased,  even  Henry  was  forced  to 
yield,  t  We  find  several  instances  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  and  still  more  in  that  of  Mary,  where  the  commons 
rejected  bills  sent  down  from  the  upper  house ;  and  though 
tl^re  was  always  a  majority  of  peers  for  the  government,  yet 
the  dissent  of  no  small  number  is  frequently  recorded  in  the 
former  reign.     Thus  the  commons  not  only  threw  out  a  bill 


*  Stiype,  lit  459.  Noulles    gave    any    encouragement  to 

f  See   SCa£Rird*a   proeUiiDation    from  Wyatt.     It  is,  however,  evident  (rotn  the 

ScaH>orough  castle,  Strype,  iii.  Appendix,  tenor  of  his  despatches  that  he  had  gone 

No.  71.     It  contains  no  allusion  to  re-  great   lengths  in  fomenting  the  discon- 

ligion,  both  parties  being  weary  of  Mary's  tent,  and  was  evidently  desirous  of  the 

Sfianiidi  counsels.    The  important  letters  success  of  the  insurrection,  iiL  36. 43.  &c. 

of  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  to  This  critical  state  of  the  government  may 

which  Carte  had  access,  and  which  have  furnish  the  usual  excuse  for  its  rigour, 

nnce  been  printed,  have  afforded  inform-  But  its  unpopularity  was  brought  on  by 

atioQ  to  Dr.  Lingard,  and,  with  those  of  Mary's  breach  of  her  word  as  to  religion, 

the  imperiai  ambassador,  Renard,  which  and  still  more  by  her  obstinacy  in  form- 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  ing  her  union  with  Philip  against  the 

throw  much  light  on  this  reign.     They  general  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  op* 

certainly  appear  to  justify  the  restraint  position    of   Gardiner;    who,   however, 

put  on  Elisabeth,    who,  if  not  herself  after  her  resolution  was  taken,  became  its 

privy  to  the  conspiracies  planned  in  her  strenuous  supporter  in  public.     For  the 

behalf  (which  is,  however,  very  probable),  detestation  in  which  the  queen  was  held, 

was  at  least  too   dangerous  to  be  left  see  the  letters  of  Noailles,  passim  ;  but 

at  liberty.     Noailles  intrigued  with  the  with  some  degree  of  allowance  for  his 

malecontcnts,  and  instigated  the  rebellion  own  antipathy  to  her. 
of  Wyatt,  of  which  Dr.  Lingard  gives  a         (  Burnet,  i.  117.      The  king  refused 

very  interesting  account.     Carte,  indeed,  his  aaient  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  both 

diflers  from  him  in  many  of  these  cir-  houses,  but  apparently  not  of  a  political 

cumstances,  though  writing    from    the  nature.     Lords*  Journals,  p.  162. 
same  source,  and  particularly  denies  that 
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creating  several  new  treason  s,  and  substituted  one  of  a  more 
moderate  nature,  with  that  memorable  clause  for  two  wit- 
nesses to  be  produced  in  open  court,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned*;  but  rejected  one  attainting  Tunstal  bishop  of 
Durham  for  misprision  of  treason,  and  were  hardly  brought 
to  grant  a  subsidy.t  Their  conduct  in  the  two  former  in- 
stances, and  probably  in  the  third,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
indignation  that  was  generally  felt  at  the  usurped  power 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  untimely  fate  of  Somerset. 
Several  cases  of  similar  unwillingness  to  go  along  with  court 
measures  occurred  under  Mary.  She  dissolved,  in  fact,  her 
two  first  parliaments  on  this  account.  But  the  third  was  far 
from  obsequious,  and  rejected  several  of  her  favourite  bills,  t 
Two  reasons  principally  contributed  to  this  opposition  ;  the 
one,  a  fear  of  entailing  upon  the  country  those  numerous 
exactions  of  which  so  many  generations  had  complained,  by 
reviving  the  papal  supremacy,  and  more  especially  of  a  re- 
storation of  abbey  lands  ;  the  other,  an  extreme  repugnance 
to  the  queen's  Spanish  connection.  §  If  Mary  could  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  parliament,  she  would  have  settled 
the  crown  on  her  husband,  and  sent  her  sister,  perhaps,  to 
the  scaffold.  || 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  increased  weight 
Attem  t  of  ^^  *^®  commons  during  these  reigns,  than  the 
«t'r*engthra°  ai^xicty  of  thc  court  to  obtain  favourable  elections. 
c^eHinintw  Many  ancient  boroughs  undoubtedly  have  at  no 
boroughs,      period  possessed  sufficient  importance  to  deserve 

*  Burnet,  190.  dWision ;  though  it  is  said  in  Strjpe,  iii. 

t  Id.  195.  215.     This   was  the   par-  204.,that  one  member,  sir  Ralph  Bagnal, 

liaraent,  in  order  to  secure  &vourabie  refused  to  concur  in  the  act  abolishing 

elections  for  which  the  council  had  writ-  the  supremacy.     The  queen,  however,  in 

ten  letters  to  the  sheriffs.     These  do  not  her  letter  to  cardinal  Pole,  says  of  this 

appear  to  have  availed  so  much  as  they  repeal :  **  quod  non  sine  contentione,  dis- 

might  hope.  putatione  acri,  et  summo  labore  iidelium 

t  Carte,  SI  1.  322.     Noailles,  v.   252.  factum  est."      Lingard,  Carte,  Fhilips's 

He  says  that  she  committed  some  knights  Life  of  Pole.     Noailles  speaks  repeatedly 

to  the  Tower  for  their  language  in  the  ofthe  strength  oftheprotestant  party,  and 

house.    Id.  247.     Burnet,  p.  324.,  men-  of  the  enmity  which  the  English  nation, 

tions  the  same.  as  he  expressed  it,  bore  to  the  pope.  But 

§  Burnet,  332.    Carte,  296.    Noailles  the  aversion  to  the  marriage  with  Philip, 

says,  that  a  third  part  of  the  commons  in  and  dread  of  falling  under  the  yoke  of 

Mary's  first  parliament  was  hostile  to  the  Spain,  were  common  to  both  religions, 

repeal  of  Edward's  laws  about  religion,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mere  bigots 

and  that  the  debates  lasted  a  week,  ii.  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

247.     'Vhe  Journals  do  not  mention  any  ||  Noailles,  vol.  v.  passim. 


s. 
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the  elective  franchise  on  the  score  of  their  riches  or  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  some  temporary  interest  or 
partiality,  which  cannot  now  be  traced,  first  caused  a  writ  to 
be  addressed  to  them.    But  there  is  much  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  councillors  of  Edward  VI.,   in  erecting  new  bo- 
roughs,  acted  upon  a  deliberate  plan  of  strengthening  their 
iufiuence  among  the  commons.     Twenty-two  boroughs  were 
created  or  restored  in  this  short  reign ;  some  of  them,  indeed, 
places  of  much  consideration,   but  not  less  than  seven  in 
Cornwall,  and  several  others  that  appear  to  have  been  insig- 
nificant.    Mary  added  fourteen  to  the  number ;  and  as  the 
same  course  was  pursued  under  Elizabeth,  we  in  fact  owe  a 
great  part  of  that  irregularity  in  our  popular  representation, 
the  advantages  or  evils  of  which  we  need  not  here  discuss, 
less  to  changes  wrought  by  time,  than  to  deliberate  and  not 
very  constitutional  policy.     Nor  did  the  government  scruple 
a  direct  and  avowed  interference  with  elections.     A  circular 
letter  of  Edward  to  all  the  sheriffs  commands  them  to  give 
notice  to  the  freeholders,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  within  their 
respective  counties,  **  that  our  pleasure  and  commandment  is, 
that  they  shall  choose  and  appoint,  as  nigh  as  they  possibly 
may,  men  of  knowledge  and  experience  within  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs;"  but  nevertheless,  that  where  the  privy 
council  should  ^'recommend  men  of  learning  and  wisdom,  in 
such  case  their  directions  be  regarded  and  followed."   Several 
persons  accordingly  were  recommended  by  letters   to  the 
sherifis,  and  elected  as  knights  for  different  shires ;  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  court,  or  were  in  places  of  trust  about 
the  king.*     It  appears  probable  that  persons  in  office  formed 
at  all  times  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.    Another  circular  of  Mary  before  the  parliament  of 
1554,  directing  the  sheriffs  to  admonish  the  electors  to  choose 
good  catholics  and  ^^  inhabitants,  as  the  old  laws  require,"  is 
much  less  unconstitutional ;  but  the  earl  of  Sussex,  one  of 
her  most  active  councillors,  wrote  to  the  gentlemen  of  Nor- 
folk, and  to  the  burgesses  of  Yarmouth,  requesting  them  to 
reserve  their  voices  for  the  person  he  should  name.t     There 
is  reason   to  believe  that  the  court,  or  rather  the  imperial 

•  Strype,  ii.  394.  f  Id.  iii.  155.     Burnet,  ii   228. 
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ambassador,  did  homage  to  the  power  of  the  commons,  by 
presents  of  money,  in  order  to  procure  their  support  of  the 
unpopular  marriage  with  Philip  * ;  and  if  Noailles,  the  ambas- 
sador of  Henry  IL,  did  not  make  use  of  the  same  means  to 
thwart  the  grants  of  subsidy  and  other  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration, he  was  at  least  very  active  in  promising  the 
succour  of  France,  and  animating  the  patriotism  of  those 
unknown  leaders  of  that  assembly,  who  withstood  the  design 
of  a  besotted  woman  and  her  unprincipled  councillors  to 
transfer  this  kingdom  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  t 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  natural  enquiry,  after  beholding  the 
Cause*  of  the  course  of  administration  under  the  Tudor  line,  by 
MuVfoube  what  means  a  government  so  violent  in  itself,  and 
rudori.  g^  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  laws, 
could  be  maintained  ;  and  what  had  become  of  that  English 
spirit  which  had  not  only  controlled  such  injudicious  princes 
as  John  and  Richard  IL,  but  withstood  the  first  and  third 
Edward,  in  the  fulness  of  their  pride  and  glory.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  excesses  of  prerogative  had  ever  been 
thoroughly  restrained,  or  that,  if  the  memorials  of  earlier 
ages  had  been  as  carefully  preserved  as  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  might  not  possibly  find  in  them  equally  flagrant 
instances  of  oppression ;  but  still  the  petitions  of  parliament 
and  frequent  statutes  remain  on  record,  bearing  witness  to 
our  constitutional  law,  and  to  the  energy  that  gave  it  birth. 
There  had  evidently  been  a  retrograde  tendency  towards 
absolute  monarchy  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Henry  VIII.  Nor  could  this  be  attributed  to  the  common 
engine  of  despotism,  a  military  force.  For,  except  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  fifty  in  number,  and  the  common  ser- 
vants of  the  king's  household,  there  was  not,  in  time  of 
peace,  an  armed  man  receiving  pay  throughout  England.  1i 


*  Burnet,  ii.  262.  277.  the  protestant  religion  and  the  national 

t  Noailles,  ▼.  1 90.     Of  the  truth  of  independenee  of  our  ancestors, 
this  plot  there  can  be  no  rational  ground         \  Henry  VI I.  first  established  a  band 

to  doubt;  even  Dr.  Lingard  has  nothing  of  fifty  archers  to  wait  on  him.     Henry 

to  advance  against  it  but  the  assertion  of  VIII.  had  fifly  horse-guards,  each  trith 

ISfary's  counsellors,  the  Pagets  and  Arun-  an  archer,  demilance,  and  couteiller,  like 

dels,    the   most   worthless  of  mankind,  the  gendarmerie  of  France;  but  on  ac- 

We  are,  in  fact,  greatly  indebted  to  No-  count,  probably,  of  the  expense  it  occa- 

aillcs  for  his  spirited  activity,  which  con-  sioned,  their  equipment  being  too  mag- 

tributed,  in  a  high  di^ree,  to  secure  both  nificent,  this  soon  was  given  up. 
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A  government  that  ruled  by  intimidation  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  force  to  intimidate.  Hence  risings  of  the  mere 
commonalty  were  sometimes  highly  dangerous,  and  lasted 
much  longer  than  ordinary.  A  rabble  of  Cornishmen,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  headed  by  a  blacksmith^  marched 
up  from  dieir  own  county  to  the  suburbs  of  London  without 
resistance.  The  insurrections  of  15^  in  consequence  of 
Wolsey's  illegal  taxation,  those  of  the  north  ten  years  after- 
wards, wherein,  indeed,  some  men  of  higher  quality  were 
engaged,  and  those  which  broke  out  simultaneously  in  several 
counties  under  Edward  VI.,  excited  a  well-grounded  alarm 
in  the  country ;  and  in  the  two  latter  instances  were  not 
quelled  without  much  time  and  exertion.  The  reproach  of 
servility  and  patient  acquiescence  under  usurped  power  falls 
not  on  the  Ejiglish  people,  but  on  its  natural  leaders.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  house  of  commons  now  and  then 
gave  signs  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  occasioned  more 
trouble,  even  to  Henry  VIH.,  than  his  compliant  nobility. 
They  yielded  to  every  mandate  of  his  imperious  will ;  they 
bent  with  every  breath  of  his  capricious  humour ;  they  are 
responsible  for  the  illegal  trial,  for  the  iniquitous  attainder, 
for  the  sanguinary  statute,  for  the  tyranny  which  they 
sanctioned  by  law,  and  for  that  which  they  permitted  to 
subsist  without  law.  Nor  was  this  selfish  and  pusillanimous 
subserviency  more  characteristic  of  the  minions  of  Henry*s 
favour,  the  Cromwells,  the  Riches,  the  Pagets,  the  Russells, 
and  the  Powletts,  than  of  the  representatives  of  ancient  and 
honourable  houses,  the  Howards,  the  Fitz-Alans,  and  the 
Talbots.  We  trace  the  noble  statesmen  of  those  reigns  con- 
curring in  all  the  inconsistencies  of  their  revolutions,  sup- 
porting all  the  religions  of  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth;  adjudging  the  death  of  Somerset  to  gratify 
Northumberland,  and  of  Northumberland  to  redeem  their 
participation  in  his  fault,  setting  up  the  usurpation  of  lady 
Jane,  and  abandoning  her  on  the  first  doubt  of  success,  con- 
stant only  in  the  rapacious  acquisition  of  estates  and  honours, 
from  whatever  source,  and  in  adherence  to  the  present 
power. 

I  have  noticed  in  a  former  work  that  illegal  and  arbitrary 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  council,  which,  in  despite  of 
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several  positive  statutes,  continued  in  a  greater  or  less 
Jurisdiction  degree,  through  all  the  period  of  the  Plantagenet 
of?tar?""''"  family,  to  deprive  the  subject,  in  many  criminal 
chamber.  chargcs,  of  that  sacred  privilege,  trial  by  his  peers.* 
This  usurped  jurisdiction,  carried  much  farther  and  exercised 
more  vigorously,  was  the  principal  grievance  under  the 
Tudors ;  and  the  forced  submission  of  our  forefathers  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  terrors  of  a  tribunal,  which  left  them 
secure  from  no  infliction  but  public  execution,  or  actual  dis- 
possession of  their  freeholds.  And,  though  it  was  beyond 
its  direct  province  to  pass  sentence  on  capital  charges,  yet, 
by  intimidating  jurors,  it  procured  convictions  which  it  was 
not  authorised  to  pronounce.  We  are  naturally  astonished 
at  the  easiness  with  which  verdicts  were  sometimes  given 
ag'ainst  persons  accused  of  treason  on  evidence  insufficient  to 
support  the  charge  in  point  of  law,  or  in  its  nature  not  com- 
petent to  be  received,  or  unworthy  of  belief.  But  this  is 
explained  by  the  peril  that  hung  over  the  jury  in  case  of 
acquittal.  *^  If,''  says  sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  **they  do  pronounce  not 
guilty  upon  the  prisoner,  against  whom  manifest  witness  is 
brought  in,  the  prisoner  escapeth,  but  the  twelve  are  not  only- 
rebuked  by  the  judges,  but  also  threatened  of  punishment 
and  many  times  commanded  to  appear  in  the  star-chamber, 
or  before  the  privy  council,  for  the  matter.  But  this  threat- 
ening chanceth  oftener  than  the  execution  thereof;  and  the 
twelve  answer  with  most  gentle  words,  they  did  it  according* 
to  their  consciences,  and  pray  the  judges  to  be  good  unto 
them  ;  they  did  as  they  thought  right,  and  as  they  accorded 
all ;  and  so  it  passeth  away  for  the  most  part.  Yet  I  have 
seen  in  my  time,  but  not  in  the  reign  of  the  king  now, 
[Elizabeth, 3  that  an  inquest  for  pronouncing  one  not  guilty 
of  treason  contrary  to  such  evidence  as  was  brought  in,  were 
not  only  imprisoned  for  a  space,  but  a  large  fine  set  upon 
their  heads,  which  they  were  fain  to  pay ;  another  inquest, 
for  acquitting  another,  beside  paying  a  fine,  were  put  to  open 


*  View  of  Middle  Ages,  ch.  8.   I  mu<>t  and  the  concilium  ordinaritim,  as  lord 

here  acknowledge,  that  I  did  not  make  Hale  calls  it,  which  alone  exercised  juris- 

the  requisite  distinction  between  the  con*  diction, 
cilium  secretum,  or  privy  council  of  state, 
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ignominy  and  shame.  But  these  doings  were  even  then 
accounted  of  many  for  violent,  tyrannical,  and  contrary  to 
the  liberty  and  custom  of  the  realm  of  England/'  *  One  of 
the  instances  to  which  he  alludes  was  probably  that  of  the 
jury  who  acquitted  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  iu  the  second 
year  of  Mary.  He  had  conducted  his  own  defence  with 
singular  boldness  and  dexterity.  On  delivering  their  verdict, 
the  court  committed  them  to  prison.  Four,  having  acknow- 
ledged their  offence,  were  soon  released ;  but  the  rest,  attempt- 
ing to  justify  themselves  before  the  council,  were  sentenced 
to  pay,  some  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  some  of  one 
thousand  marks ;  a  part  of  which  seems  ultimately  to  have 
been  remitted,  t 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  the  council  of  which  we  have 
just  heard,  or,  as  lord  Hale  denominates  it  (though  Thi«  not  the 
rather,  I  believe,  for«  the  sake  of  distinction  than  th^court 
upon  any  ancient  authority),  the  king's  ordinary  Henr/vii. 
council  was  something  different  from  the  privy  council,  with 
which  several  modern  writers  are  apt  to  confound  it ;  that  is, 
the  court  of  jurisdiction  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
deliberative  body,  the  advisers  of  the  crown.  Every  privy 
councillor  belonged  to  the  concilium  ordinarium  ;  but  the 
chief  justices,  and  perhaps  several  others  who  sat  in  the 
latter  (not  to  mention  all  temporal  and  spiritual  peers,  who, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of  some,  had  a  right  of  suffrage 
therein),  were  not  necessarily  of  the  former  body.t     This 

*  Commonwealth  of  England,  book  3.  otben  in  the  like  ease.**    But  it  may  not 

e.  1.     The  statute  26  H.  8.  c.  4.  enacts,  be  uncandid  to  ascribe  this  rather  to  a 

that  if  a  jury  in  Wales  acquit  a  felon,  leaning  towards  the  insurgenU  than  a 

cootrary  to  good  and  pregnant  eridence,  constitutional  principle, 
or  otherwise  misbehave  themselves,  the        |   Hale's  Jurisdiction   of  the   Lords* 

judge  may  bind  them  to  appear  before  House,  p.  5.     Coke,  4th  Inst.  65. t  where 

the  president  and  council  of  the  Welsh  we  have  the  following  passage :  —  '*  So 

marehesL     The  partiality  of  Welsh  jurors  this  court,  [the  court  of  star-chamber,  as 

was  notorious  in  that  age ;  and  the  re-  the  concilium  was  then   called,]   being 

prooch  has  not  quite  ceased.  holden  coram  rege  et  eoncilio,  it  is,  or 

t  State  Trials,  i.  901.    Slrype,  ii.  180.  may  be,  compounded   of  three   sereral 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (  Hard-  councils ;  that  b  to  say,  of  the  lords  and 

wicke  Fapera,  L  46.)  at  the  time  of  the  others  of  his    majesty's    privy   council, 

Yorkshire   rebellion   in  1536,  he  is  di-  always  judges  without  appointment,  as 

Tceted   to  question  the  jury   who   had  before  it  appeareth.     2.   The  judges  of 

acquitted  a  particular  person,  in  order  to  either  bench  and  barons  of  the  exchequer 

discover  their  motive.     Norfolk  seems  to  are  of  the  king's  council,  for  matters  of 

have  ol^ected  to  this  for  a  good  reason,  law,  &c. ;  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or 

**]cast  the  foar  thereof  might   trouble  in  their  absence  other  two  justices,  are 

VOL.  I.  E 
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cannot  be  called  in  question,  without  either  charging  lord 
Coke,  lord  Hale,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject,  with 
ignorance  of  what  existed  in  their  own  age,  or  gratuitously 
supposing  that  an  entirely  novel  tribunal  sprang  up  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  name  of  the  star-chamber.  It 
has  indeed  been. often  assumed,  that  a  statute  enacted  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  gave  the  first  legfd  authority  to  ibe 
criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  famous  court,  which  in 
reality  was  nothing  else  but  another  name  for  the  ancient 
concilium  regis,  of  which  our  records  are  full,  and  whose 
encroachments  so  many  statutes  had  endeavoured  to  repress  ; 
a  name  derived  from  the  chamber  wherein  it  sat,  and  which 
is  found  in  many  precedents  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
though  not  so  specially  applied  to  the  council  of  judicature  as 
afterwards.*  The  statute  of  this  reign  has  a  much  more 
limited  operation.  I  have  observed  in  another  work,  that  the 
coercive  jurisdiction  of  the  council  had  great  convenience,  in 
cases  where  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was  so  much 
obstructed  by  one  party,  through  writs,  combinations  of 
maintenance,  or  overawing  influence,  that  no  inferior  court 
would  find  its  process  obeyed  ;  and  that  such  seem  to  have 
been  reckoned  necessary  exc^ions  from  the  statutes  which 
restrain  its  interf^ence.     The  act  of  3  H.  7*  c  1.  appears 

standing  judges  of  this  court  S.  The  table,  as  weU  as  he  may  any  of  hu  council 
lords  of  parliament  are  properly  de  magno  from  the  board."  Collectanea  Juridica, 
concilio  regis ;  but  neither  those,  not  ii.  p.  24.  He  says  also,  that  it  was  de- 
being  of  the  king*s  privy  council,  nor  any  murrable  for  a  bill  to  pray  process  against 
of  the  rest  of  the  judges  or  barons  of  the  the  defendant,  to  appear  before  the  king 
exchequer,  are  standing  judges  of  the  and  his  privy  councU.  Ibid, 
court."  But  Hudson,  in  his  Treatise  of  *  The  privy  council  sometimes  met 
the  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  written  about  in  the  star-ohamfoer,  and  made  orders, 
the  end  of  James's  reign,  inclines  to  think  See  one  in  18  H.  6.  HarL  MSS.  Cat*- 
that  all  peers  had  a  right  of  sitting  in  the  logue,  N.  1878.  fol.  20.  So  the  Statute, 
court  of  star-chamber ;  there  being  seve-  21  H.  8.  c.  16.,  recites  a  decree  bg  cAe 
ral  instances  where  some  who  were  not  kit^t  eomtcU  in  his  gtar-ehatiiber,  that  no 
of  the  council  of  state  were  present  and  alien  artificer  shall  keep  more  than  two 
gave  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  alien  servants,  and  other  matters  of  the 
Davison,  **  and  how  they  were  complete  same  kind.  This  could  no  way  belong 
judges  unsworn,  if  not  by  their  native  to  the  court  of  star-chamber,  which  was 
right,  I  cannot  comprehend ;  for  surely  a  judicial  tribunal, 
the  calling  of  them  in  that  case  was  not  It  should  be  remarked,  though  not  to 
made  legitimate  by  any  act  of  parliament;  our  immediate  purpose,  that  this  decree 
neither  without  their  right  were  they  was  supposed  to  require  an  aet  of  par- 
more  apt  to  be  judges  than  any  other  liament  for  its  confirmation ;  so  fiff  was 
inferior  persons  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  government  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  it  resteth  in  the  king's  arrogating  a  legislative  power  in  matters 
pleasure  to  restrain  any  man  from  that  of  private  right. 
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intended  to  place  on  a  lawful  and  permanent  basis  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council,  or  rather  a  part  of  die  council,  over 
this  peculiar  class  of  ofiences ;  and  after  reciting  the  com** 
biiiati<His  supported  by  giving  liveries,  and  by  indentures  or 
promises,  the  partiality  of  sheriffs  in  making  panels,  and  in 
untrue  returns,  the  taking  of  money  by  juries,  die  great  riots 
and  unlawful  assemblies,  which  almost  annihilated  the  fair 
administradon  of  justice,  empow^s  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop 
and  temporal  lord  of  the  council,  and  the  chief  justices  of 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  or  two  oth^  justices  in 
their  absence,  to  call  before  them  sudi  as  offended  in  the 
before-mentioned  respects,  and  to  punish  them  after  examin- 
ation in  such  manner  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  by  course 
of  law.  But  this  statute,  if  it  renders  legal  a  jurisdiction 
which  had  long  been  exercised  with  much  advantage,  must 
be  allowed  to  limit  the  persons  in  whom  it  should  reside,  and 
certainly  does  not  convey  by  any  implication  more  extensive 
functions  over  a  different  description  of  misdemeanors.  By 
a  later  act,  21  H.  8.  c.  20.,  the  president  of  the  council  is 
added  to  the  judges  of  this  court ;  a  decisive  proof  that  it 
still  existed  as  a  tribunal  perfectly  distinct  from  the  council 
itself.  But  it  is  not  styled  by  the  name  of  star-chamber  in 
diis,  any  more  than  in  the  preceding  statute.  It  is  very 
difficult,  I  believe,  to  determine  at  what  time  the  jurisdiction 
legally  vested  in  this  new  court,  and  still  exercised  by  it 
forty  years  afterwards,  fell  silently  into  the  hands  of  the  body 
of  the  council,  and  was  extended  by  them  so  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  assigned  by  law,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
court  of  star-chamber.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  he  does  not  advert  to 
the  former  court,  speaks  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  as 
fully  established,  and  ascribes  the  whole  praise  (and  to  a 
certain  d^ree  it  was  matter  of  praise)  to  cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  celebrated  statute  of  31  H.  8.  c.  8.,  which  gives  the 
king's  proclamations,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  force  of  acts  of 
parliament,  enacts  that  offenders  convicted  of  breaking  such 
proclamations  before  certain  persons  enumerated  therein 
(being  apparendy  the  usual  officers  of  the  privy  council, 
together  with  some  bishops  and  judges),  <<in  the  star-chamber 
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or  elsewhere/'  shall  suffer  such  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment as  they  shall  adjudge.  ^*  It  is  the  effect  of  this 
court/*  Smith  says,  "  to  bridle  such  stout  noblemen  or  gen- 
tlemen which  would  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or  defend  the  right  by 
order  of  the  law.  It  began  long  before,  but  took  augment- 
ation and  authority  at  that  time  that  cardinal  Wolsey,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  chancellor  of  England,  who  of  some 
was  thought  to  have  first  devised  that  court,  because  that  he, 
after  some  intermission,  by  negligence  of  time,  augmented 
the  authority  of  it*,  which  was  at  that  time  marvellous 
necessary  to  do  to  repress  the  insolency  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  who  being  far  from 
the  king  and  the  seat  of  justice,  made  almost,  as  it  were,  an 

*  Lord  Hale  thinks  that  the  jurisdic-  to  be  elucidated  by  a  friend  of  my  own, 

tionofthe  council  wasgraduaIly*'brought  who  has  already  giren  evidence  to  the 

into  great  disuse,  though  there  remain  world  of  his  singular  competence  for  such 

some  stragf^ling  footsteps  of  their  pro-  an  undertaking,  and  who  unites,  with  all 

ceedings  till  near  3  H.  7."  p.  38.    "  The  the  learning  and  diligence  of  Spelman, 

continual   complaints   of  the    commons  Prynne,  and  Madox,  an  acuteness  and 

against  the  proceedings  before  the  coun-  vivacity  of  intellect  which  none  of  those 

cil  in  causes  civil  or  criminal,  although  writers  possessed.     [1827.]     [This   has 

they  did  not  always  attain  their  conces-  since  been  done  in  "  An  Essay  upon  the 

sion,  yet  brought  a  disreputation  upon  Original  Authority  of  the  King's  Coun- 

the  proceedings  of  the  council,  as  contrary  cil,    by   sir    Francis   Palgrave,    K.  H.," 

to  Magna  Charta  and  the  known  laws."  1 834.  The  **  Proceedings  and  Ordinances 

p.  39.     He  seems  to  admit  afterwards,  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,**  pub- 

however,  that  many  instances  of  proceed-  lished  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas,  contain  the 

ings  before  them  in  criminal  causes  might  transactions  of  that  body  from  10  Ric  II. 

be   added   ts   those  mentioned  by  lord  (1387)   to   13    Hen.    VI.  (1435),  with 

Coke,  p.  43.  some  scattered  entries  for  the  rest  of  the 

The  paucity  of  records  about  the  time  latter  reign.  They  recommence  in  1 540. 

of  Edward  IV.  renders  the  negative  ar-  And  a  material  change  appears  to  have 

guraent  rather  weak  ;  but,  from  the  ex-  occurred,  doubtless  through  Wolsey,  in 

pression  of  sir  Thomas  Smith  in  the  text,  the   latter   years   of    the    interval ;    the 

it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  coun-  privy  council  exercising  the  same  arbi- 

cil  had  intermitted  in  a  considerable  de-  trary  and  penal  jurisdiction,  or  nearlj 

gree,  though  not  absolutely  disused,  their  such,  as  the  concilium  ordinarium  had 

exercise  of  jurisdiction  for  some  time  be-  done  with  so  much  odium  under  Edw. 

fore  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  III.  and  Ric.  II.     There  may  possibly 

Mr.  Brodie,   in   his    History   of  the  be  a  very  few  instances  of  this  before,  to 

British  Empire  under  Charles  I.,  i.  158.,  be  traced  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 

has  treated  at  considerable  length,  and  Proceedings;  but  from  1540  to  1547  the 

with  much  acuteness,  this  subject  of  the  course  of  the  privy  council  is  just  like 

antiquity  of  the  star-chamber.     I  do  not  that  of  the  star-chamber,  as  sir  Thomas 

coincide  in  all   his  positions;    but  the  Smith  intimates   in  the  passage  above 

only  one  very  important  is  that  wherein  quoted  (p.  48.);  and  in  fact  considerably 

we  fully  agree,  thst  its  jurisdiction  was  more    unconstitutional    and   dangerous, 

chiefly  usurped,  as  well  as  tyrannical.  from  there  being  no  admixture   of  the 

I  will  here  observe  that  this  part  of  judges  to  keep  up  some  r^^rd  to  law. 

our  ancient  constitutional  history  is  likely  1 845.] 
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ordinary  war  among'  themselves^  and  made  their  force  their 
law,  binding  themselves,  with  their  tenants  and  servants,  to 
do  or  revenge  an  injury  one  against  another  as  they  listed. 
This  thing  seemed  not  supportable  to  the  noble  prince  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  sending  for  them  one  after  another  to  his  court, 
to  answer  before  the  persons  before  named,  after  they  had 
remonstrance  showed  them  of  their  evil  demeanour,  and  been 
well  disciplined,  as  well  by  words  as  hy  fleeting  [confinement 
in  the  Fleet  prison]]  a  while,  and  thereby  their  pride  and 
courage  somewhat  assuaged,  they  began  to  range  themselves 
in  order,  and  to  understand  that  diey  had  a  prince  who 
would  rule  his  subjects  by  his  law  and  obedience.  Since  that 
time,  this  court  has  been  in  more  estimation,  and  is  continued 
to  this  day  in  manner  as  I  have  said  before.''  *  But  as  the 
court  erected  by  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  appears  to  have 
been  in  activity  as  late  as  the  fall  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
exercised  its  jurisdiction  over  precisely  that  class  of  offences 
which  Smith  here  describes,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  likely 
that  it  did  not  wholly  merge  in  the  general  body  of  the 
council  till  the  minority  of  Edward,  when  that  oligarchy 
became  almost  independent  and  supreme.  It  is  obvious  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  judges  in  the  court  held  under  that 
statute  were  members  of  the  council ;  so  that  it  might,  in  a 
certain  sense,  be  considered  as  a  committee  from  that  body, 
who  had  long  before  been  wont  to  interfere  with  the  punish- 
ment of  similar  misdemeanors.  And  the  distinction  was  so 
soon  forgotten,  that  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  in  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth  cite  a  case  from  the  year-book  of  8  H.  7- 
as  "concerning  the  star-chamber,"  which  related  to  the 
limited  court  erected  by  the  statute,  t 

In  this  half- barbarous  state  of  manners  we  certainly  dis- 
cover an  apology,  as  well  as  motive,  for  the  council's  inter- 

*  Commonwealth  of  England,  book  3.  the  year-book  itself,  8  H.  7.  pi.  ult.,  the 

e.  4.     We  find  sir  Robert  Sheffield  in  word  star-chamber  is  not  used.     It  is 

1517  *' put  into  the  Tower  again  for  the  held  in  this  case,  that  the  chancellor, 

compUuit  he  made  to  the  king  of  my  treasurer,  and  privy-seal  were  the  only 

lord  eardinai.*'     Lodgers  Illustrations,  i.  judges,  and  the  rest  but  assistants.     Coke, 

p.  S7.     See  also  Hall,  p.  585..  for  Wol-  4  Inst  62.,  denies  this  to  be  law;  but 

aey*a  strictness  in  punishing  the  **  lords,  on  no  better  grounds  than  that  the  prao- 

knights,  and  men  of  all  sorts,  for  riots,  tice  of  the  star-chamber,  that  is,  of  a  dif< 

bearing,  and  maintenance.  **  ferent  tribunal,  was  not  such. 

f  Flowden*8  Commentaries,  393.     In 
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ference  ;  for  it  is  rather  a  servile  worshipping  of  names  than 
a  rational  love  of  liberty,  to  prefer  the  forms  of  trial  to  the 
attainment  of  justice,  or  to  fancy  that  verdicts  obtained  by 
violence  or  corruption  are  at  all  less  iniquitous  than  the  vio- 
lent or  corrupt  sentences  of  a  court.  But  there  were  many 
cases  wherein  neither  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  nor  the 
legal  sanction  of  any  statute,  could  excuse  the  jurisdiction 
habitually  exercised  by  the  court  of  star-chamber.  Lord 
Bacon  takes  occasion  from  the  act  of  Henry  VIL  to  descant 
on  the  sage  and  noble  institution,  as  he  terms  it,  of  that 
court,  whose  walls  had  been  so  often  witnesses  to  the  de- 
gradation of  his  own  mind.  It  took  cognizance  principally, 
he  tells  us,  of  four  kinds  of  causes,  **  forces,  frauds,  crimes, 
various  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts 
towards  crimes,  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually  committed  or 
perpetrated."*  Sir  Thomas  Smith  uses  expressions  less 
indefinite  than  these  last ;  and  specifies  scandalous  reports  of 
persons  in  power,  and  seditious  news,  as  ofiences  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  punish*  We  shall  find  abundant  proofs 
of  this  department  of  their  functions  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 
But  this  was  in  violation  of  many  ancient  laws,  and  not  in 
the  least  supported  by  that  of  Henry  VH.  t 

A  tribunal  so  vigilant  and  severe  as  that  of  the  star- 
infloeneeof  chambcr,  proccedinsf  by  modes  of  interrogatory 
of  tbeiur.    unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  possessmff  a  a]»« 

cbiunb^r  Id 

«nhancinK  crctiouary  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  was 
power.  easily  able  to  quell  any  private  opposition  or  con- 
tumacy. We  have  seen  how  the  council  dealt  with  those 
who  refused  to  lend  money  by  way  of  benevolence,  and  with 
the  juries  who  found  verdicts  that  they  disapproved.  Those 
that  did  not  yield  obedience  to  their  proclamations  were  not 
likely  to  fare  better.  I  know  not  whether  menaces  were 
used  towards  members  of  the  commons  who  took  part  against 

*  Hist,   of  Henry  VII.   in   Baoon*s  reign,  but  not  long  afterwards  went  into 

Works,  ii.  p.  290.  disuse.     3.  The  court  of  star-chamber 

f  The  result  of  what  has  been  said  in  was  the  old  concilium  ordinarium«  against 

the  last  pages  may  be  summed  up  in  a  whosejurisdictlon  many  statutes  bad  been 

few  propositions.      1.   The  court  erected  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

by  the  statute  of  3  Henry  VII.  was  not  4.   No  part  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised 

the  court  of  star-chamber.    2.  This  court  by  the  star-chamber  could  be  maintained 

by  the  statute  subsisted  in  full  force  till  on  the  authority  of  the  statute  of  Henry 

beyond  the  middle  of  Henry  VIII.'s  VII. 
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die  crown ;  but  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe  it,  or 
at  least  that  a  man  of  moderate  courage  would  scarcely  care 
to  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  which  the  council  might 
indulge  after  a  dissolution.  A  knight  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
by  Mary»  for  his  conduct  in  parliament  * ;  and  Henry  VIII. 
is  reported,  not  perhaps  on  very  certain  authority,  to  have 
talkd  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  refractory  commoners. 

In  the  persevering  struggles  of  earlier  parliaments  against 
Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV.,  it  is  a  very  pro- 
bable conjecture,  that  many  considerable  peers  acted  in  union 
with,  and  encouraged  the  efforts  of,  the  commons.  But  in 
the  period  now  before  us,  the  nobility  were  precisely  the  class 
most  deficient  in  that  constitutional  spirit,  which  was  far 
from  being  extinct  in  those  below  them.  They  knew  what 
havoc  had  been  made  among  their  fathers,  by  multiplied 
attainders  during  the  rivalry  of  the  two  roses.  They  had 
seen  terrible  examples  of  the  danger  of  giving  umbrage  to  a 
jealous  court,  in  the  fate  of  lord  Stanley  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  both  condemned  on  slight  evidence  of  treache- 
rous friends  and  servants,  from  whom  no  man  could  be  secure. 
Though  rigour  and  cruelty  tend  frequently  to  overturn  the 
government  of  feeble  princes,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true 
that,  steadily  employed  and  combined  with  vigilance  and 
courage,  they  are  often  the  safest  policy  of  despotism.  A 
single  suspicion  in  the  dark  bosom  of  Henry  VII.,  a  single 
doud  of  wayward  humour  in  his  son,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  send  the  proudest  peer  of  England  to  the  dungeon 
and  the  scaffold.  Thus  a  life  of  eminent  services  in  the  field, 
and  of  unceasing  compliance*  in  council,  could  not  rescue  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  effects  of  a  dislike  which  we  can- 
not even  explain.  Nor  were  the  nobles  of  this  age  more 
held  in  subjection  by  terror  than  by  the  still  baser  influence 
of  gain.  Our  law  of  forfeiture  was  well  devised  to  stimulate, 
as  well  as  to  deter ;  and  Henry  VIIL,  better  pleased  to 
slaughter  the  prey  than  to  gorge  himself  with  the  carcass, 
distributed  the  spoils  it  brought  him  among  those  who  had 
helped  in  the  chase.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries  opened 
a  more  abundant  source  of  munificence ;  every  courtier,  every 
peer,  looked  for  an  increase  of  wealth  from  grants  of  eccle- 

•  Burnet,  ii.  324. 
E  4 
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siastical  estates,  and  naturally  thought  that  the  king's  favour 
would  most  readily  be  gained  by  an  implicit  conformity  to 
Tendency  of  ^is  wilL  Nothiug,  however,  seems  more  to  have 
puis  w"the-  sustained  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Henry  VIIL  than  the 
""^"^*-  jealousy  of  the  two  religious  parties  formed  in  his 
time,  and  who,  for  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  main- 
taining a  doubtful  and  emulous  contest  for  his  favour.  But 
this  religious  contest,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
Reformation,  are  events  far  too  important,  even  in  a  consti- 
tutional history,  to  be  treated  in  a  cursory  manner ;  and  as, 
in  order  to  avoid  transitions,  I  have  purposely  kept  them  out 
of  sight  in  the  present  chapter,  they  will  form  the  proper 
subject  of  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    ENGLISH    CHURCH    UNDER    HENRY  VIII., 

EDWARD  VI.,    AND    MARY. 

Stale  of  Public  Opinion  as  to  Religion  —  Henry  Villus  Conlroverty  with  Lutlier 

—  Juif  Divorce  froni  Catherine —  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  — 
Dissolution  of  monasteries  —  Progress  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  in  England 

—  Its  Establishment  under  Edward  —  Sketch  of  the  chief  Points  of  Difference 
between  the  two  Religions  —  Opposition  made  by  Part  of  the  Nation  —  Oan- 
mer —  His  Moderation  in  introducing  Changes  not  acceptable  to  the  Zealots — 
Afary  —  Persecution  under  her  —  Its  Effect  rather  favourable  to  Protest" 
antiMtn, 

No  revolution  has  ever  been  more  gradually  prepared  than 
that  which  separated  almost  one  half  of  Europe  state  or  pub. 
from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  see ;  nor  were  to^ra^il^onf* 
Luther  and  Zuingle  any  more  than  occasional  instruments 
of  that  change,  which,  had  they  never  existed,  would  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  have  been  effected  under  the  names  of 
some  other  reformers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  learned  doubtfully  and  with  caution,  the  igno-* 
rant  with  zeal  and  eagerness,  were  tending  to  depart  from 
the  faith  and  rites  which  authority  prescribed.  But  probably 
not  even  Grermany  was  so  far  advanced  on  this  course  as 
England.  Almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Luther, 
nearly  the  same  doctrines  as  he  taught  had  been  maintained 
by  Widiffe,  whose  disciples,  usually  called  Lollards,  lasted 
as  a  numerous,  though  obscure  and  proscribed  sect,  till, 
aided  by  the  confluence  of  foreign  streams,  they  swelled  into 
the  Protestant  church  of  England.  We  hear  indeed  little  of 
them  during  some  part  of  the  fifteenth  century;  for  they 
generally  shunned  persecution ;  and  it  is  chiefly  through 
records  of  persecution  that  we  learn  the  existence  of  heretics. 
But  immediately  before  the  name  of  Luther  was  known, 
they  seem  to  have  become  more  numerous,  or  to  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  ;  since  several  persons  were  burned 
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for  heresy,  and  others  abjured  their  errors,  in  the  first  years 
of  Henry  VIII/s  reign.  Some  of  these  (as  usual  among* 
ignorant  men  engaging  in  religious  speculations)  are  charged 
with  very  absurd  notions  ;  but  it  is  not  so  material  to  observe 
their  particular  tenets  as  the  general  fact,  that  an  inquisitive 
and  sectarian  spirit  had  begun  to  prevail. 

Those  who  took  little  interest  in  theological  questions,  or 
who  retained  an  attachment  to  the  faith  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  were  in  general  not  less  offended  than  the 
Lollards  themselves  with  the  inordinate  opulence  and  en- 
croaching temper  of  the  clergy.  It  had  been  for  two  or 
three  centuries  the  policy  of  our  lawyers  to  restrain  these 
within  some  bounds.  No  ecclesiastical  privilege  had  occa- 
sioned such  dispute,  or  proved  so  mischievous,  as  the  immunity 
of  all  tonsured  persons  from  civil  punishment  for  crimes- 
It  was  a  material  improvement  in  the  law  under  Henry  VI. 
that,  instead  of  being  instantly  claimed  by  the  bishop  on 
their  arrest  for  any  criminal  charge,  they  were  compelled  to 
plead  their  privilege  at  their  arraignment,  or  after  conviction. 
Henry  VIL  carried  this  much  farther,  by  enacting  that  clerks 
convicted  of  felony  should  be  burned  in  the  hand*  And  in 
1513  (4  H.  8.),  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  entirely  takeu 
away  from  murderers  and  highway  robbers.  An  exemption 
was  still  preserved  for  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  church,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  shield  under  the  mantle  of  her  immunity 
a  vast  number  of  persons  in  the  lower  degrees  of  orders,  or 
without  any  orders  at  all ;  and  had  owed  no  snudl  part  of 
her  influence  to  those  who  derived  so  important  a  benefit 
from  her  protection.  Hence,  besides,  violent  language  in 
preaching  against  this  statute,  the  convocation  attacked  one 
Dr.  Standish,  who  had  denied  the  divine  right  of  clerks  to 
their  exemption  from  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  temporal 
courts  naturally  defended  Standish ;  and  the  parliament  ad- 
dressed the  king  to  support  him  against  the  malice  of  his 
persecutors.  Henry,  after  a  full  dehskte  between  the  opposite 
parties  in  his  presence,  thought  his  prerogative  concerned  in 
taking  the  same  side,  and  the  clergy  sustained  a  mortifying 
defeat.  About  the  same  time,  a  citizen  of  London  named 
Hun,  having  been  confined  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  the 
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bishop's  prison,  was  found  hanged  in  his  chamber ;  and 
though  this  was  asserted  to  be  his  own  act,  yet  the  bishop's 
chancellor  was  indicted  for  the  murder  on  such  vehement 
presumptioDs,  that  he  would  infallibly  have  been  convicted^ 
had  the  attomey-general  thought  fit  to  proceed  in  the  trial. 
This  occurring  at  the  same  time  with  the  affair  of  Standish, 
furnished  each  party  with  an  argument ;  for  the  clergy 
maintained  that  they  should  have  no  chance  of  justice  in  a 
temporal  court ;  one  of  the  bishops  declaring  that  the 
London  juries  were  so  prejudiced  against  the  church,  that 
they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.  Sudi 
an  admission  is  of  more  consequence  than  whether  Hun  died 
by  his  own  hands,  or  those  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  the  story 
is  chiefly  worth  remembering,  as  it  illustrates  the  popular 
disposition  towards  those  who  had  once  been  the  objects  of 
reverence.* 

Such  was  the  temper  of  England  when  Martin  Luther 
threw  down  bis  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  the  Henrj 
ancient  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church.  But,  ripe  trovmy  with 
as  a  great  portion  of  the  people  might  be  to  ap-  ^''^^^^' 
plaud  the  efforts  of  this  reformer,  they  were  viewed  with  no 
approbation  by  their  sovereigpn.  Henry  had  acquired  a  fair 
portion  of  theological  learning,  and  on  reading  one  of  Lu- 
ther's treatises,  was  not  only  shocked  at  its  tenets,  but 
undertook  to  refute  them  in  a  formal  answer,  t  Kings  who 
divest  themselves  of  their  robes  to  mingle  among  polemical 
writers,  have  not  perhaps  a  claim  to  much  deference  from 
strangers ;  and  Luther,  intoxicated  with  arrogance,  and 
deeming  himself  a  more  prominent  individual  among  the 
human  species  than  any  monarch,  treated  Henry,  in  replying 

^  Bumet.     Reeves's   History  of  the  (vol.  iii.  171.)*  and  others  have  been  of 

Lav,  iv.  p.  908.      The   contemporary  the  same  opinion.     The  king,  however, 

antfaoiity  is  Keilirey*s  Reports.     Collier  in  his  answer  to  Luther*s  apologetical 

disbelieves  the  murder  of  Hun  on  the  letter,  where  this  was  insinuated,  declares 

authority  of  sir  Thomas  More ;  but  he  it  to  be  his  own.     From  Henry's  general 

was  surely  a  prejudiced  apologist  of  the  character  and  proneuess  to  theological 

dergy,  and  this  historian  is  hardly  less  disputation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 

SOL     An  entry  on  the  journals,  7  H.  8.,  had  at  least  a  considerable  share  in  the 

drawn  of  eourse  by   some  ecclesiastic,  work,  though  probably  with  the  assistance 

particttlarly  complains  of  Standish  as  the  of  some  who  had  more  command  of  the 

author  of  periculosissinue  seditiones  inter  Latin  language.      Bumet  mentions  in 

derteam  et  secularem  potestatem.  another  place,  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of 

f  Bumet  is  confident  that  the  answer  the  Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian 

to  Luther  was  not  written  by  Henry  Man,  full  oi  interlineations  by  the  king. 
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to  his  book,  with  the  rudeness  that  characterized  his  temper. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  indeed,  he  thought  proper  to  write 
a  letter  of  apology  for  the  language  he  had  held  towards  the 
king;  but  this  letter,  a  strange  medley  of  abjectness  and 
impertinence,  excited  only  contempt  in  Henry,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  him  with  a  severe  commentary.*  Whatever  ap- 
prehension, therefore,  for  the  future  might  be  grounded  on 
the  humour  of  the  nation,  no  king  in  Europe  appeared  so 
steadfast  in  his  allegiance  to  Rome  as  Henry  VHL  at  the 
moment  when  a  storm  sprang  up  that  broke  the  chain  for 
ever. 

It  is  certain  that  Henry's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow  was  unsupported  by  any  precedent,  and  that,  nisdivoree 
although  the  pope's  dispensation  might  pass  for  a  ST  "^"^ 
cure  of  all  defects,  it  had  been  originally  considered  by  many 
persons  in  a  very  different  light  from  those  unions  which 
are  merely  prohibited  by  the  canons.  He  himself,  on 
coming  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  entered  a  protest  against  the 
marriage  which  had  been  celebrated  more  than  two  years 
before,  and  declared  his  intention  not  to  confirm  it ;  an  act 
which  must  naturally  be  ascribed  to  his  father,  t     It  is  true 

*  Epist.  Lutheri  ad  Henricum  regem  rios ;  praesertim  cum  sim  f&z  et  vermis^ 

missa,  &c.   Lond.  1526.   The  letter  bears  quern  solo  contemptu  oportuit  victum  aut 

date  at  Wittenberg,  Sept  1.  1525.     It  neglectum  esse,"  &c.     Among  the  many 

had  no  relation,  therefore,  to  Henry's  strange  things   which  Luther  said  and 

quarrel  with  the  pope,  though  probably  wrote,  I  know  not  one  more  eztraragant 

Luther  imagined  that  the  king  was  be*  than  this  letter,  which  almost  justifies 

coming  more  favourably  disposed.   After  the  supposition   that   there  was  a  vein 

saying  that  he  had  written  against  the  of  insanity  in  his  very  remarkable  cha* 

king,  **  stultus  ac  prsceps,'*  which  was  racter. 

true,  he  adds,  "  invitantibus  iis  qui  ma-         f  Collier,  toI.  ii.     Appendix,  No.  2. 

jestati  tuae  parum  favebant,"  which  was  In  the   Hardwicke    Papers,  L    13.,  we 

surely  a  pretence  ;  since  who,  at  Wit-  have  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the 

tenberg,  in  ISiil,  could  have  any  motive  first  nuurriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine 

to  wish  that  Henry  should  be  so  scurri-  in  1 503.     It  is  remarkable  that  a  person 

loasly   treated  ?      He  then   bursts  out  was  appointed  to  object  publicly  in  Latin 

into  the  most  absurd  attack  on  Wolsey  ;  to  the  marriage,  as  unlawful,  for  reasons 

"  illud   monstrum   et  publicum    odium  he   should  there   exhibit ;    **  whereunto 

Dei  et  hominum,  Cardinalis  Eboracensis,  Mr.  Doctor  Barnes  shall  reply,  and  de- 

pestis  ilia  regni  tui."     This  was  a  sin-  dare  solemnly,  also  in   Latin,  the  said 

gular  style  to  adopt  in  writing  to  a  king,  marriage  to  be  good  and  effectual  in  the 

whom  he  affected  to  propitiate ;  Wolsey  law  of  Christ's  church,  by  virtue  of  a 

being  nearer  than  any  man  to  Henry's  dispensation,  which  he  shall  have  then  to 

heart.     Thence,  relapsing  into  his  tone  be   openly   read.**     There  seems  to   be 

of  abasement,  he  says,  "  ita  ut  vehemen-  something  in  this  of  the  tortuous  policy 

ter    nunc    pudefactus,    metuam    oculos  of  Henry  VII.  ;  but  it  shows  that  the 

coram  mt^estate  tua  levare,  qui  passus  marriage  had  given  ofienoe  to  scrupulous 

aim  levitate  ista  me  moveri  in  talem  tan-  minds, 
tumque  regem  per  malignos  istos  opera- 
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that  in  this  very  instrument  we  find  no  mention  of  the  impe- 
diment on  the  score  of  affinity ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  suggest 
any  other  objection,  and  possibly  a  common  form  had  been 
adopted  in  drawing  up  the  protest.  He  did  not  cohabit  with 
Cadierine  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Upon  his  own  acces- 
sion, he  was  remarried  to  her ;  and  it  does  not  appear  mani- 
fest at  what  time  his  scruples  began,  nor  whether  they 
preceded  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.*  This,  however, 
seems  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  yet  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  weariness  of  Cadierine's  person,  a  woman  con- 
siderably older  than  himself  and  unlikely  to  bear  more 
children,  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  his  conscience  than  the 
study  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  any  other  theologian.  It  by  no 
means  follows  from  hence  that,  according  to  the  casuistry  of 
the  Catholic  church  and  the  principles  of  the  canon  law,  the 
merits  of  that  famous  process  were  so  much  against  Henry, 
as,  out  of  dislike  to  him  and  pity  for  his  queen,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  and  as  the  writers  of  that  persuasion  have  sub- 
sequently assumed. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  is  told  by  so  many 
historians,  the  vacillating  and  evasive  behaviour  of  Clement 
VI L,  the  assurances  he  gave  the  king,  and  the  arts  with 
which  he  receded  from  them,  the  unfinished  trial  in  England 
before  his  delegates,  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  the  opinions 
obtained  from  foreign  universities  in  the  king's  favour,  not 
always  without  a  little  bribery  t,  and  those  of  the  same 
import  at  home,  not  given  without  a  little  intimidation,  or  the 
tedious  continuance  of  the  process  after  its  adjournment  to 
Rome.  More  than  five  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first 
application  to  the  pope,  before  Henry,  though  by  nature  the 
most  uncontrollable  of  mankind,  though  irritated  by  perpe- 

^  See  BuTnct,  Lingard,   Turner,  and  both  in  1528  and  15S2.     VoL  i.  Append. 

the  letters  lately  printed  in  State  Papers,  pp.  SO.  1 10.     See,  too,  Strype,  L     Ap- 

temp.  Heory  VIII.  pp.  194.  196.  pend.  No.  40. 

f  Burnet  wishes  to  disprove  the  bri-  The  same  writer  will  not  allow  that 

her  J  of  these  foreign  doctors.     But  there  Henry  menaced  the  university  of  Oxford 

are  strong  presumptions  that  some  opi-  in  case  of  non-compliance ;  yet  there  are 

nions  were  got  by  money  (Collier,  ii.  three  letters  of  his  to  them,  a  tenth  part 

58.);   and  the  greatest    difficulty    was  of  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the 

found,   where  corruption    perhaps   had  writer,  was  enough  to  terrify  his  readers, 

least  influence,  in  the  Sorbonne.     Burnet  Vol.  iiL   Append,  p.   25.      These  pro- 

himself  proves  that  some  of  the  cardinals  bably  Burnet  did   not  know  when   he 

we  bnbed  by  the  king's  ambassador,  published  his  first  volume. 
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tual  chicanery  and  breach  of  promise,  though  stimdated  by 
impatient  love,  presumed  to  set  at  nought  the  jurisdiction 
to  which  he  had  submitted,  by  a  marriage  with  Anne* 
Even  this  was  a  furtive  step  ;  and  it  was  not  till  compelled 
by  the  consequences  that  he  avowed  her  as  his  wife,  and  was 
finally  divorced  from  Cadierine  by  a  sentence  of  nullity, 
which  would  more  decently,  no  doubt,  have  preceded  his 
second  marriage.*  But,  determined  as  his  mind  had  become, 
it  was  plainly  impossible  for  Clement  to  have  conciliated  him 
by  any  thing  short  of  a  decision,  which  he  could  not  utter 
without  the  loss  of  the  emperor's  favour,  and  the  ruin  of 
his  own  family's  interests  in  Italy.  And,  even  for  less 
selfish  reasons,  it  was  an  extremdly  embarrassing  measure 
for  the  pope,  in  the  critical  circumstances  of  that  age,  to  set 
aside  a  dispensation  granted  by  his  predecessor ;  knowing 
that,  however  some  erroneous  allegations  of  &ct  contained 
therein  might  serve  for  an  outward  pretext,  yet  the  principle 
on  which  the  divorce  was  commonly  supported  in  Europe 
went  generally  to  restrain  the  dispensing  power  of  the  holy 
see.  Hence  it  may  seem  very  doubtful  whether  the  treaty 
which  was  afterwards  partially  renewed  through  the  mediation 
of  Francis  I.,  during  his  interview  with  the  pope  at  Nice 
about  the  end  of  1533,  could  have  led  to  a  restoration  of 
amity  through  the  only  possible  means  ;  when  we  consider 
the  weight  of  the  imperial  party  in  the  conclave,  the  dis- 

*  The  king's  marriage  is  related  by  of  the  marriage,  he  would  not  have  gone 

the  earlier  historians  to  have  taken  place  beyond  the  limits  of  that  character  of 

Nov.    14.   1532.      Burnet,  however,   is  an  advocate  for  one  party  which  he  has 

convinced  by  a  letter  of  Cranmer,  who,  chosen  to  assume.     It  may  not  be  un- 

he  says,  could  not  be  mistaken,  though  likely,  though  by  no  means  evident,  that 

he  was  not  apprised  of  the  fact  till  some  Anne's  prudence,  though,  as  Fuller  says 

time   afterwards,    that  it   was    not   so-  of  her,  "  she  was  cunning  in  her  chas- 

lemnised  till  about  the  25th  of  January  tity,**  was  surprised  at  the  end  of  this 

(vol.  iii.  p.  70.).     This  letter  has  since  long  courtship.     I  think  a  prurient  cu- 

becn  published  in  the  Archaeologia,  voL  riosity  about  such  obsolete  scandal  very 

zviii.,   and    in    Ellis's   Letters,  ii.    34.  unworthy   of  history.      But   when  this 

Elizabeth  was  bom  September  7.  1 53S. ;  author  asserts  Henry  to  have  cohabited 

fur  though  Burnet,  on  the  authority,  he  with  her  for  three  years,  and  repeatedly 

says,   of  Cranmer,  places  her  birth  on  calls  her  his  mistress,  when  he  attributes 

Sept.  H.,  the   former  date  is  decisively  Henry *s  patience   with   the  pope's  chi> 

confirmed  by  letters  in  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  eanery  to   **  the  infecundity  of  Anne,'* 

ccLXZxiii.  22.,   and   vol.  dcclxizvii.  1.  and  ail  this  on  no  other  authority  than  a 

(both  set  down  incorrectly  in  the  cata-  letter  of  the  French  ambassador,  which 

logue).     If   a    late  historian   therefore  amounts  hardly  to  evidence  of  a  transient 

had  contented  himself  with  commenting  rumour,  we  cannot  but  complain  of  a 

on  these  dates  and  the  clandestine  nature  great  deficiency  in  historical  candour. 
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credit  that  so  notorious  a  submission  would  have  thrown  on 
the  diorch,  and,  above  all,  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
Medici  at  Florence  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Charles  V. 
It  was  more  probably  the  aim  of  Clement  to  delude  Henry 
ODce  more  by  his  promises ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
more  violent  measure  into  which  the  cardinals  forced  him, 
of  a  definitive  sentence  in  favour  of  Catherine,  whom  the 
king  was  required  under  pain  of  excommunication  to  take 
hack  as  his  wife.  This  sentence  of  the  23rd  of  March, 
1534,  proved  a  declaration  of  interminable  war ;  and  the 
king,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  hopes  held  out  to  him  by 
Frauds,  had  already  despatched  an  envoy  to  Rome  with  his 
submission  to  what  the  pope  should  decide,  now  resolved  to 
break  off  all  intercourse  for  ever,  and  trust  to  his  own 
^erogSLUve  and  power  over  his  subjects  for  securing  the 
succession  to  the  crown  in  the  line  which  he  designed.  It 
was  doubtless  a  regard  to  this  omsideration  that  put  him 
upon  his  last  overtures  for  an  amicable  settlement  with  the 
court  of  Rome.* 


*  The  pfindpal  authority  on  the  story  a  letter  of  the  king,  which  Burnet  htm- 
of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine  is  self  had  printed,  vol.  i.  Append.  78., 
Bomet,  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  mentioning  the  queen's  presence  as  well 
bis  History  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  as  his  own,  on  June  21.,  and  greatly  cor* 
latter  correcting  the  former  from  addi-  roborating  the  popular  account.  To  say 
tiooal  documents.  Strype,  in  his  Eccle-  the  truth,  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
siMtical  Memorials,  adds  some  particulars  choosing  between  two  authorities  so  con- 
not  contained  in  Burnet,  especially  as  to  siderable,  if  they  cannot  be  reconciled, 
the  n^otiations  with  the  pope  in  1528  ;  which  seems  impossible;  but,  upon  the 
aad  a  very  little  may  be  gleaned  from  whole,  the  preference  is  due  to  Henry's 
Collier,  Cart«,  and  other  writers.  There  letter,  dated  June  23.,  as  he  could  not  be 
are  few  paits  of  history,  on  the  whole,  mistaken,  and  had  no  motive  to  misstate. 
that  have  been  better  elucidated.  One  This  is  not  altogether  immaterial ;  for 
exception  perhaps  may  yet  be  made.  Catherine's  appeal  to  Henry,  de  integri- 
The  beautifril  and  affecting  story  of  tate  corporis  usque  ad  secundas  nuptias 
Catherine's  behaviour  before  the  legates  aervati,  without  reply  on  his  part,  is  an 
at  Dunstable,  is  told  by  Cavendish  and  important  circumstance  as  to  that  part  of 
Hall,  fratn  whom  later  historians  have  the  question.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
eopied  it.  Burnet,  however,  in  his  third  that,  whether  on  this  occasion  or  not, 
volume,  p.  46.,  disputes  its  truth,  and  on  she  did  constantly  declare  this ;  and  the 
what  should  seem  conclusive  autiiority,  evidence  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary 
that  of  the  original  register,  from  which  it  is  very  defective,  especially  as  opposed  to 
appears  that  the  queen  never  came  into  the  assertion  of  so  virtuous  a  woman. 
eoort  bat  once,  June  18.  1529,  to  read  a  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  all  the  favourable 
paper  protesting  against  the  jurisdiction,  answers  which  the  king  obtained  from 
and  that  the  king  never  entered  it.  foreign  universities  went  upon  the  sup- 
Carte  accordingly  treated  the  story  as  a  position  that  the  former  noarriage  had 
frinieatioo.  Hume  of  course  did  not  been  consummated,  and  were  of  no  avail 
chooae  to  omit  so  interesting  a  circum*  unless  that  could  be  proved.  See  a 
;  but  Dr.  Lingard  has  pointed  out  letter  of  Wolsey  to  the  king,  July   1 
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But,  long  before  this  final  cessation  of  intercourse  with 
that  court,  Henry  had  entered  upon  a  course  of  measures 
which  would  have  opposed  fresh  obstacles  to  a  renewal 
of  the  connection.  He  had  found  a  great  part  of  his 
subjects  in  a  disposition  to  go  beyond  all  he  could  wish  in 
sustaining  his  quarrel,  not,  in  this  instance,  from  mere  terror, 
but  because  a  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  of  the 
Roman  court  had  long  been  a  sort  of  national  sentiment  in 
England.  The  pope's  avocation  of  the  process  to  Rome,  by 
which  his  duplicity  and  alienation  from  the  king's  side  were 
made  evident^  and  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1529*  The  parliament  which  met  soon  after- 
wards was  continued  through  several  sessions  (an  unusual 
circumstance),  till  it  completed  the  separation  of  this  king- 
dom from  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  In  the  progress  of 
ecclesiastical  usurpation,  the  papal  and  episcopal  powers  had 
lent  mutual  support  to  each  other  ;  both  consequently  were 
involved  in  the  same  odium,  and  had  become  the  object  of 
restrictions  in  a  similar  spirit.  Warm  attacks  were  made 
on  the  clergy  by  speeches  in  the  commons,  which  bishop 
Fisher  severely  reprehended  in  the  upper  house.  This  pro- 
voked the  commons  to  send  a  complaint  to  the  king  by  their 
speaker,  demanding  reparation  ;  and  Fisher  explained  away 
the  words  that  had  given  offence.  An  act  passed  to  limit 
the  fees  on  probates  of  wills,  a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  extor- 
tion much  complained  of,  and  upon  mortuaries.*  The  next 
proceeding  was  of  a  far  more  serious  nature.  •  It  was  pre- 
tended, that  Wolsey's  exercise  of  authority  as  papal  legate 
contravened  a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  and  that  both  himself 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  by  their  submission  to  him, 
had  incurred  the  penalties  of  a  prsemunire,  that  is,  the  for- 
feiture of  their  moveable  estate,  besides  imprisonment  at 
discretion.  These  old  statutes  in  restraint  of  the  papal  juris- 
diction had  been  so  little  regarded,  and  so  many  legates  had 
acted  in  England  without  objection,  that  Henry's  prosecution 

1527,  printed  in  State  Papers,  temp,  marks  to  prove  sir  William  Compton*s 
Henry  VI II.  p.  194.;  whence  it  ap-  will  in  1.528.  These  exactions  had  been 
pears  that  the  queen  had  been  consistent  much  augmented  by  Wolsey,  vrho  inter- 
in  her  denial.  fered,   as  legate,  with  the    prerogative 

*   Sut.  21  Hen.  8.  cc.  5,  6.     Strype,  court. 
.  73.     Burnet,  83.     It  cost  a  thousand 
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of  the  churdi  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  harsh  and  un- 
fiiir.  The  clergy,  however,  now  felt  themselves  to  be  the 
weaker  party.  In  convocation  they  implored  the  king's 
demency,  and  obtained  it  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  their  petition  he  was  styled  the  protector  and  supreme 
head  of  die  church  and  clergy  of  England.  Many  of  that 
body  were  staggered  at  the  unexpected  introduction  of  a  title 
that  seemed  to  strike  at  the  supremacy  they  had  always 
admowledged  in  the  Roman  see.  And  in  the  end  it  passed 
only  with  a  very  suspicious  qualification,  *^  so  far  as  is  per- 
mitted by  the  law  of  Christ/'  Henry  had  previously  given 
the  pope  several  intimations  that  he  could  proceed  in  his 
divcNTce  without  him»  For,  besides  a  strong  remonstrance 
by  letter  from  the  temporal  peers  as  well  as  bishops  against 
the  procrastination  of  sentence  in  so  just  a  suit,  the  opinions 
of  English  and  foreign  universities  had  been  laid  before  both 
houses  of  parliament  and  of  convocation,  and  the  divorce 
approved  without  difficulty  in  the  former,  ^  and  by  a  great 
majority  in  the  latter.  These  proceedings  took  place  in  the 
first  months  of  1531,  while  the  king's  ambassadors  at  Rome 
were  still  jH'essing  for  a  favourable  sentence,  though  with 
diminished  hopes.  Next  year  the  annates,  or  first  fruits  of 
benefiices,  a  constant  source  of  discord  between  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  their  spiritual  chief,  were  taken  away  by  act  of 
parliament ;  but  with  a  remarkable  condition,  that  if  the  pope 
would  either  abolish  the  payment  of  annates,  or  reduce  them 
to  a  moderate  burthen,  the  king  might  declare  before  the 
next  session,  by  letters  patent,  whether  this  act,  or  any  part 
of  it,  should  be  observed.  It  was  accordingly  confirmed  by 
letters  patent  more  than  a  year  after  it  received  the  royal 
assent. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  whether  the  pope,  by 
conceding  to  Henry  the  great  object  of  his  solicitude,  could 
in  this  stage  have  not  only  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
schism,  but  recovered  his  former  ascendancy  over  the  English 
church  and  kingdom.  But  probably  he  could  not  have  done 
so  in  its  full  extent.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  rather 
complied  than  concurred  with  the  proceedings  for  a  divorce, 
though  his  acceptance  of  the  great  seal  on  Wolsey's  disgrace 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  character,  had  he  been 

VOL,  I.  F 
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altogether  opposed  in  conscience  to  the  king's  measares»  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  resign,  when  the  papal  authority  was 
steadily,  though  gradually,  assailed.*  In  the  next  session  an 
act  was  passed  to  take  away  all  appeals  to  Rome  from  eccle- 
siastical courts ;  which  annihilated,  at  one  stroke,  the  juris- 
diction built  on  long  usage  and  on  the  authority  of  the  false 
decretals.  This  law  rendered  the  king's  second  marriage, 
which  had  preceded  it,  secure  from  being  annulled  by  the 
papal  court.  Henry,  however,  still  advanced  very  cautiously, 
and  on  the  death  of  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not 
long  before  this  time,  applied  to  Rome  for  the  usual  bulls  in 
behalf  of  Cranmer,  whom  he  nominated  to  the  vacant  see. 
These  were  the  last  bulls  obtiuned,  and  probably  the  last  in- 
stance of  any  exercise  of  the  papal  supremacy  in  this  reign. 
An  act  followed  in  the  next  session,  that  bishops  elected  by 
their  chapter  on  a  royal  recommendation  should  be  conse- 
crated, and  archbishops  receive  the  pall,  without  suing  for 
the  pope's  bulls.  All  dispensations  and  licenses  hitherto 
granted  by  that  court  were  set  aside  by  another  statute,  and 
the  power  of  issuing  them  in  lawful  cases  transferred  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  king  is  in  this  act  recited 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England,  as  the 
clergy  had  two  years  before  acknowledged  in  convocation. 
But  this  title  was  not  formally  declared  by  parliament  to 
appertain  to  llie  crown  till  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament.t 

*  It  is  hard  to  say  what  were  More**  tidered  the  diToree  os  a  matter  whoUy  of 

original  sentiments  about  the  divorce.  In  the   pope*s  competence,  and   which    no 

a  letter  to  Cromwell  (Strype,  i  183.  and  other  party  could  take  out  of  his  hands, 

App.   No.  48.      Burnet,   App.  p.  280. )  though  he  had  gone  along  cheerfully,  aa 

he  speaks  of  himself  as  always  doubt&il.  Burnet  says,  with  the  prosecution  against 

But,  if  his  disposition  had  not  been  ra-  the  clergy,  and  wbhed  to  cut  olT  the 

ther  fayourable  to  the  king,  would  he  illegal  jurisdiction   of  the    Roman  aee. 

have  been  offered,  or  have  accepted,  the  The  king  did  not   look  upon   him   as 

great  seal?     We  do  not  indeed  find  his  hostile;  for  even  so  late  as  1532,   Dr. 

name  in  the  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Bennet,  the  envoy  at  Uome^  propoaed  lo 

the  pope,   signed   by  the  nobility  and  the  pope  that  the  cause  should  be  tried 

chief  commoners  in  1530,  which  Wolsey,  by   four   commissioners,  of  whom    the 

though  then  in  disgrace,  very  willingly  king  should  name  one,  either  sir  Thomaa 

subscribed.       But  in   March,  1531,  he  More,  or  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London, 

went  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  at-  Burnet,  L  126. 

tended  by  several  lords,  to  declare  the  f  Dr.  Lingard   has  pointed  out,   aa 

king's  scruples  about  his  marriage,  and  Burnet    had   done  less  distinctly,   that 

to  lay  before  them  the  opinions  of  uni-  the  bill  abrogating  the  papal  supremacy 

versities.     In   this  he  perhaps  thought  was  brought   into  the  commons  in  the 

himself  acting  ministerially.     But  there  beginning  of  March,  and  received  the 

can  be  no  doubt  that  he  always  con-  royal  assent  on  the  SOth ;  whereaa  the 
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By  these  means  was  the  church  of  England  altogether 
emancipated  from  the  superiority  of  that  of  Rome,  separauon 
For  as  to  the  pope's  merely  spiritual  primacy  and  JhUJcS'Sf 
audiority  in  matters  of  faith,  which  are,  or  at  least  ^^^' 
were,  defended  by  catholics  of  the  Gallican  or  Cisalpine 
school  on  quite  different  grounds  from  his  jurisdiction  or  his 
legislative  power  in  points  of  discipline,  they  seem  to  have 
attracted  little  peculiar  attention  at  the  time,  and  to  have 
dropped  off  as  a  dead  branch,  when  the  axe  had  lopped  the 
fibres  that  gave  it  nourishment.  Like  other  momentous  re- 
volutions, this  divided  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the 
nation.  In  the  previous  affair  of  Catherine's  divorce, 
generous  minds  were  more  influenced  by  the  rigour  and 
indignity  of  her  treatment  than  by  the  kingfs  inclinations, 
or  the  venal  opinions  of  foreign  doctors  in  law.  Bellay, 
bishop  of  Bayonne,  the  French  ambassador  at  London,  wrote 
home  in  15S8,  that  a  revolt  was  apprehended  from  the 
general  unpopularity  of  the  divorce.*  Much  difficulty  was 
found  in  procuring  the  judgments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
against  the  marriage ;  which  was  effected  in  the  former  case, 
as  is  said,  by  excluding  the  masters  of  arts,  the  younger  and 
less  worldly  part  of  the  university,  from  their  right  of 
suffrage*  Even  so  late  as  1532,  in  the  pliant  house  of  com- 
mons, a  member  had  the  boldness  to  move  an  address  to  the 
king,  that  he  would  take  back  his  wife.  And  this  temper  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  the  great  inducement  with 
Henry  to  postpone  any  sentence  by  a  domestic  jurisdiction, 
so  long  as  a  chance  of  the  pope's  sanction  remained. 

The  aversion  entertained  by  a  large  part  of  the  community, 
and  especially  of  the  clerical  order,  towards  the  divorce,  was 
not  perhaps  so  generally  founded  upon  motives  of  justice  and 
compassion,  as  on  the  obvious  tendency  which  its  prosecution 
latterly  manifested  to  bring  about  a  separation  from  Rome. 
Though  the  principal  Lutherans  of  Grermany  were  far  less 

dcfeerminatioo  of  the  conclave  at  Rome  diction  in  England.    On  the  other  hand, 

against  the  divorce,  was  on  the  SSd ;  so  so  flexible  were  the  parliaments  of  this 

that  the  latter  could  not  have  been  the  reign,  that,  if  Henry  had  made  terms 

cause  of  this  final  rupture.  Clement  VI  I.  with    the    pope,  the   supremacy   might 

mi^t  have  been  outwitted  in  his  turn  have  revived  again  as  easily  as  it  bad 

by   the   king,   i^   after    pronouncing   a  been  extinguished, 

decree  in  fiivoor  of  the  divorce,  he  had  *  Burnet,  iii.  44.,  and  App.  S4. 
fsond  it  too   late  to   regain  his  juris- 

r  2 
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favourably  disposed  to  the  king  in  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject than  the  catholic  theologians,  holding  that  the  prohibition 
of  marrying  a  brother*s  widow  in  the  Levitical  law  was  not 
binding  on  Christians,  or  at  least  that  the  marriage  ought 
not  to  be  annulled  after  so  many  years'  continuance*,  yet  in 
England  the  interests  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  considered  as  the  same.  She  was  herself  strongly 
suspected  of  an  inclination  to  the  new  tenets ;  and  her  friend 
Granmer  had  been  the  most  active  person  both  in  promoting 
the  divorce,  and  the  recognition  of  the  king's  supremacy. 
The  latter  was,  as  I  imagine,  by  no  means  unacceptable  to 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  saw  in  it  the  only  effectual 
method  of  cutting  off  the  papal  exactions  that  had  so  long 
impoverished  the  realm ;  nor  yet  to  the  citizens  of  London 
and  other  large  towns ;  who,  with  the  same  dislike  of  the 
Roman  court,  had  begun  to  acquire  some  taste  for  the 
protestant  doctrine.  But  the  common  people,  especially 
in  remote  countries,  had  been  used  to  an  implicit  reverence 
for  the  holy  see,  and  had  suffered  comparatively  little  by 
its  impositions.  They  looked  up  also  to  their  own  teachers 
as  guides   in    faith ;    and   the  main    body   of   the  clergy 


*  Conf.  Burnet,  i.  94.  and  App.  questions.  Jenkinses  edition,  i.  303.]  Cle- 
No.  35.  Strype,  i  230.  Sleidao,  Hist,  ment  VII.,  however,  recommended  the 
>de  la  R^forination,  par  Courayer,  1.  10.  king  to  marry  immediately,  and  then 
The  notions  of  these  divines,  as  here  prosecute  his  suit  for  a  divorce,  which  it 
stated,  are  not  very  consistent  or  intel-  would  be  easier  for  him  to  obtain  in  au^ 
ligible.  The  Swiss  reformers  were  in  circumstances.  This  was  as  early  as 
favour  of  the  divorce,  though  they  ad-  January,  1528.  (Burnet,  i.  App.  p.  27.) 
vised  that  the  princess  Mary  should  not  But  at  a  much  later  period,  September, 
be  declared  illegitimate.  Luther  seems  1530,  he  expressly  suggested  the  expe- 
to  have  inclined  towards  compromising  dient  of  allowing  the  king  to  retain  two 
the  difference  by  the  marriage  of  a  wives.  Though  the  letter  of  Cassali,  the 
secondary  wife.  Lingard,  p.  172.  Me-  king's  ambassador  at  Rome,  containing 
lancthon,  this  writer  says,  was  of  the  this  proposition,  was  not  found  by  Bur- 
same  opinion.  Burnet  indeed  denies  net,  it  is  quoted  at  length  by  an  author 
this ;  but  it  is  rendered  not  improbable  of  unquestionable  veracity,  lord  Herbert, 
by  the  well-authenticated  fact  that  these  Henry  had  himself,  at  one  time,  favoured 
divines,  together  with  Bucer,  signed,  a  this  scheme,  according  to  Burnet,  who 
permission  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  does  not,  however,  produce  any  authority 
take  a  wife  or  concubine,  on  account  of  for  the  instructions  to  that  effect  said  to 
the  drunkenness  and  disagreeable  person  have  been  given  to  Brian  and  Vannes, 
of  his  landgravine.  Bossuet,  Hist,  des  despatched  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1528. 
Var.  des  Egl.  Protest,  vol.  i.,  where  the  But  at  the  time  when  the  pope  n^iade 
instrument  is  published.  [Cranmer,  it  is  this  proposal,  the  king  had  become  ex- 
just  to  say,  remonstrated  with  Osiander  asperated  against  Catherine,  and  little 
on  this  permission,  and  on  the  general  inclined  to  treat  either  her  or  the  holy 
laxity  of  the  Lutherans  in  matrimonial  .  see  with  any  respect. 
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were  certainly  very  reluctant  to  tear  themselves,  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  disappointed  monarch,  in  the  most  dangerous 
crisis  of  religion,  from  the  bosom  of  catholic  unity.*  They 
complied  indeed  with  all  the  measures  of  government  far 
more  than  men  of  rigid  conscience  could  have  endured  to  do ; 
but  many,  who  wanted  the  courage  of  More  and  Fisher,  were 
not  far  removed  from  their  way  of  thinking.t  This  re- 
pugnance to  so  great  an  alteration  showed  itself,  above  all,  in 
the  monastic  orders,  some  of  whom  by  wealth,  hospitality, 
and  long-established  dignity,  others  by  activity  in  preaching 
and  confessing,  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  influence  over  the 
poorer  class.  But  they  had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign,  whose 
policy  as  well  as  temper  dictated  that  he  had  no  safety  but  in 
advancing ;  and  their  disaffection  to  his  government,  while  it 
overwhelmed  them  in  ruin,  produced  a  second  grand  innova- 
tion in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  England. 

The  enormous,  and  in  a  great  measure  ill-gotten,  opulence 
of  the  regular  clergy  had  long  since  excited  iealousy  Di«toiation 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  Though  the  statutes  of  ««rie«. 
mortmain  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  had  put  some 
obstacle  to  its  increase,  yet,  as  these  were  eluded  by  licenses 
of  alienation,  a  larger  proportion  of  landed  wealth  was  con- 
stantly accumulating  in  hands  which  lost  nothing  that  they 
had  grasped,  t  A  writer  much  inclined  to  partiality  towards 
the  monasteries  says  that  they  held  not  one  fifth  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  no  insignificant  patrimony  I  He  adds,  what  may 
probably  be  true,  that,  through  granting  easy  leases,  they  did 
not  enjoy  more  than  one  tenth  in  value.  §  These  vast  posses- 
sions were  very  unequally  distributed  among  four  or  five 
hundred  monasteries.     Some  abbots,  as  those  of  Reading, 

*  Scrype,  L  151.  et  alibi.  conclusions  and    general    resulu   from 

f  Strjpe,  passim.    Tunstal,  Gardiner,  nearly    the    same    premises.      CoUier, 

and  Bonner  wrote  in  favour  of  the  royal  though  with  many  prejudices  of  his  own, 

supremacy ;  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  m-  is,  all  things  considered,  the  fiiirest  of 

siocerdy.     The  first  of  these  has  escaped  our  ecclesiastical  writers  as  to  this  reign. 

severe  censure  by  the  mildness  of  his  |  Burnet,  188.     For  the  methods  by 

general  character,  but  was  full  as  much  which  the  regulars  acquired  wealth,  fair 

a  temporiser  as  Cranmer.     But  the  his-  and  unfair,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to 

tory  of  this  period  has  been  written  with  the  View  of  the  Middle  Ages,  eh.  7.,  or 

such  undisguised  partiality   by  Burnet  rather  to  the  sources  from   which    the 

and  Strype  on  the  one  hand,  and  lately  sketch  there  given  was  derived. 

by  Dr.  Liogard  on  the  other,  that  it  is  §  Harmer's  Specimens  of  Errors  in 

almost  amusing  to  find  the  most  opposite  Burnet. 

F   3 
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Glastonbury,  and  Battle,  lived  in  princely  splendour,  and 
were  in  every  sense  the  spiritual  peers  and  magnats  of  the 
realm.  In  other  foundations,  the  revenues  did  little  more 
than  afford  a  subsistence  for  the  monks,  and  defray  the 
needful  expenses.  As  they  were  in  general  exempted  from 
episcopal  visitation,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own 
discipline,  such  abuses  had  gradually  prevailed  and  gained 
strength  by  connivance,  as  we  may  naturally  expect  in  cor- 
porate bodies  of  men,  leading  almost  of  necessity  useless  and 
indolent  lives,  and  in  whom  very  indistinct  views  of  moral 
obligations  were  combined  with  a  great  facility  of  violating 
them.  The  vices  that  for  many  ages  had  been  supposed  to 
haunt  the  monasteries,  had  certainly  not  left  their  precincts 
in  that  of  Henry  VIIL  Wolsey,  as  papal  legate,  at  the 
instigation  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  favourer  of  the 
Reformation,  commenced  a  visitation  of  the  professed  as  well 
as  secular  clergy  in  15S3,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
complaint  against  their  manners.*  This  great  minister, 
though  not  perhaps  very  rigid  as  to  the  morality  of  the  church, 
was  the  first  who  set  an  example  of  reforming  monastic 
foundations  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  by  converting 
their  revenues  to  different  purposes.  Full  of  anxious  zeal  for 
promoting  education,  the  noblest  part  of  his  character,  he 
obtained  bulls  from  Rome  suppressing  many  convents  (among 
which  was  that  of  St.  Frideswide  at  Oxford),  in  order  to 
erect  and  endow  a  new  college  in  that  university,  his  favourite 
work,  which  after  his  fall  was  more  completely  established  by 
the  name  of  Christ  Church.t  A  few  more  were  afterwards 
extinguished  through  his  instigation ;  and  thus  the  prejudice 
against  interference  with  this  species  of  property  was  some- 
what worn  off,  and  men's  minds  gradually  prepared  for  the 
sweeping  confiscations  of  Cromwell.  The  king  indeed  was 
abundantly  willing  to  replenish  his  exchequer  by  violent 
means,  and  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who  gainsayed  his 
supremacy ;  but  it  was  this  able  statesman  who,  prompted 
both  by  the  natural  appetite  of  ministers  for  the  subject's 
money,  and,  as  has  been  generally  surmised,  by  a  secret  par- 

*  StrypCjL  Append.  19.  wickedness  that  prevailed  therein.  Strype 

t  Burnet    Strjpe.   Wolsey  alleged  as    says  the  number  was  twenty ;  but  CoUier, 
the  ground  for  this  suppression,  the  great    ii.  19.)  reckons  them  at  forty. 
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tiality  towards  the  Reformation^  devised  and  carried  on  with 
GCHnpIete  success,  if  not  with  the  utmost  prudence,  a  measure 
of  no  iDOonsiderable   hazard  and   difficulty.     For   such   it 
surely  was,  under  a  system  of  government  which  rested  so 
much  on  antiquity,  and  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  sacredness 
which  the  English  attach  to  all  freehold  property,  to  annihi- 
late so    many  prescriptive  baronial   tenures,  the  possessors 
whereof  composed  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  house  of 
lords,  and  to  subjeet  so  many  estates  which  the   law  had 
rendered  inalienable,  to  maxims  of  escheat  and  forfeiture  that 
had  never  been  held  applicable  to  their  tenure.     But  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary,  by  exposing  the  gross  corruptions 
of  monasteries,  both  to  intimidate  the  regular  clergy,  and  to 
excite  popular  indignation  against  them.     It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  in  the  visitation  of  these  foundations  under  the 
direction  of  Cromwell,  as  lord  vicegerent  of  the  king's  eccle- 
siasdcal   supremacy,  many  things  were  done  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  and  much  was  unfairly  represented.*     Yet  the  re- 
ports of  these  visitors  are  so  minute  and  specific,  that  it  is 
rather  a  preposterous  degree  of  incredulity  to  reject  their 
testimony,  whenever  it  bears  hard  on  the  regulars.     It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  the  vices  to  which  they  bear 
witness,  are  not  only  probable  from  the  nature  of  such  found- 
ations, but  are  imputed  to  them  by  the  most  respectable 
writers  of  preceding  ages.     Nor  do  I  find  that  the  reports 
of  tins  visitation  were  impeached  for  general  falsehood  in 
that  age,  whatever  exaggeration  there  might  be  in  particular 
cases*     And  surely  the   commendation    bestowed  on  some 
religious  houses  as  pure  and  unexceptionable,  may  afford  a 
presumption  that  the  censure  of  others  was  not  an  indiscri- 
minate prejudging  of  their  merits.t 

.  *  Collier,  though  not  implicitly  to  he  f  Burnet,   190.     Strype,  i.  cb.  35. , 

trusted,    tells    some    hard    truths,   and  see  especially  p.  257.     £llis*s   Letters, 

ettargea  Cromwell  with  receiving  bribes  ii  71.     We  should   be  on  our   guard 

firom  seYeral  abbeys,  in  order  to  spare  against    the   Romanising    high -church 

them,  p.  159.     This  is  repeated  by  Lin-  men,  such  as  Collier,  and  the  whole  claas 

gard,  on  the  authority  of  some  Cottonian  of  antiquaries.   Wood,  Hearne,  Drake, 

manuscripts.     £ven  Burnet  speaks  of  the  Browne  Willis,  &c.  &c.,  who  are,  with 

Tiolent  proceedings  of  a  doctor  Loudon  hardly  an  exception,  partial  to  the  mo- 

towards  the  monasteries.     This  man  was  nastic  orders,  and  sometimes  scarce  keep 

of  in£unous  character,  and  became  after-  on  the  mask  of  protestantism.     No  one 

wards  a  ecmspirator  against  Cranmer,  and  fact  can  be  better  supported  by  current 

a  persecutor  of  protestants.  opinion,  and  that  general  testimony  which 

r  4 
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The  dread   of  these  visitors  soon  induced  a  numher  of 
abbots   to  make  surrenders  to  the   king ;  a   step   of  very 
questionable  legality.     But  in  the  next  session  the  smaller 
convents,  whose  revenues  were  less  than  200/.  a  year,  were 
suppressed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six,   and  their   estates  vested  in  the 
crown.     This  summary  spoliation  led  to  the  great  northern 
rebellion  soon  afterwards.     It  was,  in  fact,  not  merely  to 
wound  the  people's  strongest  impressions  of  religion,  and 
especially  those  connected  with  their  departed  friends,   for 
whose  souls  prayers  were  offered  in  the  monasteries,  but  to 
deprive  the  indigent,  in  many  places,  of  succour,  and  the 
better   rank  of  hospitable  reception.     This   of  course  was 
experienced  in  a  far  greater  degree  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
larger  monasteries,  which  took  place  in  1540.     But,  Henry 
having  entirely  subdued  the  rebellion,  and  being  now  exceed- 
ingly dreaded  by  both  the  religious  parties,  this  measure  pro- 
duced no  open  resistance  ;  though  there  seems  to  have  been 
less  pretext  for  it  on  the  score  of  immorality  and  neglect  of 
discipline  than  was  found  for  abolishing  the  smaller  convents.* 
These  great  foundations  were  all  surrendered ;  a  few  excepted, 
which;  against  every  principle  of  received  law,  were  held  to 
fall  by  the  attainder  of  their  abbots  for  high  treason.     Par- 
carries  eonvictioDy  than  the  relaxed  and    seems  no  reason  for  setting  aside  their 
vicious  state  of  those  foundations   for     evidence  as  wholly  false,  though  some 
many  ages    before   their  fall.      £ccle-     lovers  of  monachism  raised  a  loud  cl*- 
siastical  writeri^  bad  ^ot  then  learned,  as    mow  at  their  publication.     1845.] 
the^  haye  since,  the  trick  of  suppressing         *  The  preamble  of  27   H.  8.  c.  28., 
what  might  excite  odium  against  their     which  gives  the  smaller  monasteries  to 
church,  but  speak  out  boldly  and  bitterly,     the  king,  after  reciting  that  **  manifest 
Thus  we  find  in  Wilkins,  iii.  6S0.,  a  bull    sin,  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  living, 
of  Innocent  VIII.    for    the  reform  of    is  daily  used  and  committed  commonly 
monasteries  in  England,  charging  numy     in  such  little  and  small  abbeys,  priories, 
of  them  with  dissoluteness  of  life.     And    and  other  religious  hous»    of  monks, 
this  is  followed  by  a  severe  monition  from    canons,  and  nuns,  where  the  congregation 
archbishop  Morton  to  the  abbot  of  St.     of  such  religious  persons  is  under  th« 
Alban*s,  imputing  all  kinds  of  scandalous    number    of   twelve    persons,**    bestows 
vices  to  him  and  his  monks.     Those  who     praise  on  many  of  the  greater  found- 
reject  at  once  tlie  reports  of  Henry's    ations,  and  certainly  does  not  intimate 
visitors,  will  do  well   to  consider  this,     that  their  fate  was  so  near  at  hand.    Nor 
See  also  Foebrook's  British  Monachism,     is  any  misconduct  alleged  or  insinuated 
passim.     [The  "  I^etters  relating  to  the    against   the  greater  monasteries  in  the 
Suppression  of  Monasteries,*'  published     act  31  H.  8.  c.  IS.  that  abolishes  them; 
by  the  Camden  Society,  and  edited  by    which  is  rather  more  remarkable,  as  in 
Mr.   Thomas  Wright,    1843,   contain  a    some   instances  the  religious  had  been 
part  only  of  extant  documents  illustra-     induced  to  confess  their  evil  lives  and  ill 
tive  of  this  great  transaction.     There    deserts.     Burnet,  236. 
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liament  had  only  to  confirm  the  king's  title  arising  out  of 
iheae  surrenders  and  forfeitures.  Some  historians  assert  the 
monks  to  have  been  turned  adrift  with  a  small  sum  of  money. 
But  it  rather  appears  that  they  generally  received  pensions 
not  inadequate,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  pretty  faith- 
fully paid.*  These  however  were  voluntary  gifts  on  die  part 
of  the  crown.  For  the  parliament  which  dissolved  the  mo- 
nastic foundations,  while  it  took  abundant  care  to  preserve 
any  rights  of  property  which  private  persons  might  enjoy 
over  the  estates  thus  escheated  to  the  crown,  vouchsafed  not 
a  word  towards  securing  the  slightest  compensation  to  the 
dispossessed  owners. 

The  fall  of  the  mitred  abbots  changed  the  proportions  of 
the  two  estates  which  constitute  the  upper  house  of  parlia- 
ment. Though  the  number  of  abbots  and  priors  to  whom 
writs  of  summons  were  directed  varied  considerably  in  differ- 
ent parliaments,  they  always,  joined  to  the  twenty-one  bishops, 
preponderated  over  the  temporal  peers.t  It  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  prelacy  to  offer  an  efficacious  opposition  to 
the  reformation  they  abhorred.  Their  own  baronial  tenure, 
iheir  high  dignity  as  legislative  councillors  of  the  land,  re- 
mained ;  but,  one  branch  as  ancient  and  venerable  83  their 

*  Id.  ibid,  and  Append,  p.  151.     Col-  them  as  private  property.     It  cannot  of 

licr,  167.      The  pensions  to  the  superiors  course  be  denied,  that  the  compulsory 

of  the  diasolTed  greater  monasteries,  says  change  of  life  was  to  many  a  severe  and 

a  writer  not  likely  to  spare  Henry's  go-  an  unmerited  hardship ;   but  no   great 

▼emment,  appear  to  have  varied   from  revolution,  and  the  Reformation  as  little 

2662.  to  6L  per  annum.     The  priors  of  as  any,  could  be  achieved  without  much 

cells   received    generally   1  SiL       A   few,  private  suffering. 

wfaose  services  had  merited  the  distinc-  f  I'bc  abbots  sat  till  the  end  of  the' 
tioo,  obtained  20L  To  the  other  monks  first  session  of  Henry's  sixth  parliament, 
were  allotted  pendons  of  six,  four,  or  the  act  extinguishing  them  not  having 
two  pounds,  with  a  small  sum  to  each  passed  till  the  last  day.  In  the  next 
at  his  departure^  to  provide  for  his  im-  session  they  do  not  appear,  the  writ  of 
mediate  wants.  The  pensions  to  nuns,  summons  not  being  supposed  to  give 
averaged  about  4L  Lingard,  vL  S4l.  them  personal  seats.  There  are  indeed 
He  admits  that  these  were  ten  times  so  many  parallel  instances  among  spi- 
their  present  value  in  money ;  and  surely  ritual  lords,  and  the  principle  is  so  ob- 
diey  were  not  unreasonably  small  Com-  vious,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  noticing, 
pare  them  with  those,  generally  and  but  for  a  strange  doubt  said  to  be  thrown 
justly  thought  munificent,  which  this  out  by  some  legal  authorities,  near  the 
country  bestows  on  her  veterans  of  beginning  of  George  III. *s  reign,  in  the 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich.  The  monks  case  of  Pearce,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
had  no  right  to  expect  more  than  the  whether,  after  resigning  his  see,  he  would 
means  of  that  bard  fare  to  which  they  not  retain  his  seat  as  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ought  by  their  rules  to  have  been  con-  ment;  in  consequence  of  which  his  re- 
fined in  the  convents.  The  whole  re-  sig^tion  was  not  accepted. 
venues  were  not  to  be  shared  among 
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own  thus  lopped  off,  the  spiritual  aristocracy  was  reduced  to 
play  a  very  secondary  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Nor 
could  the  protestant  religion  have  easily  been  established  by 
legal  methods  under  Edward  and  Elizabeth  without  this  pre- 
vious destruction  of  the  monasteries.  Those  who,  professing 
an  attachment  to  that  religion,  have  swollen  the  damour  of 
its  adversaries  against  the  dissolution  of  foundations  that  ex- 
isted only  for  the  sake  of  a  different  faith  and  worship,  seem 
to  me  not  very  consistent  or  enlightened  reasoners.  In  some, 
the  love  of  antiquity  produces  a  sort  of  fanciful  illusion  ;  and 
the  very  sight  of  those  buildings,  so  magnificent  in  their 
prosperous  hour,  so  beautiful  even  in  their  present  ruin,  be- 
gets a  sympathy  for  those  who  founded  and  inhabited  them. 
In  many,  the  violent  courses  of  confiscation  and  attainder 
which  accompanied  this  great  revolution  excite  so  just  an 
indignation,  that  they  either  forget  to  ask  whether  the  end 
might  not  have  been  reached  by  more  laudable  means,  or 
condemn  that  end  itself  either  as  sacrilege,  or  at  least  as  an 
atrocious  violation  of  the  rights  of  property.  Others  again, 
who  acknowledge  that  the  monastic  discipline  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  the  modem  system  of  religion,  or  with  public 
utility,  lament  only  that  these  ample  endowments  were  not 
bestowed  upon  ecclesiastical  corporations,  freed  from  the 
monkish  cowl,  but  still  belonging  to  that  spiritual  profession 
to  whose  use  they  were  originally  consecrated.  And  it  was 
a  very  natural  theme  of  complaint  at  the  time,  that  such 
abundant  revenues  as  might  have  sustained  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  supplied  the  means  of  public  defence  without 
burdening  the  subject,  had  served  little  other  purpose  than 
that  of  swelling  the  fortunes  of  rapacious  courtiers,  and  had 
left  the  king  as  necessitous  and  craving  as  before. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  censures,  I  must  own  my- 
self of  opinion,  both  that  the  abolition  of  monastic  institutions 
might  have  been  conducted  in  a  manner  consonant  to  justice 
as  well  as  policy,  and  that  Henry's  profuse  alienation  of  the 
abbey  lands,  however  illaudable  in  its  motive,  has  proved 
upon  the  whole  more  beneficial  to  England  than  any  other 
disposition  would  have  turned  out.  I  cannot,  until  some 
broad  principle  is  made  more  obvious  than  it  ever  has  yet  been, 
do  such  violence  to  all  common  notions  on  the  subject,  as  to 
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attach  an  equal  inviolability  to  private  and  corporate  property. 
The  law  of  hereditary  saccession,  as  ancient  and  universal  as 
that  of  property  itself,  the  law  of  testamentary  disposition,  the 
complement  of  the  former,  so  long  established  in  most  coun- 
tries as  to  seem  a  natural  right,  have  invested  the  individual 
possessor  of  the  soil  with  such  a  fictitious  immortality,  such 
anticipated  enjoyment,  as  it  were,  of  futurity,  that  his  per- 
petual ownership  could  not  be  limited  to  the  term  of  his 
own  existence,  without  what  he  would  justly  feel  as  a  real 
deprivation  of  property.  Nor  are  the  expectancies  of  children, 
or  other  probable  heirs,  less  real  possessions,  which  it  is  a 
hardship,  if  not  an  absolute  injury,  to  defeat.  Yet  even 
this  hereditary  claim  is  set  aside  by  the  laws  of  forfeiture, 
which  have  almost  every  where  prevailed.  But  in  estates 
held,  as  we  call  it,  in  mortmain,  there  is  no  intercommunity, 
no  natural  privity  of  interest,  between  the  present  possessor 
and  those  who  may  succeed  him  ;  and  as  the  former  cannot 
have  any  pretext  for  complaint,  if,  his  own  rights  being  pre- 
served, the  legislature  should  alter  the  course  of  transmission 
after  his  decease,  so  neither  is  any  hardship  sustained  by 
others,  unless  their  succession  has  been  already  designated 
or  rendered  probable.  Corporate  property  therefore  ap- 
pears to  stand  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of 
private  individuals  ;  and  while  all  infringements  of  the  esta- 
blished privileges  of  the  latter  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided, 
and  held  justifiable  only  by  the  strongest  motives  of  public 
expediency,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  full  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  new-mould  and  regulate  the  former,  in  all  that  does 
not  involve  existing  interests,  upon  far  slighter  reasons  of 
convenience.  If  Henry  had  been  content  with  prohibiting 
the  profession  of  religious  persons  for  the  future,  and  had 
gradually  diverted  their  revenues  instead  of  violently  con- 
fiscating them,  no  protestant  could  have  found  it  easy  to  cen- 
sure his  policy. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  feel  too  much  indignation  at  the 
spirit  in  which  these  proceedings  were  conducted.  Besides 
the  hardship  sustained  by  so  many  persons  turned  loose  upon 
society  for  whose  occupations  they  were  unfit,  the  indis- 
criminate destruction  of  convents  produced  several  public 
mischiefs.     The  visitors  themselves  strongly  interceded  for 
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the  nunnery  of  Grodstow,  as  irreproachably  managed,  and  an 
excellent  place  of  education  ;  and  no  doubt  some  other  found- 
ations should  have  been  preserved  for  the  same  •  reason* 
Latimer,  who  could  not  have  a  prejudice  on  that  side,  begged 
earnestly  that  the  priory  of  Malvern  might  be  spared,  for  the 
maintenance  of  preaching  and  hospitality.  It  was  urged  for 
Hexham  abbey  that,  there  not  being  a  house  for  many  miles 
in  that  part  of  England,  the  country  would  be  in  danger  of 
going  to  waste.*  And  the  total  want  of  inns  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom  must  have  rendered  the  loss  of  these  hos- 
pitable places  of  reception  a  serious  grievance.  These,  and 
probably  other  reasons,  ought  to  have  checked  the  destroying 
spirit  of  reform  in  its  career,  and  suggested  to  Henry's 
counsellors,  that  a  few  years  would  not  be  ill  consumed  in 
contriving  new  methods  of  attaining  the  beneficial  effects 
which  monastic  institutions  had  not  failed  to  produce,  and  in 
preparing  the  people's  minds  for  so  important  an  innovation. 
The  suppression  of  monasteries  poured  in  an  instant  such 
a  torrent  of  wealth  upon  the  crown,  as  has  seldom  been 
equalled  in  any  country  by  the  confiscations  following  a  sub* 
dued  rebellion.  The  clear  yearly  value  was  rated  at  131, 607^- ; 
but  was  in  reality,  if  we  believe  Burnet,  ten  times  as  great ; 
the  courtiers  undervaluing  those  estates,  in  order  to  obtain 
grants  or  sales  of  them  more  easily.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  Burnet's  supposition  errs  extravagantly  on  the  other 
side.t  The  moveables  of  the  smaller  monasteries  alone  were 
reckoned  at  100,000/. ;  and,  as  the  rents  of  these  were  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  we  may  calculate  the  aggregate 
value  of  moveable  wealth  in  the  same  proportion.  All  this 
was  enough  to  dazzle  a  more  prudent  mind  than  that  of 

*  Burnet,  i.     Append.  96.  one  fifth  oF  the  kingdom ;  and  in  yalue, 

f  P.  268.      Dr.  Lingard,  on  the  au-  by  reason  of  their  long  leases  not  one 

thority  of  Nasmith*s  edition  of  Tanner's  tenth.      But,    on  this  supposition,  the 

Notitia  Monastica,  puts  the  annual  re-  crown's  gain  was  enormous, 
venue   of   all    the   monastic   houses  at         According  to  a  valuation  in   Speed's 

142,914/.       This  would    only    be    one  Catalogue  of   Religious  Houses,  apud 

twentieth  part  of  the  rental  of  the  king-  Collier,  Append,  p.  34.,  sixteen  mitred 

dom,  if  Hume  were  right  in  estimating  abbots  had  revenues   above    1000/.  per 

that  at  three  millions.     But  this  is  cer-  annum.      St.  Peter's,   Westminster,   waa 

tainly  by  much  too  high.     The  author  the  richest,  and  valued  at  S977/.,  Glas- 

of  Harmer's  Observations  on  Burnet,  as  tonbury  at  3508/.,  St.  Alban's  at  2510£., 

I  have  mentioned  above,  says  the  monks  &c. 
will  be  found  not  to  have  possessed  above 
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Henry,  and  to  inspire  those  sanguine  dreams  of  inexhaustible 
affluence  with  which  private  men  are  so  often  filled  by  sudden 
prosperity. 

lie  monastic  rule  of  life  being  thus  abrogated,  as  neither 
conformable  to  pure  religion  nor  to  policy,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  what  uses  these  immense  endowments  ought  to 
have  been  applied.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  original  founders  of  monasteries,  or  those 
who  had  afterwards  bestowed  lands  on  them,  having  annexed 
to  their  grants  an  implied  condition  of  the  continuance  of 
certain  devotional  services,  and  especially  of  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls,  it  were  but  equitable  that,  if  the  legisr 
lature  rendered  the  performance  of  this  condition  impossible, 
their  heirs  should  re-enter  upon  the  lands  that  would  not  have 
been  alienated  from  them  on  any  other  account*  But,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of  ascertaining 
the  lawful  heir,  it  might  be  answered,  that  the  donors  had 
absolutely  divested  themselves  of  all  interest  in  their  grants, 
and  that  it  was  more  consonant  to  the  analogy  of  law  to 
treat  these  estates  as  escheats  or  vacant  possessions,  devolving 
to  the  sovereign,  than  to  imagine  a  right  of  reversion  that  no 
party  had  ever  contemplated.  There  was  indeed  a  dass  of 
persons,  very  different  from  the  founders  of  monasteries,  to 
whom  restitution  was  due.  A  large  proportion  of  conventual 
revenues  arose  out  of  parochial  tithes,  diverted  from  the 
legitimate  object  of  maintaining  the  incumbent  to  swell  the 
pomp  of  some  remote  abbot.  These  impropriations  were  in 
no  one  instance,  I  believe,  restored  to  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
bave  passed  either  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  or  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  who  were  frequently  com- 

Elled  by  the  Tudor  princes  to  take  them  in  exchange  for 
ids.*  It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Henry's  policy,  or  in 
that  of  the  times,  to  preserve  much  of  these  revenues  to  the 
church,  though  he  had  designed  to  allot  18,000/.  a  year  for 

*  Ad  act  entitling  the  queen  to  take  (1  Eliz.  c.  19.).     This  bill  passed  on  a 

into  her  hands,  on  the  avoidance  of  any  diyision  in  the  commons  by  104  to  90, 

bighopric,  so  much  of  the  lands  belonging  and  was  ill  taken  by  some  of  the  bishops, 

to  it  as  should  be  equal  in  value  to  the  who  saw  themselves  reduced  to  live  on 

impropriate  rectories,    &c.    within    the  the  lawful  subsistence  of  the  parochial 

same,  belonging   to  the  crown,  and  to  clergy.     Strype's  Annals,  L  68.  97. 
give  the  latter  in  exchange,  was  made 
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eighteen  new  sees,  of  ivhich  he  only  erected  six  with  far 
inferior  endowments.  Nor  was  he  much  better  inclined  to 
husband  them  for  public  exigencies,  although  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  crown  independent  of  parliamentary  aid* 
It  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  providential  circumstance,  that 
his  thoughtless  humour  should  have  rejected  the  obvious 
means  of  establishing  an  uncontrollable  despotism,  by  render- 
ing unnecessary  the  only  exertion  of  power  which  his  subjects 
were  likely  to  withstand.  Henry  VII.  would  probably  have 
followed  a  very  different  course.  Large  sums,  however,  are 
said  to  have  been  expended  in  the  repair  of  highways,  and  in 
fortifying  ports  in  the  channel.*  But  the  greater  part  was 
dissipated  in  profuse  grants  to  the  courtiers,  who  frequently 
contrived  to  veil  their  acquisitions  under  cover  of  a  purchase 
from  the  crown.  It  has  been  surmised  that  CromweU,  in 
his  desire  to  promote  the  Reformation,  advised  the  king  to 
make  this  partition  of  abbey  lands  among  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  either  by  grant,  or  by  sale  on  easy  terms,  that,  being 
thus  bound  by  the  sure  ties  of  private  interest,  they  might 
always  oppose  any  return  towards  the  dominion  of  Rome.t 
In  Marjr's  reign  accordingly  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in 
all  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  pos- 
session of  church  lands ;  nor  could  the  papal  supremacy  be 
re-established  until  a  sanction  was  given  to  their  enjoyment. 
And  we  may  ascribe  part  of  the  zeal  of  the  same  class  in 
bringing  back  and  preserving  the  reformed  church  under 
Elizabeth  to  a  similar  motive;  not  that  these  gentlemen 
were  hypocritical  pretenders  to  a  belief  they  did  not  entertain, 
but  that,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  human  nature,  they 
gave  a  readier  reception  to  truths  which  made  their  estates 
more  secure. 

But,  if  the  participation  of  so  many  persons  in  the  spoils 

*  Burnet,  268.  S39.      In   Strype,   i.  may  assign  to  the  yearly  reparation  of 

211.,  we  have  a  paper  drawn   up   by  highways  in  sundry  parts,  or  the  doing  of 

Cromwell    for    the    king's    inspection,  other  good  deeds  for  the  commonwealth, 

setting  forth  what  might  be  done  with  5000  marks.**     In  such  scant  proportion 

the  revenues  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  did   the  claims  of  public  utility  come 

Among  a  few  other  particulars  are  the  after  those  of  selfish   pomp,  or  rather 

following :  — "  His  grace   may    furnish  perhaps,    looking    more   attentively,   of 

200  gentlemen  to  attend  on  his  person,  cunning  corruption, 

every  one  of  them  to  have  100  marks  f  Burnet,  i.  223. 
yearly  —  20,000  marks.      His  highness 
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of  ecdesiastical  property  gave  stability  to  the  new  religion,  by 
pledging  them  to  its  support,  it  was  also  of  no  slight  advan- 
tage to  our  civil  constitution,  strengthening,,  and  as  it  were 
infusing  new  blood  into,  the  territorial  aristocracy,  who  were 
to  withstand  the  enormous  prerogative  of  the  crown.  For 
if  it  be  true,  as  surely  it  is,  that  wealth  is  power,  the  dis- 
tribution of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  among  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  the  elevation  of  so  many  new  families, 
and  the  increased  opulence  of  the  more  ancient,  must  have 
sensibly  affected  their  weight  in  the  balance.  Those  families 
indeed,  within  or  without  the  bounds  of  the  peerage,  which 
are  now  deemed  the  most  considerable,  will  be  found, 
with  no  great  number  of  exceptions,  to  have  first  become 
conspicuous  under  the  Tudor  line  of  kings ;  and,  if  we  could 
trace  the  titles  of  their  estates,  to  have  acquired  no  small 
portion  of  them,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  monastic  or 
other  ecdesiastical  foundations.  And  better  it  has  been  that 
these  revenues  should  thus  from  age  to  age  have  been  ex- 
pended in  liberal  hospitality,  in  discerning  charity,  in  the 
promotion  of  industry  and  cultivation,  in  the  active  duties  or 
even  generous  amusements  of  life,  than  in  maintaining  a 
host  of  Ignorant  and  inactive  monks,  in  deceiving  the  po- 
pulace by  superstitious  pageantry,  or  in  the  encouragement 
of  idleness  and  mendicity.* 

*  It  is  a  fiiTOurite  theory  with  many  baron,  who,  not  quite  easy  about  his  fu- 

vfao  T^ret  the  absohite  secularisation  of  ture  prospects,  took  comfort  in  his  last 

eoDTentnal  estates,  that  they  might  have  hours  from    the    anticipation  of  daily 

bceo  rendered  useful  to  learning  and  re-  masses  for  his  soul,  would  have  been 

ligioo,  by  being  bestowed  on  chapters  better    satisfied    that   his  lands  should 

and  colleges.      Thomas   Whitaker   has  maintain   a  grammar-school    than   that 

sketched  a  pretty  scheme  for  the  abbey  they  should  escheat  to  the  crown.     But 

of    Whalley,    wherein,    besides    certain  to  wave  this,  and  to  revert  to  the  prin- 

opolent  prebendaries,  he  would  provide  ciple  of  public  utility,  it  may  possibly  be 

for  schoolmasters  and  physicians.    I  sup-  true  that,  in  one  instance,  such  as  Whal- 

pose  this  is  considered  an  adherence  to  ley,  a  more  beneficial  disposition  could 

the  donoi's  intention,  and  no  sort  of  vio-  have  been  made  in  favour  of  a  collie  than 

lation   of  property ;    somewhat  on  the  by  granting  away  the  lands.  But  the  ques- 

principle  eslled  ey  pri$,  adopted  by  the  tion  is,  whether  all,  or  even  a  great  part, 

court  of  chancery  in  cases  of  charitable  of  the  monastic  estates  could  have  been 

bequests ;  according  to  which,  that  tri-  kept  in  mortmain  with  advantage.     We 

bonal,  if  it  holds  the  testator's  intention  may  easily  argue  that  the  Derwentwater 

unfit  to  be  executed,  carries  the  bequest  property,  applied  as  it  has  been,  has  done 

into  eflfeet  by  doing  what  it  presumes  to  the  state  more  service,  than  if  it  had 

come  next  in  his  wishes,  though  some  gone  to  maintain  a  race  of  Ratcliffes,  and 

times  very  fkr  from  them.     It  might  be  been  squandered  at   White's  or   New- 

diifienlt  indeed  to  prove  that  a  Norman  market.     But  does  it  follow  that  the 
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A  very  ungrounded  prejudice  had  long  obtained  currency, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction  it  has  experienced  in 
our  more  accurate  age,  seems  still  not  eradicated,  that  the 
alms  of  monasteries  maintained  the  indigent  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  system  of  parochial  relief,  now  so 
much  the  topic  of  complaint,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
dissolution  of  those  beneficent  foundations.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  impotent  poor  derived  support  from 
their  charity.  But  the  blind  eleemosynary  spirit  inculcated 
by  the  Romish  church  is  notoriously  the  cause,  not  the  cure, 
of  beggary  and  wretchedness,  llie  monastic  foundations, 
scattered  in  different  counties,  but  by  no  means  at  regular 
distances,  and  often  in  sequestered  places,  could  never  an- 
swer the  end  of  local  and  limited  succour,  meted  out  in 
just  proportion  to  the  demands  of  poverty.  Their  gates 
might  indeed  be  open  to  those  who  knocked  at  them  for 
alms,  and  came  in  search  of  streams  that  must  always  be 
too  scanty  for  a  thirsty  multitude.  Nothing  could  have  a 
stronger  tendency  to  promote  that  vagabond  mendicity,  which 
unceasing  and  very  severe  statutes  were  enacted  to  repress. 
It  was  and  must  always  continue  a  hard  problem,  to  discover 
the  means  of  rescuing  those  whom  labour  cannot  maintain 
from  the  last  extremities  of  helpless  sufiering.  The  regular 
clergy  were  in  all  respects  ill  fitted  for  this  great  office  of 
humanity.  Even  while  the  monasteries  were  yet  standing, 
the  scheme  of  a  provision  for  the  poor  had  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  by  means  of  regular  collections,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  long  series  of  statutes,  ending  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
were  almost  insensibly  converted  into  compulsory  assess- 
ments.* It  is  by  no  means  probable  that,  however  some  in 
particular  districts  may  have  had  to  lament  the  cessation  of 


kingdom  would  be  the  more  prosperous,  c.  25.)*     By  this  statute  no  alms  were 

if  all   the   estates  of  the  peerage  were  allowed  to  be  given  to  b^gars,  on  pain 

diverted  to  similar  endowments?     And  of  forfeiting  ten  times  the  value;  but  a 

can  we  seriously  believe  that,  if  such  a  collection  was  to  be  made  in  every  parish, 

plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  suppression  The  compulsory  contributions,  properly 

of  monasteries,  either  religion  or  learning  speaking,  began  in  1572  (14  Elis.  c.  5.). 

would  have  been  the  better  for  such  an  But  by  an  earlier  statute,  I  £dw.  6.  c.  S., 

inundation  of  prebendaries  and  school-  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  proceed  in 

masters  ?  his  court  agunst  such  as  should  refuse  to 

*  Hie  first  act  for  the  relief  of  the  contribute,  or  dissuade  others  from  doing 

impotent  poor  passed  in  1535  (27  H.  8.  so. 
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hospitality  in  the  conyents,  the  poor  in  general,  after  some 
time,  were  placed  in  a  worse  condition  by  their  dissolution ; 
nor  are  we  to  forget  that  the  class  to  whom  the  abbey  lands 
have  fallen  have  been  distinguished  at  all  times,  and  never 
more  than  in  the  first  century  after  that  transference  of  pro- 
perty, for  their  charity  and  munificence. 

lliese  two  great  political  measures,  the  separation  from 
the  Roman  see,  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  so  broke 
the  vast  power  of  the  English  clergy,  and  humbled  their 
spirit,  that  they  became  the  most  abject  of  Henry's  vassals, 
and  dared  not  offer  any  steady  opposition  to  his  caprice,  even 
when  it  led  him  to  mske  innovations  in  the  essential  parts  of 
their  religion.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  majority  of  that 
order  would  gladly  have  retained  their  allegiance  to  Rome, 
and  that  they  viewed  with  horror  the  downfall  of  the  monas- 
teries. In  rendrog  away  so  much  that  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  public  faith,  Henry  seemed  to  prepare  the  road  for 
the  still  more  radical  changes  of  the  reformers.^  These,  a 
numerous  and  increasing  sect,  exulted  by  turns  in  the  inno- 
vations he  promulgated,  lamented  their  dilatoriness  and 
imperfection,  or  trembled  at  the  reaction  of  his  bigotry 
against  themselves.  Trained  in  the  school  of  theological 
controversy,  and  drawing  from  those  bitter  waters  fresh  ali- 
ment for  his  sanguinary  and  imperious  temper,  he  displayed 
the  impartiality  of  his  intolerance  by  alternately  persecuting 
the  two  conflicting  parties.  We  ^1  have  read  how  three 
persons  convicted  of  disputing  his  supremacy,  and  three 
deniers  of  transubstantiation,  were  drawn  on  the  same  hurdle 
to  execution.  But  the  doctrinal  system  adopted  by  Henry 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  varying  indeed  in  some  mea- 
sure from  time  to  time,  was  about  equally  removed  from 
popish  and  protestant  orthodoxy.  The  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements  was  a  tenet  which  no  one 
might  dispute  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  death  by  fire ; 
and  the  king  had  a  ci^ridous  partiality  to  the  Romish  prac- 
tice in  those  very  points  where  a  great  many  real  catholics 
on  the  Continent  were  earnest  for  its  alteration,  the  commu- 
nion of  the  laity  by  bread  alone,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
cfcergy.     But  in  several  other  respects  he  was  wrought  upon 

VOL.  I.  G 
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by  Cranmer  to  draw  pretty  near  to  the  Lutheran  creed,  and 
to  permit  such  explications  to  be  given  in  the  books  set  forth 
by  his  authority,  the  Institution,  and  the  Erudition,  of  a 
Christian  Man,  as,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  proscribe  most 
of  the  ancient  opinions,  threw  at  best  much  doubt  upon  them, 
and  gave  intimations  vehich  the  people,  now  become  attentive 
to  these  questions,  were  acute  enough  to  interpret.* 

It  was  natural  to  suspect,  from  the  previous  temper  of  the 
progresgof  natiou,  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  blazed 
SStriSiT^  out  in  Germany  would  spread  rapidly  over  England* 
England.  rpj^^  eucmies  of  ancient  superstition  at  home,  by 
frequent  communication  with  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss  re- 
forn^ers,  acquired  not  only  more  enlivening  confidence,  but  a 
surer  and  more  definite  system  of  belief.  Books  printed  in 
Germany  or  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  where  at  first  the 
administration  connived  at  the  new  religion,  were  imported 
and  read  with  that  eagerness  and  delight  which  always  com- 
pensate the  risk  of  forbidden  studies,  t  Wolsey,  who  had 
no  turn  towards  persecution,  contented  himself  with  ordering 
heretical  writings  to  be  burned,  and  strictly  prohibiting  their 
importation.  But  to  withstand  tiie  course  of  popular  opinion, 
is  always  like  a  combat  against  the  elements  in  commotion ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  a  government  far  more  steady  and 
unanimous  than  that  of  Henry  VIII.  could  have  eflTectually 
prevented .  the  diffusion  of  protestantism.  And  the  severe 
punishment  of  many  zealous  reformers,  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  reign,  tended,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  excite  a  favour- 
able prejudice  for  men  whose  manifest  sincerity,  piety,  and 
constancy  in  suffering,  were  as  good  pledges  for  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine,  as  the  people  had  been  always  taught  to  esteem 
the  same  qualities  in  the  legends  of  the  early  martyrs.     Nor 

*  The  Institution  waspriDted  in  1537;  in  1534  (25  H.  8.  e.  15.),  after  reciting 

the  Erudition,  according  to  Burnet,  in  that  '*  at  this  day  there  be  within  this 

1 540 ;  but  in  Collier  and  Strype*s  opinion,  realm  a  great  number  cunning  and  expert 

not  till  1543.     They  are  both  artfully  in  printing,  and  as  able  to  execute  the 

drawn,  probably  in  the  main  by  Cranmer,  said  craft  as  any  stranger,"  proceeds  to 

but  not  without  the  interference  of  some  forbid  the  sale  of  bound  books  imported 

leas  favourable  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  from   the    Continent.     A  terrible   blow 

under  the  eye  of  the  king  himself.     Col-  was  thus  levelled   both   against  general 

lier,  137.  189.     The  doctrinal  variations  literature  and  the  reformed  religion ;  but, 

in  Uiese  two  summaries  of  royal  fiuth  are  like  many  other  bad  laws,  produced  very 

by  no  means  inconsiderable.  little  effect. 

f  Strype,  L  165.     A  statute  enacted 
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were  Henry's  persecutions  condacted  upon  the  only  rational 
principle,  diat  of  the  inquisition,  which  judges  from  the  ana- 
logy of  medicine,  that  a  deadly  poison  cannot  be  extirpated 
but  by  the  speedy  and  radical  excision  of  the  diseased  part ; 
hut  falling  only  upon  a  few  of  a  more  eager  and  officious 
zeal,  left  a  weU-grounded  opinion  among  the  rest,  that  by 
some  degree  of  temporising  prudence  they  might  escape 
molestation  till  a  season  of  liberty  should  arrive. 

One  of  the  books  originally  included  in  the  list  of  pro- 
scription among  the  writings  of  Luther  and  the  foreign 
Protestants,  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
English  by  Tyndale,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526.  A  com- 
plete version  of  the  Bible,  partly  by  Tyndale,  and  partly  by 
Coverdale,  appeared,  perhaps  at  Hamburgh,  in  1535 ;  a 
second  edition,  under  the  name  of  Matthews,  following  in 
1537  y  And  as  Cranmer's  influence  over  the  king  became 
greater,  and  his  aversion  to  the  Roman  church  more  inve- 
terate, so  material  a  change  was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  this  reign  as  to  direct  ihe  Scriptures  in  this  trans- 
lation (but  with  corrections  in  many  places)  to  be  set  up  in 
pari^  churches,  and  permit  them  to  be  publicly  sold.*    This 


*  The  secomits  of  early  editions  of  the  power  to  discredit  the  new  version. '  Gar- 

English  Bible  in  Bvmet,  Collier,  Strjpet  diner  made  a  list  of  about  one  hundred 

■■d   aa  eaaaj  bj  Johnson  in   Watson's  words  which  he  thought  unfit  to  be  trana- 

Hieological  Tracts,  toI.  iii.,  are  errone-  lated,  and  which,  in  case  of  an  authorised 

oos  or  ddectire.     A  letter  of  Strfpe,  in  version  (whereof  the  clergy  in  convocation 

Havleian  MS&  S78S^  which  has  been  had  reluctantly  admitted  the  expediency  )k 

printed,  is  better ;  but  the  most  complete  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  left  in  Latin. 

enumeration  is  in  Cotton's  list  of  edi-  Tyndale's  translation  may,  I  apprehend, 

tions,  1821.   The  dispersion  of  the  Scrip-  be  reckoned  the  basis  of  that  now  in  use, 

turea,  with  full  liberty  to  read  them,  was  but    has   undergone   several  corrections 

greatly  due  to  Cromwell,  as  is  shown  by  before  the  last.     It  has  been  a  matter  of 

EttmcC     Cven  after  hia  fall,  a  proela-  dispute  whether  it  were  made  from  the 

natioo,  dated  May  6.  1542,  referring  to  original  languages  or  from  the  Vulgate. 

the    king's   former  iqjunctions  for  the  Hebrew  and  even  Greek  were  very  little 

purpose,  directs  a  large  Bible  to  be  known  in  England  at  that  time. 
up   in    every   parish   church.     But,         The  edition  of  1537,  called  Matthews's 

(t  year  the  duke  of  Noriblk  and  Gar-  Bible,  printed  by  Grafton,  contains  mar- 
iner pfevmling  over  Cranmer,  Henry  ginal  notes  reflecting  on  the  corruptions 
letfaeed  a  pan  of  his  steps  ;  and  the  aet  of  popery.  These  it  was  thought  expe- 
S4  H.  8.  e.  1.  forbids  the  sale  of  Tyn*  dient  to  suppress  in  that  of  1539,  corn- 
dale's  *"  &l9e  translation,"  and  the  reading  monly  eailed  Cranmer*s  Bible  as  having 
of  tke  BiUe  in  dinrehes,  or  by  yeomen,  been  revised  by  him,  and  in  later  editions. 
women,  and  other  incapable  penoniL  In  all  these  editions  of  Henry's  reign» 
The  popish  Inshops,  well  aware  how  though  the  version  u  properly  Tyndale's, 
much  turned  on  this  geneial  liberty  of  there  are,  as  I  am  informed,  considerable 
reading  the  Scriptures,  did  all  in  their  variations  and  amendments.     Thus,  in 
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measure  had  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  the  Reformation, 
especially  among  those  who  were  capable  of  reading;  not, 
surely,  that  the  controverted  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church 
are  so  palpably  erroneous  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  examination, 
but  because  such  a  promulgation  of  the  Scriptures  at  that 
particular  time  seemed  both  tacitly  to  admit  the  chief  point 
of  contest,  that  they  were  the  exclusive  standard  of  Christian 
faith,  and  to  lead  the  people  to  interpret  them  with  that  sort 
of  prejudice  which  a  jury  would  feel  in  considering  evidence 
that  one  party  in  a  cause  had  attempted  to  suppress ;  a 
danger  which  those  who  wish  to  restrain  the  course  of  free 
discussion  without  very  sure  means  of  success  will  in  all 
ages  do  well  to  reflect  upon. 

The  great  change  of  religious  opinions  was  not  so  much 
effected  by  reasoning  on  points  of  theological  controversy, 
upon  which  some  are  apt  to  fancy  it  turned,  as  on  a  per* 
suasion  that  fraud  and  corruption  pervaded  the  established 
church.  The  pretended  miracles,  which  had  so  long  held 
the  understanding  in  captivity,  were  wisely  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule and  indignation  by  the  government.  Plays  and  interludes 
were  represented  in  churches,  of  which  the  usual  subject 
was  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  monks  and  clergy. 
These  were  disapproved  of  by  the  graver  sort,  but  no  doubt 
served  a  useful  purpose.*  The  press  sent  forth  its  light 
hosts  of  libels  ;  and  though  the  catholic  party  did  not  fail  to 
try  the  same  means  of  influence,  they  had  both  less  liberty 
to  write  as  they  pleased,  and  fewer  readers  than  their 
antagonists,  t 


Cranmer*s   Bible,   the  word    eedesia  is  f  [**  In  place  of  the  ancient  reverence 

always  rendered  congregation,  instead  of  which  was  entertained  for  the  pope  and 

church ;  either  as  the  primary  moaning,  the  Romish  chair,  there  was  not  a  maa- 

or,  more  probably,  to  point  out  that  the  querade,  or  other  pastime,  in  which  some 

laity  had  a  share  in  the  government  of  a  one  was  not  to  be  seen  going  about  in 

Christian  society.  the  dress  of  a  pope  or  cardinal.     Even 

*  Burner,  318.     Strype's  Life  of  Par-  the  women  jested  incessantly  at  the  pope 

ker,  18.   Collier  (187.)  is  of  course  much  and  his  servants,  and  thought  they  could 

scandalised.     In   his  view  of  things,  it  do  no  greater  disgrace  to  any  man  than 

had  been  better  to  give  up  the  Reforma-  by  calling  him    priest  of  the  pope»  or 

tion  entirely,  than  to  suffer  one  reflection  papist.*'     £itraet  from  an   anonymous 

on  the  clergy.     These  dramatic  satires  French  M&   by  a  person  resident  at  the 

on  that  order  had  also  an  effect  in  pro-  English  court,  about  1 540,  in  Kaumer's 

moting    the    Reformation    in   Holland.  History  of  16th  and  17th  centuries  illus- 

Brandt's  History  of  Reformation  in  Low  trated,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.    1845.] 
Countries,  vol.  L  p.  128. 
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In  this  feverish  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  most  in- 
teresting subject,  ensued  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL,  luetubiiBh. 
who  had  excited  and  kept  it  up.  More  than  once,  Edwvd. 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  capricious  reign,  the  popish 
party,  headed  by  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  had  gained  an 
ascendant ;  and  several  persons  had  been  burned  for  denying 
transubstandation.  But  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  Nor- 
folk was  a  prisoner  attainted  of  treason,  Gardiner  in  disgrace, 
and  the  favour  of  Cranmer  at  its  height.  It  is  said  that 
Henry  had  meditated  some  further  changes  in  religion.  Of 
his  executors,  the  greater  part,  as  their  subsequent  conduct 
evinces,  were  nearly  indiflferent  to  the  two  systems,  except  so 
far  as  more  might  be  gained  by  innovation.  But  Somerset, 
the  new  protector,  appears  to  have  inclined  sincerely  towards 
the  Reformation,  though  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  similar 
motives.  His  authority  readily  overcame  all  opposition  in 
the  council  ;  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  Edward,  whose 
singular  precocity  gave  his  opinions  in  childhood  an  im- 
portance not  wholly  ridiculous,  had  imbibed  a  steady  and 
ardent  attachment  to  the  new  religion,  which  probably,  had 
he  lived  longer,  would  have  led  him  both  to  diverge  farther 
from  what  he  thought  an  idolatrous  superstition,  and  to  have 
treated  its  adherents  with  severity.*  Under  his  reign  ac- 
cordingly a  series  of  alterations  in  the  tenets  and  homilies  of 
the  English  church  were  made,  the  principal  of  which  I  shall 
point  out,  without  following  a  chronological  order,  or  advert- 
ing to  such  matters  of  controversy  as  did  not  produce  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  people. 


*  I  can  hardly  SToid  doubting,  whether  not  show  a  good  heart     Unfortunately, 

Edward  VI.*s  Journal,  publiahed  in  the  boweTer,  there  is  a  letter  extant,  of  the 

tteood  Tolunae  of  Burnet,  be  altogether  king    to    Fitzpatrick,    which    must   be 

hi*  own ;  because  it  is  strange  for  a  boy  genuine,  and  is  in  the  same  strain.     He 

of  ten  years  old  to  write  with  the  precise  treated  his  sister  Mary  harshly  about  her 

brevity  of  a  man  of  business.     Yet  it  is  religion,  and  bad,    I  suspect,  too  much 

hard  to  say  how  far  an  intercourse  with  Tudor  blood  in  his  veins.     It  is  certain 

able  men  on  serious  subjects  may  force  that  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  boy,  or, 

a  royal  plant  of  such  natural  vigour ;  and  as  Cardan  calls  him,  monstrificus  puellus  ; 

his  letters  to  his  young  friend  Bamaby  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  yielded, 

Fitzpatrick,  published  by  H.  Walpole  in  on  the  solicitations  of  Cranmer,  to  sign 

1774,  are  quite  unlike  the  style  of  a  boy.  the  warrant  for  burning  Joan  Boucher, 

One  could  wish  this  journal  not  to  be  is  as  much  to  his  honour  as  it  is  against 

genuine ;  for   the  manner  in  which   he  the  archbishop*s.     [But  see  p.  95.] 
speaks  of  both  his  uncles*  executions  does 
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I.  It  was  obviously  among  the  first  steps  required  in  order 
Sketch  or  the  ^  introduce  a  mode  of  religion  at  once  more  reason* 
of  diffe?en?e  ^ble  aud  more  earnest  than  the  former,  that  the 
tSS'Si-**'**  public  services  of  the  church  should  be  expressed  in 
^°°**  the  mother  tongue  of  the  congregation.  The  Latin 
ritual  had  been  unchanged  ever  since  the  age  when  it  was 
vernacular ;  partly  through  a  sluggish  disUke  of  innovation^ 
but  partly  also  because  the  mysteriousness  of  an  unknowa 
dialect  served  to  impose  on  the  vulgar,  and  to  throw  an  air 
of  wisdom  around  die  priesthood.  Yet  what  was  thus  con- 
cealed would  have  borne  the  light.  Our  own  liturgy,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  its  piety,  elevation,  and  simplicity,  is  in 
great  measure  a  translation  from  the  catholic  services,  or 
more  properly  from  those  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
a  more  primitive  age ;  those  portions  of  course  being  omitted 
which  had  relation  to  different  principles  of  worship.  In  the 
second  year  of  Edward's  reign,  the  reformation  of  the  public 
service  was  accomplished,  and  an  English  liturgy  compiled^ 
not  essentially  different  from  that  in  present  use.* 

II.  No  part  of  exterior  religion  was  more  prominent,  or 
more  offensive  to  those  who  had  imbibed  a  protestant  spirit, 
than  the  worship,  or  at  least  veneration,  of  images,  which  in 
remote  and  barbarous  ages  had  given  excessive  scandal  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  though  long  fully  esta- 
blished in  the  practice  of  each.  The  populace,  in  towns 
where  the  reformed  tenets  prevailed,  began  to  pull  them 
down  in  the  very  first  days  of  Edward's  reign ;  and  after  a 
little  pretence  at  distinguishing  those  which  had  not  been 
abused,  orders  were  given  that  all  images  should  be  taken 
away  from  churches.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  thus  to 
hinder  the  zealous  Protestants  from  abating  them  as  nui- 
sances, which  bad  already  caused  several  disturbances.!  But 
this  order  was  executed  with  a  rigour  which  lovers  of  art  and 
antiquity  have  long  deplored.     Our  churches  bear  witness  to 


*  The  litany  had  been  translated  into  book.    Strype's  Annals,  ii.  S9.    Holling- 

English  in  1542.   Burnet,  i. SSI.   Collier,  shed,  iiL  921.  (4 to.  edition.) 

111.;  where  it  may  be  read,  not  much  f  **  It  was  obsenred,**  says  Strype,  ii. 

differing  from  that  now  in  use.     It  was  79.,  "  that  where  images  were  left,  there 

always  held  out  bv  our  church,  when  the  was  most  contest,  and  most  peace  where 

object  was  conciluition,  that  the  liturgy  they  were  all  sheer  pulled  down,  as  they 

was  essentially  the  same  with  the  mass-  were  in  some  places." 
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the  devastation  committed  in  the  wantonness  of  triumphant 
reform  by  defacing  statues  and  crosses  on  the  exterior  of 
buildings  intended  for  worship,  or  windows  and  monuments 
within.  Missals  and  other  books  dedicated  to  superstition 
perished  in  the  same  manner.  Altars  were  taken  down,  and 
a  great  variety  of  ceremonies  abrogated  ;  such  as  the  use  of 
incense,  tapers,  and  holy  water ;  and  though  more  of  these 
were  retained  than  eager  innovators  could  approve,  the  whole 
surface  of  religious  ordinances,  all  that  is  palpable  to  common 
minds,  underwent  a  surprising  transformation. 

III.  Bat  this  change  in  ceremonial  observances  and  outward 
show  was  trifling  when  compared  to  that  in  the  objects  of 
worship,  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  addressed. 
Those  who  have  visited  some  catholic  temples,  and  attended 
to  the  current  language  of  devotion,  must  have  perceived, 
what  the  writings  of  apologists  or  decrees  of  councils  will 
never  enable  them  to  discover,  that  the  saints,  but  more 
especially  the  Virgin,  are  almost  exclusively  the  popular 
deities  of  that  religion.  All  this  polytheism  was  swept  away 
by  the  reformers  ;  and  in  this  may  be  deemed  to  consist  the 
most  specific  difference  of  the  two  systems.  Nor  did  they 
spare  the  belief  in  purgatory,  that  unknown  land  which  the 
hierarchy  swayed  with  so  absolute  a  rule,  and  to  which  the 
earth  had  been  rendered  a  tributary  province.  Yet  in  the 
first  liturgy  put  forth  under  Edward,  the  prayers  for  departed 
souls  were  retained ;  whether  out  of  respect  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  or  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  practice. 
But  such  prayers,  if  not  necessarily  implying  the  doctrine  of 

Iiurgatory  (which  yet  in  the  main  they  appear  to  do),  are  at 
east  so  closely  connected  with  it,  that  the  belief  could  never 
be  eradicated  while  they  remained.  Hence,  in  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy,  four  years  afterwards,  they  were  laid  aside  * ; 
and  several  other  changes  made,  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  superstition. 

*  Collier,  p.  257^  enters  into  a  vindi-  which  the  reformers  set  up  exclusively  of 

cstion  of  the  practice,  which  appears  to  all  tradition,  it  contradicted  the  doctrine 

hare  prerailed  in  the  church  from  the  of  justification  by  mere  faith,  in  the  strict 

second   century.     It    was    defended    in  sense  which  they  affixed  to  that  tenet. 

general  by  the  nonjurors,  and  the  whole  See  preamble  of  the  act  for  dissolution  of 

■cho(J  of  Andrews.     But,  independently  chantries,  1  Edw.  6.  c.  1 4. 
of  its  waottng  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
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IV.  Auricular  confession,  as  commonly  called,  or  the  pri- 
vate and  special  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  his  absolution,  an  imperative  duty  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  preserved  as  such  in  the  statute  of  the  six 
articles,  and  in  the  religious  codes  published  by  Henry  VIII., 
was  left  to  eadi  man's  discretion  in  the  new  order ;  a  judi- 
cious temperament,  which  the  reformers  would  have  done 
well  to  adopt  in  son^e  other  points.  And  thus,  while  it  has 
never  been  condemned  in  our  church,  it  went  without  dis- 
pute into  complete  neglect.  Those  who  desire  to  augment  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  regret,  of  course,  its  discontinuance ; 
and  some  may  conceive  that  it  would  serve  either  for  whole- 
some restraint,  or  useful  admonition.  It  is  very  difficult,  or 
perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  being,  to  determine 
absolutely  how  far  these  benefits,  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
denied  to  result  in  some  instances  from  the  rite  of  confes- 
sion, outweigh  the  mischiefs  connected  with  it.  There  seems 
to  be  something  in  the  Roman  catholic  discipline  (and  I 
know  nothing  else  so  likely)  which  keeps  the  balance,  as  it 
were,  of  moral  influence  pretty  even  between  the  two  reli- 
gions, and  compensates  for  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  the  elder  preserves :  for  I  am  not  sure  that  the  pro- 
testant  system  in  the  present  age  has  any  very  sensible  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect ;  or  that  in  countries  where  die 
comparison  can  fairly  be  made,  as  in  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land, there  is  more  honesty  in  one  sex,  or  more  chastity  in 
the  other,  when  they  belong  to  the  reformed  churches.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  confession  is  at  the  best  of 
very  doubtful  utility,  when  considered  in  its  full  extent  and 
general  bearings.  The  ordinary  confessor,  listening  me- 
chanically to  hundreds  of  penitents,  can  hardly  preserve  much 
authority  over  most  of  them.  But,  in  proportion  as  his 
attention  is  directed  to  the  secrets  of  conscience,  his  in- 
fluence may  become  dangerous ;  men  grow  accustomed  to 
the  control  of  one  perhaps  more  feeble  and  guilty  than  them- 
selves, but  over  whose  frailties  they  exercise  no  reciprocal 
command ;  and,  if  the  confessors  of  kings  have  been  some- 
times terrible  to  nations,  their  ascendancy  is  probably  not 
less  mischievous,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  within  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life.     In  a  political  light,  and  with  the 
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object  of  lessening  the  weight  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in 
temporal  affairs,  there  cannot  be  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the 
expediency  of  discontinuing  the  usage.* 

V.  It  has  very  rarely  been  the  custom  of  theologians  to 
measure  the  importance  of  orthodox  opinions  by  their  effect 
on  die  lives  and  hearts  of  those  who  adopt  them  ;  nor  was 
this  predilection  for  speculative  above  practical  doctrines  ever 
more  evident  than  in  the  leading  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  No  errors  on 
this  point  could  have  had  any  influence  on  men's  moral  con- 
duct, nor  indeed  much  on  the  general  nature  of  their  faith  ; 
yet  it  was  selected  as  the  test  of  heresy ;  and  most,  if  not 
aU,  of  those  who  suffered  death  upon  that  charge,  whether  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  were  convicted  of  denying  the 
corporal  presence  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  church.  It  had 
been  well  if  the  reformers  had  learned,  by  abhorring  her  per- 
secution, not  to  practise  it  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  upon 
each  other,  or,  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of  transubstanti- 
ation,  not  to  contend  for  equal  nonsense  of  their  own.  Four 
principal  theories,  to  say  nothing  of  subordinate  varieties, 
divided  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  The  church  of  Rome  would  not 
depart  a  single  letter  from  transubstantiadon,  or  the  change, 
at  the  moment  of  consecration,  of  the  substances  of  bread 
and  wine  into  those  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  the  acci- 
dents, in  school  language,  or  sensible  qualities  of  the  former 
remaining,  or  becoming  inherent  in  the  new  substance.  This 
doctrine  does  not,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  contradict  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  ;  since  our  senses  can  report  nothing  as 
to  the  unknown  being,  which  the  schoolmen  denominated 
substance,  and  whidi  alone  was  the  subject  of  this  conver- 
sion. But  metaphysicians  of  later  ages  might  inquire  whe- 
ther material  substances,  abstractedly  considered,  exist  at  all, 
or,  if  they  exist,  whether  they  can  have  any  specific  dis- 
tinction except  their  sensible  qualities.  This,  perhaps,  did 
not  suggest  itself  in  the  sixteendi  century;  but  it  was  strongly 

*  Collier,  p.  248.,  descants,  in  the  true  well  known,  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
spirit  of  a  high  churchman,  on  the  im-  his  party  disagreed  with  the  generality  of 
portance  of  confesaon.     This  also,  as  is     Protestants. 
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objected  that  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  body  in  many 
places,  which  the  Romish  doctrine  implied,  was  inconceiv- 
able, and  even  contradictory.  Luther,  partly,  as  it  seems, 
out  of  his  determination  to  multiply  differences  with  the 
church,  invented  a  theory  somewhat  different,  usually  c^led 
consubstantiation,  which  was  adopted  in  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  to  which,  at  least  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  divines  of  that  communion  were  much 
attached.  They  imagined  the  two  substances  to  be  united  in 
the  sacramental  elements,  so  that  they  might  be  termed  bread 
and  wine,  or  the  body  and  blood,  with  equal  propriety,* 
But  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  little  more  than  a  meta- 
physical distinction  between  this  doctrine  and  that  of  Rome  ; 
though,  when  it  suited  the  Lutherans  to  magnify,  rather  than 
dissemble,  their  deviations  from  the  mother  church,  it  was 
raised  into  an  important  difference.  A  simpler  and  more 
rational  explication  occurred  to  Zuingle  and  (Ecolampadius, 
from  whom  the  Helvetian  Protestants  imbibed  their  faith. 
Rejecting  every  notion  of  a  real  presence,  and  divesting  the 
institution  of  all  its  mystery,  they  saw  only  figurative  symbols 
in  the  elements  which  Christ  had  appointed  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  his  death.  But  this  novel  opinion  excited  as  much 
indignation  in  Luther  as  in  the  Romanists.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  rock  on  which  the  Reformation  was  nearly  shipwrecked ; 
since  the  violent  contests  which  it  occasioned,  and  the  narrow 
intolerance  which  one  side  at  least  displayed  throughout  the 
controversy,  not  only  weakened  on  several  occasions  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  protestant  churches,  but  disgusted  many 
of  those  who  might  have  inclined  towards  espousing  their 
sentiments.  Besides  these  three  hypotheses,  a  fourth  was 
promulgated  by  Martin  Bucer  of  Strasburgh,  a  man  of  much 
acuteness,  but  prone  to  metaphysical  subtil  ty,  and  not,  it  is 
said,  of  a  very  ingenuous  character. t    Bucer,  as  I  apprehend, 

*  Nostra  sententia  est,  says  Luther,  ambiguous  words  should  be  used,  that 

apud  Burnet,  111.,  Appendix,  194.,  cor-  might  have  a  respect  to  both  persuasions 

pus  ita  cum  pane,  seu  in  pane  esse,  ut  concerning  the  presence.     But  Martyr 

revera  cum  pane  manducctur,  et  quern-  was  of  another  judgment,  and  affected  to 

cunque  motum  vel  actionem  panis  habet,  speak  of  the  sacrament  with  all  plainness 

eundem  et  corpus  ChristL  and  perspicuity.*'     Strype,  ii.  121.     The 

t  **  Bucer  thought,  that  for  avoiding  truth  is,  that  there  were  but  two  opinions 

contention,  and  for  maintaining  peace  and  at  bottom  as  to  this  main  point  of  the 

quietness  in  the  church,  somewhat  more  controversy ;  nor  in  the  nature  of  things 
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though  his  expressions  are  unusually  confused,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge a  local  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
elements  after  consecration, — so  far  concurring  with  the  Hel- 
vetians ;  while  he  contended  that  they  were  really,  and  without 
figure,  received  by  the  worthy  communicant  through  faith,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  belief  of  a  mysterious  union,  and  of  what 
was  sometimes  called  a  real  presence.  Bucer  himself  came 
to  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  advising  the  measures  of  reformation.  But 
Peter  Martyr,  a  disciple  of  the  Swiss  school,  had  also  no 
sman  influence.  In  the  forty-two  articles  set  forth  by  au- 
thority, the  real  or  corporal  presence,  using  these  words  as 
sjmonymous,  is  explicitly  denied.  This  clause  was  omitted 
on  the  revision  of  die  articles  under  Elizabeth.* 

VI.  These  various  innovations  were  exceedingly  inimical  to 
the  influence  and  interests  of  the  priesthood.  But  that  order 
obtained  a  sort  of  compensation  in  being  released  from  its 
oUigation  to  celibacy.  This  obligation,  though  unwarranted 
by  Scripture,  rested  on  a  most  ancient  and  universal  rule  of 
disdpline  ;  for  though  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches  have 
always  permitted  the  ordination  of  married  persons,  yet  they 
do  not  allow  those  already  ordained  to  take  wives.  No  very 
good  reason,  however,  could  be  given  for  this  distinction ; 
and  the  constrained  celibacy  of  the  Latin  clergy  had  given 
rise  to  mischiefs,  of  which  their  general  practice  of  retain- 
ing concubines  might  be  reckoned  among  the  smallest,  t 
The  German  Protestants  soon  rejected  this  burthen,  and 
encom'aged  regular  as  well  as  secular  priests  to  marry.  Cran- 
mer  had  himself  taken  a  wife  in  Germany,  whom  Henry's 
law  of  the  six  articles,  one  of  which  made  the  marriage  of 
priests  felony,  compelled  him  to  send  away.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  this  was  justly  reckoned  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
new  Reformation.     But  the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the 


it  pcasible  that  there  should  be  more ;  the  clergy,  by  licence  from  their  bishops, 

for  wfaikt  can  be  predicated  concerning  a  to  retain  concubines,  who  were.  Collier 

body,  in  its  relation  to  a  given  space,  but  says,  for  the  most  part  their  wives,  p.  262. 

presence  and  absence?  But  J  do  not  clearly  understand  in  what 

*  Burnet,  ii.  105.   App.  SI 6.   Strype,  the  distinction  could  have  consisted ;  for 

ii.  1 21 .  808.  Collier,  &c.   The  Calvinlsts  it  seems  unlikely  that  marriages  of  priests 

Mrtainly  did  not  own  a  local  presence  in  were  ever  solemnised  at  so  late  a  period ; 

the  elements^  or  if  they  were,  they  were  invalid. 

f  It  appears  to  have  been  common  for 
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lords  with  some  little  difficulty,  nine  bishops  and  four  peers 
dissenting  ;  and  its  preamble  cast  such  an  imputation  on  the 
practice  it  allowed,  treating  the  marriage  of  priests  as  igno- 
minious and  a  tolerated  evil,  that  another  act  was  thought 
necessary  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  Reformation 
was  better  established,  to  vindicate  this  right  of  the  protestant 
church.*  A  great  number  of  the  clergy  availed  themselves 
of  their  liberty ;  which  may  probably  have  had  as  extensive 
an  effect  in  conciliating  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  as  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  had  in  rendering  the  gentry  fa- 
vourable to  the  new  order  of  religion. 

But  great  as  was  the  number  of  those  whom  conviction  or 
Opposition  self-interest  enlisted  under  the  protestant  banner,  it 
oftheDatioD.  appears  plain  that  the  Reformation  moved  on  with 
too  precipitate  a  step  for  the  majority.  The  new  doctrines 
prevailed  in  London,  in  many  large  towns,  and  in  the  eastern 
counties.  But  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  the  body 
of  the  people  were  strictly  Catholics.  The  clergy,  though 
not  very  scrupulous  about  conforming  to  the  innovations, 
were  generally  averse  to  most  of  them.t  And  in  spite  of 
the  church  lands,  I  imagine  that  most  of  the  nobility,  if  not 
the  gentry,  inclined  to  the  same  persuasion  ;  not  a  few  peers 
having  sometimes  dissented  from  the  bills  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  in  this  reign,  while  no  sort  of  disagreement 
appears  in  the  upper  house  during  that  of  Mary.  In  the 
western  issurrection  of  1549>  which  partly  originated  in  the 
alleged  grievance  of  inclosures,  many  of  the  demands  made 
by  the  rebels  go  to  the  entire  re-establishment  of  popery. 
Those  of  the  Norfolk  insurgents  in  the  same  year,  whose 
political  complaints  were  the  same,  do  not,  as  far  as  I  perceive, 
show  any  such  tendency.  But  an  historian,  whose  bias  was 
certainly  not  unfavourable  to  protestantism,  confesses  that  all 
endeavours  were  too  weak  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  the 
people  towards  reformation,  and  even  intimates  that  German 
troops  were  sent  for  from  Calais,  on  account  of  the  bigotry 
with  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the  old  super- 

*  Stat  2  &  3  Edw.  6.  c.  21.     5  &  6  conformists, »  "  Out  with  them  all  I  I 

£dw.  6.  c.  12.     Burnift,  89.  require  it  in  God's  behalf:  make  them 

t  2  Strype,  53.     Latimer  pressed  the  quondanUf  all  the  pack  of  them.**     Id. 

necessity  of  expelling  these  temporising  204.     2  Burnet,  143. 
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stition.*  This  is  somewhat  an  humiliating  admission,  that 
the  protestant  faith  was  imposed  upon  our  ancestors  by  a 
foreign  army.  And  as  the  reformers,  though  still  the  fewer, 
were  undeniably  a  great  and  increasing  party,  it  may 
be  natural  to  inquire,  whether  a  regard  to  policy  as  well  as 
equitable  considerations  should  not  have  repressed  still  more, 
as  it  did  in  some  measure,  the  zeal  of  Cranmer  and  Somer- 
set ?  It  might  be  asked,  whether,  in  the  acknowledged  co- 
existence of  two  religions,  some  preference  were  not  fairly 
claimed  for  the  creed  which  all  had  once  held,  and  which 
the  greater  part  yet  retained;  whether  it  were  becoming  that 
the  councillors  of  an  infant  king  should  use  such  violence  in 
breaking  up  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  ;  whether  it  were 
to  be  expected  that  a  free-spirited  people  should  see  their 
consdences  thus  transferred  by  proclamation,  and  all  that 
they  had  learned  to  venerate  not  only  torn  away  from  them, 
but  exposed  to  what  they  must  reckon  blasphemous  con- 
tumely and  profanation  ?  The  demolition  of  shrines  and 
images,  far  unlike  the  speculative  disputes  of  theologians, 
was  an  overt  insult  on  every  catholic  heart.  Still  more  were 
they  exasperated  at  the  ribaldry  which  vulgar  protestants 
uttered  against  their  most  sacred  mystery.  It  was  found 
necessary,  in  the  very  first  act  of  the  first  protestant  parlia- 
ment, to  denounce  penalties  against  such  as  spoke  irreverently 
of  the  sacrament,  an  indecency  not  unusual  with  those  who 
held  the  Zuinglian  opinion  in  that  age  of  coarse  pleasantry 
and  unmixed  invective.t  Nor  could  the  people  repose  much 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  sincerity  of  their  governors, 
whom  they  had  seen  submitting  without  outward  repugnance 
to  Henry's  various  schemes  of  religion,  and  whom  they  saw 
every  day  enriching  themselves   with  the  plunder  of   the 

*  Barnet,  iiu  190.  196.  **  The  use  classes  than  to  the  whole  people.  But 
of  the  old  religion,*'  says  Paget,  in  re-  at  any  rate  it  was  an  exaggeration  of 
monstrating  with  Somerset  on  his  rough  the  feet,  the  protestants  being  certainly 
treatment  of  some  of  the  gentry,  and  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  Paget 
partiality  to  the  commons,  **  is  forbidden  was  the  adviser  of  the  scheme  of  sending 
by  a  law,  and  the  use  of  the  new  is  not  for  German  ta'oops  in  1 549,  which,  how- 
yet  printed  in  the  stomachs  of  eleven  out  ever,  was  in  order  to  quell  a  seditious 
of  twelve  paxts  of  the  realm,  whatever  spirit  in  the  nation,  not  by  any  means 
countenance  men  make  outwardly  to  wholly  founded  upon  religious  grounds. 
please  them  in  whom  they  see  the  power  Strype,  xi.  169. 
restetb."  Strype,  IL  Appendix,  H.  H.  t2£dw.  6.  e.1.  Strype,  xi.  81. 
This  seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  upper 
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church  they  affected  to  reform.  There  was  a  sort  of  endowed 
colleges  or  fraternities,  called  chantries,  consisting  of  secular 
priests,  whose  duty  was  to  say  daily  masses  for  the  found- 
ers. These  were  abolished  and  given  to  the  king  by  acts 
of  parliament  in  the  last  year  of  Henry,  and  the  first  of 
Edward.  It  was  intimated  in  the  preamble  of  the  latter 
statute  that  their  revenues  should  be  converted  to  the  erection 
of  schools,  the  augmentation  of  the  universities,  and  the  sus- 
tenance  of  the  indigent.*  But  this  was  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  courtiers.  Nor  did 
they  content  themselves  with  this  escheated  wealth  of  die 
church.  Almost  every  bishopric  was  spoiled  by  their  raven- 
ous power  in  this  reign,  either  through  mere  alienations,  or 
long  leases,  or  unequal  exchanges.  Exeter  and  LlandaiF, 
from  being  among  the  richest  sees,  fell  into  the  class  of  the 
poorest.  Lichfield  lost  the  chief  part  of  its  lands  to  raise 
an  estate  for  lord  Paget.  London,  Winchester,  and  even 
Canterbury,  suffered  considerably.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
was  much  beloved ;  yet  he  had  given  no  unjust  offence  by 
pulling  down  some  churches  in  order  to  erect  Somerset 
House  with  the  materials.  He  had  even  projected  the  de- 
molition of  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  the  chapter  averted 
this  outrageous  piece  of  rapacity,  sufficient  of  itself  to  charac- 
terise that  age,  by  the  usual  method,  a  grant  of  some  of  their 
estates. t 

*  S7   H.  8.  c.  2.      1  Edw.  6.  c.  14.  rapacity  they  breathe.     Yet  it  might  be 

Strype,  ii.  63.     Burnet,  &c.     Cranmer,  urged  with  some   force,  that  the  enor- 

as  well  as  the  catholic  bishops,  protested  mous  wealth  of  the  superior  ecclesiastics 

against  this  act,  well  knowing  how  little  had  been  the  main  cauae  of  those  cormp- 

regard  would  be  paid  to  its  intention,  tions  which  it  was  sought  to  cast  away. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  young  king's  and  that  most  of  the   dignitaries  were 

reign,  as  he  became  more  capable  of  ei-  very  averse  to  the  new  religion.     Even 

erting  his  own  power,  he  endowed,  as  Cranmer  had  written  some  years  before 

is  well  known,  several  excellent  founda*  to  Cromwell,  deprecating  the  establtafa- 

tions.  ment  of  any  prebends  out  of  the  conven- 

t  Strype,    Burnet,     Collier,    passim,  tual  estates,  and  speaking  of  the  collegiate 

Harmer*s  Specimens,   100.     Sir   Philip  clergy  as   an    idle,   ignorant,   and   gor- 

Hobby,  our  minister  in  Germany,  writes  mandising  race,  who  might,  without  any 

to    the    protector,    in    1548,    that    the  harm,  be  extinguished  along   with   the 

foreign  Protestants  thought  our  bishops  r^ulars.     Burnet,   iiL    141.     But    the 

too  rich,  and  advises  him  to  reduce  them  gross  selfishness  of  the  great  men  in  Ed- 

to  a  competent  living ;    he  particularly  ward's  reign  justly  made  him  anxious  to 

recommends  his  taking  away  all  the  pre-  save  what  he  could  for  the  church,  that 

bends  in  England.     Strype,  88.     These  seemed  on  the  brink  of  absolute  ruin, 

counsels,    and    the     acts    which    they  ColKer  mentions  a  characteristic  circum- 

prompted,  disgust  us,  from  the  spirit  iS  stance.     So  great  a  quantity  of  church 
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Toleranoe  in  religion,  it  is  well  known,  so  unanimously 
admitted  (at  least  verbally)  even  by  theologians  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  seldom  considered  as  practicable,  much 
less  as  a  matter  of  right,  during  the  period  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  was  only  in  degree,  and  in  degree  there  was 
much  less  difference  than  we  are  apt  to  believe.  Persecution 
is  the  deadly  original  sin  of  the  reformed  churches ;  that 
which  cools  every  honest  man's  zeal  for  their  cause,  in 
proportion  as  his  reading  becomes  more  extensive.  The 
Ludieran  princes  and  cities  in  Germany  constantly  refused 
to  tolerate  the  use  of  the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  service*; 
and  this  name  of  idolatry,  though  adopted  in  retaliation  for 
that  of  heresy,  answered  the  same  end  as  the  other,  of 
exciting  animosity  and  uncharitableness.  The  Roman  wor- 
ship was  equally  proscribed  in  England.  Many  persons 
were  sent  to  prison  for  hearing  mass,  and  similar  offences,  t 
The  princess  Mary  supplicated  in  vain  to  have  the  exercise 
of  her  own  religion  at  home ;  and  Charles  V.  several  times 
interceded  in  her  behalf;  but  though  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  as 
well  as  the  council,  would  have  consented  to  this  indulgence, 
the  young  king,  whose  education  had  unhappily  infused  a 
good  deal  of  bigotry  into  his  mind,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  connive  at  such  idolatry,  t  Yet  in  one  memorable 
instance  he  had  shown  a  milder  spirit,  struggling  against 
Cranmer,  to  save  a  fanatical  woman  from  the  punishment  of 
heresy.  §     This  is  a  stain  upon  Cranmer's  memory  which 

pUte  had  been  stolen,  that  a  commission  \  Burnet,  1 92.     Somerset  had  always 

was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  fiicts,  allowed   her   to    exercise    her    religion, 

and  Gonapel  its  restitution.     Instead  of  though  censured  for  this  by  Warwick, 

this,  the  commissioners  found  more  left  who  died  himself  a  papist,  but  had  pre- 

tban  thej  thought  sufficient,  and  seised  tended  to  fall  in  with  the  young  king's 

the  greater  part  to  the  king's  use.  prejudices.     Her  ill  treatment  was  sub- 

*  They  declared,  in  the  famous  pro-  sequent  tp  the  protector's  overthrow.     It 

testation  of  Spire,  which  gave  them  the  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  her  Other's  life, 

name  of  Protestants,  that  their  preachers  she  had  acknowledged   his   supremacy, 

having  confuted  the  mass  by  passages  in  and  the  justice  of  her  mother's  divorce. 

Scripture^   thej  could  not  permit  their  1  Strype,  285.    2  Burnet,  241.   Lingard, 

subjects  to  go  thither ;  since   it   would  vi.  S26.     It  was  of  course  by  iotimida- 

aft>rd  a  bad  example,  to  suffer  two  sorts  tion ;  but  that  excuse  might  be  made  for 

of  service,  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  others.     Cranmer  is  said  to  have  per- 

in  their  churches.     Schmidt,  Hist  des  suaded  Henry  not  to  put  her  to  death, 

Ailemands,  vi,  394.,  vii.  2-1.  which  we  must  in  charity  hope  she  did 

t  Stat.  2  &  3  £dw.  6.  c.  1.     Strype's  not  know. 

Craamery  p.  233.  §  [It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
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nothing  but  his  own  death  could  have  lightened.  In  men 
hardly  escaped  from  a  similar  peril,  in  men  who  had  nothing 
to  plead  but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  men  who  had 
defied  the  prescriptive  authority  of  past  ages  and  of  esta- 
blished power,  the  crime  of  persecution  assumes  a  far  deeper 
hue,  and  is  capable  of  far  less  extenuation,  than  in  a  Roman 
inquisitor.  Thus  the  death  of  Servetus  has  weighed  down 
the  name  and  memory  of  Calvin.  And  though  Cranmer  was 
incapable  of  the  rancorous  malignity  of  the  Genevan  lawgiver, 
yet  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  of 
aggravation  in  his  pursuing  to  death  this  woman,  Joan  Bou- 
cher, and  a  Dutchman  that  had  been  convicted  of  Arianism. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  been  accessory  in  the  preceding  reign 
to  the  condemnation  of  Lambert,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
for  opinions  concerning  the  Lord's  supper  which  he  had  him- 
self afterwards  embraced.*  Such  an  evidence  of  the  fallibility 
of  human  judgment,  such  an  example  that  persecutions  for 
heresy,  how  conscientiously  soever  managed,  are  liable  to 
end  in  shedding  the  blood  of  those  who  maintain  truth, 
should  have  taught  him,  above  all  men,  a  scrupulous  repug- 
nance to  carry  into  effect  those  sanguinary  laws.  Compared 
with  these  executions  for  heresy,  the  imprisonment  and  de- 
privation of  Gardiner  and  Bonner  appear  but  measures  of 
ordinary  severity  towards  political  adversaries  under  the  pre- 
text of  religion  ;  yet  are  they  wholly  unjustifiable,  particularly 
in  the  former  instance ;  and  if  the  subsequent  retaliation  of 
those  bad  men  was  beyond  all  proportion  excessive,  we  should 
remember  that  such  is  the  natur^  consequence  of  tyrannical 
aggressions,  t 

correspoDdent,  that   Mr.  Bruce,  in   his  should  vanish  from  history.     This,   of 

edition   of    Roger   Hutchinson's    works  course,  mitigates  the  censure  on  Cranmer 

(Parker  Society,   1842,  preface,  p.  8.),  in  the  teit  to  an  indefinite  degree.  1 845.1 

has  given  strong  reasons  for  questioning  *  When  Joan  Boucher  was  ooodemned 

this  remonstrance  of  Edward  with  Cran-  she  said   to   her  Judges,   **  It  was  not 

mer,  which  rests  originally  on  no  autho«  long  sgo  since  you  burned  Anne  Askew 

rity  but  that  of  Fox.    In  some  of  its  cir-  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  yet  came  your- 

cumstances  the  story  told  by  Fox  is  cer-  selves  soon  after  to  believe  and  profess 

tainty  disproved ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  the  same  doctrine  for  which  you  burned 

that  the  young  king  may  have  expressed  her ;  and  now  you  will  needs  bum  me 

his  reluctance  to  have  the  sentence  car-  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  in  the  end  you 

ried  into  execution,  though  his  signature  will  come  to  believe  this  also,  when  you 

of  the  warrant  was  not  required.     Iliis,  have  read  the  Scriptures  and  understand 

however,  is  mere  coi^ecture ;  and  perhaps  them.**     Strype,  ii.  214. 

it  may  be  better  that  the  whole  anecdote  f  Gardiner  had  some  virtoes,  and  en- 
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The  person  most  conspicuous,  though  Ridley  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  divine,  in  moulding  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  English  church,  which  has  not 
been  very  materially  altered  since  his  time,  was  archbishop 
Cranmer.*  Few  men,  about  whose  conduct  there  is  so  little 
room  for  controversy  upon  facts,  have  been  represented  in 
more  opposite  lights.  We  know  the  favouring  colours  of 
protestant  writers ;  but  turn  to  the  bitter  invective  of  Bossuet, 


tertuxied  sounder  notions  of  the   civil  be  excused  (and  the  latter  by  his  rude- 

eoDstittttion  of  England  than  his  adver-  ness  might  deserve  some  punishment), 

svies.   In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Godsalve,  what  can  be  said  for  the  imprisonment  of 

giving  his  reasons  for  refusing  compli-  the  bishops  Heath  and  Day,  worthy  and 

snee  with  the  injunctions  issued  by  the  moderate   men,  who  had  gone  a  great 

eouacil    to    the    ecclesiastical    visiters,  way  with  the  reformation,  but  objected 

(vhich,   Bamet   says,    does   him   more  to  the  removal  of  altars,  an  innovation 

bonoar  than  any  thing  else  in  his  life,)  by  no  means  necessary,  and  which  should 

be  dwdls  on  the  king's  wanting  power  have  been  deferred  till  the  people  had 

to  command  any  thing  contrary  to  com-  grown   ripe   for   further  change  ?     Mr. 

non  law,  or  to  a  statute,  and  brings  au-  Southey  says,   "  Gardiner  and    Bonner 

thorities  for  this.  Burnet,  iL  Append.  11 2.  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  impri- 

See  also  Lingard,  vi.  387.,  for  another  in-  soned :  but  no  rigour  was  used  towards 

cbmce.    Nor  was  this  regard  to  the  con-  them."     Book   of  the   Church,   ij.   111. 

tdtatioa  displayed  only  when  out  of  the  Liberty  and  property  being  trifles ! 
•nnshine.     For  in  the  next  reign  he  was         *  The  doctrines  of  the  English  church 

igaiost  despotic  counsels,  of  which  an  were  set  forth  in  forty -two  articles,  drawn 

uatance  has  been  given  in  the  last  chap-  up,  as  is  generally  believed,  by  Cranmcr 

ter.    His  conduct,  indeed,  with  respect  and   Ridley,   with  the  advice  of  Bucer 

to  the  Spanish  connection,  is  equivocal,  and  Martyr,  and  perhaps  of  Cox.     The 

He  was  much  against  the  marriage  at  three   last  of  these,   condemning  some 

first,  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  the  novel  opinions,  were  not  renewed  under 

Kcarities  exacted    in    the  treaty   with  Elizabeth,  and  a  few   other  variations 

Pbilip,  and  established  by  statute.    Bur-  were  made ;  but  upon  the  whole  there 

net,  ii.  267.     But  afterwards,  if  we  may  is  little  difference,  and  none  perhaps  in 

tnist  Noailles,  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  those  tenets  which  have  been  most  the 

puty  io  the  council,  and  even  suggested  object  of  discussion.     See  the  original 

to  parliament  that  the  queen  should  have  Articles   in    Burnet,  ii.      A  pp.    N.  55. 

tbe  tame  power  as  her  father  to  dispose  They  were  never  confirmed  by  a  convo- 

ofthe  succession  by  will.     Ambassades  cation  or  a  parliament,  but  imposed  by 

de  Noailles,  iii.   1.53,  &c.  &e.     Yet,  ac-  the  king*8  supremacy  on  all  the  clergy, 

coniing  to  Dr.  Lingard,  on  the  imperial  and  on  the  universities.    His  death,  how- 

smbaasador's  authority,  he  saved  Eliza-  ever,  ensued  before  they  could  be  actually 

Mi's  life  against  all  the  council.     The  subscribed.      [The  late  editor  of  Cran- 

vtiele  GAaniKxa,  in  the  Biographia  Bri-  mer*s  works  thinks  him  mainly  respon- 

tannica,  contains  an  elaborate  and  partial  sible  for  the  forty-two  articles:  he  pro- 

*pology,  at  great  length;  and  the  his-  bably  took   the  advice   of  Ridley.     A 

torian  just  quoted  has  of  course  said  all  considerable  portion  of  them,  including 

be  could  in  favour  of  one  who  laboured  those  of  chief  importance,  is  taken,  almost 

•0  strenuously  for  the  extirpation  of  the  literally,  either  from  the  Augsburg  Con- 

oonhern  heresy.     But  be  was  certainly  fession,  or  a  set  of  articles  agreed  upon 

Bot  an  honest  man,  and  had  been  active  by  some  German  and  English  divines  at 

in  Henry's  reign  against  his  real  opi-  a  conference  in  1538.     Jenkins's  Cran- 

■ions.  raer,  preface  xxiiL  3.  c  vii.,  also  vol.  iv. 

Even  if  the  ill  treatment  of  Gardiner  273.,  where  these  articles  are  printed  at 

aad  Bonner  by  Edward's  council  could  length.   1845.] 

VOL.  I.  H 
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and  the  patriarch  of  our  reformed  church  stands  forth  as  the 
most  abandoned  of  time-serving  hypocrites*  No  poUtical 
factions  affect  the  impartiality  of  men's  judgment  so  grossly, 
or  so  permanently,  as  religious  heats.  Doubtless,  if  we 
should  reverse  the  picture,  and  imagine  the  end  and  scope 
of  Cranmer's  labour  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  in  a  protestant  country,  the  estimate 
formed  of  his  behaviour  would  be  somewhat  less  favourable 
than  it  is  at  present.  If,  casting  away  all  prejudice  on  either 
side,  we  weigh  the  character  of  this  prelate  in  an  equal 
balance,  he  will  appear  far  indeed  removed  from  the  turpitude 
imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  yet  not  entitled  to  any 
extraordinary  veneration.  Though  it  is  most  eminently  true 
of  Cranmer,  that  his  faults  were  always  the  effect  of  circum- 
stances, and  not  of  intention  ;  yet  this  palliating  consideration 
is  rather  weakened  when  we  recollect  that  he  consented  to 
place  himself  in  a  station  where  those  circumstances  occurred. 
At  the  time  of  Cranmer's  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
Henry,  though  on  the  point  of  separating  for  ever  from 
Rome,  had  not  absolutely  determined  upon  so  strong  a 
measure  ;  and  his  policy  required  that  the  new  archbishop 
should  solicit  the  usual  bulls  from  the  pope,  and  take  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  him.  Cranmer,  already  a 
rebel  from  that  dominion  in  his  heart,  had  recourse  to  the 
disingenuous  shift  of  a  protest,  before  his  consecration,  that 
**  he  did  not  intend  to  restrain  himself  thereby  from  any  thing 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  God  or  the  king,  or  from 
taking  part  in  any  reformation  of  the  English  church  which 
he  might  judge  to  be  required.'*  *  This  first  deviation  from 
integrity,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  drew  after  it  many 


*  Strype*8  Cranmer,  Appendii,  p.  9.  miseet  the  pope  at  Rome.    The  question 

—  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  respectable  writer  is,  whether,  having  obtained  the  bulls 

inclining  to  vindicate   Cranmer  in   this  from  Rome   on   an    eipress  stipulation 

protestation,   which    Burnet    admits   to  that  he  should  take  a  certain  oath,  he 

agree  better  with  the  maxims  of  the  ca-  had  a  right  to  offer  a  limitation,  not  ez«> 

suists  than  with  the  prelate's  sincerity:  planatory,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with 

Todd^s  Introduction  to   Cranmer's  De-  it?    We  are  sure  that  Cranmer*8  views 

fence  of  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra-  and  intentions,  which  he  very  soon  carried 

ment(1825),  p.40.   It  is  of  do  importance  into  effect,  were  irreconcilable  with  any 

to   inquire,    whether   the    protest  were  sort  of  obedience  to  the  pope;  and  if^ 

made  publicly  or  privately.      Nothing  under  all  the  circumstances,  his  conduct 

can  possibly  turn  upon  this.     It  was,  on  was  justifiable,  there  would  be  an  end  of 

either  supposition,  unknown  to  the  pro-  all  promissory  obligations  whatever. 
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Others  ;  and  began  that  discreditable  course  of  temporising, 
and  undue  compliance^  to  which  he  was  reduced  for  the  rest 
of  Henrjr's  reign.  Cranmer's  abilities  were  not  perhaps  of 
a  hi^h  order,  or  at  least  they  were  unsuited  to  public  aifairs ; 
bat  his  principal  defect  was  in  that  firmness  by  which  men 
of  more  ordinary  talents  may  insure  respect.  Nothing  could 
be  weaker  than  his  conduct  in  the  usurpation  of  lady  Jane, 
which  he  might  better  have  boldly  sustained,  like  Ridley,  ns 
a  step  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  protestantism,  than 
given  into  against  his  conscience,  overpowered  by  the  im- 
portunities of  a  misguided  boy.  Had  the  malignity  of  his 
enemies  been  directed  rather  against  his  reputation  than  his 
life,  had  he  been  permitted  to  survive  his  shame,  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  it  must  have  seemed  a  more  arduous  task  to 
defend  the  memory  of  Cranmer;  but  his  fame  has  brightened 
in  the  fire  that  consumed  him.* 

Those  who,  with  the  habits  of  thinking  that  prevail  in 
onr  times,  cast  back  their  eyes  on  the  reign  of  Hiimoder-- 
Edward  VI.,  will  generally  be  disposed  to  censure  f^ucRig"" 
the  precipitancy,  and  still  more  the  exclusive  spirit,  ^^^re^to 
of  our  principal  reformers.  But  relatively  to  the  '**•■•»****•• 
course  that  things  had  taken  in  Germany,  and  to  the  feverish 
zeal  of  that  age,  the  moderation  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  the 
only  ecclesiastics  who  took  a  prominent  share  in  these  mea- 
sores,  was  very  conspicuous  ;  and  tended  above  every  thing  to 
place  the  Anglican  church  in  that  middle  position  which  it 
has  always  preserved,  between  the  Roman  hierarchy  and 
that  of  other  protestant  denominations.  It  is  manifest,  from 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  that  its  predis- 
posing cause  was  the  covetous  and  arrogant  character  of  the 
superior  ecclesiastics,  founded  upon  vast  temporal  authority ; 
a  yoke  long  borne  with  impatience,  and  which  the  unanimous 
adherence  of  the  prelates  to  Rome  in  the  period  of  separation 
gave  the  Lutheran  princes  a  good  excuse  for  entirely  throw- 


*  The  character  of  Cranmer  is  summed  ought  not  to  incur  much  censure,  though 

up  in  no  nnfair  manner  by  Mr.  C.  Butter,  the  sentence  of  nullity  was  a  mere  mockery 

Uemoiis  of  English   Catholics,    toI.  L  of  law.  -—  Poor  Cranmer  was  compelled 

P*  139. ;  ezeept  that  his  obtaining  from  to  subscribe  not  less  than  six  recantations. 

Anne  Boleyn  an  acknowledgment  of  her  Strype  (iii.  232.)  had  the  integrity  to 

supposed  pre-contract  of  marriage,  having  publish  all  these,  which  were  not  fully 

proceeded  from  motives  of  humanity,  known  before, 

H  2 
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ing  off.  Some  of  the  more  temperate  reformers,  as  Me- 
lanchthon,  would  have  admitted  a  limited  jurisdiction  of  the 
episcopacy :  but  in  general  the  destruction  of  that  order, 
such  as  it  then  existed,  may  be  deemed  as  fundamental  a 
principle  of  the  new  discipline,  as  any  theological  point  could 
be  of  the  new  doctrine.  But,  besides  that  the  subjection  of 
ecclesiastical  to  civil  tribunals,  and  possibly  other  causes,  had 
rendered  the  superior  clergy  in  England  less  obnoxious  than 
in  Germany,  there  was  this  important  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  that  several  bishops  from  zealous  conviction, 
many  more  from  pliability  to  self-interest,  had  gone  along 
with  the  new-modelling  of  the  English  church  by  Henry  and 
Edward ;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  keep  up  that  form 
of  government,  in  the  regular  succession  which  had  usually 
been  deemed  essential ;  though  the  foreign  reformers  had 
neither  the  wish,  nor  possibly  the  means,  to  preserve  it. 
Cranmer  himself,  indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  had 
bent,  as  usual,  to  the  king's  despotic  humour;  and  favoured 
a  novel  theory  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  resolved  all 
its  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  powers  into  the  royal  supre- 
macy. Accordingly,  at  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  himself, 
and  several  other  bishops,  took  out  commissions  to  hold  their 
sees  during  pleasure.*  But  when  the  necessity  of  compli- 
ance had  passed  by,  they  showed  a  disposition  not  only  to 
oppose  the  continual  spoliation  of  church  property,  but  to 
maintain  the  jurisdiction  which  the  canon  law  had  conferred 
upon  them.t    And  though,  as  this  papal  code  did  not  appear 

*  Burnet,  u.  6.  de  re  scriptam  traderent:  quae  si  consilio 

f  Tliere  are  two  curious  entries  in  the  postea  prnlecta  omnibus  ordinibus  proba- 

Lords*  Journ.   14th  and   18th  of  Nov.  retur,  pro  lege  omnibus  seotentiis  sanciri 

1549,  which  point  out  the  origin  of  the  posset. 

new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  mentioned         **  1 8  Nov.     Hodie  lecta  est  billa  pro 

in  the  next  note :    "  Hodie  questi  sunt  jurisdictione  episcoporum  et  aliorum  ec- 

episcopi,   contemni   se   a  plebe,   audere  clesiasticorum,   quee  cum  proceribus,  eo 

autem  nihil  pro  potestate  su4  adminis-  quod  episeopi  nimis  tibi  arrogare  vidtren" 

trare,  eo  quoid  per  publican  quasdam  de-  /wr,  non  placcret,  visum  est  deligere  pru- 

nuntiationes  quas  proclamationes  vocant,  dentes  aliquot   viros   utriusque  ordinis, 

sublata  esset  penitus  sua  jurisdictio,  adeo  qui  habit4  matura  tants  rei  inter  se  de* 

utneminemjudiciosistere,  nullum  scel us  liberatione,   referrcnt  toti  consilio   quid 

punire,  neminem  ad  aedem  sacram  cogere,  pro  ratione  temporis  et  rei  necessitate  in 

neque  cietera  id  genus  munia  ad  eos  per-  hac  causa  agi  expediret.*'    Accordingly, 

tinentia  exequi  auderent,     Hsk  querela  the  lords  appoint  the  archbishop  of  Can- 

ab  omnibus  proceribus  non  sine  moerore  terburj,  the  bishofis  of  Ely,    Durham, 

audita  est;   et  ut  quam  citissimd  buic  and  Lichfield,    lords  Dorset,  Wharton, 

malo  subveniretur,  injunctum  est  epis-  and    Stafford,   with   chief  justice  Mon* 

copis  ut  formulam  aliquam  statuti  hAc  tague. 
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very  weU  adapted  to  a  protestant  church,  a  new  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  the  king's  death 
rendered  abortive,  this  was  rather  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  spiritual  courts  than  to  withdraw  any  matter 
from  their  cognisance.* 

*  It  had  been  enacted,  3  Ednr.  €.  e.  1 1.,  the  authorised  articles  of  faith.  This  is 
that  thirty-two  commissioners,  half  clergy,  clear  from  the  first  and  second  titles, 
half  lay,  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  capital 
a  collection  of  new  canons.  But  these,  punishments  for  this  offence  were  in* 
aceording  to  Strjpe,  ii.  303.  (though  I  tended  to  be  preserved.  Burnet,  always 
do  not  find  it  in  the  act),  might  be  re-  favourable  to  the  reformers,  asserts  that 
duced  to  eight,  without  preserving  the  they  were  laid  aside.  Collier  and  Lin- 
equality  of  orders ;  and  of  those  nomin-  gard,  whose  bias  is  the  other  way,  main- 
ated  in  Nov.  1551,  five  were  ecclesiastics,  tain  the  contrary,  lliere  is,  it  appears 
three  laymen.  The  influence  of  the  for-  to  me,  some  difficulty  in  determining 
mer  shows  itself  in  the  collection,  pub-  this.     That  all  persons  denying  any  one 


li&bed  with  the  title  of  Reformatio  Legum  of  the  articles  might  be  turned  over  to 

Eedesiaaticum,  and  intended  as  a  com-  the  secular  power   is   evident     Yet  it 

plete  code  of  protestant  canon  law.    This  rather  seems  by  one  passage  in  the  title, 

referred  for  revisal  to  a  new  com-  de  judiciis  contra  ha*reses,  c.  10.,   that 


mission ;    but  the   king's  death  ensued,  infamy  and  civil  disability  were  the  only 

and  the  business  was  never  again  taken  punishments  intended  to  be  kept  up,  ez- 

up.     Burnet,  ii.  197.    Collier,  326.    The  cept  in  case  of  the  denial  of  the  Christian 

liiitin  style  is  highly  praised;  Cheke  and  religion.      For  if  a  heretic  were,   as  a 

Haddon,  the   most  elegant  scholars   of  matter  of  course,  to  be  burned,  it  seems 

that  age,  having  been  concerned  in  it.  needless  to  provide,  as  in  this  chapter, 

This,  however,  is  of  small  importance,  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  being  a 

The  canons  are  founded  on  a  principle  witness,  or  of  making  a  will.     Dr.  Lin- 

current  among  the  clergy,  that  a  rigor-  gard,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  **  It  regu- 

oos  discipline,  enforced  by  church  cen-  lates  the  delivery  of  the  obstinate  heretic 

sures  and  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  is  to  the  civil  magistrate,  that  he  may  9ufftr 

the  best  safeguard  of  a  Christian  com-  dtaih  according    to  law.**     The   words 

monwealth  against  vice.      But  it  is  easy  to  which  he  refers  are  these  :  Cum  sic  pe- 

to  perceive  that  its  severity  would  never  nitus  insederit  error,  et  tam  alte  radices 

have  been  endured  in  this  country,  and  egerit,  ut  nee  sententii  quidem  ezcom- 

that   this  was  the   true  reason  why  it  municationis  ad  veritatem  reus  inflecti 

was  laid  aside:    not,  according   to    the  possit,    tum   consumptis    omnibus  aliis 

improbable  refinement  with  which  War-  remedils,  ad  eztremum  ad  civiles  magis- 

burton  has  furnished  Hurd,  because  the  tratus  ablegetur  puniendut.     Id.  tit.  c.  4. 

old  canon  law  was  thought  more  favour-  It  is  generally  best,  where  the  words 

able   to   the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  are  at  all  ambiguous,  to  give  the  reader 

Compare  Warburton*s  Letters  to  Hurd,  the  power  of  judging  for  himself.      But  I 

p.  192.,  with  the  letter's  Moral  and  Po-  by  no  means  pretend  that  Dr.  Lingard 

litical  Dialogues,  p.  308.  4th  edit.  is  mistaken.      On  the  contrary,  the  lan- 

Tbe  canons  trench  in  several  places  on  guage  of  this  passage  leads  to  a  strong 

the  known  province  of  the  common  law,  suspicion  that  the  rigour  of  popish  per- 

by  assigning  specific   penalties  and  for-  secution  was  intended  to  remain,  especi- 

liatures   to   offences,   as  in  the  case  of  ally  as  the  writ  de  haeretico  oomburendo 

adultery  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  this  was  in  force  by  law,  and  there  is  no  hint 

was  ail  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  of  taking  it  away.      Yet  it  seems  mon- 

parliament,  yet  the  lawyers  would  look  strous  to  conceive  that  the  denial  of  pre- 

with  their^usnai  jealousy  on  such  provi-  destination  (which  by  the  way  is  asserted 

sions  in  cwdesiastical  canons.     But  the  in  this  collection,  tit.  de  hsresibus,  c.  22., 

great  sin  of  this  protestant  legislation  is  with  a  shade  more  of  Calvinism  than  in 

it«  extension  of  the  name  and  penalties  of  the  articles)  was  to  subject  any  one  to 

heresy,  to  the  wilful  denial  of  any  part  of  be  burned  alive.    And  on  the  other  hand, 
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The  policy,  or  it  may  be  the  predudices,  of  Cranmer  in- 
duced him  also  to  retain  in  the  church  a  few  ceremonial 
usages,  which  the  Helvetic,  though  not  the  Lutheran,  re- 
formers had  swept  away;  such  as  the  copes  and  rochets  of 
bishops,  and  the  surplice  of  officiating  priests.  It  should 
seem  inconceivable  that  any  one  could  object  to  these  vest- 
ments, considered  in  themselves ;  far  more,  if  they  could 
answer  in  the  slightest  degree  the  end  of  conciliating  a  re- 
luctant people.  But  this  motive  unfortunately  was  often 
disregarded  in  that  age ;  and  indeed  in  all  ages  an  abhor- 
rence of  concession  and  compromise  is  a  never-failing  cha- 
racteristic of  religious  factions.  The  foreign  reformers  then 
in  England,  two  of  whom,  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  enjoyed 
a  deserved  reputation,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  seeing 
these  habits  retained,  and  complained,  in  general,  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  English  reformation.  Calvin  and  Bul- 
linger  wrote  from  Switzerland  in  the  same  strain.*     Nor 


there  is  this  difiicuUy,   that  Arianism,  The  language  of  Dr.  Lingard,  as  I 

Felagianism,  popery,  anabaptism,  are  all  have  since  obserTed,    about   **  suffering 

put  on  the  same  footing ;  so  that,  if  we  death/*  is  taken  from  Collier,  who  puts 

deny  that  the  papist  or  free- wilier  was  to  exactly  the  same  construction  on   the 

be  burned,   we  must  deny  the  same  of  canon. 

the    anti-trinitarian,    which    contradicts  Before  I  quit  these  canons,  one  mis* 

the  principle  and  practice  of  that  age.  take  of  Dr.  Lingard's  may  be  corrected. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  form  a  decided  He  says  that  divorces  were  allowed  by 

opinion  as  to  thb  matter.      Dr.  Lingard  them  not  only  for  adultery,  but  crudty, 

does  not  hesitate  to  say,  **  Cranmer  and  desertion,  and  incompatibility  of  teny^erm 

his  associates  perished  in  the  flames  which  But  the  contrary  may  be  clearly  shown, 

they  had  prepared  to  kindle  for  the  de-  from  tit.  de  matrimonio,  c.  11.,  and  tit. 

struction  of  their  opponents."  dedivortiis,  c  12.     Divorce  was  allowed 

Upon  further  consideration,  I  incline  for  something  more  than  incompatibility 

to  suspect,  that  the  temporal  punishment  of  temper ;  namely,  eapitaks  immieitim, 

of  heresy  was  intended  to  be  fixed  by  act  meaning,  as  I  conceive,  attempts  by  one 

of  parliament ;  and  probably  with  various  party  on  the  other's  life.    In  this  respect, 

degrees,  which  will  account  for  the  in*  their  scheme  of  a  very  important  branch 

definite  word  **  puniendus."     [A  manu-  of  social  law  seems  hi  better  than  our 

script  of  the  Reformatio  Legum  in  the  own.     Nothing  can  l>e  more  absurd  than 

British   Museum  (Harl.  4S6.)  has   the  our  modern  prtoi/<^ia,  our  acts  of  pari  ia- 

foUowing  clause  after  the  word  punien*  roent  to  break  the  bond  between  an  adul- 

dus :  **  Vel  ut  in  perpetuum  pellatur  exi-  tress  and  her  husband.      Nor  do  I  see 

Uum,  vel  ad  aeternas  carceris  deprimatur  how  we  can  justify  the  denial  of  redress 

tenebras,    vel    alioqui    pro    magistratus  to  women  in  every  case  of  adultery  and 

prudent!   consideratione   plcctcndus,   ut  desertion.    It  does  not  follow  that  the 

maxime  illius  conversioni  expedire  viden-  marriage   tie  ought   to   be  dissolved  as 

tur.**  Jenkins's  edition  of  Cranmer,  vol.  i.  easily  as  it  is  in  the  Lutheran  states  of 

preface,   ex.     This  seems  to  prove  tliat  Germany. 

capital  penalties  were   not   deigned  by  *  Strype,  passim.     Burnet,  ii.  154.  ; 

the  original  compilers  of  this  ecclesias«  iii.  Append.  800.     Collier,  S94.  S03. 
ticalcode.     1845.] 
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was  this  sentiment  by  any  means  confined  to   strangers. 
Hoo[>er,  an  eminent  divine,  having  been  elected  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  usual  dress.     It 
marks,   almost  ludicrously,  the  spirit  of  those  times,  that, 
instead  of  permitting  him  to  decline  the  station,  the  council 
sent  him  to  prison  for  some  time,  until  by  some  mutual  con- 
cessions the  business  was  adjusted.*     These  events  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  if 
they  had  not  been  the  prologue  to  a  long  and  serious  drama. 
It  is  certain  that  the  re-establishment  of  popery  on  Mary's 
accession  must  have  been  acceptable  to  a  large  part,  vny, 
or  perhaps  to  the  majority,  of  the  nation.     There  is  lud^her!'^ 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  reformed  doctrine  had 
made  a  real  progress  in  the  few  years  of  her  brother's  reign. 
The  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  placed  Mary 
on  the  throne  as  the  lawful  heir,  were  chiefly  protestant,  and 
experienced  from  her  the  usual  gratitude  and  good  faith  of  a 
bigot.t     Noailles  bears  witness,  in  many  of  his  despatches, 
to  the  unwilUngness  which  great  numbers  of  the  people  dis- 
played to  endure  the  restoration  of  popery,  and  to  the  queen's 
excessive  unpopularity,  even  before  her  marriage  with  Philip 
had  been  resolved  upon.t     As  for  the  higher  classes,  they 
partook  far  less  than  their  inferiors  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
that  age.     Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  found  almost 
an  equal  compliance  with  their  varying  schemes   of  faith. 
Yet  the  larger  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  appear 
to  have  preferred  the  catholic  religion.     Several  peers  op- 
posed the  bills  for  reformation  under  Edward ;  and  others, 
who  had  gone  along  with  the  current,  became  active  coun- 
sellors of  Mary.     Not  a  few  persons  of  family  emigrated  in 
the  latter  reign ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  second  earl 
of  Bedford,  who  suffered  a  short  imprisonment  on  account  of 
religion,  the  protestant  martjrrology  contains  no  confessor  of 
superior  rank.§     The  same  accommodating  spirit  charac- 


*  Strjpe,  Burnet     The  former  is  the  ^  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  ▼.  ii.  pas- 

more  accurate.  sim.     S  Strype,  100. 

f  Burnet,  SS7.  246.      3  Strype,  10.  §  Strype,  ii'i.   107.     He  reckons  the 

S41.     No  part  of  England  suffered  so  emigrants  at  800.    Lifeof  Cranmer,  314. 

mncb  in  the  persecution.  Of  these  the  most  illustrious  was  the 
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terised,  upon  the  whole,  the  clergy ;  and  would  have  been 
far  more  general,  if  a  considerable  number  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission  to  marry  granted  by  Edward  ; 
which  led  to  their  expulsion  from  their  cures  on  his  sbter's 
coming  to  the  throne.*  Yet  it  was  not  the  temper  of  Mary's 
parliaments,  whatever  pains  had  been  taken  about  their 
election,  to  second  her  bigotry  in  surrendering  the  temporal 
fruits  of  their  recent  schism*  The  bill  for  restoring  first 
fruits  and  impropriations  in  the  queen's  hands  to  the  church 
passed  not  without  difficulty ;  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  supremacy  without  the  pope's 
explicit  confirmation  of  the  abbey  lands  to  their  new  pro- 
prietors. Even  this  confirmation,  though  made  through  the 
legate  cardinal  Pole,  by  virtue  of  a  full  commission,  left  not 
unreasonably  an  apprehension  that,  on  some  better  oppor- 
tunity, the  imprescriptible  nature  of  church  property  might 
be  urged  against  the  possessors.t     With  these  selfish  con- 


duchess  of  Suffolk,-*- not  the  first  cousin  of  the  crown  cost  the  queen  60fOOOL  a 

of  the  queen,  but,  as  has  been  suggested  year  of  revenue. 

to  me,    the  sister  of   Charles  Brandon,         *  Parke  had  extravagantly  reckoned 

whose   first   wife   was  sister  to  Henry  the  number  of  these   at  12,000,   which, 

VIII.      In  the  parliament  of  1555,   a  Burnet  reduces  to  3000,    vol.  iii.  226. 

bill  sequestering  the  property  of   **  the  But  upon  this  computation  they  formed 

duchess  of  Suffolk  and  others,  contemp-  a  very  considerable  body  on   tlie  pro. 

tuously  gone  over  the  seas,"  was  rejected  testant  side.     Burnet's  calculation,  how- 

by  the  commons  on  the  third  reading,  ever,    is  made  by  assuming  the  ejected 

Journals,  6th  Dec  ministers  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich  to 

It  must  not    be    understood  that  all  have  been    in   the  ratio  of  the  whole ; 

the  aristocracy  were  supple  hypocrites,  which,  from  the  eminent  protestantism  of 

though  they  did  not  expose  themselves  that  district,  is  not  probable ;  and  Dr. 

voluntarily  to  prosecution.   Noailles  tells  Lingard,    on  Wharton's  authority,  who 

us  that  the  earls  of  Oxford  and  West-  has  taken  his  ratio  from  the  diocese  of 

moreland,    and  lord  Willoughby,    were  Canterbury,  thinks  they  did  not  amount 

censured  by  the  council /or  religion ;  and  to  more  than  about  1500. 
it  was  thought   that   the  former  would        f  Burnet,  ii.  298,  iiL  245.     But  see 

lose  his  title  (more  probably  his  beredi-  Philips*s  Life  of  Pole,  sect  ix.,  contra s 

tary  office  of  chamberlain),  which  would  and  Ridley's  answer  to  this,  p.  272.     In 

be  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  fact,  no  scheme  of  religion  would  on  the 

y.  319.     Michele,  the  Venetian  ambas-  whole  have  been    so   acceptable  to  the 

sador,  in  his  Relazione  del  Stato  d'ln-  nation,  as  that  which  Henry  left  esta- 

ghilterra,  Lansdowne  MSS.  840.,   does  blished,   consisting  chiefly  of  what  was 

not  speak  favourably  of  the  general  af-  called  catholic  in  doctrine,  but  free  from 

iection  towards  popery.     **  The  English  the  grosser  abuses  and  from  all  conncc- 

in  general,**  he  says,  "  would  turn  Jews  tion  with  the  see  of  Rome.   Arbitrary  and 

or  Turks  if  their  sovereign  pleased ;  but  capricious  as  that  king  was,  he  carried 

the  restoration  of  the  abbey  lands  by  the  the  minority  along  with  him,  as  I  believe, 

crown  keeps  alive  a  constant  fear  among  in  all  great  points,  both  as  to  what  he  re- 

those  who  possess  them."  Fol.  176.    This  nounced,  and  what  he  retained.    Michele 

restitution  of  church  lands  in  the  hands  (Relazione,  &c.)  is  of  this  opinion. 
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sideradons  others  of  a  more  generous  nature  eonspired  to 
render  the  old  religion  more  obnoxious  than  it  had  been  at 
the  queen's  accession.  Her  marriage  with  Philip,  his  en- 
croaching disposition,  the  arbitrary  turn  of  his  counsels,  the 
insolence  imputed  to  the  Spaniards  who  accompanied  him, 
the  unfortunate  loss  of  Calais  through  that  alliance,  while  it 
thoroughly  alienated  the  kingdom  from  Mary,  created  a  pre- 
judice against  the  religion  which  the  Spanish  court  so  steadily 
fcvoured.*  So  violent  indeed  was  the  hatred  conceived  by 
the  English  nation  against  Spain  during  the  short  period  of 
Philip's  marriage  with  their  queen,  that  it  diverted  the  old 
channel  of  public  feehngs,  and  almost  put  an  end  to  that 
dislike  and  jealousy  of  France  which  had  so  long  existed. 
For  at  least  a  century  after  this  time  we  rarely  find  in  popu- 
lar writers  any  expressions  of  hostility  towards  that  country ; 
though  their  national  manners,  so  remote  from  our  own, 
are  not  unfrequently  the  object  of  ridicule.  The  prejudices 
of  the  populace,  as  much  as  the  policy  of  our  councillors, 
were  far  more  directed  against  Spain. 

But  what  had  the  greatest  efficacy  in  disgusting  the  En- 
glish with  Mary's  system  of  faith,  was  the  cruelty  j^,  ^^^^j  ^_ 
by  which  it  was  accompanied.     Though  the  privy  iwItop°ro-' 
council  were  in  fact  continually  urging  the  bishops  *«*^^'™- 
forward  in  this  prosecution  t,  the  latter  bore  the  chief  blame. 


*  No  one  of  our  historiaDs  has  been  pleasing  to  men  of  Dr.  Lingard's  profes- 
to  seTere  on  Mary'a  reign,  eioept  on  a  sion,  are  perfectly  just :  —  **  Having  re- 
Rfligions  account,  as  Carte,  on  the  au-  duced  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  she 
tboritjr  of  the  letters  of  Noailles.  Dr.  left  it,  by  her  seasonable  decease^  to  be 
Lingard,  though  with  these  before  him,  restored  by  her  admirable  successor  to 
han  softened  and  suppressed,  till  this  its  ancient  prosperity  and  glory/*  I  fully 
queen  appears  honest  and  even  amiable,  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  Vr,  Lin- 
But,  admitiiDg  that  the  French  ambas-  gard  has  proved  Elisabeth  to  have  been 
aador  bad  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  as  dangerous  a  prisoner  as  she  afler- 
&alts  of  a  government  wholly  devoted  wards  found  the  queen  of  Scots. 
to  Spain,  it  is  manifest  that  Mary's  reign  f  Strype,  ii.  17.  Burnet,  iii.  263., 
was  inglorious,  her  capacity  narrow,  and  and  Append.  285.,  where  there  is  a  letter 
her  temper  sanguinary ;  Uiat,  although  from  the  king  and  queen  to  Bonner,  as 
oooaeientious  in  some  respects,  she  was  if  even  he  wanted  excitement  to  prose- 
as  capable  of  dissimulation  as  her  sister,  cute  heretics.  Hie  number  who  suffered 
and  c»f  breach  of  faith  as  her  husband  ;  death  by  fire  in  this  reign  is  reckoned  by 
that  she  obstinately  and  wilfully  sacri-  Fox  at  284,  by  Speed  at  277,  and  by 
iiced  her  subjects'  affections  and  interests  lord  Burghley  at  290.  Strype,  iii.  473. 
to  a  misplaced  and  diicreditable  attach-  These  numbers  come  so  near  to  each 
ment ;  and  that  the  words  with  which  other,  that  they  may  be  presumed  also  to 
Carte  has  concluded  the  character  of  approach  the  truth.  ButCartCtOntheau- 
this  unlamented  sovereign,  though  little  thority  of  one  of  Noailles*8  letters,  thinks 
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and  the  abhorrence  entertained  for  them  naturally  extended 
to  the  doctrine  they  professed.  A  sort  of  instinctive  reason- 
ing told  the  people,  what  the  learned  on  neither  side  had  been 
able  to  discover,  that  the  truth  of  a  religion  begins  to  be  very 
suspicious,  when  it  stands  in  need  of  prisons  and  scaffolds  to 
eke  out  its  evidences.  And  as  the  English  were  constitu- 
tionally humane,  and  not  hardened  by  continually  witnessing* 
the  infliction  of  barbarous  punishments,  there  arose  a  sym- 
pathy for  men  suffering  torments  with  such  meekness  and 
patience,  which  the  populace  of  some  other  nations  were 
perhaps  less  apt  to  display,  especially  in  executions  on  the 
score  of  heresy.*  The  theologian  indeed  and  the  philosopher 
may  concur  in  deriding  the  notion  that  either  sbcerity  or 
moral  rectitude  can  be  the  test  of  truth ;  yet  among  the 
various  species  of  authority  to  which  recourse  had  been  had 
to  supersede  or  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  argument,  I 
know  not  whether  any  be  more  reasonable,  and  none  certainly 
is  so  congenial  to  unsophisticated  minds.  Many  are  said  to 
have  become  protestants  under  Mary,  who,  at  her  coming  to 

many  more  were  put  to  death  than  our  Noailles,  who,  though  an  enemy  to 
martyrologists  have  discovered.  And  the  Mary's  government,  must,  as  a  catholic, 
prefaicer  to  Ridley's  Treatise  de  Coeni  be  reckoned  an  unsuspicious  witness, 
Domini,  supposed  to  be  bishop  Grindal,  remarkably  confirms  the  account  given 
says  that  800  suffered  in  this  manner  for  by  Fox,  and  since  by  all  our  writers,  of 
religion.  Burnet,  iL  364.  I  incline,  the  death  of  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr, 
however,  to  the  lower  statements.  and  its  eflTect  on  the  people.  **  Ce  jour 
*  Burnet  makes  a  very  just  observa-  d'huy  a  est^  faite  la  confirmation  de  Talli- 
tion  on  the  cruelties  of  this  period,  that  ance  entre  le  pape  et  ee  royaume  par  un 
**  they  raised  that  horrcn*  in  the  whole  sacrifice  publique  et  solemnel  d*un  doc- 
nation,  that  there  seems  ever  since  that  teur  predicant  nomm^  Rogeras,  lequel 
time  such  an  abhorrence  to  that  religion  a  6ti  brul6  tout  vif  pour  estre  Lutberien ; 
to  be  derived  down  from  fiither  to  son,  mais  il  est  mort  persistant  en  son  opinion, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  an  aversion  so  deeply  A  quoy  le  plus  grand  partie  de  ce  peuple 
rooted,  and  raised  upon  such  grounds,  a  pris  tel  plaisir,  qu'ils  n'ont  eu  crainte 
does  upon  every  new  provocation  or  jea«  du  luy  ikire  plusieurs  acclamations  pour 
lousy  of  returning  to  it  break  out  in  comforter  son  courage ;  et  mime  ses  en- 
most  violent  and  convulsive  symptoms."  fims  y  ont  assist^,  le  consolant  de  telle 
p.  S38.  **  Delicta  majorutn  immeritus  fa9on  qu'il  semblait  qu*on  le  menait  aus 
luis,  Bomane,^  But  those  who  would  noces."  V.  173. 
diminish  this  aversion,  and  prevent  these  [The  execration  with  which  Mary*s 
convulsive  symptoms,  will  do  better  by  bishops  were  met  in  the  next  reign 
avoiding  for  the  future  either  such  pane-  is  attested  in  a  letter  of  Parkhurst  to 
gyrics  on  Mary  and  her  advisers,  or  such  Conrad  Gesner.  **  Jam  et  Deo  et  homi* 
insidious  extenuations  of  ber  persecution,  nibns  sunt  exosi,  nee  usquam  nisi  inviti 
as  we  have  lately  read,  and  which  do  not  prorepunt,  ne  forte  fiat  tumultus  in  po* 
raise  a  favourable  impression  of  their  pulo.  Multi  coram  eos  vocant  camifices.** 
sincerity  in  the  principles  of  toleration  Zurich  Letters,  by  Parker  Society,  p.  18. 
to  which  they  profess  to  have  been  con-  1845.] 
verted. 
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the  throne,  had  retained  the  contrary  persuasion.*  And  the 
strongest  proof  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  acquiescence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  kingdom  in  the  re-establishment  of 
protestantism  by  Elizabeth,  when  compared  with  the  seditions 
and  discontent  on  that  account  under  Edward.  The  course 
which  this  famous  princess  steered  in  ecclesiastical  concerns, 
during  her  long  reign,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  two 
ensuing  chapters. 

•  Strype,  iiL  285 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON    THE    LAWS    OF    ELIZABETH'S    REIGN   RESPECTING 

THE    ROMAN    CATHOLICS. 

Change  of  Religion  on  the  Queen't  Accession  —  Acis  of  Supremacy  and  Unt^ 
formtty  —  Restraint  of  Roman  Catholic  Worship  in  the  first  Years  of  Elizabeth 
—  Statute  of  1562  —  Speech  of  Lord  Montague  against  it — Jiis  Act  not 
fuUy  enforced — Application  of  the  JSmperor  in  behalf  of  the  English  Catholics  — 
Persecution  of  this  Body  in  the  ensuing  Period  —  Uncertain  Succession  of  the 
Croum  between  the  Families  of  Scotland  and  Suffolk  — The  Queen's  Ununlling" 
ness  to  decide  thisy  or  to  marry  —  Imprisonment  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey  — 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  —  Combination  in  her  Favour  —  Bull  of  Pius  V.  — 
Statutes  for  the  QueeiCs  Security —  Catholics  more  rigorously  treated — Refugees 
in  the  Netherlands  — Their  Hostility  to  the  Government  —  Fresh  Laws  against 
the  Catholic  Worship  —  Execution  of  Campion  and  others  — -  Defence  of  the 
Queen  by  Burleigh  —  Increased  Severity  of  the  Government  —  Mary  —  Plot 
in  her  Favour  —  Her  Execution  —  Remarks  upon  it  —  Continued  Persecution 
of  Roman  Catholics  —  General  Observations, 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  gratifying  to  the  whole  nation 
on  account  of  the  late  queen's  extreme  unpopularity,  infused 
peculiar  joy  into  the  hearts  of  all  well-wishers  to  the  Reform- 
ation. Child  of  that  famous  marriage  which  had  severed 
the  connection  of  England  with  the  Roman  see,  and  trained 
betimes  in  the  learned  and  reasoning  discipline  of  protestaut 
theology,  suspected  and  oppressed  for  that  very  reason  by  a 
sister's  jealousy,  and  scarcely  preserved  from  the  death  which 
at  one  time  threatened  her,  there  was  every  ground  to  be 
confident,  that,  notwithstanding  her  forced  compliance  with 
the  catholic  rites  during  the  late  reign,  her  inclinations  had 
Change  of  re.  contiuucd  stcadfast  to  the  opposite  side.*  Nor  was 
iu^n'Jw-***  she  long  in  manifesting  this  disposition  sufficiendy 
cession.  ^^  alarm  one  party,  though  not  entirely  to  satisfy 
the  other.     Her  great  prudence,  and  that  of  her  advisers. 


*  Elisabeth  was  much  suspected  of  a  the  placing  her  on  the  throne,  with  the 

concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  1554,  which  .earl  of    Devonshire    for    her  husband, 

was  more  extensive  than  appeared  from  Wyatt  indeed  at  his  execution  acquitted 

Wyatt's  insurrection,   and  had  in  view  her ;  but  as  he  said  as  much  for  Devon- 
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whidi  taught  her  to  move  slowly,  while  the  temper  of  the 
nadon  was  still  uncertain,  and  her  government  still  embar- 
rassed  with  a  French  war  and  a  Spanish  alliance^  joined  with 
a  certain  tendency  in  her  religious  sentiments  not  so  tho« 
roughly  protestant  as  had  been  expected,  produced  some 
complaints  of  delay  from  the  ardent  reformers  just  returned 
from  exile.  She  directed  sir  Edward  Came,  her  sister's 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify  her  accession  to  Paul  IV. 
Several  catholic  writers  have  laid  stress  on  this  circumstance 
as  indicative  of  a  desire  to  remain  in  his  communion ;  and 
have  attributed  her  separation  from  it  to  his  arrogant  reply, 
commanding  her  to  lay  down  the  title  of  royalty,  and  to  sub* 
mit  her  pretensions  to  his  decision.*     But  she  had  begun  to 


shire,  vho  is  proved  by  the  letters  of  Hume,  who  always  loves  a  popular  story, 
Koailles  to  have  been  engaged,  his  testi-  gives  credence  to  the  well-known  verses 
moay  is  of  less  value.  Nothing  however  ascribed  to  her,  in  order  to  elude  a  de- 
appears  in  these  letters,  I  believe,  to  cri-  claration  of  her  opinion  on  the  sacra- 
minate  Elisabeth.  Her  life  was  saved,  ment  The  inquisitors  of  that  age  were 
against  the  advice  of  the  imperial  court,  not  so  easily  turned  round  hy  an  equi- 
and  of  their  party  in  the  cabinet,  especially  vocal  answer.  Yet  Elizabeth's  faith  was 
lord  Paget,  by  the  influence  of  Gardiner,  constantly  suspected.  **  Accresce  oltro 
according  to  Dr.  Lingard,  writing  on  the  questo  1*  odio,"  says  the  Venetian,  '*  il 
authority  of  Renard*s  despatches.  Bur-  sapere  che  sia  aliena  dalla  religione  pre- 
net,  who  bad  no  access  to  that  source  of  in-  sente,  per  essere  non  pur  nata,  ma  dotta 
formatioo,  imagines  Gardiner  to  have  been  ed  allevata  nell'  altra,  che  se  bene  con  la 
her  most  inveterate  enemy.  She  was  even  esteriore  ha  mostrato,  e  mostra  di  essersi 
refeased  firom  prison  for  the  time,  though  ridotta,  vivendo  cattolicamente,  pure  d 
soon  afterwards  detained  again,  and  kept  opinione  che  dissimuli  e  nell*  interiore  la 
in  custody,  as  is  well  known,  for  the  rest  ritenga  pitt  che  mai." 
of  this  reign.  Her  inimitable  dissimula-  *  [This  remarkable  fact,  which  runs 
tioo  was  all  required  to  save  her  from  through  all  domestic  and  foreign  his- 
the  penalties  of  heresy  and  treason.  It  tories,  has  been  disputed,  and,  as  far  as 
appears  by  the  memoir  of  the  Venetian  appears,  disproved,  by  the  late  editor  of 
ambassador,  in  1557  (Lansdowne  MSS.  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England,  vol. 
8-10.),  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of  No-  iv.  pre&ce,  on  the  authority  of  Carne's 
aalles,  that  Mary  was  desirous  to  change  own  letters  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
the  succession,  and  would  have  done  so.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable,  not  to  say 
had  it  not  been  for  Philip*8  reluctance,  evident,  from  these,  that  Elizabeth  never 
aad  the  impraeticahility  of  obtaining  the  contemplated  so  much  intercourse  with 
consent  of  parliament.  Though  herself  the  pope,  even  as  a  temporal  sovereign, 
of  a  dissembling  character,  she  could  not  or  to  notify  her  accession  to  him  ;  and 
eooceal  the  hatred  she  bore  to  one  who  it  had  before  been  shown  by  Strype> 
brought  back  the  memory  of  her  mo-  that,  on  Dec.  1 .  1 558,  an  order  was  de- 
ther's  and  her  own  wrongs;  especially  spatched  to  Came,  forbidding  him  to 
when  die  saw  all  eyes  turned  towards  proceed  in  an  ecclesiastical  suit,  wherein, 
the  successor,  and  felt  that  the  curse  of  as  English  ambassador,  he  had  been  en<* 
her  own  barrenness  was  to  fall  on  her  gaged.  Strype's  Annals,  i.  34.  Carne, 
beloved  religion.  Elizabeth  had  been  on  his  own  solicitation,  was  recalled,  Feb. 
not  only  forced  to  have  a  chapel  in  her  10. :  though  the  pope  would  not  suffer 
bouse,  and  to  give  all  exterior  signs  of  him,  nor,  when  he  saw  what  was  going 
conformity^  but  to  protest  on  oath  her  forward  at  home,  was  he  willing,  to  re- 
attachment to  the  catholic  &ith ;  though  turn.     Mr.  Tierney,  the  editor  of  Dodd, 
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make  alterations,  though  not  veiy  essential,  in  the  church 
service,  before  the  pope's  behaviour  could  have  become  known 
to  her ;  and  the  bishops  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
course  she  designed  to  pursue,  when  they  adopted  the  violent 
and  impolitic  resolution  of  refusing  to  officiate  at  her  corona- 
tion** Her  council  was  formed  of  a  very  few  catholics,  of 
several  pliant  conformists  with  all  changes,  and  of  some 
known  friends  to  the  protestant  interest*  But  two  of  these, 
Cecil  and  Bacon,  were  so  much  higher  in  her  confidence,  and 
so  incomparably  superior  in  talents  to  the  other  councillors, 
that  it  was  evident  which  way  she  must  incline.t  The  par- 
liament met  about  two  months  after  her  accession.  The 
creed  of  parliament  from  the  time  of  Henry  VHL  had  been 
always  that  of  the  court ;  whether  it  were  that  elections  had 
constantly  been  influenced,  as  we  know  was  sometimes  the 
case,  or  that  men  of  adverse  principles,  yielding  to  the 
torrent,  had  left  the  way  clear  to  the  partisans  of  power. 


eonceives  the  story  of  Paul  IV/s  intecn-  and  expressed  apprehension  of  their 

perate  language  to  have  been  coined  by  turn.     Burnet,  iii.  5272.     Directions  to 

"  the  iuYentive  powers  of  Paul  Sarpi,"  read  part  of  the  service  in  English,  and 

who  first  published  it  in  his  History  of  forbidding  the  elevation  of  the  host,  were 

the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1619.     From  issued  prior  to  the  proclamation  of  De- 

him    Mr.  T.  supposes  Spondanus   and  cember  27.  against  innovati<ms  without 

Pallavicino  to  have  taken  it ;  and  from  authority.     The   great  seal   was  taken 

them  it  has  passed  to  a  multitude  of  from  archbishop  Heath  early  in  January, 

catholic  as  well  as  protestant  historians,  and  given  to  sir  Nicholas  Bacon.    Parker 

It  may,  however,  seem  rather  doubtful  was  pitched  upon  to  succeed  Pole  at 

whether  Spondanus  would  have  taken  Canterbury   in  the    preceding    month. 

this  simply  on  the   authority  of  Sarpi ;  From  the  dates  of  these  and  other  facta, 

and  we  may  perhaps  conjecture,  that  the  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  Elisabeth^ 

anecdote  had  been  already  in  circulation,  resolution  was  formed  independently  of 

even  if  it  had  never  appeared  in  print,  the  pope's  behaviour  towards  sir  Edward 

(a  negative  hard  to  establish,)  before  the  Carue ;  though  that  might  probably  ex* 

publication  of  the  History  of  the  Coun-  asperate  her  against  the  adherents  of  the 

cil  of  Trent.     Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Roman  see,  and  make  their  religion  ap« 

Paul,  according  to  the  violence  of  his  pear  more  inconsistent  with  their  civil 

disposition,  had  uttered  some  such  Ian-  allegiance.     If,  indeed,  the  refusal  of  the 

guage,  and  even  to  Carne  himself,  though  bishops  to  o£Bciate  at   her  coronatioa 

not,  as  the  story  represents  it,  in  reply  (Jan.  14.  1558-9),  were  founded  in  any 

to  an  official  communication.     But  it  is  degree  on  Paul  IV.*s  denial  of  her  title, 

chiefly  material  to  observe,  that  Eliza-  it  must  have  seemed  in  that  age  within  a 

beth  displayed  her  determination  to  keep  hair's  breadth  of  high  treason.     But  it 

aloof  from  Rome  in  the  very  beginning  more  probably  arose  from  her  order  that 

of  her  reign.     1845.]  the  host  should  not  be  elevated,  which  in 

*  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  No-  truth  was  not  legally  to  be  justified, 

yember  17.  1558.     On  the  5th  of  De-  f  See  a  paper  by  Cecil  on  the  best 

cember  Mary  was  buried;  and  on  this  means  of  reforming  religion,  written  at 

occasion  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  this  time  with  all  his  cautious  wisdom, 

preaching  her  funeral  sermon,  spoke  with  in  Burnet,  or  in  Strype's  Annals  of  the 

yirulenoe  against  the  protestant  exiles,  Reformation,  or  in  the  Somers  Tracta. 
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This  first,  like  all  subsequent  parliaments,  was  to  the  full  as 
fELVourable  to  protestantism  as  the  queen  could  desire :  the 
first  fruits  of  benefices,  and,  what  was  far  more  important, 
the  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  restored  to  the 
crown  ;  the  laws  made  concerning  religion  in  Edward's  time 
were  re-enacted.  These  acts  did  not  pass  without  consider- 
aUe  opposition  among  the  lords ;  nine  temporal  peers,  besides 
all  the  bishc^,  having  protested  against  the  bill  of  uniformity 
establishing  the  Anglican  liturgy,  though  some  pains  had  been 
taken  to  soften  the  passages  most  obnoxious  to  catholics.* 
But  the  act  restoring  the  royal  supremacy  met  with  less  re- 
sistance; whether  it  were  that  the  system  of  Henry  retained 
its  hold  over  some  minds,  or  that  it  did  not  encroach,  like  the 
former,  on  the  liberty  of  conscience,  or  that  men  not  over- 
scrupulous were  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  which  the 
queen  caused  to  be  put  upon  the  oath. 

Several  of  the  bishops  had  submitted  to  the  Reformation 
under  Eldward  VI.  Bat  they  had  acted,  in  general,  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  late  restoration  of  popery,  that,  even 
amidst  so  many  examples  of  false  profession,  shame  restrained 
them  from  a  second  apostasy,  llieir  number  happened  not 
to  exceed  sixteen,  one  of  whom  was  prevailed  on  to  conform ; 
while  the  rest,  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  were  deprived 
of  their  bishoprics  by  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  high  com- 
mission. In  the  summer  of  1559i  the  queen  appointed  a 
general  ecclesiastical  visitation,  to  compel  the  observance  of 
the  protestant  formularies.  It  appears  from  their  reports 
that  only  about  one  hundred  dignitaries,  and  eighty  parochial 
priests,  resigned  their  benefices,  or  were  deprived.f     Men 


•  Pali.  Hut.  Tol.  L  p.  S94.     In  the  the  Restormtion.     Burnet  owns  that  the 

naga  of  Edward,  a  prajer  had  been  in-  greater  part  of  the  nation  still  adhered 

■erted  in  the  liturgy  to  deliver  us  **  from  to  this  tenet,   though   it   was  not  the 

the  bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable  opinion   of  the  rulers  of   the  church. 

CDormitics.**     Tliis  was  now  struck  ont ;  iL  890.  406. 

and,  what  was  more  acceptable  to  the  j-  Burnet ;  Stripe's  Annals,  1 69.  Pen- 

natioD,  the  words  used  in  distributing  the  sions  were  reserved  for  those  who  quitted 

dements  were  so  contrived  by  blending  their  bene6ces  on  account  of  religion. 

the  two  forms  successively  adopted  under  Burnet,  ii.  398.     This  was  a  very  liberal 

Edward,  as  neither  to  offend  the  popish  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  a  politic 

or  Ltttberan,  nor  the  Zuinglian  commu-  check  on  their  conduct.    Lingard  thinks 

nieant.     A  rubric  directed  against  the  the  number  must  have  been  much  greater; 

doctrine  of  the  real  or  corporal  presence  but  the  visitors'  reports  seem  the  best 

omitted.     This  was  replaced  after  autliority.    It  is  however  highly  probable 
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eminent  for  their  zeal  in  the  protectant  cause,  and  most  of 
them  exiles  during  the  persecution,  occupied  the  vacant  sees. 
And  thus,  before  the  end  of  1559f  the  English  church,  so 
long  contended  for  as  a  prize  by  the  two  religions,  was  lost 
for  ever  to  that  of  Rome. 

These  two  statutes,  commonly  denominated  the  acts  of 
Acts  of  8u-  supremacy  and  uniformity,  form  the  basis  of  that 
uniformity.  Tcstrictivc  codc  of  laws,  decmcd  by  some  one  of  the 
fundamental  bulwarks,  by  others  the  reproach  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  pressed  so  heavily  for  more  than  two  centuries 
upon  the  adherents  to  the  Romish  church.  By  the  former 
all  beneficed  ecclesiastics^  and  all  laymen  holding  office  under 
the  crown,  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
renouncing  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  jurisdiction  of 
every  foreign  prince  or  prelate,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
office  or  benefice ;  and  it  was  rendered  highly  penal,  and  for 
the  third  offence  treasonable,  to  maintain  such  supremacy  by 
writing  or  advised  speaking.*     The  latter  statute  trenched 


that  others  resigned  their  preferments  cessors,  or  united  and  annexed  to  the 
afterwards,  when  the  casuistry  of  their  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.** 
church  grew  more  scrupulous.  It  may  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  injunc- 
be  added,  that  the  visitors  restored  the  tions  to  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  of  1 559, 
married  clergy  who  had  been  dispossessed  which  may  be  reckoned  in  the  nature  of 
in  the  preceding  reign ;  which  would  of  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  law, 
course  considerably  augment  the  number  restrains  the  royal  supremacy  established 
of  sufferers  for  popery.  by  this  act,  and  asserted  in  the  above 
^  1  £liz.  c.  1.  The  oath  of  supremacy  oath,  in  the  following  words;  "Her 
was  expressed  as  follows: — **  I,  A.  B.,  majesty  forbiddeth  all  manner  her  sub- 
do  utterly  testify  and  declare,  that  the  jects  to  give  ear  or  credit  to  such  perverse 
queen*8  highness  is  the  only  supreme  and  malicious  persons,  which  most  sinis* 
governor  of  this  realm,  and  all  other  her  terly  and  maliciously  labour  to  notify 
highnesses  dominions  and  countries,  as  to  her  loving  subjects,  how  by  words  of 
well  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  the  said  oath  it  may  be  collected,  that 
things  or  causes,  as  temporal ;  and  that  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  pos- 
no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  sessors  of  the  crown,  may  challenge  au- 
or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  thority  and  power  of  ministry  of  divine 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-  service  in  the  church;  wherein  ber  said 
eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  subjects  be  much  abused  by  such  cviU 
spiritual,  within  this  realm;  and  therefore  disposed  persons.  For  certainly  her 
I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  majesty  neither  doth,  nor  ever  will,  chal- 
foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  superior!,  lenge  any  other  authority  than  that  was 
ties,  and  authorities,  and  do  promise  that  challenged  and  lately  used  by  the  said 
from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith  and  noble  kings  of  famous  memory,  king 
true  allegiance  to  the  queen's  highness,  Henry  VIII.  and  king  Edward  Vl.« 
her  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to  which  is,  and  was  of  ancient  time,  due  to 
my  power  fchall  assist  and  defend  all  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm;  that 
jurisdictions,  pre-eminences,  privileges,  is,  under  God  to  have  the  sovereignty 
and  authorities,  granted  or  belonging  to  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  bora 
the  queen*«  highnes8»  her  heirs  and  sue*  within  these  her  realms^  dominions,  and 
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more  on  the  natural  rights  of  conscience ;  prohibiting,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  offence,  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  of  imprisonment 
daring  life  for  the  third,  the  use  by  a  minister,  whether 
beneficed  or  not,  of  any  but  the  established  liturgy ;  and 
imposed  a  fine  of  one  shilling  on  all  who  should  absent  them- 
selves from  church  on  Sundays  and  holydays.* 

Hiis  act  operated  as  an  absolute  interdiction  of  the  catho- 
lic rites,  however  privately  celebrated.     It  has  fre-  ^^^^^^^^  ^r 
quently  been  asserted,  that  the  government  connived  t%u?^oV. 
at  the  domestic  exercise  of  that   religion  during  ftJlf^rtV 
these  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.     This  may  ^""**"* 
possiUy  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  some  persons  of 
very  high  rank  whom  it  was  inexpedient  to  irritate.     But 
we  find  instances  of  severity  towards  catholics,  even  in  that 
early  period ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  solemn  rites  were 
ouly  performed  by  stealth,  and  at  much  hazard.     Thus  sir 


eooDtrics,  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesi-  test  act  and  declaration  against  transub- 

astical  or  temporal,  raeyer  they  be,  so  as  stantlation  were  thus  rendered  necessary 

no  other  foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  to  make  their  exclusion  certain.     Mr.  B. 

hare  any  superiority  orer  them.     And  if  decides  against  taking  the  oath,  but  on 

any  person  that  hath  conceived  any  other  grounds   by   no  means  sufficient ;    and 

sense  of  the  form  of  the  said  oath  shall  oddly  overlooks  the  decisive  objection, 

accept  the  same  with  this  interpretation,  that  it  denies  intoto  the  jurisdiction  and 

sense,  or  meaning,  her  majesty  is  well  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  pope.     No 

pleased  to  accept  every  such  in  that  be-  writer,  as  far  as  my  slender  knowledge 

halC  as  her  good  and  obedient  subjects,  extends,    of   the    Gallican   or   German 
and  shall  acquit  them  of  all  manner  of    school   of  discipline,   has  gone  to  this 

penalties  contained  in  the  said  act,  against  length ;  certainly  not  Mr.  Butler  him- 

sadi  as  sliall  peremptorily  or  obstinately  self,  who  in  a  modem  publication,  Book 

take  the  same  oath."     1  Somers  Tracts,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  ISO., 

edit.  Scott,  73.  seems  to  consider  even  the  appellant  ju- 

This    interpretation    was    afterwards  risdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes  as  vested 

given  in  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  in  the  holy  see  by  divine  right, 

which  having  been  confirmed  by  parlia-  As  to  the  exposition  before  given  of 

ment,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  the  oath  of  supremacy,  I  conceive  that  it 

the  tme  sense  of  the  oath.    .Mr.  Butler,  was  intended   not  only    to   relieve   the 

in   his  Memoirs   of  English   Catholics,  scruples  of  catholics,  but  of  those  who 

vd.  L  p.  157.,  enters  into  a  discussion  had  imbibed  fVom  the  school  of  Calvin 

of  the  question,  whether  Roman  catho-  an  apprehension  of  what  is  sometimes, 

lies  might  conscientiously  take  the  oath  though  rather  improperly,  called   £ras- 

of  supremacy  in  this  sense.     It  appears  .  tianism, — the  merging  of  all  spiritual 

that  in   the   seventeenth   century   some  powers,  even  those  of  ordination  and  of 

contended  for  the  affirmative;  and  this  preaching,  in  the  paramount  authority 

aeems  to  explain  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  state,  towards  which  the  despotism 

persons  of  that  persuasion,  besides  peers  of  Henry,  and  obsequiousness  of  Cran- 

from  whom  the  oath  was  not  exacted,  did  mer,  had  seemed  to  bring  the  church  of 

actually  hold  offices  under  the  Stuarts,  and  England. 

even  enter  into  parliament^  and  that  the  *  1  Eliz.  c.  2. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Edward  Waldgrave  and  his  lady  were  sent  to  the  Tower  in 
1561,  for  hearing  mass  and  having  a  priest  in  their  house. 
Many  others  about  the  same  time  were  punished  for  the  like 
offence.*  Two  bishops,  one  of  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  was 
Grindal,  write  to  the  council  in  1562,  ooncerning  a  priest 
apprehended  in  a  lady's  house,  that  neither  he  nor  the  aer« 
vants  would  be  sworn  to  answer  to  articles,  sajning  they 
would  not  accuse  themselves ;  and,  after  a  wise  remark  on 
this,  that  *<  papistry  is  like  to  end  in  anabaptistry,"  proceed 
to  hint,  that  ^^  some  think  that  if  this  priest  might  be  put  to 
some  kind  of  torment,  and  so  driven  to  confess  what  he 
knoweth,  he  might  gain  the  queen's  majesty  a  good  mass  of 
money  by  the  masses  that  he  hath  said ;  but  this  we  refer 
to  your  lordship's  wisdom."  t  This  commencement  of  f&r^ 
secution  induced  many  catholics  to  fly  beyond  sea,  and  gave 
rise  to  those  re-unions  of  disaffected  exiles,  which  never  ceased 
to  endanger  the  throne  of  Elizabeth. 

It  cannot,  as  far  as  appears,  be  truly  alleged  that  any 
greater  provocation  had  as  yet  been  given  by  the  catholics,, 
than  that  of  pertinaciously  continuing  to  believe  and  worship 
as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them.  I  request  those  who 
may  hesitate  about  this,  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  order 
of  time,  before  th^y  form  their  opinions.  The  master  mover, 
that  became  afterwards  so  busy,  had  not  yet  put  his  wires 
into  action.  Every  prudent  man  at  Rome  (and  we  shall  not 
at  least  deny  that  there  were  such)  condemned  the  precipitate 
and  insolent  behaviour  of  Paul  IV.  towards  Elizabeth,  as 
they  did  most  other  parts  of  his  administration.  Pius  IV., 
the  successor  of  that  injudicious  old  man,  aware  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  reconciliation,  and  suspecting  pro- 
bably that  the  queen's  turn  of  thinking  did  not  exclude  all 
hope  of  it,  despatched  a  nuncio  to  England,  with  an  invitation 
to  send  ambassadors  to  the  council  at  Trent,  and  with  powers, 
as  is  said,  to  confirm  the  English  liturgy,  and  to  permit 
double  communion  ;  one  of  the  few  concessions  which  the 
more  indulgent  Romanists  of  that  age  were  not  very  re- 


*  Strype^s  Anuals,  L  2S3.  241.  offence.    These  imprisonments  were  pro* 

-f  Haynes,  395.    The  penalty  for  cans-  bably  in  many  cases  illegal,  and   only 

ing  mass  to  be  said,  by  the  act  of  uni-  sust^ned  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 

formity,  was  only  100  marks  for  the  first  high  commission  court. 
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hictant  to  make.*  But  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  line  as  to 
the  court  of  Rome;  the  nuncio  received  a  message  at 
Brosseky  that  he  must  not  enter  the  kingdom ;  and  she  was 
too  wise  to  countenance  the  impartial  fathers  of  Trent,  whose 
labours  had  nearly  drawn  to  a  close,  and  whose  decisions  on 
die  controverted  points  it  had  never  been  very  difficult  to 
foretell.  I  have  not  found  that  Pius  IV.,  more  moderate 
than  most  other  pontifis  of  the  sixteenth  century,  took  any 
measures  hostile  to  the  temporal  government  of  this  realm  : 
but  the  deprived  ecclesiastics  were  not  unfairly  anxious  to 
keep  alive  the  faith  of  their  former  hearers,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  sliding  into  conformity,  through  indifference  and 
disuse  of  their  ancient  rights,  t  The  means  taken  were  chiefly 
the  same  as  had  been  adopted  against  themselves,  the  dis- 
persion o£  small  papers  either  in  a  serious  or  lively  strain  ; 
but,  the  remarkable  position  in  which  the  queen  was  placed 
rendering  her  death  a  most  important  contingency,  the  popish 
party  made  use  of  pretended  conjurations  and  prophecies  of 
that  event,  in  order  to  unsettle  the  people's  minds,  and  dis- 
pose them  to  anticipate  another  re-action,  t  Partly  through 
these  political  circumstances,  but  far  more  from  the  hard 
usage  they  experienced  for  professing  their  religion,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  increasing  restlessness  among  the 
calhoUes  about  156%  which  was  met  with  new  rigour  by  the 
parliament  of  that  year.  § 

*  Strype,  SSQ.  others,  to  obtain  fiye  thousand  troops 

f  Questions  of  conscienee  were  circu-  from  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  proclaim 

latedy  with  answers,  all  tehding  to  show  Mary  queen.     This  seems  however  to 

the  nnlawfulneas  of  conformity.     Strype,  have    been  the   immediate   provocation 

228.      There  was  nothing  more  in  this  for  the  statute  5  Eliz. ;  and  it  may  be 

than  the  catholic  clergy  were  bound  in  thought  to  indicate  a  good  deal  of  dis- 

toaaiatenej  with  their  principles  to  do,  content  in  that   party  upon  which  the 

though  it  seemed  very  atrocious  to  bigots,  conspirators  relied.      But  as  Elizabeth 

Mr.  Butler  says,  that  some  theologians  spared  the  lives  of  all  who  were  arraigned, 

at  Trent  were  coBsulted  as  to  the  law-  and  we  know  no  details  of  the  case,  it  may 

fulness  of  occasional  conformity  to  the  be  doubted  whether  their  intentions  were 

Ai^lican  rites,  who  pronounced  against  altogether  so  criminal  as  was  charged. 

iL     MeuD.  of  Catholics,  i.  171.  Strype,  i.  3S3.  Camden,  388.(in  Kennet). 

I  The  trick  of  conjuration  about  the  Strype  tells  us  (L  374.)  of  resolutions 

queen's  death  began  Tery  early  in  her  adopted  against  the  queen  in  a  oonsis- 

retgn  {Strype,  L  7.),  and  led  to  a  penal  tory  held  by  Pius  IV.  in  1563;  one  of 

statute  against  **  fond  and  fantastical  pro-  these  is  a  pardon  to  any  cook,  brewer, 

pbeciea.*     5  Elia.  c  15.  vintner,  or  other,  that  would  poison  her. 

§  I  know  not  how  to  chaise  the  ca-  But  this  is  so  unlikely,  and  so  little  in 

tbulics  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  two  that  pope's  character,  that  it  makes  us  sus- 

Poles,  nepbevrs  of  the  cardinal,  and  some  pect  the  rest,  as  false  information  of  a  spy. 

I  2 
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The  act  entitled,  **  for  the  assurance  of  the  queen's  royal 
sutataof  power  over  all  estates  and  subjects  within  her  do- 
*'^'  minions,"  enacts  with  an  iniquitous  and  sanguinary 
retrospect,  that  all  persons,  who  had  ever  taken  holy  orders 
or  any  degree  in  the  universities,  or  had  been  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  the  laws,  or  held  any  office  in  their  executiim, 
should  be  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  when  ten- 
dered to  them  by  a  bishop,  or  by  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  great  seal.  The  penalty  for  the  first  refusal  of 
this  oath  was  that  of  a  praemunire ;  but  any  person  who, 
after  the  space  of  three  months  from  the  first  tender,  should 
again  refuse  it  when  in  like  manner  tendered,  incurred  the 
pains  of  high  treason.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  imposed 
by  the  statute  on  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  could  not  be  tendered  to  a  peer ;  the  queen  declaring- 
her  full  confidence  in  those  hereditary  councillors.  Several 
peers  of  great  weight  and  dignity  were  still  catholics.* 

This  harsh  statute  did  not  pass  without  opposition.  Two 
Speech  of  speeches  against  it  have  been  preserved ;  one  by  lord 
tSJiSSMt  Montagu  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  other  by  Mr. 
'^'  Atkinson  in  the  commons,  breathing  such  generous 

abhorrence  of  persecution  as  some  erroneously  imagine  to 
have  been  unknown  to  that  age,  because  we  rarely  meet  with 
it  in  theological  writings.  **  This  law,''  said  lord  Montagu, 
'^  is  not  necessary  ;  forasmuch  as  the  catholics  of  this  realm 
disturb  not,  nor  hinder,  the  public  affairs  of  the  realms, 
neither  spiritual  nor  temporal.  They  dispute  not,  they 
preach  not,  they  disobey  not  the  queen  ;  they  cause  no  trouble 
nor  tumults  among  the  people  ;  so  that  no  man  can  say  that 
thereby  the  realm  doth  receive  any  hurt  or  damage  by  them. 
They  have  brought  into  the  realm  no  novelties  in  doctrine 
and  religion.  This  being  true  and  evident,  as  it  is  indeed, 
there  is  no  necessity  why  any  new  law  should  be  made 
against  them.  And  where  there  is  no  sore  nor  grief,  me- 
dicines are  superfluous,  and  also  hurtful  and  dangerous. 
I  do  entreat,'*  he  says  afterwards,  "  whether  it  be  just  to 
make  this  penal  statute  to  force  the  subjects  of  this  realm  to 
receive  and  believe  the  religion  of  protestants  on  pain  of 

♦  5  Elk.  c.  1. 
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death.  This  I  say  to  be  a  thing  most  unjust ;  for  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  natural  liberty  of  men's  understanding. 
For  understanding  may  be  persuaded,  but  not  forced.'*  And 
fiirdier  on :  **  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  understand  that  a  thing 
so  unjust,  and  so  contrary  to  all  reason  and  liberty  of  man, 
cannot  be  put  in  execution  but  with  great  incommodity  and 
difficulty.  For  what  man  is  there  so  without  courage  and 
stomach,  or  void  of  all  honour,  that  can  consent  or  agree  to 
receive  an  opinion  and  new  religion  by  force  and  compulsion  ; 
or  will  swear  that  he  thinketh  the  contrary  to  what  he 
diinketh  ?  To  be  still,  or  dissemble,  may  be  borne  and  suf- 
fered for  a  time  —  to  keep  his  reckoning  with  God  alone  ; 
but  to  be  compelled  to  lie  and  to  swear,  or  else  to  die  there^ 
fore,  are  things  that  no  man  ought  to  suffer  and  endure. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  rather  than  to  die  they  will  seek  how 
to  defend  themselves  ;  whereby  should  ensue  the  contrary  of 
what  every  good  prince  and  well  advised  commonwealth 
ought  to  seek  and  pretend,  that  is,  to  keep  their  kingdom 
and  government  in  peace.''  * 

I  am  never  very  willing  to  admit  as  an  apology  for  unjust 
or  cruel  enactments,  that  they  are  not  designed  to  stntnteof 
be  generally  executed;  a  pretext  often  insidious,  enrorc^.  ' 
always  insecure,  and  tending  to  mask  the  approaches  of 
arbitrary  government.  But  it  is  certain  that  Elizabeth  did 
not  wish  this  act  to  be  enforced  in  its  full  severity.  And 
archbishop  Parker,  by  far  the  most  prudent  churchman  of 
the  time,  judging  some  of  the  bishops  too  little  moderate  in 
their  dealings  with  the  papists,  warned  them  privately  to  use 
great  caution  in  tendering  the  oath  of  supremacy  according 
to  the  act,  and  never  to  do  so  the  second  time,  on  which  the 
penalty  of  treason  might  attach,  without  his  previous  appro- 
bation, t     The  temper  of  some  of  his  colleagues  was  more 


*  Strjpe,  Collier,  Parliament.  History,  and  it  is  a  thing  wherein  a  man  ought  to 

Hie  original   source  is  the  manuscript  have  a  scruple ;  but  if  any  hath  a  con- 

eoUcctioos  of  Fox  the  martyrologist,  a  science  in  it,  these  four  years'  space  might 

very    unmspieiova  authority;    so    that  have  settled  it.      Also,  after  his  first  re- 

tbere  aecuia  every  reason  to  consider  this  fusal,  he  hath  three  months*  respite  for 

■peccfa,  as  well  as  Mr.  Atkinson's,  au-  conference  and  settling  of  his  conscience.*' 

tlicnti&     The  follovring  is  a  specimen  of  Strype,  270. 

the  siMt  c^  answer  given  to  these  argu-  f  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  1 S5. 
ncnts :  **  They  say  it  touehes  conscience, 

1  3 
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narrow  and  vindictive.  Several  of  the  deprived  prelates  had 
been  detained  in  a  sort  of  honourable  custody  in  the  palaces 
of  their  successors.*  Bonner,  the  most  justly  obnoxious  of 
them  all,  was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  this  new  statute,  Horn,  bishop  of  Winchester,  indignant 
at  the  impunity  of  such  a  man,  proceeded  to  tender  him  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  with  an  evident  intention  of  driving  bimi 
to  high  treason.  Bonner,  however,  instead  of  evading  this 
attack,  intrepidly  denied  the  other  to  be  a  lawful  bishop ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  only  esci^d  all  further  molest^ 
ation,  but  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  adversaries  reduced 
to  pass  an  act  of  parliament,  declaring  the  present  bishops  to 
have  been  legally  consecrated,  t  This  statute,  and  especially 
its  preamble,  might  lead  a  hasty  reader  to  suspect  that  ih^ 
celebrated  story  of  an  irregular  consecration  of  the  first  pro- 
testant  bishops  at  the  Nag's-head  tavern  was  not  wholly 
undeserving  of  credit.  That  tale,  however,  has  been  satis- 
factorily refuted ;  the  only  irregularity  which  gave  rise  to 
this  statute  consisted  in  the  use  of  an  ordinal,  which  had  not 
been  legally  re-established. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  act  imposing  such  heavy  penalties 
Application  ^^  cathoUc  priests  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
M^oMTbe.  ^At  ^he  emperor  Ferdinand  addressed  two  letters 
Kngiuh^''  to  Elizabeth,  interceding  for  the  adherents  to  that 
cathoiics.  religion,  both  with  respect  to  those  new  severities  to 
which  they  might  become  liable  by  conscientiously  declining 
that  oath,  and  to  the  prohibition  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rites.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  reasonable  to  allow 
them  the  use  of  one  church  in  every  city.  And  he  concluded 
with  an  expression,  which  might  possibly  be  designed  to 
intimate  that  his  own  conduct  towards  the  protestants  in  his 
dominions  would  be  influenced  by  her  concurrence  in  his 
request,  t     Such  considerations  were  not  without  great  im- 

*  Strjpc's  Anoalt,  1 49.    Tunstall  was  and  peevish  man,)  and  at  last  was  sent 

treated  in  a  very  handsome  manner  bj  to  Wisbcadi  gaol  for  refusing  the  oath 

Parker,  whose  guest  he  was.     But  Feck-  of  supremacy.     Strype,  L  «I57.»  ii.  5S€m 

enham,  abbot  of  Westminster,  met  with  Fuller's  Church  HiHtory,  178. 
rather   unkind  usage,   though    he   had        f  8  Eliz.  c.  1.    Eleven  peers  dissented, 

been  active  in  saving  the  lives  of  pro-  all  noted  catholics  exeept  the  earl   of 

testants  under  Mary,  from  bishops  Horn  Sussex.     Strype,  i.  498. 
and  Cox,  (the  latter  of  whom  seems  to        f  Nobis  vero  fiictura  est   rem  adeo 

have  been  an  honest,  but  narrow-spirited  gratam,  ut  omnem  simus  daturi  operam» 
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portanee.  The  protestant  religion  was  gaining  ground  in 
Austria^  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  as  well  as 
citizens  had  for  some  years  earnestly  claimed  its  public  toler- 
ation. Ferdinand,  prudent  and  averse  from  bigoted  counsels^ 
and  for  every  reason  solicitous  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
rdigious  differences  had  made  in  the  empire,  while  he  was 
endeavouring,  not  absolutely  without  hope  of  success,  to  obtain 
some  concessions  from  the  pope,  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
grant  further  indulgences  to  his  protestant  subjects.  His 
son,  Maximilian,  not  only  through  his  moderate  temper,  but 
some  real  inclination  towards  the  new  doctrines,  bade  fair  to 
carry  much  farther  the  liberal  policy  of  the  reigning  emperor.* 
It  was  consulting  very  little  the  general  interests  of  pro* 
testantism,  to  disgust  persons  so  capable  and  so  well  disposed 
to  befriend  it.  But  our  queen,  although  free  from  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  persecution  which  actuated  part  of  her  subjects,  was 
too  deeply  imbued  with  arbitrary  principles  to  endure  any 
public  deviation  from  the  mode  of  worship  she  should  pre- 
scribe. And  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  experience 
alone  could  fuUy  demonstrate  the  safety  of  toleration,  and 
show  the  fiillacy  of  apprehensions  that  unprejudiced  men 
might  have  entertained.  In  her  answer  to  Ferdinand,  the 
queen  declares  that  she  cannot  grant  churches  to  those  who 
disagree  from  her  religion,  bebg  against  the  laws  of  her 
pariiament,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  state  of  her  king- 
dom ;  as  it  would  sow  various  opinions  in  the  nation  to 
distract  the  minds  of  honest  men,  and  would  cherish  parties 
and  fiictions  that  might  disturb  the  present  tranquillity  of  the 
commonwealth.  Yet  enough  had  already  occurred  in  France 
to  lead  observing  men  to  suspect  that  severities  and  restric- 
tions are  by  no  means  an  infallible  specific  to  prevent  or 
subdue  religious  factions. 


quo  powrimiM  cam  rem  serenitati  vatrae  and  Maximilian  towards  religious  toler- 

matuis  beneroleotie  et  fratemi  animi  ation  in  Austria,  which  indeed  for  a  time 

atlftdiia  eumulatiasimi  compensare.     See  existed,  see  F.  Paul,  Concile  de  Trenta 

the  letter  in  the  additions  to  the  first  (par  Courayer),  ii.  72.    197.   220,  See. 

volwoae  of  Strjpe*s  Annals,  prefixed  to  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  viii.  120. 

the  ascend,  p.  67.     It  has  been  errone*  179,  &e.    Flechier,  Vie  de  Commendom, 

ottslf  referred  by  Camden,  whom  many  S88.;  or  Coxe's  House  of  Austria.     [To 

hevelbUowed,  to  the  year  1559,  but  hears  these  we  may  now  add  Ranke*sexeeHent 

date  24th  Sept.  156S.  History  of  the  Popes  of  the  16th  and 

*  For  the  disposiiiona  of  Ferdinand  17th  centuries.] 
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Camden  and  many  others  have  asserted  that  by  systematic 
connivance  the  Roman  catholics  enjoyed  a  pretty  free  use  of 
their  religion  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  £lizal)eth'8  reign. 
But  this  is  not  reconcilable  to  many  passages  in  Strype's 
collections.  We  find  abundance  of  persons  harassed  for  re- 
cusancy, that  is,  for  not  attending  the  protestant  church,  and 
driven  to  insincere  promises  of  conformity.  Others  were 
dragged  before  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  harbouring 
priests,  or  for  sending  money  to  those  who  had  fled  beyond 
sea.*  Students  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  popery  had  a 
strong  hold  at  this  time,  were  examined  in  the  star-chamber 
as  to  their  religion,  and  on  not  giving  satisfactory  answers 
were  committed  to  the  Fleet,  t  The  catholic  party  were  not 
always  scrupulous  about  the  usual  artifices  of  an  (^pressed 
people,  meeting  force  by  fraud,  and  concealing  their  heart- 
felt wishes  under  the  mask  of  ready  submission,  or  even  of 
zealous  attachment.  A  great  majority  both  of  clergy  and 
laity  yielded  to  the  times  ;  and  of  these  temporising  con- 
formists it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  lost  by  degrees  all 
thought  of  returning  to  their  ancient  fold.  But  others,  while 
they  complied  with  exterior  ceremonies,  retained  in  their 
private  devotions  their  accustomed  mode  of  worship.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  that  the  catholics  generally  attended  the 
church,  till  it  came  to  be  reckoned  a  distinctive  sign  of  their 
having  renounced  their  own  religion.  They  persuaded  them- 
selves (and  the  English  priests,  uninstructed  and  accustomed 
to  a  temporising  conduct,  did  not  discourage  the  notion,) 
that  the  private  observance  of  their  own  rites  would  excuse  a 
formal  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  t     The  Romish  scheme 

*  Strype,  513,  et  alibi.  auctoritatein,  cum  admodum  parTO  aut 

t  Strype,  522.     He  says  the  lawyers  plane  nuUo  conscientiarum  suarum  aeru- 

in  most  eminent  places  were  generally  pulo  assuescerent.     Frequentabant  ergo 

favourers  of  popery,  p.  269.     But,  if  he  baereticorum  aynagogas,  intererant  eorum 

means  the  judges,  they  did  not  long  con-  concionibus,  atque  ad  easdem  etiam  au- 

tinue  so.  diendas  iilios  et  familiam  suam  compel- 

%  Cum   regina   Maria   moreretur,  et  labant  Videbaturilliautcatholiciessent, 

religio  in  Anglia  mutaret,  post  episcopoa  sufficere  una  cum  haereticis  eorum  templa 

et  praslatos  catholicos  captos  et  fugatos,  non  adire,  ferri  autem  posse  si  ante  tcI 

populus  velut  ovium  grex  sine  pastore  in  post  illos  eadem  intrassent.     Comrouni- 

magnis  tenebris  et  caligine  aniroarum  cabatur  de  sacrilega  Calvini  coeni,  vel 

suarum  obenravit.     Unde  etiam  factum  secreto  et  danculum  intra  privatos  pari- 

est  multi  ut  catbolicorum  superstition!-  etes.     Missam  qui  audiverant,  ac  poatea 

bus  impiis  dissimulationlbus  et  gravibus  Calvinianos  se  haberi  volebant,  sic  ae  de 

juramentifl  contra  sancto  aedia  apoatolicae  prscepto  satisfeciase  existiroabant.     De- 
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of  worship,  though  it  attaches  more  importance  to  ceremonial 
rites,  has  one  remarkable  difference  from  the  protestant,  that 
it  is  far  less  social ;  and  consequently  the  prevention  of  its 
open  exercise  has  far  less  tendency  to  weaken  men's  religious 
associations,  so  long  as  their  individual  intercourse  with  a 
priest,  its  essentisd  requisite,  can  be  preserved.  Priests 
therefore  travelled  the  country  in  various  disguises,  to  keep 
alive  a  flame  which  the  practice  of  outward  conformity  was 
caleulated  to  extinguish.  There  was  not  a  county  throughout 
England,  says  a  catholic  historian,  where  several  of  Mary's 
clergy  did  not  reside,  and  were  commonly  called  the  old 
priests.  They  served  as  chaplains  in  private  families.*  By 
stealth,  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  private  chambers,  in  the 
secret  larking  places  of  an  ill-peopled  country,  with  all  the 
mystery  that  subdues  the  imagination,  with  all  the  mutual 
^ust  that  invigorates  constancy,  these  proscribed  ecclesiastics 
celebrated  their  solemn  rites,  more  impressive  in  such  con* 
cealment  than  if  surrounded  by  all  their  former  splendour. 
Tbe  strong  predilection  indeed  of  mankind  for  mystery,  which 
has  probably  led  many  to  tamper  in  political  conspiracies 
without  much  further  motive,  will  suffice  to  preserve  secret 
associations,  even  where  their  purposes  are  far  less  interesting 
than  those  of  religion.  Many  of  these  itinerant  priests 
assumed  the  character  of  protestant  preachers ;  and  it  has 
been  said,  with  some  truth,  though  not  probably  without  ex- 
aggeration, that,  under  the  directions  of  their  crafty  court, 
they  fomented  the  division  then  springing  up,  and  mingled 
with  the  anabaptists  and  other  sectaries,  in  the  hope  both  of 
exciting  dislike  to  the  establishment,  and  of  instilling  their 

feKfaantur  filii   eathoHcorum  ad  baptLs-  which  serves  to  countenance  the  very 

ieiia  hanvtieorum,  ac  inter  illorum  manus  unfair   misrepresentations   lately   given, 

matrimoDia  contrabebant.      Atque  hsc  as  if  tbe  Roman  catbolics  generally  bad 

oauttft  sine  omni  scrupuio  6ebant,  iacta  acquiesced  in  tbe  Anglican  worship,  be- 

prapter  eatboliconim  sacerdotum  igno-  lieving  it  to  be  substantially  tbe  same  as 

faotiam,  qui  talia  vel  licere  credebant,  their  own.  They  frequented  our  churches, 

vd  timore  quodam  praepediti  dissimu-  because  the  law  compelled  them  by  pe« 

labant.      Nunc  autem   per  Dei  miseri-  nal  ties  so  to  do,  not  out  of  a  notion  that 

cordtam  omnes  catholici  intelligunt,  ut  very  little  change  had  been  made  by  the 

aalveotor  uon  satia  esse  corde  fidem  ca-  Reformation.     It  is  true,  of  course,  that 

tholieam  credere,  sed  eandem  etiam  ore  many  became  real  protestants,  by  habitual 

oportere  eonfiterL    Ribadeneira  de  Schis-  attendance  on  our  rites,  and  by  disuse  of 

mate,  p.  53.     See  also  Butler*s  English  their  own.     But  these  were  not  the  re* 

Catbolica,   vol.  iii.  p.  156.       [There  is  cusants  of  a  later  period.  1845.] 
nothing  in  thia  statement  of  the  fact,        *  Dodd*8  Church  Hist  voL  ii.  p.  8. 
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owB  tenets,  slightly  disguised^  into  the  minds  of  unwary 
enthusiasts.* 

It  is  my  thorough  conviction  that  the  persecution,  for  it 
Penecotion  Can  obtaiu  uo  better  namet,  carried  on  against  the 
?iclinttfe^'  English  catholics,  however  it  might  serve  to  delude 

ensuing  pe-         «     ^  .      ■  •»       • 

riod.  the    government   by  producing    an  apparent  con-- 

formity,  could  not  but  excite  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  in  many 
adherents  of  that  faith.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  assert  tlu^ 
a  more  conciliating  policy  would  have  altogether  disarmed 
their  hostility,  much  less  laid  at  rest  those  busy  hopes  of  the 
future,  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
had  a  tendency  to  produce.  This  remarkable  posture  of 
affairs  affected  all  her  civil,  and  still  more  her  ecclesiastical 
policy.  Her  own  title  to  the  crown  depended  absolutely  on 
a  parliamentary  recognition.  The  act  of  35  H.  8.  c  1  •  had 
settled  the  crown  upon  her,  and  thus  far  restrained  the  pre- 
vious statute,  28  H.  8.  c.  7*»  which  had  empowered  her  father 
to  regulate  the  succession  at  his  pleasure.  Besides  this 
legislative  authority,  his  testament  had  bequeathed  the  king- 
dom to  Elizabeth  after  her  sister  Mary ;  and  the  common 


*  Thomas  Heath,  brother  to  the  late  yet  professed  the  principle  of  toleration.* 

archbishop  of  York,  was  seised  at  Ro-  Southey*8  Book  of  the  Chureb,  voL  iL 

Chester  about  1570,  well  provided  with  p.  285.     If  the  second  of  these  sentences 

anabaptist  and  Arian  tracts  for  circulation,  is  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  first,  I  must 

Strype,  L  521.     For  other  instances,  see  say  it  is  little  to  the  purpose.      But  it  b 

pp.  281.  484.       Life   of  Parker,   244.  not  true  in  this  broad  way  of  assertion. 

Nalson*s  Collections,  toI.  i.  Introduction,  Not  to  mention  sir  Thomas  Morels  Uto- 

p.  39,  &c  from  a  pamphlet,  written  also  pia,  the  principle  of  toleration  bad  been 

by  Nalson,  entitled  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  avowed  by  the  chancellor  THospital,  and 

It  was  surmised  that  one  Henry  Nicolas,  many  others  in  France.     I  mention  him 

chief  of  a  set  of   fanatics,    called  the  as  on  the  stronger  side ;  for  in  fact  the 

Family  of  Love,  of  whom  we  read  a  weaker  had  always  professed  the  general 

great  deal  in  this  reign,  and  who  sprouted  principle,  and  could  demand  toleration 

up  again  about  the  time  of  Cromwell,  from  those  of  different  sentimeDts  on  no 

was  secretly   employed    by   the  popish  other  plea.     And  as  to  capital  inflictions 

party.     Strype,  iL  37.  589.  595.     But  for  heresy,  which  Mr.  Sl  seems  chiefly 

these   conjectures  were  very  often   ill-  to  have  in   his  mind,    there  is  reasoa 

founded,  and  possibly  so  in  this  instance^  to  believe  that  many  protestMUta  never 

though  the  passages  quoted  by  Strype  approTed  them.     Sleidan  intimates,  voL 

(589.)  are  suspicious.     Brandt  however  iii.  p.  263.,  that  Calvin  incurred  odium 

(Hist,  of  Reformation  in  Low  Countries,  by  the  death  of  Servetus.     And  Melan- 

vol.  i.  p.  105.)  does  not  suspect  Nicolas  chthon  says  expressly  the  same  thing,  in 

of  being  other  than  a  fanatic.     His  sect  the  letter  which  he  unfortunately  wrote 

appeared  in  the  Netherlands  about  1555.  to  the  reformer  of  Geneva,  declaring  bis 

t  "  That  church  [of  England]  and  the  own    approbation  of   the    crime  ;    and 

queen,  its  re-founder,  are  clear  of  perse-  which  I  am  willing  to  ascribe  rather  to 

cution,  as   regards  the  catholics.      No  his  constitutional  fear  of  giving  offence^ 

churchy  no  sect,  no  indiyidual  even,  had  than  to  sincere  conviction. 
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consent  d  the  nation  had  ratified  her  possession.  Bat  the 
queen  e€  Scots,  niece  of  Henry  by  Margaret,  his  elder  sister, 
had  a  prior  right  to  the  throne  during  Elizabeth's  life,  in  the 
eyes  of  sudi  cathcdics  as  prefa-red  an  hereditary  to  a  par- 
liamentary tide,  and  was  reckoned  by  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  nation  its  presumptive  heir  after  her  decease.  There 
could  indeed  be  no  question  of  this,  had  the  succession  been 
left  to  its  natural  course.  But  Henry  had  exercised  uncertain 
the  power  with  which  his  parliament,  m  too  servile  a  th«  crown 
spirit,  yet  in  the  plenitude  of  its  sovereign  authority,  |»|}]f*  <>'  . 
Ind  invested  him,  by  settling  the  succession  in  re-  saOAk. 
mainder  upon  the  house  of  Suffolk,  descendants  of  his  second 
^ster  Mary,  to  whom  he  postponed  the  elder  line  of  Scot- 
land. Mary  left  two  daughters,  Frances  and  Eleanor.  The 
former  became  wife  of  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  created 
duke  of  Suffolk  by  Edward ;  and  had  three  daughters,  — 
Jane,  whose  fate  is  well  known,  Catherine,  and  Mary. 
Eleanor  Brandon,  by  her  union  with  the  Earl  of  Camberland, 
had  a  daughter,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Derby.  At  the  be« 
ginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  rather  after  the  death  of  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  lady  Catherine  Grey  was  by  statute  law 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  ;  but  according  to  the 
rales  of  hereditary  descent,  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  do 
not  readily  permit  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  enactment  to 
disturb,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  grand-daughter  of  Margaret, 
was  the  indisputable  representative  of  her  royal  progenitors, 
and  the  next  in  succession  to  Elizabeth. 

This  reversion,  indeed,  after  a  youthful  princess,  might 
well  appear  rather  an  improbable  contingency.     It  E„«jbeth'« 
was  to  be  expected  that  a  fertile  marriage  would  SJJtodSide 
defeat  all  speculations  about  her  inheritance ;   nor  gj'on*  o?to' 
had  Elizabeth  been  many  weeks  on  the  throne,  be-  °**"^' 
fore  this  began  to  occupy  her  subjects'  minds.*      Among 
several  who  were  named,  two  very  soon  became  the  promi- 
nent candidates  for  her  favour,  the  archduke  Charles,  son  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  lord  Robert  Dudley,  sometime 
after  created  earl  of  Leicester ;  one  recommended  by  his  dig- 
nity and  alliances,  the  other  by  her  own  evident  partiality. 

*  The  address  of  the  house  of  eomnions,  begging  the  queen  to  marry,  was  on 
Feb.  6.  1559L 
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She  gave  at  the  outset  so  little  encouragement  to  the  former 
proposal,  that  Leicester's  ambition  did  not  appear  extrava^ 
gant.*  But  her  ablest  councillors,  who  knew  his  vices,  and 
her  greatest  peers,  who  thought  his  nobility  recent  and  ill 
acquired,  deprecated  so  unworthy  a  connection.t  Few  will 
pretend  to  explore  the  labyrinths  of  Elizabeth's  heart ;  yet 
we  may  almost  conclude  that  her  passion  for  this  favourite 
kept  up  a  struggle  against  her  wisdom  for  the  first  seven  or 
eight  years  of  her  reign.  Meantime  she  still  continued  un- 
married ;  and  those  expressions  she  had  so  early  used,  of 
her  resolution  to  live  and  die  a  virgin,  began  to  appear  less 
like  coy  affectation  than  at  first.  Never  had  a  sovereign's 
marriage  been  more  desirable  for  a  kingdom.  Cecil, 
aware  how  important  it  was  that  the  queen  should  marry, 
but  dreading  her  union  with  Leicester,  contrived,  about  the 
end  of  1564,  to  renew  the  treaty  with  the  archduke  Charles.^ 
During  this  negotiation,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three  years, 
she  showed  not  a  little  of  that  evasive  and  dissembling  co- 
quetry which  was  to  be  more  fully  displayed  on  subsequent 
occasions.  §     Leicester  deemed  himself  so  much  interested 


*  Haynes,  233.  jesty.  Id.  444.  These  suggestions,  and 
t  See  particularly  two  letters  in  the  especially  the  second,  if  actually  laid 
Hardwicke  State  Papers,  i.  122.  and  before  the  queen,  show  the  plainness 
163.,  dated  in  October  and  November,  and  freedom  which  this  great  statesman 
1560,  which  show  the  alarm  excited  by  ventured  to  use  towards  her.  The  allu- 
the  queen's  ill-placed  partiality.  sion  to  the  death  of  Leicester's  wife, 
I  Cecil's  earnestness  for  the  Austrian  which  had  occurred  in  a  very  suspicious 
marriage  appears  plainly  in  Haynes,  manner,  at  Cumnor  near  Oxford,  and  is 
430.  ;  and  still  more  in  a  remarkable  well  known  as  the  foundation  of  the 
minute,  where  he  has  drawn  up,  in  pa-  novel  of  Kenilworth,  though  related 
ralltfl  columns,  according  to  a  rather  there  with  great  anachronism  and  eon- 
formal  but  perspicuous  method  be  much  fusion  of  persons,  may  be  frequently  met 
used,  bis  reasons  in  favour  of  the  arch-  with  in  contemporary  documents.  By 
duke,  and  against  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  above  quoted  letters  in  the  Hard- 
Tbe  former  chiefly  relate  to  foreign  po-  wicke  Papers,  it  appears  that  those  who 
litics,  and  may  be  conjectured  by  those  disliked  Leicester  had  spoken  freely  of 
acquainted  with  history.  The  latter  are  this  report  to  the  queen, 
as  follows:  1.  Nothing  is  increased  by  §  Elizabeth  carried  her  dissimulation 
marriage  of  him,  either  in  riches,  estima-  so  far  as  to  propose  marriage  articles, 
tion,  or  power.  2.  It  will  be  thought  which  were  formally  laid  before  the  im- 
that  the  slanderous  speeches  of  the  queen  perial  ambassador.  These,  though  copied 
with  the  earl  have  been  true.  3.  He  from  what  had  been  agreed  on  Mary's 
shall  study  nothing  but  to  enhance  his  marriage  with  Philip,  now  seemed  highly 
own  particular  friends  to  wealth,  to  of-  ridiculous,  when  exacted  from  a  younger 
fiees,  to  lands,  and  to  offend  others.  4.  brother  without  territories  or  revenues. 
He  is  infamed  by  death  of  his  wife.  5.  Jura  et  leges  regni  conserventur,  neque 
He  is  far  in  debt  6.  He  is  likely  to  be  quicquam  mutetur  in  religione  aut  in 
unkind,  and  jealous  of  the  queen's  ma-  statu  publico.    Officia  et  msgiatratus  ex- 
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as  to  quarrel  with  those  who  manifested  any  zeal  for  the 
Austrian  marriage  ;  but  his  mistress  gradually  overcame  her 
misplaced  inclinations ;  and  from  the  time  when  that  con* 
nection  was  broken  off,  his  prospects  of  becoming  her  husband 
seem  rapidly  to  have  vanished  away.  The  pretext  made  for 
relinquishing  this  treaty  with  the  arch-duke  was  Elizabeth's 
constant  refusal  to  tolerate  the  exercise  of  his  religion ;  a 
difficulty  which,  whether  real  or  ostensible,  recurred  in  all 
her  subsequent  negotiations  of  a  similar  nature.* 

In  every  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  the  house  of  commons 
was  zealously  attadied  to  the  protestant  interest.  This,  as 
well  as  an  apprehension  of  disturbance  from  a  contested  suc- 
eesfflon,  led  to  those  importunate  solicitations  that  she  would 
choose  a  husband,  which  she  so  artfully  evaded.  A  deter-* 
mination  so  contrary  to  her  apparent  interest,  and  to  the 
earnest  desire  of  her  people,  may  give  some  countenance  to 
the  surmises  of  the  time,  that  she  was  restrained  from  mar- 
riage by  a  secret  consciousness  that  it  was  unlikely  to  be 
fi-uitful.t     Whether  these  conjectures  were  well  founded,  of 

creeantur  per  natunles.     Neque  regina,  pendix,  SI.  33.    When  the  Earl  of  Wor<« 

Deque  liberi  rai  educautur  ex  regno  sine  cester  was  sent  over  to  Paris  in  157 1*  as 

eonsensu  r^ni,  &e.   Haynes,  438.  proxy  for  the    queen,   who   had    been 

Cecil  was  not  too  wise  a  man  to  give  made  sponsor  for  Charles  IX.'s  infant 
some  credit  to  astrology.  The  stars  were  daughter,  she  would  not  permit  him, 
codsalied  about  the  queen's  marriage ;  though  himself  a  catholic,  to  be  present 
and  those  Teraeious  oracles  gave  response,  at  the  mass  on  that  occasion,  ii.  i71 . 
that  she  diould  be  married  io  the  thirty-  f  **  The  people,"  Camden  says,  **  cur»- 
fint  year  of  her  age  to  a  /breiffner,  and  ed  Huic,  the  queen*s  physician,  as  having 
bave  one  son,  who  would  be  a  great  dissuaded  the  queen  from  marrying  on 
prijiee,  and  a  (laughter,  &c.  &c.  Strjrpe,  account  of  some  impediment  and  defect 
ii.  16.,  and  Appendix,  4.,  where  the  non-  in  her."  Many  will  recollect  the  allu- 
sense  may  be  read  at  fiiU  length.  Per-  sion  to  this  in  Mary's  scandalous  letter 
baps,  howerer,  the  wily  minister  was  no  to  Elizabeth,  wherein,  under  pretence  of 
dope,  but  meant  that  his  mistress  should  repeating  what  the  countess  of  Shrews- 
be.  [See,  as  to  Elizabeth's  intentions  to  bury  had  said,  she  utters  every  thing 
marry  at  this  time,  the  extracts  from  that  female  spite  and  ungovernable  ma- 
desp^efaes  of  the  French  ambassador,  in  lice  could  dictate.  But  in  the  long  and 
Rnimer,  vol.  iL  p.  85.]  confidential    correspondence    of    Cecil, 

*  The  council  appear  in   general  to  Walsingham,    and   sir   Thomas   Smith, 

bare  been  as  resolute  against  tolerating  about  the    queen's   marriage  with  the 

Ifae  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1571,  for  which  they 

any  husband  the  queen  might  choose,  as  were  evidently  most  anxious,  I  do  not 

bmeIC     We  find  however  that  several  perceive  the  slightest  intimation  that  the 

divines  were  consulted  on  two  questions:  prospect  of  her  bearing  children  was  at 

I.  Whether  it  were  lawful  to  marry  a  all  less  favourable  than  in  any  other  case, 

papist.     2.   Whether  the  queen  might  The  council  seem,  indeed,  in  the  subse- 

permit    mass    to    be   said.     To  which  quent  treaty  with  the  other    duke  of 

answers  were  given,  not  agreeing  with  Anjou,  in  1579,  when  she  was  forty-nx, 

each  other.     Strype,  ii.  150. ;  and  Ap«  to  have  reckoned  on  something  rather 
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which  I  know  no  evidence,  or  whether  the  risk  of  experiencing' 
that  ingratitude  which  the  husbands  of  sovereign  princesses 
have  often  displayed,  and  of  which  one  glaring  example  waa 
immediately  before  her  eyes,  outweighed  in  her  judgment 
that  of  remaining  single,  or  whether  she  might  not  even  ap- 
prehend a  more  desperate  combination  of  the  catholic  party 
at  home  and  abroad  if  the  birth  of  any  issue  from  her  should 
shut  out  their  hopes  of  Mary's  succession,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  decide. 

Though  the  queen's  marriage  were  the  primary  object  of 
these  addresses,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  securing  an 
undisputed  heir  to  the  crown,  yet  she  might  have  satis6ed 
the  parliament  in  some  degree  by  limiting  the  succession  to 
one  certain  line.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  would 
have  answered  the  proposed  end.  If  she  had  taken  a  firm 
resolution  against  matrimony,  which,  unless  on  the  sup- 
position already  hinted,  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  a 
sincere  regard  for  her  people's  welfare,  it  might  be  less  dan- 
gerous to  leave  the  course  of  events  to  regulate  her  inhe- 
ritance. Hiough  all  parties  seem  to  have  conspired  in 
pressing  her  to  some  decisive  settlement  on  this  subject,  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  content  the  two  factions,  who 
looked  for  a  successor  to  very  different  quarters.*     It  is 


beyood  the  usual  laws  of  nature  in  this  to  indicate  that  the  Suffolk  party  were 

respect ;  for  in  a  minute  by  Cecil  of  the  more  active  than  the  Scots  upon  this  oo- 

leasons  for  and  against  this  marriage*  he  cesion.     Their  strength  lay  in  the  house 

sets  down  the  probability  of  issue  on  the  of  commons,  which  waa  wholly  protest- 

favourable  side.     '*  By  marrying  with  ant,  and  rather  puritan. 

Alonsieur  she  is  likely  to  have  children*  At  the  end  of  Murden's  State  Papers  ia 

because  of  kit  ytntih ;  **  as  if  her  age  were  a  short  journal  kept  by  Cecil,  containing  a 

no  otyection.  succinct  and  authentic  summary  of  eventa 

*  Camden,  after  telling  us  that  the  in  £liiabeth*s  reign.     1  extract  as  a  spe« 

queen's  disinclination   to  marry   raised  oiraen  such  passages  as  bear  on  the  pre- 

great  clamours,  and  that  the  earls  of  sent  subject : 

Pembroke  and  Leicester  had  professed  **  Oct.  6.   1566.      Certain  lewd  bills 

their  opinion  that  she  ought  to  be  obliged  thrown  abroad  against  the  queen's  ma- 

to  take  a  husband,  or  that  a  successor  jesty  for  not  assenting  to  have  the  matter 

should  be  declared  by  act  of  parliament  of  succession  proved  in  parliament ;  and 

even  against  her  will,  asserts  some  time  bills  also  to  charge  six  W.  Cecil  the  se- 

after,   as   inoonsistently  as   improperly,  cretary  with  the  occasion  thereof, 

that  **  very  few  but  maleeontents  and  **  27.   Certain  lords,  vis.  the  earls  oC 

traitors  appeared  very  solicitous  in  the  Pembroke  and  l^icester>  were  excluded 

business  of  a  successor.**     P.  401.  (in  the  presence-chamber,  for  furthering  the 

Keanet*s  Complete   Hist,   of  England,  proposition  of  the  succession  to  be  de-> 

voU  ii.)     This,  however,  from  Camden*s  dared  by  parliament  without  the  queeu*s 

known  pronenen  to  ^tter  James,  seems  allowance. 
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evidoit  that  any  confirmation  of  the  Suffolk  title  would  have 
been  regarded  by  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  numerous  par- 
tisans as  a  flagrant  injustice,  to  which  they  would  not  submit 
but  by  compulsion :  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  re-establishing 
the  hereditary  line,  Elizabeth  would  have  lost  her  check  on 
one  whom  she  had  reason  to  consider  as  a  rival  and  com- 
petitor, and  whose  influence  was  already  alarmingly  extensive 
among  her  subjects. 

She  had,  however,  in  one  of  the  first  years  of  her  reign, 
without  any  better  motive  than  her  own  jealous  and  i„prifon. 
malignant  humour,  taken  a  step  not  only  harsh  and  cSi^rt^f^ 
arbitrary,  but  very  little  consonant  to  policy,  which  ^^^^' 
had  almost  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  defeat  the  queen  of 
Scots'  succession.  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  next  in  remainder  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk,  proved  with  child  by  a  private  marriage,  as  they 
both  alleged,  with  the  earl  of  Hertford.  The  queen,  always 
envious  of  the  happiness  of  lovers,  and  jealous  of  all  who 
oould  entertain  any  hopes  of  the  succession,  threw  them  both 
iuto  the  Tower.  By  connivance  of  their  keepers,  the  lady 
bore  a  second  child  during  this  imprisonment.  Upon  this, 
Elizabeth  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  before  a  com- 
mission of  privy  councillors  and  civilians ;  wherein,  the  parties 
being  unable  to  adduce  proof  of  their  marriage,  archbishop 
Parker  pronounced  that  their  cohabitation  was  illegal,  and 
that  they  should  be  censured  for  fornication.  He  was  to  be 
pitied  if  the  law  obliged  him  to  utter  so  harsh  a  sentence,  or 
to  be  blamed  if  it  did  not.  Even  had  the  marriage  never 
been  solemnised,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  contract,  which  both  were  still  desirous  to  perform.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  had  been  an  actual  mar- 
riage, though  so  hasty  and  clandestine  that  they  had  not 
taken  precautions  to  secure  evidence  of  it.     The  injured  lady 

••  Nov.  18.  Mctsn.  Bell  and  Monaon  "  24.  Command  gWen  to  the  parliament 

wowtd  tfDuble  in  the  parliament  about  not  to  treat  of  the  tuocession. 

tfie  sueeeMSOO.  **  Nota :    in  this  parliament  time  the 

**  14.  The  queen  had  before  her  thirty  queen's  majesty  did  remit  a  part  of  the 

lonle  and  thirty  eommoners,  to  receive  offer  of  a  subsidy  to  the  commons,  who 

her  answer  oonoerning  their  petition  for  offered  largely,  to  the  end  to  have  had 

the  sueeeasion  and  for  marriage.    Dalton  the  succession  established.**     P.  7$2. 
was  blamed  fin*  speaking  in  the  commons* 
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sunk  under  this  hardship  and  indignity  * ;  but  the  legitimacy 
of  her  children  was  acknowledged  by  general  consent,  and, 
in  a  distant  age,  by  a  legislative  declaration.  These  pro* 
ceedings  excited  much  dissatisfaction ;  generous  minds  re- 
volted from  their  severity,  and  many  lamented  to  see  the 
reformed  branch  of  the  royal  stock  thus  bruised  by  the  queen's 
unkind  and  impolitic  jealousy. t  Hales,  clerk  of  the  hanaper, 
a  zealous  protestant,  having  written  in  favour  of  lady  Cathe- 
rine's marriage,  and  of  her  title  to  the  succession,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  t  The  lord  keeper  Bacon  himself,  a  known 
friend  to  the  house  of  Suffolk,  being  suspected  of  having 
prompted  Hales  to  write  this  treatise,  lost  much  of  his  mis- 
tress's favour.  Even  Cecil,  though  he  had  taken  a  share  in 
prosecuting  lady  Catherine,  perhaps  in  some  degree  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  queen  might  remember  he  had  once 
joined  in  proclaiming  her  sister  Jane,  did  not  always  escape 
the  same  suspicion  §  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  felt  the  im-> 

*  Catherine,  after  her  release  from  the  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Hereditary 
Tower,  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  her  Right  Asserted,  fol.  1713. 
uncle  lord  John  Grey,  but  still  suflering  §  Camden,  p.  416.,  ascribes  the  power- 
the  queen*s  displeasure,  and  separated  ful  coalition  formed  against  him  in  1569« 
from  her  husband.  Several  interesting  wherein  Norfolk  and  Leicester  were  corn- 
letters  from  her  and  her  uncle  to  Cecil  bined  with  all  the  catholic  peers,  to  his 
are  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  toI.  vL  predilection  for  the  house  of  Suffolk. 
They  cannot  be  read  without  indignation  But  it  was  more  probably  owing  to  their 
at  Elizabeth's  unfeeling  severity.  Sorrow  knowledge  of  his  integrity  and  attach- 
killed  this  poor  young  woman  the  neit  ment  to  his  sovereign,  which  would 
year,  who  was  never  permitted  to  see  her  steadfastly  oppose  their  wicked  design  of 
husband  again.  Strype,  i.  S91.  The  bringing  about  Norfolk's  marriage  with 
earl  of  Hertford  underwent  a  long  im-  Mary,  as  well  as  to  their  jealousy  of  his 
prisonment,  and  continued  in  obscurity  influence.  Carte  reports  on  the  autho- 
during  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  had  some  rity  of  the  despatches  of  Fenelon,  the 
public  employments  under  her  successor.  French  ambassador,  that  they  intended 
He  was  twice  afterwards  married,  and  to  bring  him  to  account  for  breaking  off 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  not  dying  the  ancient  league  with  the  house  of 
till  1621,  near  sixty  years  after  his  ill-  Burgundy,  or,  in  other  words,  for  main- 
starred  and  ambitious  love.  It  is  worth  taining  the  protestant  interest.  Vol.  iil. 
while  to  read  the  epitaph  on  his  monu-  p.  483. 

ment  in  the  &  E.  aisle  oif  Salisbury  cathe-  A  papist  writer,  under  the  name  of 

dral,  an  affecting  testimony  to  the  purity  Andreas  Philopater,  gives  an  account  of 

and  faithfulness  of  an  attachment,  ren-  this  confederacy  against  Cecil  at  some 

dered  still  more  sacred  by  misfortune  and  length.     Norfolk  and  Leicester  belonged 

time.     Quo  desiderio  veteres  revocavit  to  it ;  and  the  object  was  to  defeat  the 

amores !  I  shall  revert  to  the  question  of  Suffolk  succession,  which  Cecil  and  Bacon 

this  marriage  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  favoured.     Leicester  betrayed  his  associ- 

f  Haynes,  S96.  ates  to  the  queen.     It  had  been  intended 

\  Id.  4 1 3.    Strype,  41 0.    Hales's  trea-  that  Norfolk  should  accuse  the  two  ooun- 

tise    in  favour   of   the    authenticity   of  cillors  before  the  lords,  eA  ratione  ut  d 

Henry's  will  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  senatu  regiaque  abreptos  ad  curiae  januas 

n.  537.   and  555^ f  and   has  also  been  in  crucem  agi  paeciperet*  eoque  pertecto 
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prodence  of  entirely  discouDtenanciug  a  party  from  which  the 
qaeen  and  religion  had  nothing  to  dread.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  house  of  Suffolk  was  favoured  in  parlia- 
ment ;  die  address  of  the  commons  in  1563,  imploring  the 
qoeen  to  settle  the  succession,  contains  several  indications  of 
a  spirit  unfriendly  to  the  Scottish  line*  ;  and  a  speech  is 
extant,  said  to  have  been  made  as  late  as  1^7 !»  expressly 
vindicating  the  rival  pretension.t  If  indeed  we  consider 
with  attention  the  statute  of  13  £liz.  c.  1.,  which  renders  it 
treasonable  to  deny  that  the  sovereigns  of  this  kingdom,  with 
consent  of  parliament,  might  alter  the  line  of  succession,  it 
will  appear  little  short  of  a  confirmation  of  that  title,  which 
the  descendants  of  Mary  Brandon  derived  from  a  parlia- 
mentary settlement.  But  the  doubtful  birth  of  lord  Beau- 
champ  and  his  brother,  as  well  as  an  ignoble  marriage,  which 
Frances,  the  younger  sister  of  lady  Catherine  Grey,  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  contract,  deprived  this  party  of  all 
political  consequence  much  sooner,  as  I  conceive,  than  the 
wisest  of  Elizabeth's  advisers  could  have  desired;  and 
gave  rise  to  various  other  pretensions,  which  failed  not  to 
occupy  speculative  or  intriguing  tempers  throughout  this 
reign. 

We  may  well  avoid  the  tedious  and  intricate  paths  of 
Scottish  history,  where  each  fact  must  be  sustained  Mary  queen 
by  a  controversial  discussion.  Every  one  will  re-  «>^  ^<^°^*"**- 
collect,  that  Mary  Stuart's  retention  of  the  arms  and  style 
of  England  gave  the  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  inexpiable  pro- 
vocation to  Elizabeth.  It  is  indeed  true  that  she  was  queen 
consort  of  France,  a  state  lately  at  war  with  England,  and 
that  if  the  sovereigns  of  the  latter  country,  even  in  peace, 
would  persist  in  claiming  the  French  throne,  they  could 
hardly  complain  of  this  retaliation.  But,  although  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  a  diplomatic  answer  to  this,  yet  every  one 
was  sensible  of  an  important  difference  between  a  title  re- 
tained through  vanity,  and  expressive  of  pretensions  long 

rectd  deinceps  ad  fomm  progressus  ex-  f  Strype,  11.    Append.     This  speech 

fXkmrtt  populo  turn  faigus  &cti  rationeni,  seems  to  have  been  made  while  Catherine 

tum  niceessionis  etiam    regnandi  legl-  Grey  was  living ;  perhaps  therefore  it  was 

thnaai  seriera,  si  quid  forte  regine  bu-  in  a  former  parliament,  for  no  account 

aanitus  aoeidcret.     P.  43.  that  I  have  seen  represents  her  as  having 

*  D'EweVf  81.  been  alive  so  late  as  1571. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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since  abandoned,  from  one  that  several  foreign  powers  were 
prepared  to  recognise,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  might 
perhaps  only  want  opportunity  to  support.*  If,  however, 
after  the  death  of  Francis  IL  had  set  the  queen  of  Scots  free 
from  all  adverse  connexions,  she  had  with  more  readiness 
and  apparent  sincerity  renounced  a  pretension  which  could 
not  he  made  compatible  with  Elizabeth's  friendship,  she 
might  perhaps  have  escaped  some  of  the  consequences  of  that 
powerful  neighbour's  jealousy.  But,  whether  it  were  that 
female  weakness  restrained  her  from  unequivocally  abandon- 
ing claims  which  she  deemed  well  founded,  and  which  future 
events  might  enable  her  to  realise  even  in  Elizabeth's  life- 
time, or  whether  she  fancied  that  to  drop  the  arms  of  England 
from  her  scutcheon  would  look  like  a  dereliction  of  her  right 
of  succession,  no  satisfaction  was  fairly  given  on  this  point 
to  the  English  court.  Elizabeth  took  a  far  more  effective 
revenge,  by  intriguing  with  all  the  malecontents  of  Scotland. 
But  while  she  was  endeavouring  to  render  Mary's  throne 
uncomfortable  and  insecure,  she  did  not  employ  that  influence 
against  her  in  England,  which  lay  more  fairly  in  her  powen 
She  certainly  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  queen  of  Scots' 
succession,  however  she  might  decline  compliance  with  im- 
portunate and  injudicious  solicitations  to  declare  it.     She 


*  There  vrns  something  peculiar  in  Ergo  pRc«  potet,  Francisce,  qood  omnlbas 

Mary's   mode   of  blazonry.       She   bore  Mu'iJpatre.  annl.  non  potuere  tuL 
Scotland    and    England    quarterly,   the 

former  being  Brst;  but  over  all  was  a  This  offensive  behaviour  of  the  French 

half  scutcheon  of  pretence  with  the  arms  court  is  the  apology  of  Elizabeth's  in- 

of  England,  the  sinister  half  being  as  it  trigues  during  the  same  period  with  the 

were  obscured,  in  order  to  intimate  that  malecontents,  which  to  a  certain  extent 

she  was  kept  out  of  her  right.     Strype,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 

vol.  1.  p.  8.  Ye&d  the  collection  above  quoted ;  though 

The  despatches  of  Throckmorton,  the  i  do  not  think  Dr.  Lingard  warranted  in 

English  ambassador  in  France,  bear  con-  asserting  her  privity  to  the  conspiracy  of 

tmual   testimony  to  the   insulting  and  Amboise  as  a  proved  fiiot.  Throckmorton 

hostile  manner  in  which  Francis  II.  and  was  a  man  very  likely  to  exceed  bis  in- 

his  queen  displayed  their  pretensions  to  struciions;  and  there  is  much  reason  to 

our  crown.    Forbes's  Stote  Papers,  vol.  L  believe  that  be  did  so.     It  is  remarkable 

passim.     The  following  is  an  instance,  that  no  modern  French  writers  that  I 

At  the  entrance  of  the  king  and  queen  have  seen,  Anquetil,  Gamier,  Lacretelle, 

into  Chatelberault,  2Sd  Nov.  1559.  these  or  the  editors  of  the  General  CollecUon 

lines  formed  the  insenptiou  over  one  of  of  Memoirs,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 

the  gates :  Elizabeth's  secret  intrigues  with  the  king 

Gallta  perpetuls  pugnsxoue  Britannia  bellfi  of  Navarre  and  other  protestant  chiefs  in 

Glim  odio  Interie  dimtcuere  pari.  iccq    «.hieh  theM  Uttorsi.  niihli«hnd  h-w 

Nunc  Gallos  totoque  remotos  orbe  Britanoos  dr   r     .     ,i.^^  letters,  puDUSllea  Dy 

Unum  dos  Maria  cogit  inaperium.  Forbes  m  1740,  demonstrate. 
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threw  both  Hales  and  one  Thornton  into  prison  for  writing 
against  that  tide.  And  when  Mary's  secretary,  Lethington, 
urged  that  Henry's  testament,  which  alone  stood  in  their 
way,  should  be  examined,  alleging  that  it  had  not  been 
sigTied  by  the  king,  she  paid  no  attention  to  this  imprudent 
request** 

The  circumstances  wherein  Mary  found  herself  placed  on 
her  arrival  in  Scotland  were  sufficiently  embarrassing  to 
divert  her  attention  from  any  regular  scheme  against  Eliza- 
beth, though  she  may  sometimes  have  indulged  visionary 
hopes ;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  with  the  most  circumspect 
management,  she  could  so  far  have  mitigated  the  rancour  of 
some  or  checked  tlie  ambition  of  others,  as  to  find  leisure 
for  hostile  intrigues.  But  her  imprudent  marriage  with 
Damley,  and  the  far  greater  errors  of  her  subsequent  be- 
havioar,  by  lowering  both  her  resources  and  reputation  as  far 
as  possible,  seemed  to  be  pledges  of  perfect  security  from 
that  quarter.  Yet  it  was  precisely  wheu  Mary  was  become 
most  feeble  and  helpless,  that  Elizabeth's  apprehensions  grew 
most  serious  and  well-founded. 

At  the  time  when  Mary,  escaped  from  captivity,  threw 
herself  on  the  protection  of  a  related,  though  rival  queen, 
three  courses  lay  open  to  Elizabeth,  and  were  discussed  in 
her  councils.  To  restore  her  by  force  of  arms,  or  rather  by 
a  mediation  which  would  certainly  have  been  efiectual,  to  the 
throne  w^hich  she  had  compulsorily  abdicated,  was  the  most 
generous,  and  would  perhaps  have  turned  out  the  most 
judicious,  proceeding.  Reigning  thus  with  tarnished  honour 
and  diminished  power,  she  must  have  continually  depended 
on  the  support  of  England,  and  become  little  better  than  a 
vassal  of  its  sovereign.  Stili  it  might  be  objected  by  many, 
that  the  queen's  honour  was  concerned  not  to  maintain  too 
decidedly  the  cause  of  one  accused  by  common  fame,  and 

*   Bomet,  i.     Append.  266.     Many  erer  reason  there  might  be  for  that,  **  if 

letters,  both  of  Mary  herself  and  of  her  the  succession  had  remained  untouched 

•tcretary,  the  &moiis  Maitland  of  Le-  according  to  the  law,  yet  where  by  a 

thiogtoOy  occur  is  Haynea's  State  Papers,  limitation  men  had  gone  about  to  prerent 

about  tbe  end  of  1561.     In  one  of  his  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  shift  one  into 

Cceil,  be  urges,  in  answer  to  what  had  the  place  due  to  another,  the  oflfended 

been  aUeged  by  tbe  English  court,  that  party   could   not   but  seek   the  redress 

a  eoUateral  soeensor  had  never  been  de-  thereof.**  P.  373. 
elarcd  in  any  prince's  life-time,  that  what- 
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even  by  evidence  that  had  already  been  made  public,  of 
adultery  and  the  assassination  of  her  husband.  To  have 
permitted  her  retreat  into  France  would  have  shown  an  im- 
partial neutrality ;  and  probably  that  court  was  too  much 
occupied  at  home  to  have  afforded  her  any  material  assist- 
ance. Yet  this  appeared  rather  dangerous ;  and  policy  was 
supposed,  as  frequently  happens,  to  indicate  a  measure  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  justice,  that  of  detaining  her  in  perpetual 
custody.*  Whether  this  policy  had  no  odier  fault  than  its 
want  of  justice,  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question. 

The  queen's  determination  neither  to  marry  nor  Hmit  the 
succession  had  inevitably  turned  every  one's  thoughts  to- 
wards the  contingency  of  her  death.  She  was  young  in- 
deed ;  but  had  been  dangerously  ill,  once  in  1562 1,  and 
combiniition  again  in  1568.  Of  all  possible  competitors  for  the 
m^Touro     |.j^j.Qjjg^  Mary  was  incomparably  the  most  powerful, 

both  among  the  nobility  and  the  people.  Besides  the  un- 
divided attachment  of  all  who  retained  any  longings  for  the 
ancient  religion,  and  many  such  were  to  be  found  at  Eliza- 
beth's court  and  chapel,  she  had  the  stronghold  of  hereditary 
right,  and  the  general  sentiment  that  revolts  from  acknow- 
ledging the  omnipotency  of  a  servile  parliament.  Cecil, 
whom  no  one  could  suspect  of  partiality  towards  her,  admits 
in  a  remarkable  minute  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1569,  that  "  the  queen  of  Scots'  strength  standeth  by  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  world  for  the  justice  of  her  title,  as 
coming  of  the  ancient  line."  t  This  was  no  doubt  in  some 
degree  counteracted  by  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  her  ac- 
cession would  occasion  to  the  protestant  church,  and  which, 
far  more  than  its  parliamentary  title,  kept  up  a  sort  of  party 
for  the  house  of  Suffolk.  The  crimes  imputed  to  her  did 
not  immediately  gain  credit  among  the  people ;  and  some  of 


*  A  very  remarkable  letter  of  tbe  carl  an  advocate  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 

of  Sussex,  Oct.  22.  1 568,  contains  these  marriage  with  Mary.      Lodge's  Illustis- 

words :  **  I  think  surely  no  end  can  be  tions,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

made  good  for  England,  except  the  person  f  Hume  and  Carte  say,  this  first  illness 

of  the  Scottish  queen  be  detained,  by  one  was  the  small-pox.     But  it  appears  by  a 

means  or  other,  in  England.*'    The  whole  letter  from  the  queen  to  lord  Shrewsbury, 

letter  manifests  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  Lodge,  279.,  that  her  attack  in  1571  was 

advisers,   and   does  no  great  credit  to  suspected  to  be  that  disorder. 

Sussex's  sense  of  justice,  but  a  great  deal  \  Haynes,  580. 
to  his  ability.    Yet  he  afterwards  became 
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higher  rank  were  too  experienced  politicians  to  turn  aside  for 
such  considerations.  She  had  always  preserved  her  con- 
nexions among  the  English  nobility,  of  whom  many  were 
catholics,  and  others  adverse  to  Cecil,  by  whose  counsels  the 
queen  had  been  principally  directed  in  all  her  conduct  with 
r^rd  to  Scotland  and  its  sovereign.  *  After  the  unfinished 
process  of  inquiry  to  which  Mary  submitted  at  York  and 
Hampton  Court,  when  the  charge  of  participation  in  Darn- 
\efs  murder  had  been  substantiated  by  evidence  at  least  that 
she  did  not  disprove,  and  the  whole  course  of  which  pro- 
ceedings created  a  very  unfavourable  impression  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  by 
those  who  considered  her  as  the  object  of  their  dearest  hopes. 
She  was  in  the  kingdom ;  she  might,  by  a  bold  rescue,  be 
placed  at  their  head  ;  every  hour's  delay  increased  the  dan- 
ger of  her  being  delivered  up  to  the  rebel  Scots ;  and  doubt- 
less some  eager  protestants  had  already  begun  to  demand  her 
exclusion  by  an  absolute  decision  of  the  legislature. 

Elizabeth  must  have  laid  her  account,  if  not  with  the 
disaffection  of  the  catholic  party,  yet  at  least  with  their 
attachment  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  the  extensive  com- 
bination that  appeared,  in  1569,  to  bring  about  by  force  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  marriage  with  that  princess,  might  well 
startle  her  cabinet.  In  this  combination  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland,  avowed  catholics,  Pembroke  and  Arundel, 
suspected  ones,  were  mingled  with  Sussex  and  even  Leicester, 
unquestioned  protestants.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  himself, 
greater  and  richer  than  any  English  subject,  had  gone  such 
lengths  in  this  conspiracy,  that  his  life  became  the  just  forfeit 
of  his  guilt  and  folly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pity  this 
unhappy  man,  who,  lured  by  the  most  criminal  ambition, 
after  proclaiming  the  queen  of  Scots  a  notorious  adulteress 
and  murderer,  would  have  compassed  a  union  with  her  at  the 


*  In  •  ooDTersation  which  Mary  had  of  this,  for  that  she  thought  them  to  be 

vHh  ooe  Rooksby,  a  spy  of  Cecil's,  about  aU  of  the  old  religion,  which  she  meant 

tbe  spring  of    1566,    she   imprudently  to  restore  again  with  all  expedition,  and 

oamed  sereral  of  her  firiends,  and  of  others  thereby  win  the  hearts  of  the  common 

vbomshehopedto  win,  such  as  the  duke  people.**     The  whole  passage  is  worth 

of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Derby,  Northum-  notice.     Haynes,  447.    See  also  Melvil's 

berland,     Westmoreland,     Cumberland,  Memoirs,  for  the  dispositions  of  an  £n- 

&revsburj.     •*  She  had  the  better  hope  glish  party  towards  Mary  in  1566. 
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hazard  of  his  sovereign's  crown,  of  the  tranquillity  and  even 
independence  of  his  country,  and  of  the  reformed  religion.* 
There  is  abundant  proof  of  his  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Alva,  who  had  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom.  His  trial 
was  not  indeed  conducted  in  a  manner  that  we  can  approve 
(such  was  the  nature  of  state  proceedings  in  that  age) ;  nor 
can  it,  I  think,  be  denied  that  it  formed  a  precedent  of  con- 
structive treason  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  statute ;  but 
much  evidence  is  extant  that  his  prosecutors  did  not  adduce; 
and  no  one  fell  by  a  sentence  more  amply  merited,  or  the 
execution  of  which  was  more  indispensable,  t 

Norfolk  was  the  dupe  throughout  all  this  intrigue  of  more 
artful  men  ;  first  of  Murray  and  Lethington,  who  had  filled 
his  mind  with  ambitious  hopes,  and  afterwards  of  Italian 
agents  employed  by  Pius  V.  to  procure  a  combination  of  the 
catholic  party.  Collateral  to  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  but  doubt- 
less connected  with  it,  was  that  of  the  northern  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  long  prepared,  and  per- 
fectly foreseen  by  the  government,  of  which  the  ostensible 
and  manifest  aim  was  the  re-establishment  of  popery,  t 
Bull  of  Pius  v.,  who  took  a  far  more  active  part  than  his 
Piu.  v.  predecessor  in  English  aflFairs,  and  had  secretly  insti- 
gated this  insurrection,  now  published  his  celebrated  bull,  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  second  the 

*  Murden's   State   Papers,  134.  180.  vade  the  kingdom.     There  is  reason  to 

Norfolk  was  a  very  weak  man,  the  dupe  suspect  that  he  feigned  himself  a  catholic 

of  some  very  cunning  ones.     We  may  in    order    to    secure    Alva's    assistance, 

observe  that  his  submission  to  the  queen,  Murden,  p.  10. 

Id.  153.,  is  expressed  in  a  style  which         \  The  northern  counties  were  at  this 

would  now  be  thought  most  pusillanimous  time  chiefly  catholic.     **  There  are  not,** 

in  a  man  of  much  lower  station ;  yet  he  says  Sadler,   writing  from  thence,  **  ten 

died  with  great  intrepidity.      But  such  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  do  favour 

was  the  tone  of  those  times ;  an  exagge-  and  allow  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  in 

rated  hypocrisy  prevailed  in  every  thing.  the  cause  of  religion."     Lingard,  vit.  54. 

f  State  Trials,  i.  957.     He  was  inter-  It  was  consequently  the  great  resort  of 

rogated  by  the  queen's  counsel  with  the  the  priests  from  the  Netherlands,  and  in 

most  insidious  questions.     All  the  ma-  the  feeble  state  of  the  protestant  church 

terial  evidence  was  read  to  the  lords  from  there  wanted  sufficient  ministers  to  stand 

written    depositions    of    witnesses    who  up  in  its  defence.    Slrype,  i.  509,  et  post ; 

might  have  been  called,  contrary  to  the  ii.  183.     Many  of  the  gentry  indeed  were 

statute  of  Edward  VI.    But  the  Burgh*  still  disaffected  in  other  parts  towards  the 

ley  Papers,   published   by   Haynes  and  new  religion.    A  profession  of  conformity 

JVIurden,  contain  a  mass  of  documents  was  required  in  1569  from  all  justices  of 

relative  to  this  conspiracy,  which  leave  the  peace,  which  some  refused,  and  others 

no  doubt  as  to  the  most  heinous  charge,  made  against  their  consciences.      Id.  i. 

that  of  inviting  the  duke  of  Alva  to  iu-  567. 
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effi>rts  of  her  rebellious  subjects.*  This  is,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  that  issued  by  Sixtus  V.  against  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  latest  blast  of  that  trumpet  which  had  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  monarchs.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  sound  that 
bespoke  declining  vigour ;  even  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth's 
birth  is  scarcely  alluded  to;  and  the  pope  seems  to  have 
chosen  rather  to  tread  the  path  of  his  predecessors,  and  absolve 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  as  the  just  and  necessary 
punishment  of  her  heresy. 

Since  nothing  so  much  strengthens  any  government  as  an 
nosuccessful  endeavour  to  subvert  it,  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  complete  failure  of  the  rebellion  under  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland,  with  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  rendered  Elizabeth's  throne 
more  secure.  But  those  events  revealed  the  number  of  her 
enemies,  or  at  least  of  those  in  whom  no  confidence  could  be 
reposed.  The  rebellion,  though  provided  against  by  the 
ministry,  and  headed  by  two  peers  of  great  family  but  no 
personal  weight,  had  not  only  assumed  for  a  time  a  most 
formidable  aspect  in  the  north,  but  caused  many  to  waver  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  t  Even  in  Norfolk,  an  emi- 
nendy  protestant  county,  there  was  a  slight  insurrection  in 
1570,  out  of  attachment  to  the  duke,  t  If  her  greatest  sub- 
ject could  thus  be  led  astray  from  his  faith  and  loyalty,  if 
ethers  not  less  near  to  her  councils  could  unite  with  him  in 
measures  so  contrary  to  her  wishes  and  interests,  on  whom 
was  she  firmly  to  rely  ?  Who,  especially,  could  be  trusted, 
were  she  to  be  snatched  away  from  the  world,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protestant  establishment  under  a  yet  unknown 
successor  ?  This  was  the  manifest  and  principal  danger  that 
her  councillors  had  to  dread.  Her  own  great  reputation, 
^d  the  respectful  attachment  of  her  people,  might  give 
reason  to  hope  that  no  machinations  would  be  successful 
^nst  her  crown ;  but  let  us  reflect  in  what  situation  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  left  by  her  death  in  a  sudden  ill- 

*  Camden  has  quoted  a  long  passage  partly  adduced  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 

from  Hieronymo  Catena's  Life  of  Pius  trial. 

v.,  published  at  Rome  in  1578,  ^hich  f  Strype,  L  546.  553.  536. 

iUiutntes  the  evidence  to  the  same  effect  \  Strype,  L  578.  Camden,  428.  Lodge, 

MQUiaed  in  the  Burgbley  Papers,  and  iL  45. 

K  4 
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ness,  such  as  she  had  more  than  once  experienced  in  earlier 
years,  and  again  in  1571.  **  You  must  think/'  lord  Bur- 
leigh writes  to  Walsingham,  on  that  occasion,  "  such  a 
matter  would  drive  me  to  the  end  of  my  wits.**  And  sir 
Thomas  Smith  expresses  his  fears  in  equally  strong  language.* 
Such  statesmen  do  not  entertain  apprehensions  lightly. 
Whom,  in  truth,  could  her  privy  council,  on  such  an  event, 
have  resolved  to  proclaim  ?  The  house  of  Suffolk,  had  its 
right  been  more  generally  recognised  than  it  was,  (lady 
Catherine  being  now  dead,)  presented  no  undoubted  heir. 
The  young  king  of  Scotland,  an  alien  and  an  infant,  could 
only  have  reigned  through  a  regency;  and  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  have  selected  from  the  English  nobility  a  fit 
person  to  undertake  that  office,  or  at  least  one  in  whose  ele- 
vation the  rest  would  have  acquiesced.  It  appears  most  proba- 
ble that  the  numerous  and  powerful  faction  who  had  promoted 
Norfolk's  union  with  Mary  would  have  conspired  again  to 
remove  her  from  her  prison  to  the  throne.  Of  such  a  revo- 
lution the  disgrace  of  Cecil  and  Elizabeth's  wisest  ministers 
must  have  been  the  immediate  consequence  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  worship  would  have 
ensued.  These  apprehensions  prompted  Cecil,  Walsingham, 
and  Smith  to  press  the  queen's  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou  far  more  earnestly  than  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared consistent  with  her  interests.  A  union  with  any 
member  of  that  perfidious  court  was  repugnant  to  genuine 
protestant  sentiments.  But  the  queen's  absolute  want  of 
foreign  alliances,  and  the  secret  hostility  both  of  France  and 
Spain,  impressed  Cecil  with  that  deep  sense  of  the  perils  of 
the  time  which  his  private  letters  so  strongly  bespeak.  A 
treaty  was  believed  to  have  been  concluded  in  1567>  to  which 
the  two  last  mentioned  powers,  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  some  other  catholic  princes,  were  parties,  for  the 
extirpation   of  the  protestant   religion,  t     No  alliance  that 

*  Strype,  ii.  88.  Life  of  Smith,  1 52.  before;  but  its  object  was  apparently 
f  Strype,  i.  502.  I  do  not  give  any  confined  to  the  suppression  of  protest- 
credit  whatever  to  this  l&ague,  as  printed  antism  in  France  and  the  Netherlands 
in  Strype,  which  seems  to  have  been  Had  they  succeeded  however  in  this,  the 
fabricated  by  some  of  the  queen's  emis-  next  blow  would  have  been  struck  at 
saries.  There  had  been,  not  perhaps  a  England.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that 
treaty,  but  a  verbal  agreement  between  Maximilian  was  concerned  in  such  a 
France  and  Spain  at  Bayonne  some  time  league. 
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the  court  of  Charles  IX.  could  have  formed  with  Elizabeth 
was  likely  to  have  diverted  it  from  pursuing  this  object ;  and 
it  may  have  been  fortunate  that  her  own  insincerity  saved 
her  firom  being  the  dupe  of  those  who  practised  it  so  well. 
Walsingham  himself,  sagacious  as  he  was,  fell  into  the 
snares  of  that  den  of  treachery,  giving  credit  to  the  young 
king's  assurances  almost  on  the  very  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew.* 

The  bull  of  Pius  V.,  far  more  injurious  in  its  consequences 
to  those  it  was  designed  to  serve  than  to  Elizabeth,  forms  a 
leading  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  English  catholics.  It 
rested  upon  a  principle  never  universally  acknowledged,  and 
r^arded  with  much  jealousy  by  temporal  governments,  yet 
maintained  in  all  countries  by  many  whose  zeal  and  ability 
rendered  them  formidable, — the  right  vested  in  the  supreme 
pontiff  to  depose  kings  for  heinous  crimes  against  the  church. 
One  Felton  afRxed  this  bull  to  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of 
London's  palace,  and  suffered  death  for  the  offence.  So 
audacious  a  manifestation  of  disloyalty  was  imputed  with 
litde  justice  to  the  catholics  at  large,  but  might  more  reason- 
ably h'e  at  the  door  of  those  active  instruments  of  Rome,  the 
English  refugee  priests  and  Jesuits  dispersed  over  Flanders, 
and  lately  established  at  Douay,  who  were  continually  passing 
into  the  kingdom,  not  only  to  keep  alive  the  precarious  faith 
of  the  laity,  but,  as  was  generally  surmised,  to  excite  them 
against  their  sovereign,  t  This  produced  the  act  of  sututes  for 
13  Oiz.  c  2. ;  which,  after  reciting  these  mischiefs,  teUltj^"' 
enacts  that  all  persons  publishing  any  bull  from  Rome,  or 
absolving  and  reconciling  any  one  to  the  Romish  church,  or 
being  so  reconciled,  should  incur  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son ;  and  such  as  brought  into  the  realm  any  crosses,  pic- 
tares,  or  superstitious  things  consecrated  by  the  pope  or  under 
his  authority,  should  be  liable  to  a  praemunire.  Those  who 
dioald  conceal  or  connive  at  the  offenders  were  to  be  held 


*  Strype,  yoI.  ii*  while  governor  of  Flanders,  but  revived 

t  The  college  of  Douay  for  English  at  Rheims  in  1575,  under  the  protection 

rdbgee  priests  was  established  in  1568  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  and  returned 

or  1569.     Lingard,  374.     Strype  seems,  to  Douay  in  1593.  Similar  colleges  were 

hat  I  believe  through  inadvertence,  to  founded  at  Rome  in  1579,  at  Valladolid 

pot  this  event  several  years  later.   Annals,  in  1589,   at  St.  Omer  in  1596,    and  at 

ii-  630.     It  was  dissolved  by  Requesens,  Louvain  in  1606. 
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guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  This  statute  exposed  the 
catholic  priesthood,  and  in  great  measure  the  laity,  to  the 
continual  risk  of  martyrdom ;  for  so  many  had  fallen  away 
from  their  faith  through  a  pliant  spirit  of  conformity  with 
the  times,  that  the  regular  discipline  would  exact  their  abso- 
lution and  reconciliation  before  they  could  be  reinstated  in 
the  church's  communion.  Another  act  of  the  same  session, 
manifestly  levelled  against  the  partisans  of  Mary,  and  even 
against  herself,  makes  it  high  treason  to  affirm  that  the 
queen  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  crown,  but  some  other  person  ; 
or  to  publish  that  she  is  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel, 
or  usurper  of  the  crown  ;  or  to  claim  right  to  the  crown,  or 
to  usurp  the  same  during  the  queen's  life  ;  or  to  affirm  that 
the  laws  and  statutes  do  not  bind  the  right  of  the  crown,  and 
the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance,  or  governance  thereof. 
And  whosoever  should,  during  the  queen's  life,  by  any  book 
or  work  written  or  printed,  expressly  affirm,  before  the  same 
had  been  established  by  parliament,  that  any  one  particular 
person  was  or  ought  to  be  heir  and  successor  to  the  queen, 
except  the  same  be  the  natural  issue  of  her  body,  or  should 
print  or  utter  any  such  book  or  writing,  was  for  the  first 
offence  to  be  imprisoned  a  year,  and  to  forfeit  half  his  goods ; 
and  for  the  second  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.* 

It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  chief  aim  of  this  statute. 
But  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  the  zealous  protestants, 
or,  as  they  were  now  rather  denominated,  puritans,  had  a 
predominant  influence,  were  not  content  with  these  demon- 
strations against  the  unfortunate  captive.  Fear,  as  often 
happens,  excited  a  sanguinary  spirit  amongst  them ;  they 
addressed  the  queen  upon  what  they  called  the  great  cause, 
that  is,  the  business  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  presenting  by 
their  committee  reasons  gathered  out  of  the  civil  law  to  prove 
that  *^  it  standeth  not  only  with  justice,  but  also  with  the 
queen's  majestjr's  honour  and  safety,  to  proceed  criminally 

*  1 3  EUz.  e.  ] .     This  act  was  made  It  seenu  to  have  been  amended  by  the 

at  first  retrospective^  so  as  to  affect  every  lords.     So  little  notion  had  men  of  ob- 

one  who  had  at  any  time  denied  the  servi^ig  the  first  principles  of  equity  to- 

queen*s  title.    A  member  objected  to  this  wards  their  enemies  1     There   is  much 

in  debate  **as  a  precedent  most  perilous."  reason  from  the  debate  to  suspect  that 

But  sir  Francis  Knollys,    Mr.  Norton,  the  ex  post  facto  words  were  levelled  at 

and  others,  defended  it     D'Ewes,  163.  Mary. 
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against   the   pretended  Scottish  queen."*     Elizabeth,  who 
could  not  really  dislike  these  symptoms  of  hatred  towards 
her  rival,  took  the  opportunity  of  simulating  more  humanity 
than  the  commons  ;  and  when  they  sent  a  bill  to  the  upper 
house  attainting  Mary  of  treason,  checked  its  course  by  pro- 
roguing the  parliament.    Her  backwardness  to  concur  in  any 
measures  for  securing  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  in  her  lay, 
from  those    calamities   which  her  decease  might  occasion, 
could   not   but   displease   lord    Burleigh.       *^  All    that   we 
laboured  for,''  he  writes  to  Walsingham  in  15J2f  ^*  and  had 
with  full  consent  brought  to  fashion,  I  mean  a  law  to  make 
the  Scottish  queen  unable  and  unworthy  of  succession  to  the 
crown,  was  by  her  majesty  neither  assented  to  nor  rejected, 
but  deferred."     Some  of  those  about  her,  he  hints,  made 
herself  her  own  enemy,  by  persuading  her  not  to  countenance 
these  proceedings  in  parliament.t     I  do  not  think  it  admits 
of  much  question  that,  at  this  juncture,  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  England  would  have  been  rendered  more  secure 
by  Mary's  exclusion  from  the  throne,  which  indeed,  after  all 
that  had  occurred,  she  could  not  be  endured  to  fill  without 
national  dishonour.      But  the  violent   measures   suggested 
against  her  life  were  hardly,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  case,  to  be  reconciled  with  justice ;  even  admitting  her 
privity  to  the  northern  rebellion  and  to  the  projected  invasion 
by  the  duke  of  Alva.     These  however  were  not  approved 
merely  by  an   eager  party   in   the   commons :    archbishop 
Parker  does  not  scruple  to  write  about  her  to  Cecil — "  If 
that  only  f  one]  desperate  person  were  taken  away,  as  by 
justi<%  soon  it  might  be,  the  queen's  majesty's  good  subjects 
would  be  in  better  hope,  and  the  papists'  daily  expectation 
vanquished."  J     And  Walsingham,  during  his  embassy  at 
Paris,  desires  that  ^'the  queen  should  see  how  much  they 
(the  papists)  built   upon   the  possibility  of  that  dangerous 
woman's  coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  whose  life  was  a 
step  to  her  majesty's  death ;"  adding  that  "  she  was  bound, 
for  her  own  safety  and  tliat  of  her  subjects,  to  add  to  God's 
providence  her  own  policy,   so   far   as    might  stand  with 
justice/'  § 

•  Strype,  il.  183.     D'Ewes,  207.  f  Life  of  Parker,  354. 

f  Stiype,  iL  135.  §  Strype^s  Annals,  ii.  48* 
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We  cannot  wonder  to  read  that  these  new  statutes  increased 
r^ithoiics      the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Roman  catholics,  who  j>er- 
ougiiytrMtod.  ceived  a  systematic  determination  to  extirpate  their 
religion.     Governments  oug*ht  always  to  remember  that  the 
intimidation  of  a  few  disaffected  persons  is  dearly  bought  by- 
alienating  any  large  portion  of  the  community.*  Many  retired 
to  foreign  countries,  and  receiving  for  their  maintenance  pen- 
sions from  the  court  of  Spain,  became  unhappy  instruments  of 
its  ambitious  enterprises.  Those  who  remained  at  home  could 
hardly  think  their  oppression  much  mitigated  by  the  precarious 
indulgences  which  Elizabeth's  caprice,  or  rather  the  fluctua^ 
tion  of  different  parties  in  her  councils,  sometimes  extended 
to  them.     The  queen  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  penetrate  her 
dissimulation,  seems  to  have  been  really  averse  to  extreme 
rigour  against  her  catholic  subjects  :  and  her  greatest  minis- 
ter, as  we  shall  more  fully  see  afterwards,  was  at  this  time 
in  the  same  sentiments.     But  such  of  her  advisers  as  leaned 
towards  the  puritan  faction,  and  too  many  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,   whether   puritan  or    not,    thought   no   measure    of 
charity  or  compassion  should  be  extended  to  them.     With 
the  divines  they  were  idolaters ;  with  the  council  they  were 
a  dangerous  and  disaffected  party;    with  the  judges  they 
were  refractory  transgressors  of  statutes  ;  on  every  side  they 
were  obnoxious  and  oppressed.   A  few  aged  men  having  been 
set  at  liberty,  Sampson,  the  famous  puritan,  himself  a  suf- 
ferer for  conscience  sake,  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
lord  Burleigh.     He  urged  in  this  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  sermons,  though  he  would  not  at  first  oblige 
them  to  communicate.t     A  bill  having  been  introduced  iu 

*  Murden's   Papers,    p.  43.,  contnin  so.     Knox*8  famous  intolerance  is  well 

proofs  of  the  increased  discontent  among  known.      "  One   mass,'*  he  declared  in 

the  catholics  in  consequence  of  the  penal  preaching  against  Mary^s  private  chapel 

laws.  at  Holyrood-house,  "  was  more  fearful 

t  Strype,  ii.  330.  See  too  in  vol.  iii.  unto  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed 
Appendix  68.,  a  series  of  petitions  in-  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the 
tended  to  be  offered  to  the  queen  and  realm,  on  purpose  to  suppress  the  whole 
parliament,  about  1583.  These  c^me  religion."  M*Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  toI. 
from  the  puritanical  mint,  and  show  the  ii.  p.  24.  In  a  conversation  with  Mait- 
dread  that  party  entertained  of  Mary's  land  he  asserted  most  explicitly  the  duty 
succession,  and  of  a  relapse  into  popery,  of  putting  idolaters  to  death.  Id.  p. 
It  is  urged  in  these,  that  no  toleration  1 20.  Nothing  can  be  more  sanguinary 
should  be  granted  to  the  popish  worship  than  the  reformer's  spirit  in  this  re- 
in private  houses.  Nor  in  fiict  had  they  markable  interview.  St.  Dominic  could 
much    cause    to   complain  that   it  was  not  have  surpassed  him.     It  is  strange 
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the  session  of  15Jly  imposing'  a  penalty  for  not  receiving  the 
communion,  it  was  objected  that  consciences  ought  not  to  be 
forced.  But  Mr.  Strickland  entirely  denied  this  principle,  and 
quoted  authorities  against  it.*  Even  Parker,  by  no  means 
tainted  with  puritan  bigotry,  and  who  had  been  reckoned 
moderate  in  his  proceedings  towards  cathohcs,  complained 
of  what  he  called  *^  a  Machiavel  government ; "  that  is,  of 
the  queen's  lenity  in  not  absolutely  rooting  them  out.t 

This  indulgence,  however,  shown  by  Elizabeth,  the  topic 
of  reproach  in  those  times,  and  sometimes  of  boast  in  our 
own,  never  extended  to  any  positive  toleration,  nor  even  to 
any  general  connivance  at  the  Romish  worship  in  its  most 
private  exercise.  She  published  a  declaration  in  1570,  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  sift  men's  consciences,  provided  they 
observed  her  laws  by  coming  to  church  ;  which,  as  she  well 
knew,  the  strict  catholics  deemed  inconsistent  with  their  in- 
tegrity. $  Nor  did  the  government  always  abstain  from  an 
inquisition  into  men's  private  thoughts.  The  inns  of  court 
were  more  than  once  purified  of  popery  by  examining  their 
members  on  articles  of  faith.  Gentlemen  of  good  families 
m  the  country  were  harassed  in  the  same  manner.  §  One 
sir  Richard  Shelley,  who  had  long  acted  as  a  sort  of  spy  for 
Cedl  on  the  Continent,  and  given  much  useful  information, 
requested  only  leave  to  enjoy  his  religion  without  hindrance ; 
bat  the  queen  did  not  accede  to  this  without  much  reluctance 
and  delay.  ||  She  had  indeed  assigned  no  other  ostensible 
pretext  for  breaking  oflP  her  own  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
archduke  Charles,  and  subsequently  with  the  dukes  of  Anjou 
and  Alen9on,  than  her  determination  not  to  suffer  the  mass 
to  be  celebrated  even  in  her  husband's  private  chapel.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  repeatedly  inculcated  on  the  reader,  since  so 
false  a  colour  has  been  often  employed  to  disguise  the  eccle- 

to  Ke  men,    professing  all    the  while  him  put  in  a  word  in  favour  of  silenced 

our  modern   creed   of  charity  and  to-  ministers. 

Icrstion,  extol  these  sanguinary  spirits         *  D'Ewes,  161.  177. 

of  the  siiteenth  century.     The  Engh'sh         f  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  354. 

puriuns,  though  I  cannot  cite  any  pas-         {  Strype's  Annals,  i.  582.     Honest  old 

ngn  80  strong  as  the  foregoing,  were  Strype,    who  thinks  church   and   state 

nacb  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  catho-  never  in  the  wrong,  calls  this  "  a  notable 

li«.   When  we  read  a  letter  from  any  piece  of  favour.** 

one,  such  as  Mr.  Topcliffe,  very  fierce         §  Strype's  Annals,  u.  110.  408. 

H^unt  the  latter,  we  may  expect  to  find        j|  Id.  iiL  127. 
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siastical  tyrannj  of  this  reigiiy  that  the  most  clandestine 
exercise  of  the  Romish  worship  was  severely  punished. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Life  of  Whitgift,  that  on  information 
given  that  some  ladies  and  others  heard  mass  in  the  house  of 
one  Edwards  by  night,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  he,  being 
then  bishop  of  Worcester  and  vice-president  of  Wales,  was 
directed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  facts  ;  and  finally  was  in* 
structed  to  commit  Edwards  to  close  prison  :  and  as  for 
another  person  implicated,  named  Morice,  ^^  if  he  remained 
obstinate,  he  might  cause  some  kind  of  torture  to  be  used 
upon  him  ;  and  the  like  order  they  prayed  him  to  use  with 
the  others."  *  But  this  is  one  of  many  instances,  the  events 
of  every  day,  forgotten  on  the  morrow,  and  of  which  no 
general  historian  takes  account.  Nothing  but  the  minute 
and  patient  diligence  of  such  a  compiler  as  Strype,  who 
thinks  no  fact  below  his  regard,  could  have  preserved  this 
from  oblivion,  t 


*  Life  of  Whitgift,  83.  See  too  p.  99.  >  house,  and  her  fair  hand  to  kiss:  but  my 

and  Annals  of  Rerormation,  ii.  631,  &c. ;  lord  chamberlain,  nobly  and  gravely  un- 

also  Ilolingshed,  ann.  1574,  ad  init  derstanding  that  Rockwood  was  excom- 

t  An  almost  incredible  specimen  of  municated  for  papistry,  called  him  before 
ungracious  behaviour  tow^ards  a  Roman  him,  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  pre- 
catholic  gentleman  is  mentioned  in  a  sumc  to  attempt  her  royal  presence,  he, 
letter  of  Topcliffe,  a  man  whose  daily  unfit  to  accompany  any  christian  person  ; 
occupation  was  to  hunt  out  and  molest  forthwith  said  he  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of 
men  for  popery.  **  The  next  good  news,  stocks,  commanded  him  out  of  the  court, 
but  in  account  the  highest,  her  migesty  and  yet  to  attend  her  council's  pleasure  at 
hath  served  God  with  great  zeal  and  com-  Norwich  he  was  committed.  And  to 
fortable  examples ;  for  by  her  council  dissyffer  [sic]  the  gentleman  to  the  full, 
two  notorious  papists,  young  Rockwood,  a  piece  of  plate  bcuig  missed  in  the  court, 
the  master  of  £uston-hall,  where  her  ma-  and  searched  for  in  his  hay-house,  in  the 
jesty  did  lie  upon  Sunday  now  a  fort-  hay-rick,  such  an  image  of  our  lady  was 
night,  and  one  Downes,  a  gentleman,  there  found,  as  for  greatness,  for  gayncss, 
were  both  committed,  the  one  to  the  and  workmanship,  I  did  never  see  a 
town  prison  at  Norwich,  the  other  to  the  match ;  and  after  a  sort  of  country  dances 
county  prison  there,  for  obstinate  pa-  ended,  in  her  majesty's  sight  the  idol  was 
pistry ;  and  seven  more  gentlemen  of  wor-  set  l)ehind  the  people  who  avoided ;  she 
ship  were  committed  to  several  houses  rather  seemed  a  beast  raised  upon  a 
in  Norwich  as  prisoners ;  two  of  the  sudden  from  hell  by  conjuring,  than  the 
Lovels,  another  Downes,  one  Beningficld,  picture  for  whom  it  had  been  so  often 
one  Parry,  and  two  others  not  worth  and  so  long  abused.  Her  migesty  corn- 
memory,  for  badness  of  belief.  manded  it  to  the  (ire,  which  in  her  sight 

**  This  Rockwood  is  a  papist  of  kind  by  the  country  folks  was  quickly  done  to 

[family]  newly  crept  out  of  his  late  ward-  her  content,  and  unspeakable  joy  of  every 

ship.     Her  majesty,    by  some  means  I  one  but  some  one  or  two  who  had  sucked 

know  not,    was    lodged   at    his   house,  of  the  idol's  poisoned  milk. 
Kuston,   iar  unmeet   for  her  highness ;         **  Shortly  after,   a  great  sort  of  good 

nevertheless,  the  gentleman  brought  into  preachers,  who  had  been  long  commanded 

her  presence  by  like  device,  her  majesty  to  silence  for  a  little  niceness,  were  U* 

gave  him  ordinary  thanks   for   his  bad  censed,  and  again  commanded  to  preach ; 
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It  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  observed  the  effect  of 
all  persecution  for  matters  of  opinion  upon  the  human  mind, 
that  during  this  period  the  Romish  party  continued  such  in 
numbers  and  in  zeal  as   to  give  the  most  lively  alarm  to 
Elizabeth's  administration.     One  cause  of  this  was  beyond 
doubt  the  connivance  of  justices  of  the  peace,  a  great  many 
of  whom  were  secretly  attached  to  the  same  interest,  though 
it  was  not  easy  to  exclude  them  from  the  commission,  on 
account  of   their  wealth  and  respectability.*      The  facility 
with  which  catholic  rites  can  be  performed  in  secret,  as  be- 
fore observed,  was  a  still  more  important  circumstance.   Nor 
did  the  voluntary  exiles  established  in  Flanders  re-  R^fu-^et  in 
mit  their  diligence  in  filling  the  kingdom  with  emis*  t^d^'^Thelr 
saries.     The  object  of  many  at  least  among  them,  {he  Korem. 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  from  the  era  of  "^^ 
the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  if  not  earlier,  was  nothing  less  than  to 
subvert  the  queen's  throne.      They  were  closely  united  with 
the  court  of  Spain,  which  had  passed  from  the  character  of 
an  ally  and  pretended  friend,  to  that  of  a  cold  and  jealous 
neighbour,  and  at  length  of  an  implacable  adversary.    Though 
no  war  had  been  declared  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  nei- 
ther party  had  scrupled  to  enter  into  leagues  with  the  dis- 


m  greater  mnd  more  unirersal  joy  to  the  provocation  than  their  recusancy,  may  be 

covotriea,  and  the  most  of  the  court,  than  found  in  Lodge,  ii.  S7S.  462.;  iii.  22. 

the  diagraee  of  the  papists :  and  the  gen-  [See  also  Dodd*s  Church  History,  vol.  iii. 

tlemen  of  those  parts,  being  great  and  passim,  with  the  additional  fiicts  contri- 

bot  protestants,  almost  before  by  policy  buted  by  the   last  editor.]      But  those 

diacrmtited  and  disgraced,  were  greatly  fiirthest  removed  from  puritanism,  par- 

coontenaneed.  took  sometimes  of  the  same  tyrannous 

■■  I  was  so  happy  lately,  amongst  other  spirit.      Aylmer,    bishop    of    London, 

good  graces,  that  her  migesty  did  tell  me  renowned   for   his  persecution   of  non- 

of  sundry  lewd  papist  beasts  that  have  conformists,  is  said  by  Rishton  de  Schis- 

lesorted  to  Bnxton,"  &e.  Lodge,  iL  188.  mate,    p.  SI  9.,   to  have  sent  a  young 

90  Aug.  1578.  catholic  lady  to  be  whipped  in  Bridewell 

Hiis  Topeliflfe  was  the  most  implacable  for  refusing  to  conform.     If  the  authority 

peraeeutor  of  his  age.     In  a  letter  to  lord  is  suspicious  (and  yet  I  do  not  perceive 

Borlcigb,   Strype,  iv.  39.,  he  urges  him  that  Rishton  is  a  liar  like  Sanders),  the 

to  imprison  all  the  principal  recusants,  fact  is  rendered    hardly  improbable  by 

and  especially  women,  **the  farther  off  Aylmer's  harsh  character. 
from  their  own  fiimily  and  friends  the        *  Strype*8  Life  of  Smith,  171.  ;  An^ 

better.**     The  whole  letter  is  curious,  as  nals,   xi.  631.  636.,    iii.  479.,  and  Ap« 

a  specimen  of  the  prevalent  spirit,  espe-  pend.  170.     The  last  reference  is  to  a 

cialiy  among  the  puritans,  whom  Top-  list  of  magistrates  sent  up  by  the  bishops 

difie   fiivoured.      Instances  of  the   ill-  from  each  diocese,  witli  their  characters. 

treatment  experienced  by  respectable  fa-  Several  of  these,  but  the  wives  of  many 

mtlics  (the  Fhaherberts  and  Foljambes),  more,  were  inclined  to  popery. 
and  even  aged  ladies,  without  any  other 
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affected  subjects  of  the  other.  Such  sworn  vassals  of  Rome 
and  Spain  as  an  Allen  or  a  Persons,  were  just  objects  of  the 
English  government's  distrust :  it  is  the  extension  of  that 
jealousy  to  the  peaceful  and  loyal  which  we  stigmatize  as 
oppressive,  and  even  as  impolitic* 

In  concert  with  the  directing  powers  of  the  Vatican  and 
Fresh  lawB  EscuHal,  the  refugees  redoubled  their  exertions 
SrhSiiV****  about  the  year  1580.  Mary  was  now  wearing  out 
worship.       j^gj.  ygj^,.g  jjj  hopeless  captivity;  her  son,  though  they 

did  not  lose  hope  of  him,  had  received  a  strictly  protestant 
education  ;  while  a  new  generation  had  grown  up  in  England, 
rather  inclined  to  diverge  more  widely  from  the  ancient 
religion  than  to  suffer  its  restoration.  Such  were  they  who 
formed  the  house  of  commons  that  met  in  1581,  discontented 
with  the  severities  used  against  the  puritans,  but  ready  to  go 
beyond  any  measures  that  the  court  might  propose  to  subdue 
and  extirpate  popery.  Here  an  act  was  passed,  which,  after 
repeating  the  former  provisions  that  had  made  it  high  treason 
to  reconcile  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  or  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  imposes  a  penalty  of  20L  a  month 
on  all  persons  absenting  themselves  from  diurch,  unless  they 
shall  hear  the  English  service  at  home :  such  as  could  not 
pay  the  same  within  three  months  after  judgment  were  to 

*  Allen's  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  swered  a  case  of  conscience,  whether 
and  People  of  England,  written  in  1588,  catholics  might  take  up  arms  to  assist  the 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Armada,  is  king  of  Spain  against  the  queen,  in  the 
full  of  gross  lies  against  the  queen.  See  negative.  Id.  251.  Annals,  565.  This 
an  analysis  of  it  in  Lingard,  note  B.  B.  man,  though  a  known  loyalist,  and  actu- 
JVIr.  Butler  fully  acknowledges,  what  in-  ally  in  the  employment  of  the  ministry, 
deed  the  whole  tenor  of  historical  docu-  was  afterwards  kept  in  a  disagreeable  sort 
ments  for  this  reign  confirms,  that  Allen  of  confinement  in  the  dean  of  West- 
and  Persons  were  actively  engaged  in  minster's  house,  of  which  be  complains 
endeavouring  to  dethrone  Elizabeth  by  with  much  reason.  Birch's  Memoirs^ 
means  of  a  Spanish  force.  But  it  must,  I  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  et  alibi.  Though  it  does 
think,  be  candidly  confessed  by  protest-  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  writer 
ants,  that  they  had  very  little  influence  on  the  constitution  to  enlarge  on  Eliza- 
over  the  superior  catholic  laity.  And  an  beth's  foreign  policy,  I  must  observe,  in 
argument  may  be  drawn  from  hence  consequence  of  the  laboured  attempts  of 
against  those  who  conceive  the  political  Dr.  Lingard  to  represent  it  as  perfectly 
conduct  of  catholics  to  be  entirely  swayed  Machiavelian,  and  without  any  motive 
by  their  priests,  when  e>en  in  the  sixteenth  but  wanton  malignity,  that,  with  re&pect 
century  the  efforts  of  these  able  men,  to  France  and  Spain,  and  even  Scotland, 
united  with  the  head  of  their  church,  it  was  strictly  defensive,  and  justified  by 
could  produce  so  little  effect.  Strype  the  law  of  self-preservation ;  though,  in 
owns  that  Allen's  book  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  means  employed,  she  did  not 
many  catholics  :  iii.  560.  Life  of  Whit-  always  adhere  more  scrupulously  to  good 
gifl,  505.     One  Wright  of  Douay  an-  faith  than  her  enemies. 
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be  imprisoned  unti}  they  should  conform.  The  queen^  by  a 
subsequent  act,  had  the  power  of  seizing  two  thirds  of  the 
party's  land,  and  all  his  goods,  for  default  of  payment.* 
Hiese  grievous  penalties  on  recusancy,  as  the  wilful  absence 
of  catholics  from  church  came  now  to  be  denominated,  were 
doobdess  founded  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proving  an 
actual  celebration  of  their  own  rites.  But  they  established  a 
persecution  which  fell  not  at  all  short  in  principle  of  that  for 
which  the  inquisition  had  become  so  odious.  Nor  were  the 
statutes  merely  designed  for  terror's  sake,  to  keep  a  check 
over  the  disaffected,  as  some  would  pretend.  They  were 
executed  in  the  most  sweeping  and  indiscriminating  manner, 
unless  perhaps  a  few  families  of  high  rank  might  enjoy  a 
conDivaiioe.i: 

It  had  certainly  been  the  desire  of  Elizabeth  to  abstain 
fitnn  capital  punishments  oo  the  score  of  religion.  |^^^",^>o°  ^ 
The  first  instance  of  a  priest  suffering  death  by  her  <>'»»•"• 
statntes  was  in  1577»  when  one  Majme  was  hanged  at  Laun- 
nston,  without  any  charge  against  him  except  his  religion^ 
and  a  gentleman  who  had  harboured  him  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life.t  In  the  next  year,  if  we  may  trust 
tbe  zealous  catholic  writers,  Thomas  Sherwood,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years,  was  executed  for  refusing  to  deny  the  tem^ 
porai  power  of  the  pope,  when  urged  by  his  judges. §  But 
in  1581  several  seminary  priests  from  Flanders  having  been 
arrested,  whose  projects  were  supposed  (perhaps  not  wholly 
widioQt  foundation)  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  their  allegi- 
ance, it  was  unhappily  deemed  necessary  to  hold  out  some 
nM)re  conspicuous  examples  of  rigour.  *  Of  those  brought  to 
trial,  the  most  eminent  was  Campian,  formerly  a  protestant, 
but  kmg  known  as  the  boast  of  Douay  for  his  learning  and 

*  S3  Elis.  c  1.  and  29  Eliz.  c  6.  §  Ribadeneira,  Continuatio  Sanderi  et 

t  Strype^  Whitgift,  p.  1 17.»  and  other  Bishtoni  de  Schismate  Anglicano^  p.  1 1 1. 

■Btbotitici,  passini.  Philopater,  p.  247.     Tliis  circumstance 

I  Camden.     Lingard.      Two     others  of  Sherwood's  age  is  not  mentioned  by 

fvSutd.  at  Tjbum  not  long  afterwards  Stowe ;  nor  does  Dr.  Lingard  adyert  to 

fiir  tbe  same  ofience.     Hoiingshed,  344.  it.     No  woman  was  put  to  death  under 

See  in  Butler's  Mem.  of  Catholics^,  vol.  the  penal  code,  so  far  as  I  remember ; 

lii*  p.  382.,  an  afiecting  narrative  from  which  of  itself  distinguishes  the  perse- 

Md's  Chiirah  History,  of  the  suflTerings  cution  from   that  of  Mary,  and  of  the 

<^Mc.  Taegian  and  hu  family,  the  gen-  house  of  Austria  in  Spain  and  the  Ne» 

tlcnan  wfaoae  efaaplaia  Mayne  had  been,  therlands. 
I  tee  no  cause  to  doubt  its  truth. 

VOL.  I.  *         L 
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virtues.*  This  man,  so  justly  respected,  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  revealed  through  torture  the  names  of  some 
catholic  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  conversed.!  He 
appears  to  have  been  indicted  along  with  several  other  priests, 
not  on  the  recent  statutes,  but  on  that  of  25  £dw.  III.»  for 
compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's  death.  Nothing  that 
I  have  read  affords  the  slightest  proof  of  Campian's  concern 
in  treasonable  practices,  though  his  connexions,  and  profession 
as  a  Jesuit,  render  it  by  no  means  unlikely.  If  we  may  con- 
fide in  the  published  trial,  the  prosecution  was  as  un£urly 
conducted,  and  supported  by  as  slender  evidence,  as  any  per- 
haps which  can  be  found  in  our  books.t  But  as  this  account, 
wherein  Campian's  language  is  full  of  a  dignified  eloquence, 
rather  seems  to  have  been  compiled  by  a  partial  hand,  its 
faithfulness  may  not  be  above  suspicion.  For  the  same  rea- 
son I  hesitate  to  admit  his  alleged  declarations  at  the  place 
of  execution,  where,  as  well  as  at  his  trial,  he  is  represented 
to  have  expressly  acknowledged  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  prayed 
for  her  as  his  queen  de  facto  and  de  jure.  For  this  was 
one  of  the  questions  propounded  to  him  before  his  trial, 
which  he  refused  to  answer,  in  such  a  manner  as  betrayed 
his  way  of  thinking.  Most  of  those  interrogated  at  the 
same  time,  on  being  pressed  whether  the  queen  was  their 
lawful  sovereign  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey,  notwith* 
standing  any  sentence  of  deprivation  that  the  pope  might 
pronounce,  endeavoured,  like  Campian,  to  evade  the  snmre. 
A  few,  who  unequivocally  disclaimed  the  deposing  power  of 
the  Roman  see,  were  pardoned.  §     It  is  more  honourable  to 

*  Strype's  Parker,  S75.  as  a  queen.     **  lo  ho  pregato»  e  prego 

f  Strype's  Annals,  il  644.  per  lei.     AH*  ora  il  Signor  Howardo  11 

X  State  Trials,!.  1050.;  from  the  PbcB-  domando  per  qual  regina  egli  pregaasep 

niz  Britannicus.  se  per  Elisabetta  ?     Al  quale  rispose.  Si, 

§  State  Trials,!.  1078.  Butler's  English  per  Elisabetta."     Mr.  Butler  quotes  this 

Catholics,!.  184.  244.    Lingard,viL  182.;  tract  in  English. 

whose  remarks  are  just  and  candid.     A         The  trials  and  deaths  of  Campian  and 

tract,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  Italian  his  associates  are  told  in  the  continuation 

translation,  printed  at  Macerata  in  1585,  of  Holingshed,   with  a  savageness  and 

entitled  Historia  del  glorioso  martirio  di  bigotry  which,  I  am  very  sure,  no  scribe 

diciotto   sacerdoti  e  un    secolare,    fatti  for  the  Inquisition  could  have  surpaased, 

morire  in  Inghilterra  per  la  confessione  p.  456.     But  it  is  plain,  even  from  this 

e  difensione  dclla  fede  xattolica,  by  no  account,  that  Campian  owned  Elisabeth 

means    asserts    that    he    acknowledged  as  queen.     See  particularly  p.  448.,  for 

Elizabeth  to  be  queen  de  jure,  but  rather  the  insulting  manner  in  which  this  writer 

that  he  refused  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  describes  the  pious  fortitude  of  tfacee 

her  right.     He  prayed  however  for  her  butchered  eodesiaaties. 
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Gampian's  memory  that  we  should  reject  these  pretended 
dedarations,  than  imagine  him  to  have  made  them  at  the 
eipense  of  his  consistency  and  integrity*  For  the  pope's 
right  to  deprive  kings  of  their  crowns  was  in  that  age  the 
eonunon  creed  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  order  Campian  be* 
longed ;  and  the  Continent  was  full  of  writings  published  by 
the  English  exiles,  by  Sanders,  Bristow,  Persons,  and  Allen, 
against  Elixabeth's  unlawful  usurpation  of  the  throne.  But 
numy  availed  themselves  of  what  was  called  an  explanation 
of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  given  by  his  successor  Gregory  XIIL  ; 
namely,  that  the  bull  should  be  considered  as  always  in  force 
against  Elizabeth  and  the  heretics,  but  should  only  be  bind- 
ing on  catholics  when  due  execution  of  it  could  be  had.* 
Tbis  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  some  papists 
in  sabmitdng  to  her  government,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
'  allegiance.  But  in  thus  granting  a  permission  to  dissemble, 
in  hope  of  better  oppcnrtunity  for  revolt,  this  interpretation 
was  not  likely  to  tranquillize  her  council,  or  conciliate  them 
towards  the  Romish  party.  The  distinction,  however,  between 
a  king  by  possession  and  one  by  right,  was  neither  heard 
for  the  first,  nor  fen*  the  last  time,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

*  Strype,    iL    637.       Butler^    Eng»  habeant)  istiusmodi  hominein,  tanquam 

CaifaoHcsi  L  196.     The  earl  of  South-  apostatam,  haereticum,  ac  Giristi  domini 

aDpton  gsked  Mary*s  ambassador,  bishop  desertorem,  et  inimicum  reipublice  bus, 

Lnlcj»  whether,  aher  the  bull,  he  could  hostemque  ex    hominum   christianorum 

in  coDwience  obey    Elizabeth.     Lesley  dominatu  ejicere,  ne  alios  inficiat,  vel  suo 

ansvered,  that  as   long   as  she  was  the  exempio  aut  imperio  a  fide  avertat**    P. 

rtmiger  be  ought  to  obey  her.    Murdcn,  149.     He  quotes  four  authorities  for  this 

P>  SO.    The  writer  quoted  before  by  the  in  the  margin,  from  the  works  of  divines 

Bme  of  Andreas  Pbilopater  ( Persons,  or  canonists. 

tmulated  by  Crcsswell,  according  to  Mr.         This  broad  duty,  however,  of  expelling 

Batler,  ToL  iii.  p.  236. ),  after  justifying  a  heretic  sovereign,  he  qualifies  by  two 

*t  length  the  resistance  of  the  League  to  conditions ;  first,  that  the  subjects  should 

Henry  IV.,  adds  the  following  remark-  have  the  power,  **  ut  vires  habeant  idoneas 

*Ue   paragnpb  :    **  Hinc    etiam    infert  ad  hoc  subditi  ;**  secondly,  that  the  lieresy 

noiverM  theologoram  et  jurisconsultorum  be  undeniable.     There  can,  in  truth,  be 

*dK^  et  est  certum  et  de  fide,  quern-  no  doubt  that  the  allegiance  professed  to 

cuque  prineipem  christianum,  si  a  re-  the  queen  by  the  seminary  priests  and 

figione  eatboIic4  noanifiest^  deflexerit,  et  Jesuits,  and,  as  far  as  their  influence  ex- 

nlus  avocare   voluerit,   exddere   statim  tended,  by  all  catholics,  was  with  tbis 

|nnni  potestate  el  dignitate,  ex  ips4  vi  reservation  —  till  they  should  be  strong 

jnris  lam  divini   turn   humani,   hocque  enough  to  throw  it  olf.     See  the  same 

aoie  omnem  aententiam  aupremi  pastoris  tract,  p.  229.     But,  after  all,  when  we 

•e  jodieis  contra  ipsum  prolatam ;  et  sub-  come  &irly  to  consider  it,  is  not  this  the 

ditos  quoscnnque   liberos  esse  ab  omnt  case  with  every  disaflTected  party  in  every 

jvunentl  obligatione,  quod  ei  de  obe»  state?  a  good  reason   for  watchfulness, 

dintia  tanqnam  principi  legitimo  pne-  but  none  for  extermination. 
^itisMnt  posseque  «t   debere  (si  vires 
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It  is  the  lot  of  every  government  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
popular  opinion  of  legitimacy,  to  receive  only  a  precarious 
allegiance.  Subject  to  this  reservation,  which  was  pretty 
generally  known,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  priests  or  other 
Roman  catholics,  examined  at  various  times  during  this 
reign,  are  more  chargeable  with  insincerity  or  dissimulation 
than  accused  persons  generally  are. 

The  public  executions,  numerous  as  they  were,  scarcely 
form  the  most  odious  part  of  this  persecution.  The  commoa 
law  of  England  has  always  abhorred  the  accursed  mysteries 
of  a  prison-house,  and  neither  admits  of  torture  to  extort 
confession,  nor  of  any  penal  infliction  not  warranted  by  a 
judicial  sentence.  But  this  law,  though  still  sacred  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  was  set  aside  by  the  privy  council  under 
the  Tudor  line.  The  rack  seldom  stood  idle  in  the  Tower 
for  all  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.*  To  those  who 
remember  the  annals  of  their  country,  that  dark  and  gloomy 
pile  affords  associations  not  quite  so  numerous  and  recent  as 
the  Bastile  once  did,  yet  enough  to  excite  our  hatred  and 
horror.  But  standing  as  it  does  in  such  striking  contrast  to 
the  fresh  and  flourishing  constructions  of  modem  wealth,  the 
proofs  and  the  rewards  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  seems 
like  a  captive  tyrant,  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  a 
victorious  republic,  and  should  teach  us  to  reflect  in  thank- 
fulness, how  highly  we  have  been  elevated  in  virtue  and 
happiness  above  our  forefathers. 

Such  excessive  severities  under  the  pretext  of  treason,  but 
sustained  by  very  little  evidence  of  any  other  offence  than  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  ministry,  excited  indignation  through- 
out a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  queen  was  held  forth  in 
pamphlets,  dispersed  every  where  from  Rome  and  Douay, 


*  Rishton  and  Ribadeneira.     See  rn  ef  thet;onncU>  wrote,  about  1585,  a  ve* 

Lingard,  note  U,  a  specification  of  the  hement   book  against  the  ecclesiastical 

different  kinds  of  torture  used   in  this  system,  from  which  Whitgift  picks  out 

reign.  various    enormous    propositions,   as   he 

The  government  did  not  pretend  to  thinks  them ;  one  of  which  is,  **  that  he 

deny  the  employment  of  torture.     But  condemns,  without  exception  of  any  cause, 

the  puritans,  eager  as  they  were  to  exert  racking  of  grievous  offenders,  as  bein^ 

the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  against  cruel,  barbarous,  contrary  to  law,   and 

the  professors  of  the  old  religion,  had  unto  the  liberty   of  English   subjects.** 

more  regard  to  civil  liberty  than  to  ap<  Strype*s  Whitgift,  p.  212. 
prove  such  a  violation  of  it.    Bealy  clerk 
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not  only  as  a  usurper  and  heretic,  but  a  tyrant  more  fero- 
cious than  any  heathen  persecutor,  for  inadequate  parallels 
to  whom  they  ransacked  aU  former  history.*  These  exag- 
gerations, coming  from  the  very  precincts  of  the  Inquisition, 
required  the  unblushing  forehead  of  bigotry  ;  but  the  charge 
of  cruelty  stood  on  too  many  facts  to  be  passed  over,  and  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  repel  it  by  two  remarkable  pam- 
phlets, both  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  lord  Burleigh.  One  of 
these,  entitled  **  The  Execution  of  Justice  in  £ng-  Defence  of 
land  for  Maintenance  of  public  and  private  Peace,**  Bur?eigh/ 
appears  to  have  been  published  in  1583.  It  contains  an 
elaborate  justification  of  the  late  prosecutions  for  treason,  as 
no  way  connected  with  religious  tenets,  but  grounded  on  the 
ancient  laws  for  protection  of  the  queen's  person  and  govern- 
ment from  conspiracy.  It  is  alleged  that  a  vast  number  of 
catholics,  whether  of  the  laity  or  priesthood,  among  whom 
the  deprived  bishops  are  particularly  enumerated,  had  lived 
unmolested  on  the  score  of  their  faith,  because  they  paid  due 
temporal  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  Nor  were  any  in- 
dicted for  treason,  but  such  as  obstinately  maintained  the 

*  The    pefsecution  of    catholics    in  p.  81.  bote.     Surely  what  was  congenial 

England  was  made  use  of  as  an  argu-  to  the  dark  malignity  of  Persons,  and 

ment  against  permitting  Henry  IV.  to  the  blind  frenzy  of  Whitaker,  does  not 

reign  in  France,  as  appears  by  the  title  become  the  good  sense,  I  cannot  say  the 

of  a  tract  published  in  1586:   Avertisse-  candour,  of  this  writer. 

ment  des  catholiques  Anglois  aux  Fran-  .  It  is  true  that  some,  not  prejudiced 

(ois  catholiques,  du  danger  oik  ils  sont  against  Elizabeth,  have  doubted  whether 

de  perdrc leur  religion, et  d'exp^rimenter,  "  Cupid's  fiery  dart**  was  as  efiectually 

eomme   en    Angleterre,   la  cruaute   des  "quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the 

nnnistreSf  s'ils  refoivent  k  la  couronne  watery  moon,"    as  her   poet  intimates, 

un  roj  qui  soit  heretique.     It  b  in  the  This  I  must  leave  to  the  reader's  judg- 

British  MoseuHL.  ment.  She  certainly  went  strange  lengths 

One  of  the  attacks  on  Elizabeth  de-  of  indelicacy.    Bu^  if  she  might  sacrifice 

serves  some  notice,  as  it  has  lately  been  herself  to  the  queen  of  Cnidus  and  Pa- 

revWed.     In  the  statute  IS  Eliz.  an  ex-  phos,  she  was  unmercifully  severe  to  those 

prcssion  is  used,  "  her  majesty,  and  the  about  her,  of  both  sexes,  who  showed  any 

natural  issue  of  her  body,'*  instead  of  the  inclination  to  that  worship,  though  under 

more   common    legal    phrase,    **  lawful  the  escort  of  Hymen.     Miss  Aikin,  in 

iasae."     This  probably  was  adopted  by  her  well-written  and  interesting  Memoirs 

the  queen  out  of  prudery,  as  if  the  usual  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  has  collected 

term  implied  the  possibility  of  her  having  several  instances  from   Harrington  and 

unlawful  issue.     But  the  papistical  libeU  Birch.     It  is  by  no  means  true,  as  Dr. 

lers,  followed  by  an  absurd  advocate  of  lingard  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  one 

Mary  in  later  times,  put  the  roost  absurd  Faunt,  an  austere  puritan,  that  her  court 

interpretation  on  the  word  "  natural,**  as  was  dissolute,  comparatively  at  least  with 

if  it  was  meant  to  secure  the  succession  the  general  character  of  courts ;  though 

ibr  some  imaginary  bastards  by  Leicester,  neither  was   it   so   virtuous   as  the  en- 

And  Dr.  Lingard  is  not  ashamed  to  in-  thusiasts    of    the    Elizabethan    period 

wnuate    the  same    suspicion,   vol.   TiiL  suppose. 
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pope's  bull  depriving  the  queen  of  her  crown.  And  even  of 
these  offenders,  as  many  as  after  condemnation  would  re^ 
nounce  their  traitorous  principles,  had  been  permitted  to  live  ; 
such  was  her  majesty's  unwillingness,  it  is  asserted,  to  have 
any  blood  spilled  without  this  just  and  urgent  cause  proceed- 
ing from  themselves.  But  that  any  matter  of  opinion,  not 
proved  to  have  ripened  into  an  overt  act,  and  extorted  only, 
or  rather  conjectured,  through  a  compulsive  inquiry,  could 
sustain  in  law  or  justice  a  conviction  for  high  treason,  is 
what  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  has  not  rendered  manifest.* 
A  second  and  much  shorter  paper  bears  for  title,  "  A 
Declaration  of  the  favourable  dealing  of  her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, appointed  for  the  examination  of  certain  traitors, 
and  of  tortures  unjustly  reported  to  be  done  upon  them  for 
matter  of  religion."  Its  scope  was  to  palliate  the  imputation 
of  excessive  cruelty  with  which  Europe  was  then  resounding* 
Those  who  revere  the  memory  of  lord  Burleigh  must  blush 
for  this  pitiful  apology.  "  It  is  affirmed  for  truth,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  forms  of  torture  in  their  severity  or  rigour  of 
execution  have  not  been  such  and  in  such  manner  performed, 
as  the  slanderers  and  seditious  libellers  have  published.  And 
that  even  the  principal  offender,  Campian  himself,  who  was 
sent  and  came  from  Rome,  and  continued  here  in  sundry 
comers  of  the  realm,  having  secretly  wandered  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  shires  of  England  in  a  disguised  suit,  to  the  intent 
to  make  special  preparation  of  treasons,  was  never  so  racked 
but  that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  walk  and  to  write,  and  did 
presently  write  and  subscribe  all  his  confessions.  The  queen's 
servants,  the  warders,  whose  office  and  act  it  is  to  handle 
the  rack,  were  ever  by  those  that  attended  the  examinations 
specially  charged  to  use  it  in  so  charitable  a  manner  as  such 
a  thing  might  be.  None  of  those  who  were  at  any  time  put 
to  the  rack,"  he  proceeds  to  assert,  "  were  asked,  during 
their  torture,  any  question  as  to  points  of  doctrine ;  but 
merely  concerning  their  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  the  per- 

*  Somers  Tracts,  i.  189.     Strype,  lit  bad  lost  his  right  hand  An  Italian  tram> 

SOS.  265.  480.     Strype  says  that  he  had  lation  of  the  Execution  of  Justice  was 

seen  the  manuscript  of  this  tract  in  lord  published    at    London   in    1584.     This 

Burleigh*s    hand-writing.     It    was   an-  shows  how  anxious  the  queen  was  to  repel 

swered  by   cardinal   Allen,  to  whom  a  the  charges  of  cruelty,  which  die  muat 

reply  was  made  by  poor  Stubbe,  after  he  have  felt  to  be  not  wholly  unfounded. 
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SODS  with  whom  they  had  had  dealings,  and  what  was  their 
own  opinion  as  to  the  pope's  right  to  deprive  the  queen  of 
her  crown.  Nor  was  any  one  so  racked  until  it  was  ren- 
dered evidently  probable,  by  former  detections  or  confessions, 
that  he  was  guilty ;  nor  was  the  torture  ever  employed  to 
wring  out  confessions  at  random ;  nor  unless  the  party  had 
first  refused  to  declare  the  truth  at  the  queen's  command- 
ment.^ Such  miserable  excuses  serve  only  to  mingle  con- 
tempt with  our  detestation.*  But  it  is  due  to  Elizabeth  to 
observe,  that  she  ordered  the  torture  to  be  disused ;  and  upon 
a  subsequent  occasion,  the  quartering  of  some  concerned  in 
Babington's  conspiracy  having  been  executed  with  unusual 
cruelty,  gave  directions  that  the  rest  should  not  be  taken 
down  from  the  gallows  until  they  were  dead.t 

I  should  be  reluctant,  but  for  the  consent  of  several  au- 
thorities, to  ascribe  this  little  tract  to  lord  Burleigh,  for  his 
honour's  sake.  But  we  may  quote  with  more  satisfaction  a 
memorial  addressed  by  him  to  the  queen  about  the  same 
year,  1583,  full  not  only  of  sagacious,  but  just  and  tolerant 
advice.  *•  Considering,"  he  says,  "  that  the  urging  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy  must  needs,  in  some  degree,  beget  despair, 
since  in  the  taking  of  it,  he  [the  papist]  must  either  think 
he  doth  an  unlawful  act,  as  without  the  special  grace  of  God 
he  cannot  think  otherwise,  or  else,  by  refusing  it,  must  be- 
come a  traitor,  which  before  some  hurt  done  seemeth  hard ; 
I  humbly  submit  this  to  your  excellent  consideration,  whether, 
with  as  much  security  of  your  majesty's  person  and  state, 
and  more  satisfaction  for  them,  it  were  not  better  to  leave 
the  oath  to  this  sense,  that  whosoever  would  not  bear  arms 
against  all  foreign  princes,  and  namely  the  pope,  that  should 
any  way  invade  your  majesty's  dominions,  he  should  be  a 
traitor.  For  hereof  this  commodity  will  ensue,  that  those 
papists,  as  I  think  most  papists  would,  that  should  take  this 
oath,  w^ould  be  divided  from  the  great  mutual  confidence 
which  is  now  between  the  pope  and  them,  by  reason  of  their 
afflictions  for  him;  and  such  priests  as  would  refuse  that 
oadi  then,  no  tongue  could  say  for  shame  that  they  sufier  for 
religion,  if  they  £d  suffer. 

*  Somen  Tracts,  p.  209.  f  State  Trials,  i.  116a 
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"  But  here  it  may  be  objected,  diey  W9uld  diasemble  and 
equivocate  with  this  oath,  and  that  the  pope  would  dispense 
with  them  in  that  case.  Even  so  may  they  with  the  present 
oath  both  dissemble  and  equivocate,  and  also  have  the  pope's 
dispensation  for  the  present  oath,  as  well  as  for  the  other. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  whomsoever  the  conscience,  or  fear 
of  breaking  an  oath,  doth  bind,  him  would  that  oath  bind. 
And  that  they  make  conscience  of  an  oath,  the  trouble,  losses, 
and  disgraces  that  they  suffer  for  refusing  the  same  do  suffi- 
ciently testify ;  and  you  know  that  the  perjury  of  either  oath 
is  equal/' 

These  sentiments  are  not  such  as  bigoted  theologians  were 
then,  or  have  been  since,  accustomed  to  entertain.  ^^  I  ac- 
count,'* he  says  afterwards,  **  that  putting  to  death  does  no 
ways  lessen  them  ;  since  we  find  by  experience,  that  it  worketh 
no  such  effect,  but,  like  hydra's  heads,  upon  cutting  off  one, 
seven  grow  up,  persecution  being  accounted  as  the  badge  of 
the  church :  and  therefore  they  should  never  have  the  honour 
to  take  any  pretence  of  martyrdom  in  England,  where  the 
fulness  of  blood  and  greatness  of  heart  is  such  that  they  will 
even  for  shameful  things  go  bravely  to  death ;  much  more, 
when  they  think  themselves  to  climb  heaven,  and  this  vice  of 
obstinacy  seems  to  the  common  people  a  divine  constancy ; 
so  that  for  my  part  I  wish  no  lessening  of  their  number, 
bnt  by  preaching  and  by  education  of  the  younger  under 
schoolmasters."  And  hence  the  means  he  recommends  for 
keeping  down  popery,  after  the  encouragement  of  diligent 
preachers  and  schoolmasters,  are,  ^*  the  taking  order  that, 
from  the  highest  counsellor  to  the  lowest  constable,  none 
shall  have  any  charge  or  office  but  such  as  will  really  pray 
and  communicate  in  their  congregation  according  to  the 
doctrine  received  generally  into  this  realm ; "  and  next,  the 
protection  of  tenants  against  their  popish  landlords,  *'  that 
they  be  not  put  out  of  their  living,  for  embracing  the 
established  religion." — "This,"  he  says,  "would  greatly 
bind  the  commons'  hearts  unto  you,  in  whom  indeed 
consisteth  the  power  and  strength  of  your  realm  ;  and  it 
will  make  them  less,  or  nothing  at  all,  depend  on  their  land- 
lords. And,  although  there  may  hereby  grow  some  wrong, 
which  the  tenants  upon  that  confidence  may  offer  to  their 
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landlords,  yet  those  wrongs  are  very  easily,  even  with  one 
wink  of  your  majesty's,  redressed ;  and  are  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  danger  of  having  many  thousands  depending 
OD  the  adverse  party."  • 

The  strictness  used  with  recusants,  which  much  increased 
from  1579  or  1580,  had  the  usual  consequence  of  increased 
persecution,  that  of  multiplying  hypocrites.  For,  in  JSriSJera- 
hct,  if  men  will  once  bring  themselves  to  comply,  to  ^*^^' 
take  all  oaths,  to  practise  all  conformity,  to  oppose  simulation 
and  dissimulation  to  arbitrary  inquiries,  it  is  hardly  possible 
diat  any  government  should  not  be  baffled.  Fraud  becomes  an 
over-match  for  power.  The  real  danger  meanwhile,  the  internal 
disaffection,  remains  as  before,  or  is  aggravated.  The  laws 
enacted  against  popery  were  precisely  calculated  to  produce 
this  result.  Many  indeed,  especially  of  the  female  sex, 
whose  religion,  lying  commonly  more  in  sentiment  than  rea- 
son, is  less  ductile  to  the  sophisms  of  worldly  wisdom,  stood 
out  and  endured  the  penalties.  But  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was  not  refused,  the  worship  of  the  church  was  frequented, 
by  multitudes  who  secretly  repined  for  a  change;  and  the 
council,  whose  fear  of  open  enmity  had  prompted  their  first 
severities,  were  led  on  by  the  fear  of  dissembled  resentment 
to  devise  yet  further  measures  of  the  same  kind.  Hence,  in 
1584,  a  law  was  enacted,  enjoining  all  Jesuits,  seminary 
priests,  and  other  priests,  whether  ordained  within  or  without 
the  kingdom,  to  depart  from  it  within  forty  days,  on  pain  of 
being  adjudged  traitors.  The  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment at  the  queen's  pleasure  was  inflicted  on  such  as,  knowing 
any  priest  to  be  within  the  realm,  should  not  discover  it  to  a 
magistrate.  This  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  persecution, 
and  to  render  the  longer  preservation  of  this  obnoxious  reli- 
gion absolutely  impracticable.  Some  of  its  adherents  pre- 
sented a  petition  against  this  bill,  praying  that  they  might 
not  be  suspected  of  disloyalty  on  account  of  refraining  ff om 
the  public  worship,  which  they  did  to  avoid  sin;  and  that 
their  priests  might  not  be  banished  from  the  kingdom,  t 
And  they  all  very  justly  complained  of  this  determined  op- 

*  Somen  Tracts,  164.  ployed  by  Burleigh,  was  taken  up  and 

f  Strype,  iii.  898.      Shelley,  though    examined  before  the  council  for  prepar« 
notoriously   loyal    and  frequently   em-    ing  this  petition. 
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pression.  The  queen,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  they 
alleged,  had  been  alienated  by  the  artifices  of  Leicester  and 
Walsingham.  Snares  were  laid  to  involve  them  unawares 
in  the  guilt  of  treason;  their  steps  were  watched  by  spies; 
and  it  was  become  intolerable  to  continue  in  England.  Cam- 
den indeed  asserts  that  counterfeit  letters  were  privately  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots  or  of  the  exiles,  and  left 
in  papists'  houses.*  A  general  inquisition  seems  to  have 
been  made  about  this  time ;  but  whether  it  was  founded  on 
sufficient  grounds  of  previous  suspicion,  we  cannot  absolutely 
determine.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  of  him 
who  had  been  executed  for  the  rebellion  of  1570,  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  the  former  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  (for  we  cannot  charge  the  government  with 
an  unproved  murder)  ;  and  the  second,  after  being  con- 
demned for  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  queen's 
enemies,  died  in  that  custody.  But  whether  or  no  some 
conspiracies  (I  mean  more  active  than  usual,  for  there  was 
one  perpetual  conspiracy  of  Rome  and  Spain  during  most 
of  the  queen's  reign)  had  preceded  these  severe  and  unfair 
methods  by  which  her  ministry  counteracted  them,  it  was 
not  long  before  schemes,  more  formidable  than  ever,  were 
put  in  action  against  her  life.  As  the  whole  body  of  catho- 
lics was  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the  laws  of  proscription 
against  their  clergy,  and  by  the  heavy  penalties  on  recu- 
sancy, which,  as  they  alleged,  showed  a  manifest  purpose  to 
reduce  them  to  poverty  t ;  so  some  desperate  men  saw  no 

*  p.  591.      Proofs   of   the    text  are  and  craving  pardon.     It  is  always  pos- 

too  numerous  for  quotation,  and  occur  sible,  as  I  haTe  just  hinted,  that  these 

continually  to  a  reader  of  Strype's  2nd  retractations  may  be  more  false  than  the 

and  Srd  volumes.    In  vol.  S.  Append.  158.  charges.     But    ministers    who    employ 

we  have  a  letter  to  the  queen  from  one  spies,  without  the  utmost  distrust  of  their 

Antony  Tyrrel,  a  priest,  who  seems  to  information,  are  sure  to  become  their 

have  acted  as  an  informer,  wherein  he  dupes,  and  end  by  the  most  violent  in- 

declares  all  his  accusations  of  catholics  to  justice  and  tyranny, 

be  false.     This  man  had   formerly  pro-  f  The  rich  catholics  compounded  for 

fessed  himself  a  protestant,  and  returned  their    recusancy    by  annual    payments, 

afterwards  to  the  same  religion ;  so  that  which  were  of  some  consideration  in  the 

his  veracity  may  be  dubious.    So,  a  little  queen's  rather  scanty  revenue.     A  list  of 

further  on,  we  find  in  the  same  collection,  such  recusants,  and  of  tlie  annual  fines 

p.  250.,  a  letter  from  one  Bennet,  a  priest,  paid  by  tliem  in  1594,  is  published  in 

to  lord  Arundel,  lamenting  the  &lse  ac-  Strype,  iv.  197. ;  but  is  plainly  very  im- 

cusations  he  had  given  in  against  him,  perfect.     The  total  was  SS2S^  It.  lOtL 
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snrer  means  to  rescue  their  cause  than  the  queen's  assassina- 
tion. One  SomerviUe,  half  a  lunatic,  and  Parry,  a  man 
who,  long  onployed  as  a  spy  upon  the  papists,  had  learned 
to  serve  with  sincerity  those  he  was  sent  to  betray,  were  the 
first  who  suffered  death  for  unconnected  plots  against  Eliza- 
bedi's  life.*  More  deep-laid  machinations  were  carried  on 
by  several  catholic  laymen  at  home  and  abroad,  among 
whom  a  brother  of  lord  Paget  was  the  most   prominent,  t 


A  few  pAid  as  much  as  1402.  per  annum.  England,  he  says,  that  "  all  the  catholics 

Tbe  avcra^  seems  however  to  have  been  without  exception  iayour  the  enterprise ; 

about  20L     Vol.  iii.   Append.  153. ;  see  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  restitution  of  the 

also  p.  258.  Ftobably  these  compositions,  catholic  faith ;  secondly,  for  the  right  and 

thongh   oppresave,   were   not  quite   so  interest  which  the  queen  of  Scots  has  to 

feriotts  as  the  catholics  pretended.  the  kingdom,  and  to  deliver  her  out  of 

*  Parry  seems  to  have  been  privately  prison ;  thirdly,  for  the  great  trouble  and 

leconeiled  to  the  church  of  Rome  about  misery    they   endured   more  and  more, 

1580  ;  after  which  he  continued  to  cor-  being  kept  out  of  all  employments,  and 

respond  with  Cecil,  but  generally  recom-  dishonoured  in  their  own  countries,  and 

mending  some  catholics  to  mercy.     He  treated  with  great  injustice  and  partiality 

says»  in  one  letter,  that  a  book  printed  at  when  they  have  need  to  recur  to  law  ; 

Rome,  De  Persecutione  Anglican^,  had  and  also  for  the  execution  of  the  laws 

raised  a  barbarous  opinion  of  our  cruelty;  touching  the  confiscation  of  their  goods 

and  that  he  could  wish  that  in  those  cases  in  such  sort  as  in  so  short  time  would 

it  might  please  her  majesty  to  pardon  the  reduce  the  catholics  to  extreme  poverty." 

^smembering  and  drawing.     Strype,  iii.  Strype,  iii.  415.     And  in  the  report  of 

260.  He  sat  afterwards  in  the  parliament  the   earl  of  Northumber1and*8  treasons, 

of  ]  584,  taking  of  course  the  oath  of  su«  laid  before  the  star-chamber,  we  read  that 

premacy,  where  he  alone  opposed  the  act  *<  Throckmorton  said,  that  the  bottom 

against  catholic  priests.    Pari.  Hist.  822.  of  this  enterprise,  which  was  not  to  be 

Whether  he  were  actually  guilty  of  plot-  known  to  many,  was,  that  if  a  toleration 

tipg  against  the  queen's  life  (for  this  part  of  religion  might  not  be  obtained  without 

(^  his  treason  he  denied  at  the  scaffold),  alteration  of  the  government,  that  then 

I  csnnot  say  ;  but  his  speech  there  made  the  government  should  be  altered,  and 

eontaiaed  some  very  good  advice  to  her.  the  queen  removed."  Somers  Tracts,  vol. 

The  ministry  garbled  this  before  its  pub-  L  p.  206.    Further  proofr  that  the  rigour 

lication  in  Holing^cd  and  other  books  ;  used  towards  the  catholics  was  the  great 

bat  Strype  has  preserved  a  genuine  copy ;  means  of   promoting    Philip's   designs, 

vol.  iii.     Append.   102.     It  is  plain  that  occur  in  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth, 

Parry  died  a  catholic  ;  though  some  late  L  82.  et  alibi. 

writers  of  that  oonunmiion  have  tried  to  We  have  also  a  letter  from  Persons  in 

dtseUim  him.     Dr.  Lingard,  it  may  be  England  to  Allen  in  1586,  giving  a  good 

added,    admits   that    there    were   many  account  of  the  zeal  of  the  catholics,  though 

sdiemes  to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  though  a  very  bad  one  of  their  condition  through 

be  will   not  confess  any  particular  in-  severe  imprisonment  and  other  ill  treat- 

ttanee.     **  There  exist,"  be  says,  **  in  the  ment.  Strype,  iii.  412.  and  Append.  151. 

aiehiTes  at  Simanoas  several  notices  of  Rishton  and  Ribadeneira  bear  testimony 

soeb  ofiers.**  P.  384.  that  the  persecution   had    rendered  the 

f  It  might  be  inferred  from  some  au-  laity  more  zealous  and  sincere.  De  Schis- 
thorities  that  the  catholics  bad  become  in  mate,  L  liL  S20.,  and  1.  iv.  53. 
a  great  degree  disaffected  to  the  queen  Yet  to  all  this  we  may  oppose  their 
about  1564,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  good  conduct  in  the  year  of  the  Spa- 
rigour  practised  against  them.  In  a  me-  nish  Armada,  and  in  general  during  the 
noir  of  one  Crichton,  a  Scots  Jesuit,  in-  qoeen's  reign ;  which  proves  that  the 
tended  to  show  the  easiness  of  invading  loyalty  of  the  main  body  was  more  firm 
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These  had  in  view  two  objects,  the  deliverance  of  Maiy,  and 
the  death  of  her  enemy.  Some  perhaps  who  were  engaged 
in  the  former  project  did  not  give  countenance  to  the  latter. 
But  few,  if  any,  ministers  have  been  better  served  by  their 
spies  than  Cecil  and  Walsingham.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  every  letter  seems  to  have  been  intercepted,  every  thread 
of  these  conspiracies  unravelled,  every  secret  revealed  to  these 
wise  councillors  of  the  queen.  They  saw  that  while  one 
lived,  whom  so  many  deemed  the  presumptive  heir,  and 
from  whose  succession  they  anticipated,  at  least  in  possi- 
bility, an  entire  reversal  of  all  that  had  been  wrought  for 
thirty  years,  the  queen  was  as  a  mark  for  the  pistol  or 
dagger  of  every  zealot.  And  fortunate,  no  question,  they 
thought  it,  that  the  detection  of  Babington's  conspiracy  en- 
abled them  with  truth,  or  a  semblance  of  truth,  to  impute  a 
participation  in  that  crime  to  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
whom,  for  their  mistress,  their  religion,  or  themselves,  they 
had  to  apprehend. 

Mary  had  now  consumed  the  best  years  of  her  life  in  cus- 
tody ;  and,  though  still  the  perpetual  object  of  the 
queen's  vigilance,  had  perhaps  gradually  become  some- 
what less  formidable  to  the  protestant  interest.  Whether  she 
would  have  ascended  the  throne,  if  Elizabeth  had  died  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  imprisonment,  must  appear  very  doubt- 
ful when  we  consider  the  increasing  strength  of  the  puritans, 
the  antipathy  of  the  nation  to  Spain,  the  prevailing  opitiion  of 
her  consent  to  Darnley's  murder,  and  the  obvious  expedient 
of  treating  her  son,  now  advancing  to  manhood,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  claim.  The  new  projects  imputed  to  her 
friends  even  against  the  queen's  life,  exasperated  the  hatred 
of  the  protestants  against  Mary.  An  association  was  formed 
in  1584,  the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  by  oath 
*^  to  withstand  and  pursue,  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  all 
other  means  of  revenge,  all  manner  of  persons,  of  whatso- 
ever state  they  shall  be,  and  their  abettors,  that  shall  attempt 

than  their  readers  wished,  or  their  enemies  initted,  he  may  possibly  be  in  the  right ; 

believed.    However,  if  any  of  my  readers  and  I  shall  not  impugn  his  opinion,  pro* 

should  incline  to  suspect  that  there  was  Tided  he  concurs  in  attributing  the  whole^ 

more  disposition  among  this  part  of  the  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this  disaffectioa 

community  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  her  unjust  aggressions  on  the  liberty 

to  the  queen  altogether  than  I  have  ad-  of  conscience. 
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any  act,  or  coansel  or  consent  to  anything  that  shall  tend 
to  the  harm  of  her  majesty's  royal  person ;  and  never  to 
desist  from  all  manner  of  forcible  pursuit  against  such  per- 
sons, to  the  utter  extermination  of  them,  their  counsellors, 
aiders,  and  abettors.  And  if  any  such  wicked  attempt  against 
her  most  royal  person  shall  be  taken  in  hand  or  procured, 
whereby  any  that  have,  may,  or  shall  pretend  title  to  come 
to  this  crown  by  the  untimely  death  of  her  majesty  so  wick- 
edly procured  (which  God  of  his  mercy  forbid  I)  that  the 
same  may  be  avenged,  we  do  not  only  bind  ourselves  both 
jointly  and  severally  never  to  allow,  accept,  or  favour  any 
such  pretended  successor,  by  whom  or  for  whom  any  such 
detestable  act  shall  be  attempted  or  committed,  as  unworthy 
of  all  government  in  any  Christian  realm  or  civil  state,  but 
do  also  further  vow  and  promise,  as  we  are  most  bound,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  and  everlasting  God,  to 
prosecute  such  person  or  persons  to  death,  with  our  joint 
and  particular  forces,  and  to  act  the  utmost  revenge  upon 
them,  that  by  any  means  we  or  any  of  us  can  devise  and  do, 
or  cause  to  be  devised  and  done  for  their  utter  overthrow 
and  extirpation/'* 

The  pledge  given  by  this  voluntary  association  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament  in  an  act  **  for  the  security  of  the 
queen's  person,  and  continuance  of  the  realm  in  peace."  This 
statute  enacts  that,  if  any  invasion  or  rebellion  should  be 
made  by  or  for  any  person  pretending  title  to  the  crown  after 
her  msgest/s  decease,  or  if  anything  be  confessed  or  ima- 
gined tendmg  to  the  hurt  of  her  person  with  the  privity  of 
any  such  person,  a  number  of  peers,  privy  councillors,  and 
judges  to  be  commissioned  by  the  queen,  should  examine 
and  give  judgment  on  such  offences,  and  all  circumstances 
relating  thereto ;  after  which  judgment  all  persons  against 
whom  it  should  be  published  should  be  disabled  for  ever  to 
make  any  such  claim,  t  I  omit  some  further  provisions  to 
the  same  effect,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  But  we  may  re- 
mark that  this  statute  differs  from  the  associators'  engage- 
ment, in  omitting  the  outrageous  threat  of  pursuing  to  death 
any  person,  whether  privy  or  not  to  the  design,  on  whose 

»  State  Trials,  L  1163.  t  ^7  Elix.  c  i. 
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behalf  an  attempt  against  the  queen's  life  should  be  made* 
The  main  intention  of  the  statute  was  to  procure,  in  the  event 
of  any  rebellious  movements,  what  the  queen's  oouncillors 
had  long  ardently  desired  to  obtain  from  her,  an  absolute 
exclusion  of  Mary  from  the  succession.  But,  if  the  scheme 
of  assassination,  devised  by  some  of  her  desperate  partisans, 
had  taken  effect,  however  questionable  might  be  her  concern 
in  it,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  rage  of  the  nation  would, 
with  or  without  some  process  of  law,  have  instantly  avenged 
it  in  her  blood.  This  was,  in  the  language  of  parliament, 
their  great  cause ;  an  expression  which,  though  it  may  have 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  general  interest  of  religion,  is 
never  applied,  so  far  as  I  remember,  but  to  the  punishment 
of  Mary,  which  they  had  demanded  in  1572,  and  now 
clamoured  for  in  1586.  The  addresses  of  both  houses  to 
the  queen  to  carry  the  sentence  passed  by  the  commissioners 
into  effect,  her  evasive  answers  and  feigned  reluctance,  as 
well  as  the  strange  scenes  of  hypocrisy  which  she  acted  after- 
wards, are  well  known  matters  of  history,  upon  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  No  one  will  be  found  to  excuse  the 
hollow  affectation  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  famous  sentence  that 
Execution  brought  Mary  to  the  scaffold,  though  it  has  certainly 
of  Mary.  ]^£j.  j^^  popular  opiniou  a  darker  stain  on  the  queen's 
memory  than  any  other  transaction  of  her  life,  if  not  capable 
of  complete  vindication,  has  at  least  encountered  a  dispropor- 
tioned  censure. 

It  is  of  course  essential  to  any  kind  of  apology  for  Eliza- 
Remarks  ^^h  in  this  matter,  that  Mary  should  have  been 
upon  it.  assenting  to  a  conspiracy  against  her  life.  For  it 
could  be  no  real  crime  to  endeavour  at  her  own  deliverance  ; 
nor,  under  the  circumstances  of  so  long  and  so  unjust  a  de- 
tention, would  even  a  conspiracy  against  the  aggressor's 
power  afford  a  moral  justification  for  her  death.  But  though 
the  proceedings  against  her  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  shameful  breach  of  legal  rules,  almost  universal  in  trials 
for  high  treason  during  that  reign  (the  witnesses  not  having 
been  examined  in  open  court)  ;  yet  the  depositions  of  her  two 
secretaries,  joined  to  the  confessions  of  Babington  and  other 
conspirators,  form  a  body  of  evidence,  not  indeed  irresistibly 
convincing,  but  far  stronger  than  we  find  in  many  instances 
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where  condemiiation  has  ensued.  And  Hume  has  alleged 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  its  truth,  derived  from  the 
great  probability  of  her  concurring  in  any  scheme  against  her 
oppressor  from  the  certiunty  of  her  long  correspondence  with 
the  conspirators  (who»  I  may  add,  had  not  made  any  diffi- 
culty of  hinting  to  her  their  designs  against  the  queen's  life  *,) 
and  from  the  deep  guilt  that  the  falsehood  of  the  charge 
must  inevitably  attach  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham.  t  Those 
at  least,  who  cannot  acquit  the  queen  of  Scots  of  her  hus« 
band's  murder,  will  hardly  imagine  that  she  would  scruple  to 
concur  in  a  crime  so  much  more  capable  of  extenuation ;  and 
so  much  more  essential  to  her  interests.  But  as  the  proofs 
are  not  perhaps  complete,  we  must  hypothetically  assume 
her  guilt,  in  order  to  set  this  famous  problem  in  the  casuistry 
of  public  law  upon  its  proper  footing. 

It  has  been  said  so  often,  that  few  perhaps  wait  to  reflect 
whether  it  has  been  said  with  reason,  that  Mary,  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  was  not  amenable  to  any  English 
jurisdiction.    This,  however,  does  not  appear  unquestionable. 


*  In  Murden's  State  Papers  we  have  f  It  may  probably  be  answered  to  tbu» 

abandant  evidence  of  Mary *s  acq uaintauce  that  if  the  letter  signed  by  Walsingham 

with  the  plots  going  forward  in  1585  and  as  well  as  Davison  to  sir  Amias  Paulet, 

1586  against  Elizabeth's  government,  if  urging  him  **  to  find  out  some  way  to 

not  with  those  for  her  assassination.   But  shorten  the  life  of  the  Scots  queen,**  be 

Thomas  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  active  genuine,  which  cannot  perhaps  be  justly 

conspirators,   writes    to  her,   9th   July,  questioned  (though  it  is  so  in  the  Biog. 

1586: — **  There  be  some  good  members  Brit.,  art.  Walsingham,  note  O),  it  will 

that  attend  opportunity  to  do  the  queen  of  be  difficult  to  give   him  credit  for  any 

England  a  piece  of  service,  which  I  trust  scrupulousness    with    respect    to    Mary. 

win  qiiHPt  many  things,  if  it  shall  please  But,    without    entirely    justifying  this 

God  to  lay  his  assistance  to  the  cause,  for  letter,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  what  the 

the  which  I  pray  daily,"  p.  5 30.'    In  her  Marian  party  choose  to  overlook,  that  it 

auswci  to  this  letter,  she  does  not  advert  was  written  after  the  sentence,  during  the 

to  this  bint,  but  mentions  Babington  as  queen's  odious  scenes  of  grimace,  when 

in  correspondence  with  her.    At  her  trial  some  might  argue,  though  erroneously, 

she  daued  all  communication  with  him.  that,  a  legal   trial    having    passed,   the 

[In  a  letter  from  Persons  to  a  Spanish  formal  method  of  putting  the  prisoner  to 

nobleman,  in  1597,  it  is  said  that  Mary  death,  might,  in  so  peculiar  a  case,  be 

had   reproved  the  duke  of  Guise  and  dispensed   with.     This   was   Elizabeth's 

aicfabishop  of  Glasgow  for  omitting  to  own  wish,  in  order  to  save  her  reputation, 

supply  a  sum  of  money  to  a  young  En-  and  enable  her  to  throw  the  obloquy  on 

ffiish  gentleman  who  had  promised   to  her  servants ;  which  by  Paulet's  prudence 

murder  Elizabeth,     lliis,  however,  rests  and  honour  in  refusing  to  obey  her,  by 

only   on    Persons's    authority.      Dodd's  privately  murdering  his  prisoner,  she  was 

Choieb  History  of  Catholics,  by  Tier-  reduced  to  do  in  a  very  bungling  and 

ney :  the  editor  gives  the  letter  from  a  scandalous  manner. 
manuscript  in  his  own  possession.     VoL 
iiL  Append,  lis.    1845.] 
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By  one  of  those  principles  of  law  which  may  be  called  natural, 
as  forming  the  basis  of  a  just  and  rational  jurisprudence, 
every  independent  government  is  supreme  within  its  own 
territory.  Strangers,  voluntarily  resident  within  a  state,  owe 
a  temporary  allegiance  to  its  sovereign,  and  are  amenable 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  tribunals ;  and  this  principle,  which 
is  perfectly  conformable  to  natural  law,  has  been  extended  by 
positive  usage  even  to  those  who  are  detained  in  it  by  force. 
Instances  have  occurred  very  recently  in  England,  when  pri- 
soners of  war  have  suiFered  death  for  criminal  offences  ;  and, 
if  some  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  carrying  such  sentences 
into  effect,  where  a  penalty  of  unusual  severity  has  been  in- 
flicted by  our  municipal  law,  few,  I  believe,  would  dispute 
the  fitness  of  punishing  a  prisoner  of  war  for  wilful  murder, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  general  practice  of  civil  societies  and 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  mankind  agree  to  point  out.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  an  exception  to  this  rule,  incorporated 
with  the  positive  law  of  nations,  and  established,  no  doubt, 
before  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  has  rendered  the  ambassadors  of 
sovereign  princes  exempt,  in  all  ordinary  cases  at  least,  from 
criminal  process.  Whether,  however,  an  ambassador  may 
not  be  brought  to  punishment  for  such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
confidence  which  is  implied  by  receiving  him,  as  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  itself  of  the  prince  at  whose  court  he  resides, 
has  been  doubted  by  those  writers  who  are  most  inclined  to 
respect  the  privileges  with  which  courtesy  and  convenience 
have  invested  him.  *  A  sovereign,  during  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  the  territories  of  another,  must  of  course  possess  as 
extensive  an  immunity  as  his  representative ;  but  that  he 
might,  in  such  circumstances,  frame  plots  for  the  prince's 


*  Questions  were  put  to  civilians  by  his  publie   authority,  and  another  sub- 

the  queen's   order   in  1570,  concerning  stituted  in  his  stead,  the  agent  of  such 

the  extent  of   Lesley  bishop  of   Ross's  a  prince  cannot  challenge  the  privileges 

privilege  as  Mary's  ambassador.   Murden  of  an  ambassador  ;  since  none  but  aboo- 

Papers,  p.  18.     Somers  Tracts,  i.   186.  lute  princes,  and  such  as  enjoy  a  royal 

They  answered,  first,  that  an  ambassador  prerogative,  can  constitute  ambassadors, 

that  raises  rebellion  against  the  prince  to  These  questions  are  so  far  curious,  that 

whom  he  is  sent,  by  the  law  of  nations,  they  show  the  jus  gentium  to  have  been 

and  the  civil   law  of  the  Romans,  has  alr^dy  reckoned  a  matter  of  science,  in 

forfeited  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  which  a  particular  class  of  lawyers  waa 

and  is  liable  to  punishment:    secondly,  conversant, 
that  if  a  prince  be  lawfully  deposed  from 
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assassination  with  impunity,  seems  to  take  for  granted  some 
principle  that  I  do  not  apprehend. 

But  whatever  be  the  privilege  of  inviolability  attached  to 
sovereigns,  it  must,  on  every  rational  ground,  be  confined  to 
those  who  enjoy  and  exercise  dominion  in  some  independent 
territory.  An  abdicated  or  dethroned  monarch  may  preserve 
his  title  by  the  courtesy  of  other  states,  but  cannot  rank  with 
sovereigns  in  the  tribunals  where  public  law  is  administered. 
I  should  be  rather  surprised  to  hear  any  one  assert  that  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  incompetent  to  try  Christina  for  the 
murder  of  Monaldeschi.  And,  though  we  must  admit  that 
Mary's  resignation  of  her  crown  was  compulsory,  and  re- 
tracted on  the  first  occasion;  yet  after  a  twenty  years'  loss 
of  possession,  when  not  one  of  her  former  subjects  avowed 
allegiance  to  her,  when  the  king  of  Scotland  had  been  so  long 
acknowledged  by  England  and  by  all  Europe,  is  it  possible 
to  consider  her  as  more  than  a  titular  queen,  divested  of 
every  substantial  right  to  which  a  sovereign  tribunal  could 
have  regard?  She  was  styled  accordingly,  in  the  indict- 
ment, **  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  Fifth,  late 
king  of  Scots,  otherwise  called  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  dowager 
of  France."  We  read  even  that  some  lawyers  would  have 
had  her  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  rather  than 
the  special  commission ;  which  Elizabeth  noticed  as  a  strange 
indignity.  The  commission,  however,  was  perfectly  legal 
under  the  recent  statute.* 

But  while  we  can  hardly  pronounce  Mary's  execution  to 
have  been  so  wholly  iniquitous  and  unwarrantable  as  it  has 
been  represented,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  more  generous 
nature  than  that  of  Elizabeth  would  not  have  exacted  the 
law's  full  penalty.  The  queen  of  Scots'  detention  in  England 
was  in  violation  of  all  natural,  public,  and  municipal  law ; 
and  if  reasons  of  state  policy  or  precedents  from  the  custom 
of  princes  are  allowed  to  extenuate  this  injustice,  it  is  to  be 
asked  whether  such  reasons  and  such  precedents  might  not 
palliate  the  crime  of  assassination  imputed  to  her.  Some 
might  perhaps  allege,  as  was  so  frequently  urged  at  the  time, 
that  if  her  life  could  be  taken  with  justice,  it  could  not  be 

•  Strype,  360.  S62.      CWilians  were  consulted  about  the  legality  of  trying 
Mary.     Idem,  Append.  138. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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spared  in  prudence ;  and  that  Elizabedi's  higher  duty  to  pre- 
serve her  people  from  the  risks  of  civil  commotion  must 
silence  every  feeling  that  could  plead  for  mercy.  Of  this 
necessity  different  judgments  may'perhaps  be  formed.  It  is 
evident,  that  Mary's  death  extinguished  the  best  hope  of 
popery  in  England :  but  the  relative  force  of  the  two  religions 
was  greatly  changed  since  Norfolk's  conspiracy ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  an  act  of  parliament  explicitly  cutting  her 
off  from  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  entailing  it  on  her 
son,  would  have  afforded  a  very  reasonable  prospect  of 
securing  the  succession  against  all  serious  disturbance.  But 
this  neither  suited  the  inclination  of  Elizabeth,  nor  of  some 
among  those  who  surrounded  her. 

As  the  catholics  endured  without  any  open  murmuring  the 
Continued  exccutiou  of  her  on  whom  their  fond  hopes  had  so 
ff^FtomaS"  long  rested,  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  queen's  reign 
Catholic      ^jj^y  jjy  ^^  means  appear,  when  considered  as  a  body, 

to  have  furnished  any  specious  pretexts  for  severity.  In  that 
memorable  year,  when  the  dark  cloud  gathered  around  our 
coasts,  when  Europe  stood  by  in  fearful  suspense,  to  behold 
what  should  be  the  result  of  that  great  cast  in  the  game  of 
human  politics,  what  the  craft  of  Rome,  the  power  of  Philip, 
the  genius  of  Farnese,  could  achieve  against  the  island-queen 
with  her  Drakes  and  Cecils, — in  that  agony  of  the  protestant 
faith  and  English  name,  they  stood  the  trial  of  their  spirits 
without  swerving  from  their  allegiance.  It  was  then  that 
the  catholics  in  every  county  repaired  to  the  standard  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  imploring  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of 
bartering  the  national  independence  for  their  religion  itself. 
It  was  then  that  the  venerable  lord  Montague  brought  a  troop 
of  horse  to  the  queen  at  Tilbury,  commanded  by  himself,  his 
son,  and  grandson.  *     It  would  have  been  a  sign  of  gratitude 

*  Butler's  English  Catholics,  i.  259. ;  stand   the  threatened  conquest,  yea,  to 

Hume.     This  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  defend  the  person  of  the  queen,  there  ap- 

letter  printed  not  long  after,  and  repub-  peared  such  a  sympathy,  concourse,  and 

lished  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  consent  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  without 

p.  142.,  with  the  name  of  one  Leigh,  a  respect  of  religion,  as  they  all  appeared 

seminary  priest,  but  probably  the  work  to  be  ready  to  fight  against  all  stiaogera* 

of  some  protestant.     He  says,  **  for  con-  as  it  were  with  one  heart  and  one  body.** 

tributions  of  money,  and  for  all  other  Notwithstanding   this,  I    am   far   from 

warlike  actions,  there  was  no  difference  thinking  that  it  would  hare  been  safe  to 

between  the  catholic  and  the  heretic,  place  the  catholics,  generally  speaking,  in 

But  intliis  ciise  [of  the  Armada]  to  with-  command.     Sir  William  Stanley's  reoent 
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if  die  laws  depriving  them  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
had  been,  if  not  repealed,  yet  suffered  to  sleep,  after  these 
proofs  of  loyalty.  But  the  execution  of  priests  and  of  other 
catholics  became  on  the  contrary  more  frequent,  and  the  fines 
for  recosancy  exacted  as  rigorously  as  before.  *  A  statute 
was  enacted,  restraining  popish  recusants,  a  distinctive  name 
now  first  imposed  by  law,  to  particular  places  of  residence, 
and  subjecting  them  to  other  vexatious  provisions.t  All 
persons  were  forbidden  by  proclamation  to  harbour  any  of 
whose  conformity  they  were  not  assured.^  Some  indulgence 
was  doubtless  shown  during  all  Elizabeth's  reign  to  particu- 
lar persons,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  release  priests  from 
confinement ;  but  such  precarious  and  irregular  connivance 
gave  more  scandal  to  the  puritans  than  comfort  to  the  opposite 
party. 

The  catholic  martyrs  under  Elizabeth  amount  to  no  incon«* 
siderable  number.  Dodd  reckons  them  at  191  ;  ceneniob. 
Milner  has  raised  the  list  to  SM.  Fifteen  of  these,  *«''^*^'"' 
according  to  him,  suffered  for  denying  the  queen's  supremacy, 
126  for  exercising  their  ministry,  and  the  rest  for  being 
reconciled  to  the  Romish  church.  Many  others  died  of  hard- 
ships in  prison,  and  many  were  deprived  of  their  property.  § 

tnaAerj  tn  giving  up  Derenter  to  the  According  to  them,  its  publication  was 

%ffffifiri^  made  it  unreaflonable  for  them  delayed  till  after  the  death  of  Hatton, 

to  eomplain  of  exclusion  from  trust.    Nor  when  the  persecuting  part  of  the  queen's 

do  I  know  that  they  did  so.     But  trust  council  gained  the  ascendancy, 

and  toleratioD  are  two  different  things.  §  Butler,   178.      In    Coice*s   famous 

And  even  with  respect  to  the  former*  I  speech  in  opening  the  case  of  the  Powder- 

bdieve  it  fiir  better  to  leave  the  matter  in  plot,  he  says  that  not  more  than  thirty 

the  hands  of  the  executive  government,  priests  and  five  receivers  had  been  exe* 

wbirii  will  not  readily  suffer  itself  to  be  cuted  in  the  whole  of  the  queen's  reign, 

betrayed*  than  to  proscribe,  as  wc  have  and  for   religion   not   any   one.      State 

dooe^  wbde  bodies  by  a  legislative  ex-  Trials,  ii.  179. 

dusioo.      Whenever,  indeed,  the  govern'  Ur.  Lingard  says  of  those  who  were 

■mit  itsdf  is  not  to  be  trusted,  there  executed  between  1588  and  the  queen's 

arises  a  neir  condition  of  the  problem.  death,  *'  The  butchery,  with  a  few  excep- 

*  Strype,   vols.    iiL   and   iv.  passim,  tions,  was  performed  on  the  victim  while 

Liie  of  Whitgift,  401.   505.      Murden,  be  was  in  full  possession  of  his  senses.** 

667.      Bireh's    Memoirs   of  Elisabeth,  VoL  viil  p.  356.     I  should  be  glad  to 

Lingard,    &&      One  hundred   and    ten  think  that  the  few  exceptions  were  the 

tathf^vrv  suflfered  death  between  1588  and  other  way.     Much  would  depend  on  the 

160S.     lingard,  519.  humanity  of  the  sheriff,  which  one  might 

f  33  £liz.  e.  2.  hope  to  be  stronger  in  an  English  gen- 

I  Camden,  566*    Strjrpe,  iv.  56.    This  tleman  than  his  seal  against  popery.    But 

was  the  declaration   of  October,  1591,  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  there 

which    Andreas    Philopater    answered,  is  reason  to  believe  the  disgusting  cruelties 

Bifaadencim  aim    iDveigbs   against   it.  of  the  legal  sentence  to  have  been  fte- 
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There  seems  nevertheless  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting 
whether  any  one  who  was  executed  might  not  have  saved  his 
life  by  explicitly  denying  the  pope's  power  to  depose  the  queen. 
It  was  constantly  maintained  by  her  ministers,  that  no  one 
had  been  executed  for  his  religion.  This  would  be  an  odious 
and  hypocritical  subterfuge,  if  it  rested  on  the  letter  of  these 
statutes,  which  adjudge  the  mere  manifestation  of  a  belief  in 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
l)e  an  act  of  treason.  But  both  lord  Burleigh,  in  his  £xe« 
cution  of  Justice,  and  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  published  by 
Burnet*,  positively  assert  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  their  assertion  has  been  disproved.  This  certainly  fur- 
nishes a  distinction  between  the  persecution  under  Elizabeth, 
(which,  unjust  as  it  was  in  its  operation,  yet,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tended to  capital  inflictions,  had  in  view  the  security  of  the 
government),  and  that  which  the  protestants  had  sustained 
in  her  sister's  reign,  springing  from  mere  bigotry  and  vindic- 
tive rancour,  and  not  even  shielding  itself  at  the  time  with 
those  shallow  pretexts  of  policy  which  it  has  of  late  been 
attempted  to  set  up  in  its  extenuation.  But  that  which  ren- 
ders these  condemnations  of  popish  priests  so  iniquitous,  is, 
that  the  belief  in,  or  rather,  the  refusal  to  disclaim,  a  specu- 
lative tenet,  dangerous  indeed  and  incompatible  with  loyalty, 
but  not  coupled  with  any  overt  act,  was  construed  into 
treason ;  nor  can  any  one  alBfect  to  justify  these  sentences, 
who  is  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  refusal  of  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  while  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Stuart  sub- 
sisted, might  lawfully  or  justly  have  incurred  the  same 
penalty,  t 

quently   inflicted.      In   an    anonymous  f  ^^  Though   no   papists  were  in  this 

memorial  among  lord  Burleigh's  papers,  reign  put  to  death  purely  on  account  of 

written  about  15S6,  it  is  recommended  their  religion,  as  numberless  protestants 

that  priests  persisting  in  their  treasonable  had  been   in  the  woful  days  of  queen 

opinion  should  be   hanged,   "  and    the  Mary,  yet  many  were  executed  for  trea- 

manner  of  drawing  and  quartering  for-  soa"     Churton's  Life  of  Nowell,  p.  147. 

borne."     Strype,  iii.  620.     This  seems  to  Mr.  Southey,  whose  abandonment  of  the 

imply  that  it  had  been  usually  practised  oppressed  side  I  sincerely  regret,  holds 

on  the  living.     And  lord  Bacon,  in  his  the  same  language ;  and  a  later  writo', 

observations  on  a  libel  written  against  Mr.  Townsend,  in   his   Accusations  of 

lord  Burleigh  in  1592,  does  not  deny  the  History   against  the  Church  of  Rome, 

^fbowelUngs**  of  catholics;  but  makes  a  has  laboured  to  defend  the  capital,  as 

sort  of  apology  for  it,  as  **  less  cruel  than  well  as  other,  punishments  of  catholics 

the  wheel  or  forcipation,  or  even  simple  under  Elixabeth,  on  tlie  same  pretence  of 

burning.**     Bacon*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  5S4.  their  treason. 

*  Burnet,  iL  418.  Treason,  by  the  law  of  England,  and 
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An  apo1(^  was  always  deduce4  for  these  measures,  whe- 
ther  of  restricdoii  or  punishment,  adopted  against  all  adherents 
to  the  Roman  church,  from  the  restless  activity  of  that  new 
militia  which  the  Holy  See  had  lately  organised.  The  men* 
dicant  orders  established  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  lent 
former  popes  a  powerful  aid  towards  subjecting  both  the 
laity  and  die  secular  priesthood,  by  their  superior  learning 
and  ability,  their  emulous  zeal,  their  systematic  concert,  their 
implicit  ol>edience.  But,  in  all  these  requisites  for  good  and 
faithful  janissaries  of  the  church,  they  were  far  excelled 
by  the  new  order  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Rome,  I  believe, 
found  in  their  services  what  has  stayed  her  fall.  They  con- 
tributed in  a  very  material  degree  to  check  the  tide  of  the  Re- 
formation.  Subtle  alike  and  intrepid,  pliant  in  their  direction, 
unshaken  in  their  aim,  the  sworn,  implacable,  unscrupulous 
euemies  of  protestant  governments,  the  Jesuits  were  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  jealousy  and  restraint.  As  every  member  of 
that  society  enters  into  an  engagement  of  absolute,  unhesi- 
tating obedience  to  its  superior,  no  one  could  justly  complain 
that  he  was  presumed  capable  at  least  of  committing  any 
crimes  that  the  policy  of  his  monarch  might  enjoin.  But 
if  the  Jesuits  by  their  abilities  and  busy  spirit  of  intrigue  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  Rome,  they  raised  up  enemies  by  the 
same  means  to  themselves  within  the  bosom  of  the  church ; 
and  became  little  less  obnoxious  to  the  secular  clergy,  and  to 


KcordJng  to  the  oomxnon  use  of  language,  Elizabeth.  The  persons  convicted  could 
B  the  crime  of  rebellion  or  conspiracy  not  be  traitors  in  any  fair  sense  of  the 
against  the  goTemment  If  a  statute  is  word,  because  they  were  not  charged 
made,  by  which  the  celebration  of  certain  with  any  thing  properly  denominated 
religious  rites  is  subjected  to  the  same  treason.  It  certainly  appears  that  Cam- 
penalties  as  rebellion  or  conspiracy,  would  pian  and  some  other  priests  about  the 
any  man,  free  from  prejudice,  and  not  same  time  were  indicted  on  the  statute  of 
designing  to  impose  upon  the  uninformed,  Edward  III.  for  compassing  the  queen*s 
speak  of  persons  convicted  on  such  a  sta-  death,  or  intending  to  depose  her.  But 
tute  as  guilty  of  treason,  without  ex-  the  only  evidence,  so  &r  as  we  know  or 
pressing  in  what  sense  he  uses  the  words,  have  reason  to  suspect,  that  could  be 
or  deny  that  they  were  as  truly  punished  brought  against  them,  was  their  own  ad- 
fiir  their  religion  as  if  they  had  been  mission,  at  least  by  refusing  to  abjure  it, 
convicted  of  heresy  ?  A  man  is  punished  of  the  pope*s  power  to  depose  heretical 
for  religion,  when  he  incurs  a  penalty  for  princes.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to 
its  profession  or  exercise,  to  which  he  was  prove  that,  without  some  overt  act  to 
Dot  liable  on  any  other  account.  show  a  design  of  acting  upon  this 
Tbia  b  applicable  to  the  great  migority  principle,  it  could  not  fall  within  the 
of  cqpital  eoDvictions  on  thb  score  under  statute. 
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a  great  proportion  of  the  |aity,  than  to  the  protestants  whom 
they  were  commissioned  to  oppose.     Their  intermeddling 
character  was  shown  in  the  very  prisons  occupied  by  catholic 
recusants,  where  a  schism  broke  out  between  die  two  parties, 
and  the  secular  priests  loudly  complained  of  their  usurping 
associates.  *     This  was  manifestly  connected  with  the  great 
problem  of  allegiance  to  the  queen,  which  the  one  side  being 
always  ready  to  pay,  did  not  relish  the  sharp  usage  it  endur^ 
on  account  of  die  other's  disafiecdon.     The  council  indeed 
gave  some  signs  of  attending  to  diis  distinction,  by  a  pro- 
clamation issued  in  1602,  ordering  all  priests  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom,  unless  they  should  come  in  and  acknowledge 
their  allegiance,  with  whom  the  queen  would  take  farther 
order,  t     Thirteen  priests  came  forward  on  this,  with  a  de« 
claration  of  allegiance  as  full  as  could  be  devised.     Some  of 
the  more  violent  papists  blamed  them  for  this ;  and  the  Lou- 
vain  divines  concurred  in  the  censure,  t    There  were  now  two 
parties  among  the  English  catholics  ;  and  those  who,  goaded 
by  the  sense  of  long  persecution,  and  inflamed  by  obstinate 
bigotry,  regarded  every  heretical  government  as  unlawful  or 
unworthy  of  obedience,  used  every  machination  to  deter  die 
rest  from  giving  any  test  of  their  loyalty.     These  were  the 
more  busy,  but  by  much  the  less  numerous,  class ;  and  their 
influence  was  mainly  derived  from  the  laws  of  severity,  which 
they  had  braved  or  endured  with  fortitude.     It  is  equally 
candid  and  reasonable  to  believe  that,  if  a  fair  and  legal  tole- 
ration, or  even  a  general  connivance  at  the  exercise  of  their  wor- 
ship, had  been  conceded  in  the  first  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
she  would  have  spared  herself  those  perpetual  terrors  of  re- 
bellion which  occupied  all  her  later  years.     Rome  would  not 
indeed  have  been  appeased,  and  some  desperate  fanatic  might 
have  sought  her  life ;  but  the  English  catholics  collectively 


*  Wats(m*s  Quodlibets.  True  Relation  priests,  and  the  causes  of  all  the  discord 

of  the  Faction  begun  at  Wisbech,  1601.  in  the  English  nation."  P.  74.     I  hare 

These  tracts  contain  rather  an  unintercst-  seen  several  other  pamphlets  of  the  time 

ing  account  of  the  squabbles  in  Wisbech  relating  to  this  difference.  Some  account 

castle  among  the  prisoners,  but  cast  heavy  of  it  may  be  foimd  in  Camden,  648.,  and 

reproaches  on  the  Jesuits,  as  the  <'fire-  Strypciv.  194.,  as  well  as  in  the  catholic 

brands  of  all  sedition,  seeking  by  right  or  historians,  Dodd  and  Lingard. 
wrong  simply  or  absolutely  the  monarchy         j-  Rymer,  xy.  473.  4&8. 
of  all  England,  enemies   to   all  secular        \  Butler's  Engl.  Catholics,  p.  261. 
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woiild  have  repaid  her  protection  by  an  attachment,  which 
even  her  rigour  seems  not  wholly  to  have  prevented. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  entire   unanimity  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  this  reign  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  adherents  of  Rome.     Those  temporary  con- 
nivances or  remissions  of  punishment,  which,  though  to  our 
present  view  they  hardly  lighten  the  shadows  of  this  persecu- 
tion, exdted  loud  complaints  from  bigoted  men,  were  owing 
to  the  queen's  personal  humour,  or  the  influence  of  some 
advisers  more  liberal  than  the  rest.     Elizabeth  herself  seems 
always  to  have  inclined  rather  to  indulgence  than  extreme 
severity.     Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  for  some  years  her  chief 
fevourite,  incurred  odium  for  his  lenity  towards  papists,  and 
was,    in    their   own   opinion,    secretly   inclined   to   them.* 
Whitgift  found  enough  to  do  with  an  opposite  party.     And 
that  too  noble  and  high-minded  spirit,  so  ill  fitted  for  a  ser- 
vile and  dissembling  court,  the  earl  of  Essex,  was  the  con- 
sistent friend  of  religious  liberty,  whether  the  catholic  or 
the  puritan  were  to  enjoy  it.     But  those  councillors,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  favoured  the  more  precise  reformers,  and 
looked  coldly  on  the  established  church,  never  failed  to  de- 
monstrate their  protestantism  by  excessive  harshness  towards 
the  old  religion's  adherents.     That   bold   bad  man,  whose 
fitvonr  is  the  great  reproach  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  the  sagacious,  disinterested,  inexorable  Wal- 
singham,  were  deemed   the   chief  advisers   of  sanguinary 
punishments.     But,  after   their   deaths,  the   catholics  were 
mortified  to  discover  that  lord  Burleigh,  from  whom  they 
had  hoped  for  more  moderation,  persisted  in  the  same  seve- 
rities ;  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  principles  he  had  himself 
laid  down  in  the  paper  from  which  I  have  above  made  some 
extracts,  t 

The  restraints  and  penalties,  by  which  civil  governments 
have  at  various  times  thought  it  expedient  to  limit  the  reli- 

*  Ribadeneira  says,  that  Hatton  «am-  c.  9.     This  must  have  been  the  procla- 

mo  CathoKcusy  nihil  perinde  qnam  inno-  mation  of  29lh  Nov.  1591,  forbiddlog  all 

eentemiUorumsanguinemadeocrudeUter  persons  to   harbour  any   one,  of  whose 

perfandi  dolebat.**     He  prevented  Cecil  conformity  they  should  not  be  well  as- 

from  promulgaung  a  more  atrocious  edict  sured. 

than  any  other,  which  was  published  after  f  Birch,  i.  84. 
his  deatii  in  1591.  De  Schismate  Aoglie. 

M  4 
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gious  liberties  of  their  subjects,  may  be  arranged  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  scale.  The  first  and  slightest 
degree  is  the  requisition  of  a  test  of  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  as  the  condition  of  exercising  offices  of  civil 
trust.  The  next  step  is  to  restrain  the  free  promulgation  of 
opinions,  especially  through  the  press.  All  prohibitions  of 
the  open  exercise  of  religious  worship  appear  to  form  a  third, 
and  more  severe,  class  of  restrictive  laws.  Tliey  become  yet 
more  rigorous,  when  they  afford  no  indulgence  to  the  most 
private  and  secret  acts  of  devotion  or  expressions  of  opinion. 
Finally,  the  last  stage  of  persecution  is  to  enforce  by  legal 
penalties  a  conformity  to  the  established  church,  or  an  ab- 
juration of  heterodox  tenets. 

The  first  degree  in  this  classification,  or  the  exclusion  of 
dissidents  from  trust  and  power,  though  it  be  always  incum- 
bent on  those  who  maintain  it  to  prove  its  necessity,  may, 
under  certain  rare  circumstances,  be  conducive  to  the  political 
well-being  of  a  state ;  and  can  then  only  be  reckoned  an  en- 
croachment on  the  principles  of  toleration,  when  it  ceases  to 
produce  a  public  benefit  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  pri- 
vation it  occasions  to  its  objects.  Such  was  the  English  test 
act  during  the  interval  between  167^  and  1688.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  the  instances  which  the  history  of  mankind  affords, 
where  even  these  restrictions  have  been  really  consonant  to 
the  soundest  policy,  are  by  no  means  numerous.  Cases  may 
also  be  imagined,  where  the  free  discussion  of  controverted 
doctrines  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  subjected  to  some  limit- 
ation for  the  sake  of  public  tranquillity.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  necessity  of  restraining  an  open  exercise  of 
religious  rites  in  any  case,  except  that  of  glaring  immorality. 
In  no  possible  case  can  it  be  justifiable  for  the  temporal 
power  to  intermeddle  with  the  private  devotions  or  doctrines 
of  any  man.  But  least  of  all  can  it  carry  its  inquisition  into 
the  heart's  recesses,  and  bend  the  reluctant  conscience  to  an 
insincere  profession  of  truth,  or  extort  from  it  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  error,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment. 
The  statutes  of  Elizabeth's  reign  comprehend  every  one  of 
these  progressive  degrees  of  restraint  and  persecution.  And 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  writers  worthy  of  respect 
should,  either  through  undue  prejudice  against  an  adverse 
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religion,  or  through  timid  acquiescence  in  whatever  has  been 
enacted,  have  ofiered  for  this  odious  code  the  false  pretext  of 
political  necessity.  That  necessity,  I  am  persuaded,  can 
never  be  made  out :  the  statutes  were,  in  many  instances, 
absolutely  unjust ;  in  others,  not  demanded  by  circumstances ; 
in  almost  all,  prompted  by  religious  bigotry,  by  excessive 
apprehension,  or  by  the  arbitrary  spirit  with  which  our 
government  tvas  administered  under  Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE   LAWS    OF   ELIZABETH*S    REIGN    RESPECTING 
PROTESTANT    NON-CONFORMISTS. 

Origin  of  the  Differences  among  the  English  Protestants  —  Religious  Inclinations 
of  the  Queen  —  Unwillingness  of  many  to  comply  with  the  established  Cere^ 
monies  —  Confirmity  enforced  by  the  Archbishop  —  Against  the  Disposition  of 
others  —  A  more  determined  Opposition,  about  1570,' led  by  Ccartwright —^ 
Dangerous  Nature  of  his  Tenets —  Puritans  supported  in  the  Commons  — and 
in  some  measure  by  the  Council ^^  Prophesytngs  —  Archbishops  Grindal  and 
Whitgift  —  Conduct  of  the  latter  in  enforcing  Conformity — High  Commission 
Court  —  Lord  Burleigh  averse  to  Severity  —  Puritan  Lwels  —  Attempt  to  set 
up  Presbyterian  System  —  House  of  Commons  averse  to  episcopal  Authority — 
Independents  liable  to  severe  Laws — Hooker's  JEcclesiastical  Polity  —  Its 
Character  —  Spoliation  of  Church  Revenues  —  General  Remarks  —  Letter  of 
Walsingham  in  Defence  of  the  Queen*s  Government, 

The  two  statutes  enacted  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
monly called  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity, 
are  the  main  links  of  the  Anglican  church  with  the 
temporal  constitution,  and  establish  the  subordination  and  de- 
pendency of  the  former ;  the  first  abrogating  all  jurisdiction  and 
legislative  power  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  except  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown ;  and  the  second  prohibiting  all  changes  of 
rites  and  discipline  without  the  approbation  of  parliament.  It 
was  the  constant  policy  of  this  queen  to  maintain  her  eccle- 
siastical prerogative  and  the  laws  she  had  enacted.  But  in 
following  up  this  principle  she  found  herself  involved  in  many 
troubles,  and  had  to  contend  with  a  religious  party,  quite 
opposite  to  the  Romish,  less  dangerous  indeed  and  inimical 
to  her  government,  but  full  as  vexatious  and  determined. 

I  have  in  another  place  slightly  mentioned  the  differences 
Origin  of  the  that  began  to  spring  up  under  Edward  VI.  between 
•mong  the  thc  moderate  reformers  who  established  the  new 
tettanu.  Auglicau  church,  and  those  who  accused  them  of 
proceeding  with  too  much  forbearance  in  casting  off  super- 
stitions and  abuses.     These  diversities  of  opinion  were  not 
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widioat  some  relation  to  those  which  distinguished  the  two 
great  fiEunilies  of  protestantism  in  Europe.  Luther,  intent  on 
his  own  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  had  shown  much 
indiflSra'ence  about  retrenching  exterior  ceremonies,  and  had 
even  favoure<^  especially  in  the  first  years  of  his  preaching, 
that  specious  worship  which  some  ardent  reformers  were 
eager  to  reduce  to  simplicity.*  Crucifixes  and  images,  tapers 
and  priestly  vestments,  even  for  a  time  the  elevation  of  the 
host  and  the  Latin  mass-book,  continued  in  the  Lutheran 
churches ;  while  the  disciples  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin  were 
carefully  eradicating  them  as  popish  idolatry  and  superstition. 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  the  founders  of  the  English  Reform- 
ation, justly  deeming  themselves  independent  of  any  foreign 
master,  adopted  a  middle  course  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  ritual.  The  general  tendency  however  of  pro- 
testants,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  was  towards 
the  simpler  forms ;  whether  through  the  influence  of  those 
foreign  divines  who  co-operated  in  our  Reformation,  or  be- 
cause it  was  natural  in  the  heat  of  religious  animosity  to 
recede  as  far  as  possible,  especially  in  such  exterior  distinc- 
tions, from  the  opposite  denomination.  The  death  of  Edward 
seems  to  have  prevented  a  further  approach  to  the  scheme  of 
Geneva  in  our  ceremonies,  and  perhaps  in  our  church-govern- 
ment. During  the  persecution  of  Mary's  reign,  the  most 
eminent  protestant  clergymen  took  refuge  in  various  cities 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They  were  received  by  the 
Calvinists  with  hospitality  aud  fraternal  kindness  ;  while  the 
Ludieran  divines,  a  narrow-minded  intolerant  faction,  both 
neglected  and  insulted  them.t  Divisions  soon  arose  among 
themselves  about  the  use  of  the  English  service,  in  which  a 
pretty  considerable  party  was  disposed  to  make  alterations. 
The  chief  scene  of  these  disturbances  was  Frankfort,  where 
Knox,  the  famous  reformer  of  Scotland,  headed  the  inno- 
vators ;  while  Cox,  an  eminent  divine,  much  concerned  in  the 
establishment  of  Edward  VI.,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely, 
stood  up  for  the  original  liturgy.  Cox  succeeded  (not  quite 
fairly,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  only  narrative  we  possess,)  in 
driving  his  opponents  from  the  city ;  but  these  disagreements 

*  Sleidan*  Hist  de  la  Reformation,  f  Strype's  Cranmer,  354. 

par  Courajer,  ii.  74. 
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were  by  no  means  healed,  when  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
recalled  both  parties  to  their  own  country,  neither  of  them 
very  likely  to  display  more  mutual  charity  in  their  prosperous 
hour,  than  they  had  been  able  to  exercise  in  a  common  per- 
secution.* 

The  first  mortification  these  exiles  endured  on  their  return 
was  to  find  a  more  dilatory  advance  towards  public  reform- 
ation of  religion,  and  more  of  what  they  deemed  lukewarm- 
ness,  than  their  sanguine  zeal  had  anticipated.^  Most  part  of 
this  delay  was  owing  to  the  greater  prudence  of  the  queen's 
councillors,  who  felt  the  pulse  of  the  nation  before  they  ven- 
tured on  such  essential  changes.  But  there  was  yet  another 
uciigioui  obstacle,  on  which  the  reformers  had  not  reckoned. 
inclinations  Elizabeth,  though  resolute  against  submitting  to  the 
queen.  papal  suprcmacy,  was  not  so  averse  to  all  the  tenets 
abjured  by  protestants,  and  loved  also  a  more  splendid  wor- 
ship than  had  prevailed  in  her  brother's  reign  ;  while  many 
of  those  returned  from  the  Continent  were  intent  on  copying 
a  still  simpler  model.  She  reproved  a  divine  who  preached 
against  the  real  presence,  and  is  even  said  to  have  used 
prayers  to  the  Virgin.t  But  her  great  struggle  with  the 
reformers  was  about  images,  and  particularly  the  crucifix, 
which  she  retained,  with  lighted  tapers  before  it,  in  her 
chapel ;  though  in  the  injunctions  to  the  ecclesiastical  visiters 
of  15599  they  are  directed  to  have  them  taken  away  from 


*  These  transactions   have  been  per-  Sraalcaldic  league  of  the  German  princes, 

petUBted  by  a  tract,  entitled  Discourse  of  whose   bigotry  would   admit  none   but 

the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  first  published  members   of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 

in  1575,  and  reprinted  in  the  well-known  Jewell's  letters  to  Peter  Martyr,  in  the 

collection  entitled  The  Phoenii.      It  is  appendix  to  Burnet's  third  yolume,  and 

fairly  and  temperately  written,  though  lately  published   more  accurately,  with 

with  an  avowed  bias  towards  the  puritan  many  of  other  reformers,  by  the  Parker 

party.     Whatever  we  read  in  any  his-  Society,  [1845,]  throw  considerable  light 

torian  on  the  subject,  is  derived  from  this  on   the   first  two  years   of  £lizabeth*s 

authority ;  but  the  refraction  is  of  course  reign  ;  and  show  that  famous  prelate  to 

very  dififerent  through  the  pages  of  Col-  have  been  what  afterwards  would  have 

lier  and  of  Neal.  been  called  a  precisian  or  puritan.     He 

f  Strype*s  Annals,  ii.  1.     There  was  even  approved  a  scruple  Elizabeth  enter- 

a  Lutheran  party  at  the  beginning  of  her  tained  about  her  title  of  head  of  the 

reign,  to  which  the  queen  may  be  said  to  church,  as  appertuning  only  to  Christ, 

have  inclined,  not    altogether  from   re-  But  the  unreasonableness  of  the  discon- 

ligion,  but  from  policy.     Id.  i.  53.    Her  tented  party,  and  the  natural   tendency 

situation   was  very  hazardous;    and,  in  of  a  man   who  has  joined  the   side  of 

order   to  connect  herself  with   sincere  power  to  deal  severely  with  those  he  has 

allies,  she  had  thoughts  of  joining  the  left,  nuide  him  afterwards  their  enemy. 
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churches**  This  concession  she  must  have  made  very  re- 
luctandy,  for  we  find  proofs  the  next  year  of  her  inclination 
to  restore  them ;  and  the  question  of  their  lawfulness  was 
debated,  as  Jewell  writes  word  to  Peter  Martyr,  by  himself 
and  Grindal  on  one  side,  against  Parker  and  Cox,  who  had 
been  persuaded  to  argue  in  their  favour.t  But  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  men  so  distinguished  as  Jewell,  Sandys,  and 
Grindal,  of  whom  the  first  declared  his  intention  of  resigning 
his  bishopric  in  case  this  return  towards  superstition  should 
be  made,  compelled  Elizabeth  to  relinquish  her  project,  t 
The  crucifix  was  even  for  a  time  removed  from  her  own 
diapel,  but  replaced  about  1570.  § 

There  was,  however,  one  other  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  old  and  new  religions,  upon  which  her  majesty  could  not  be 
broog'ht  to  adopt  the  protestant  side  of  the  question.  This  was 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  to  which  she  expressed  so  great 
an  aversion,  that  she  would  never  consent  to  repeal  the  sta-* 
tute  of  her  sister's  reign  against  it.  ||  Accordingly  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  though  they  married  by  connivance,  or  rather  by 
an  ungracious  permission^,  saw,  with  very  just  dissatisfaction. 


*  Roods  and  relics  accordingly  were  Parker,  Appendix,  29 ;  a  veiy  remark- 

bfoken  to  pieces  and  burned  throughout  able  letter. 

the  kingdom,  of  which  Collier  makes  loud  §  Strype^s  Parker,  310.      The  arch- 

complaint.    This,  Strype  says,  gave  much  bishop  seems  to  disapprove  this  as  incx- 

ofience  to  the  catholics ;  and  it  was  not  pedient,  but  rather  coldly ;    he  was  far 

the  most  obvious  method  of  inducing  from  sharing  the  usual  opinions  on  this 

them  to  conform.  subject,     A   puritan   pamphleteer  took 

f  Bamet,  iii.  Appendix,  S90.   Strype's  the  liberty  to  name  the  queen's  chapel 

Parker,  4€.  as  **  the  pattern  and  precedent  of  all  su- 

t  Qvantum  anguror,  non  scribam  ad  perstition,**     Strype's  Annals,  i  471 » 

tc  posthae  episeopua.     £o  enim  jam  res  ||    Burnet,  ii.  395. 

pervenit,  nt  aut  crucei  argenteie  et  stan-  %  One  of  the  injunctions  to  the  visit- 

nec,  qtias  dos  ubique  confregimus,  re-  prs   of  1559,   reciting  the  offence  and 

stttuendse    unt,  aut  episcopatus    relin-  slander  to  the  church  that  had  arisen  by 

qaaidi.      Burnet,  294.     I  conceive  that  lack  of  discreet  and  sober  behaviour  in 

by  ermeet  we  are  to  understand  crucifixes,  many  ministers,  both  in  choosing  of  their 

not  mere  crosses ;  though  I  do  not  find  wives,  and  in  living  with  them,  directs 

the  word,  even  in  Du  Cange,  used  in  the  that  no  priest  or   deacon   shall   marry 

fenner  sense.     Sandys  writes,  that  he  had  without  the  allowance  of  the   bishops, 

Dcariy  been  deprived  for  expressing  him-  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,   dwelling 

self  warmly  against  images.      Id.  296.  near  the  woman's  abode,  nor  without  the 

Other  proofi  of  the  text  may  be  found  consent  of  her  parents  or  kinsfolk,  or, 

in   the   same   collection,  ss  well   as   in  for  want  of  these,  of  her  nuister  or  mis* 

Strype's  Annals,  and  his  Life  of  Parker,  tress,  on  pain  of  not  being  permitted  to 

£ven  Parker  seems,  on  one  occasion,  to  exercise  the  ministry,  or  hold  any  bene- 

bare  expected  the  queen  to  make  such  a  fice ;  and  that  the  marriages  of  bishops 

letrogrsde  movement  in  religion  as  would  should  be  approved  by  the  metropolitan, 

eompel  them  all  to  disobey  her.     Life  of  and  also  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
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their  children  treated  by  the  law  as  the  o&pring  of  con- 
cubinage.*  This  continued,  in  legal  strictness,  till  the  first 
year  of  James,  when  the  statute  of  Mary  was  explicitly 
repealed ;  though  I  cannot  help  suspecting  diat  clerical  mar- 
riages had  been  tacitly  recognised,  even  in  courts  of  justice, 
long  before  that  time.  Yet  it  appears  less  probable  to  derive 
Elizabeth's  prejudice  in  this  respect  from  any  deference  to 
the  Roman  discipline,  than  from  that  strange  dislike  to  the 
most  lawful  union  between  the  sexes,  which  formed  one  of 
the  singularities  of  her  character. 

Such  a  reluctance  as  the  queen  displayed  to  return  in 
every  point  even  to  the  system  established  under  Edward, 
was  no  slight  disappointment  to  those  who  thought  that  too 
little  had  been  effected  by  it.  They  had  beheld  at  Zurich  and 
Greneva,  the  simplest,  and,  as  they  conceived,  the  purest  form 
of  worship.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  vestments  still 
worn  by  the  clergy,  as  in  the  days  of  popery,  though  in 
themselves  indifferent,  led  to  erroneous  notions  among  the 


the  queen.  Somen  Tracts,  i.  6S,  Burnet,  And  decisiTe  proofs  are  brought  by 
ii.  S98.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Strype,  that  the  marriages  of  the  ciergy 
vhen  a  host  of  low-bred  and  illiterate  were  not  held  legal,  in  the  first  part  at 
priests  were  at  once  released  from  the  least  of  the  queen's  reign.  Blisabeth  her- 
obligation  to  celibacy,  many  of  them  self,  after  having  been  sumptuovsly  en- 
would  abuse  their  liberty  improvidently,  tertained  by  the  archbishop  at  Lambeth, 
or  even  scandalously ;  and  this  proba-  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Parker  with  the  fol* 
bly  had  increased  Elizabeth's  prejudice  lowing  courtesy :  **  Afa<liMi(the  styleof  a 
against  clerical  matrimony.  But  I  do  married  lady)  I  may  not  call  you  ;mitfres9 
not  suppose  that  this  injunction  was  ever  (the  appellation  at  that  time  of  an  un- 
much  regarded.  Some  time  afterwards  married  woman)  I  am  loth  to  call  you ; 
(Aug.  1561)  she  put  forth  another  ex-  but  however  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
traordinary  injunction,  that  no  member  cheer.**  This  lady  ia  styled,  in  deeds 
of  a  college  or  cathedral  should  have  his  made  while  her  htisband  was  archlnshop^ 
wife  living  within  its  precincts,  under  Ftirkery  alias  HarleMton ;  which  was  her 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  preferments,  maiden  name.  And  she  dying  before  ber 
Cecil  sent  this  to  Parker,  telling  him  at  husband,  her  brother  is  called  her  heir* 
the  same  time  that  it  was  with  great  at-law,  though  she  left  children.  But  the 
difficulty  he  had  prevented  the  queen  archbishop  procured  letters  of  legitima- 
from  altogether  forbidding  the  marriage  tion,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of 
of  priests.  Life  of  P.,  107.  And  the  inheritance.  Life  of  Parker,  p.  511. 
archbishop  himself  says,  in  the  letter  Others  did  the  same.  Annals,  i.  8.  Yet 
above  mentioned,  '*  I  was  in  a  horror  to  such  letters  were,  I  conceive,  beyond  the 
hear  such  words  to  come  from  her  mild  queen's  power  to  grant,  and  could  not 
nature  and  Christianly  learned  consci-  have  obtained  any  regard  in  a  court  of 
ence,  as  she  spake  concerning  God*s  holy  law. 

ordinance  and  institution  of  matrimony.**  In  the  diocese  of  Bangor  it  was  usual 

*  Sandys  writes    to    Parker,    April,  for  the  clergy,  some  years  after  Elisa* 

1559,  **  The  queen's  majesty  will  wink  beth*s  accession,  to  pay  the  bishop  fiv  a 

at  it,  but  not  stablish  it  by  law,  which  is  licence  to  keep  a  concubine.     Strype*^ 

nothing  else  but  to  bastard  our  children."  Parker,  SOS. 
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people,  and  kept  alive  a  recollection  of  former  superstitions, 
wtkich  would  render  their  return  to  them  more  easy  in  the 
event  of  another  political  revolution.*  They  disliked  some 
other  ceremonies  for  the  same  reason.  These  objections 
were  by  no  means  confined,  as  is  perpetually  insinuated,  to  a 
few  discontented  persons.  Except  archbishop  Parker,  who 
had  remained  in  England  during  the  late  reign,  and  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  taken  a  strong  part  at  Frankfort 
against  innovation,  all  the  most  eminent  churchmen,  such  as 
Jewell,  Grindal,  Sandys,  Nowell,  were  in  favour  of  leaving 
off  the  surplice  and  what  were  called  the  popish  ceremonies.t 
Whether  their  objections  are  to  be  deemed  narrow  and  frivo- 
lous or  otherwise,  it  is  inconsistent  with  veracity  to  dissemble, 
that  the  queen  alone  was  the  cause  of  retaining  those  observ- 
ances, to  whidi  the  great  separation  from  the  Anglican  esta- 
Uishment  is  ascribed.  Had  her  influence  been  withdrawn, 
surplices  and  square  caps  would  have  lost  their  steadiest  friend ; 
and  several  other  little  accommodations  to  the  prevalent  dis- 
positions of  protestants  would  have  taken  place.  Of  this 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  when  we  read  the  proceedings 
of  the  convocation  in  1562,  when  a  proposition  to  abolish 
most  of  the  usages  deemed  objectionable  was  lost  only  by  a 
vote,  the  numbers  being  59  to  58.  t 

In  thus  restraining  the  ardent  zeal  of  reformation,  Eliza- 
beth may  not  have  been  guided  merely  by  her  own  prejudices, 
without  far  higher  motives  of  prudence  and  even  of  equity. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  in  what  proportion  the  two  con- 
flicting religions  were  blended  on  her  coming  to  the  throne. 


*  Burnet,  iii.  305.  Grindal,  when  first  named  to  the  see  of 

t  JeveU's  letters    to    BuUinger,   in  London,  had  his  scruples  about  wearing 

Boraet,  are  full  of  proo&  of  his  dissatis-  the  episcopal  habits  removed  by  Peter 

fiietioo  ;  and  those  who  feel  any  doubts  Martyr.     Strype's  Grindal,  29. 
may  easily  satisfy  themselves  from  the        |  It  was  proposed  on  this  occasion  to 

BBoe  collection,  and  from  Strype  as  to  abolish  all  saints*  days,  to  omit  the  cross 

the  others.     The  current  opinion,  that  in  baptism,  to  leave  kneeling  at  the  com- 

these  scruples  were  imbibed  during  the  munion  to  the  ordinary's  discretion,  to 

bsnishmeni  of  our  reformers,  must  be  take  away  organs,  and  one  or  two  more 

received  with  great  allowance.     The  dis-  of  the  ceremomes  then  chiefly  in  dis* 

like  to  some  parts  of  the  Anglican  ritual  pute.  Burnet,  iii  303^,  and  Append.  319. 

had  begun  at  home ;  it  had  broken  out  Strype,  L  297.  299.     Nowell  voted   in 

at  Frankfort ;  it  is  displayed  in  all  the  the  minority.     It  can  hardly  be  going 

early  documents    of    Elisabeth's  reign  too  fiur  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  ma^ 

by  the  English  divines,  fiur  more  warm-  jority  were  attached  to  the  old  religion, 
ly  than  by  their  Swin  correspondents. 
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The  reformed  occupied  most  large  towtis,  and  were  no  doubt 
a  more  active  and  powerful  body  than  their  opponents.  Nor 
did  the  ecclesiastical  visitors  of  1559  complain  of  any  resist- 
ance, or  even  unwillingness,  among  the  people.*     Still  the 

*  Jewell,  one  of  these  visitors,  writes  the  nation  as  catholic  in  the  middle  of  this 
afterwards  to  Martyr,  **  Invenimus  ubi-  reign,  the  number  of  recusants  certified  to 
que  animos  multitudinis  satis  propensos  the  council  under  23  £liz.c.l. amounted 
ad  religionem ;  ibi  etiam,  ubi  omnia  pu-  only  to  fifty  thousand;  and,  if  we  can  trust 
tabantur  fore  difficillima.  ...  c  Si  quid  the  authority  of  other  lists,  they  were 
erat  obstinatae  malitiae,  id  totum  erat  in  much  fewer  before  the  accession  of  James, 
presbyter  is,  ill  is  praesertim,  qui  aliquando  This  writer,  I  may  observe  in  passings 
stetissent  ^nostra sententia.**  Burnet, iiL  has  through  haste  and  thoughtlessness. 
Append.  289.  The  common  people  in  misstated  a  passage  he  cites  ftom  Mur- 
XiOndon  and  elsewhere,  Strype  says,  took  den*s  State  Papers,  p.  605.,  and  confound- 
an  active  part  in  demolishing  images;  ed  the  persons  suspected  for  religion  in  the 
the  pleasure  of  destruction,  I  suppose,  city  of  London,  about  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
mingling  with  their  abhorrence  of  idol-  mada,  with  the  whole  number  of  men  fit 
atry.  And  during  the  conferences  held  for  arms ;  thus  making  the  former  amount 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Jan.  1559,  be-  to  seventeen  thousand  and  eighty-three, 
tween  the  catholic  and  protestant  divines,  Mr.  Butler  has  taken  up  so  paradox- 
the  populace,  who  had  been  admitted  as  ical  a  notion  on  this  subject,  that  he 
spectators,  testified  such  disapprobation  literally  maintains  the  catholics  to  have 
of  the  former,  that  they  made  it  a  pre-  been  at  least  one  half  of  the  people  at  the 
text  of  breaking  off  the  argument  There  epoch  of  the  Gunpowder-plot.  Vol.  i. 
was  indeed  such  a  tendency  to  anticipate  p.  295.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  at 
the  government  in  reformation,  as  neces-  what  time  he  supposes  the  grand  apo« 
sitated  a  proclamation,  Dec.  28.  1558,  stasy  to  have  been  consummated.  Car- 
silencing  preachers  on  both  sides.  dinal  Bentivoglio  gives  a  very  different 

Mr.  Butler  says,  from  several  circum-  account ;   reckoning  the  real   catholics, 

stances  it  is  evident  that  a  great  minority  such  as  did  not  make  profession  of  heresy, 

of  the  nation  then  inclined  to  the  Roman  at  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  ; 

catholic  religion.     Mem.  of  £ng.  Catho-  though  he  supposes  that  four  fifUis  might 

lies,  i.  146.     But  his  proofs  of  this  are  become  such,  from  secret  inclination  or 

extremely  weak.       The  attachment   he  general  indifference,  if  it  were  onoe  esta- 

supposes  to  have  existed  in  the  laity  to-  blished.      Opere  di  Bentivoglio,  p.  83. 

Wards  their  pastors  may  well  be  doubted ;  edit.  Paris,  1645.    But  I  presume  neither 

it  could  not  be  founded  on  the  natural  Mr.  Butler  nor  Dr.  Lingard  would  own 

grounds  of  esteem  ;  and  if  Rishton,  the  these  adiaphoritU. 

continuator  of  Sanders    de    Schismate,  The  latter  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 

whom  he  quotes,  says  that  one  third  of  reckons  the  Hugonots  of  France,  soon 

the  nation  was  protestant,  we  may  surely  after  1560,  at  only  one  hundredth  part 

double  the  calculation  of  so  determined  a  of  the  nation,  quoting  for  this  Castelnau, 

papist.    As  to  the  influence  which  Mr.  B.  an  useful  memoir  writer,  but  no  authority 

alleges  the  court  to  have  employed  in  on  a  matter  of  calculation.     The  stern 

elections  for  Elizabeth  s  first  parliament,  spirit  of  Coligni,  airox  animut  CatomiM, 

the  argument  would  equally  prove  that  rising  above  all  misfortune,  and  uncon- 

the  majority  was  protestant  under  Mary,  querable  except  by  the  darkest  treachery, 

since   she    had    recourse    to   the  same  is  sufiiciently  admirable  without  reducing 

means.      The  whole  tenor  of  historical  his  party  to  so  miserable   a   fraction, 

documents  in   Elizabeth *8  reign  proves  The  Calvinists  at  this  time  are  reckoned 

that  the  catholics  soon  became  a  mine-  by  some  at  one   fourth,  but  more  Ire- 

rity,  and  still  more  among  the  common  quently  at  one  tenth,  ofthe  French  nation, 

people    than    the    gentry.     The  north  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 

of   England,  where  their  strength  lay,  when  proscription   and  massacre,  luke- 

was  in  every  respect  the  least  important  warmness  and  self-interest,  had  thinned 

part  of  the  kingdom.     Even  according  to  their  ranks,  they  are  estimated  by  Benti- 

Dr.  Lingard,  who  thinks  fit  to  claim  half  voglio  (icfri  nqtra)  at  one  fifteenth. 
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Romish  party  was  extremely  numerous:  it  comprehended 
the  fiu-  greater  portion  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  all  those 
who,  having  no  turn  for  controversy,  clung  with  pious 
reverence  to  the  rites  and  worship  of  their  earliest  associa- 
tions. It  might  be  thought  perhaps  not  very  repugnant  to 
wisdom  or  to  charity,  that  such  persons  should  be  won  over 
to  the  reformed  faitli  by  retaining  a  few  indifferent  usages, 
which  gratified  their  eyes,  and  took  off  the  impression,  so  un- 
pleasant to  simple  minds,  of  religious  innovation.  It  might 
be  urged  that,  should  even  somewhat  more  of  superstition 
remain  a  while  than  rational  men  would  approve,  the  mischief 
would  be  far  less  than  to  drive  the  people  back  into  the  arms 
of  popery,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
destroying  at  once  all  old  landmarks  of  reverence, — a  dan- 
gerous fanaticism,  or  a  careless  irreligion.  I  know  not  in 
what  degree  these  considerations  had  weight  with  Elizabeth ; 
but  they  were  such  as  it  well  became  her  to  entertain. 

We  live,  however,  too  far  from  the  period  of  her  accession 
to  pass  an  unqualified  decision  on  the  course  of  policy  which  it 
was  best  for  the  queen  to  pursue.  The  difficulties  of  effect- 
iiig  a  compromise  between  two  intolerant  and  exclusive 
sects  were  perhaps  insuperable.  In  maintaining  or  altering 
a  religions  establishment^  it  may  be  reckoned  the  general  duty 
of  governments  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  But 
it  is  also  a  rule  of  human  policy  to  favour  the  more  efficient 
^  determined,  which  may  not  always  be  the  more  numer- 
ous, party.  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  that  it  would 
iiot  have  been  practicable,  by  receding  a  little  from  that  uni- 
formity which  governors  delight  to  prescribe,  to  have  pal- 
liated in  a  great  measure,  if  not  put  an  end  for  a  time  to, 
the  discontent  that  so  soon  endangered  the  new  establish- 
mait  The  frivolous  usages,  to  which  so  many  frivolous 
objections  were  raised,  such  as  the  tippet  and  surplice,  the 
^  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  matrimony,  the 
posture  of  kneeling  at  the  communion,  might  have  been  left 
to  private  discretion,  not  possibly  without  some  inconveni- 
ence, but  with  less,  as  I  conceive,  than  resulted  from  render- 
ntg  their  observance  indispensable.  Nor  should  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  common  reply,  that  no 
concessions  of  this  kind  would  have  ultimately  prevented 

VOL.  I.  N 
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the  disunion  of  the  church  upon  more  essential  differences 
than  these  litigated  ceremonies ;  since  the  science  of  policy, 
like  that  of  medicine,  must  content  itself  with  devising 
remedies  for  immediate  danger,  and  can  at  best  only  retard 
the  progress  of  that  intrinsic  decay  which  seems  to  be  the 
law  of  all  things  human,  and  through  which  every  institu- 
tion of  man,  like  his  earthly  frame,  must  one  day  crumble 
into  ruin. 

The  repugnance  felt  by  a  large  part  of  the  protestant 
unwniing.  ^^^^SY  ^  ^^  ceremonies  with  which  Elizabeth 
toVompTy^^  would  uot  couscut  to  dispcusc,  showed  itself  in 
MUbiubed  irregular  transgressions  of  the  uniformity  prescribed 
ceremoDiet.    ]^y  q^^^^q^     Somc  coutiuucd  to  wcaT  the  habits, 

others  laid  them  aside ;  the  communicants  received  the  sacra* 
ment,  sitting,  or  standing,  or  kneeling,  according  to  the 
minister's  taste ;  some  baptized  in  the  font,  others  in  a 
basin ;  some  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  others  without  it. 
The  people  in  London  and  other  towns,  siding  chiefly  with 
the  malecontents,  insulted  such  of  the  clergy  as  observed  the 
prescribed  order.  *  Many  of  the  bishops  readily  connived  at 
deviations  from  ceremonies  which  they  disapproved.  Some, 
who  felt  little  objection  to  their  use,  were  against  imposing* 
them  as  necessary,  t  And  this  opinion,  which  led  to  very 
momentous  inferences,  began  so  much  to  prevail,  that  we 
soon  find  the  objections  to  conformity  more  grounded  on  the 
unlawfulness  of  compulsory  regulations  in  the  church  pre* 
scribed  by  the  civil  power,  than  on  any  special  impropriety 
in  the  usages  themselves.  But  this  principle,  which  perhaps 
the  scrupulous  party  did  not  yet  very  fully  avow,  was  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  supremacy  vested  in  the  queen, 
of  which  fairest  flower  of  her  prerogative  she  was  abundantly 
tenacious.  One  thing  was  evident,  that  the  puritan  male- 
contents  were  growing  every  day  more  numerous,  more 
determined,  and  more  likely  to  win  over  the  generality  of 
those  who  sincerely  favoured  the  protestant  cause.  There 
were  but  two  lines  to  be  taken ;  either  to  relax  and  modify 

*  Strype*8  Parker,  158,153.     Collier,  WeUi,  for  having  made  a  man  do  pe- 

508.     In  the  LADsdowne  Collection,  toI.  nance  for  adultery  in  a  square  cap. 
TiiL  47.,  it  a  letter  from  Parker,  Apr.         f  Strype*8  Parker,  157.  173. 
XS6S,  oomplaining  of  Turoer,  dean  of 
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the  regnlatioiis  which  gave  oflfence,  or  to  enforce  a  more 
punctual  <4>servation  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  far  more 
probable  that  the  former  course  would  have  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  that  mischief,  which  the  second  manifestly  aggravated. 
For  in  this  early  stage  the  advocates  of  a  simpler  ritual  had 
by  no  means  assumed  the  shape  of  an  embodied  faction, 
whom  concessions,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  apt  to  satisfy, 
but  naoabered  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  portion  of 
the  hierarchy.  Parker  stood  nearly  alone  on  the  other  side, 
but  alone  more  dian  an  equipoise  in  the  balance,  through  his 
high  station,  his  judgment  in  matters  of  policy,  and  his  know- 
le^e  of  the  queen's  disposition.  He  had  possibly  reason  to 
ai^rehend  that  Elizabedi,  irritated  by  the  prevalent  humour 
for  alteration,  might  burst  entirely  away  from  the  protestant 
side,  or  stretch  her  supremacy  to  reduce  the  church  into  a 
siavi^  suljection  to  her  caprice.  *  This  might  induce  a  man 
of  his  sagacity,  who  took  a  far  wider  view  of  civil  affairs  than 
his  iM-ethren,  to  exert  himself  according  to  her  peremptory 
ooomEiand  for  universal  conformity.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  whole  of  his  conduct  to  this  supposition ;  and  in 
the  copious  memorials  of  Strype,  we  find  the  archbishop 
rath^*  exciting  the  queen  to  rigorous  measures  against  the 
puritans  than  standing  in  need  of  her  admonition,  t 

The  unsettled  state  of  exterior  religion  which  has  been 
mentioned  lasted  till  1565.     In  the  beginning  of  conformity 
that  year  a  determination  was  taken  by  the  queen,  the^'ili^ch.  ^ 
or  nuher  perhaps  the  archbishop,  to  put  a  stop  to  ^gainit  the 
all  irregularities  m  the  public  service.    Ue  set  forth  of  ot^«»- 
a  book  called  Advertisements,  containing  orders  and  regula- 
tioDS  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy.     This  modest  title 

*  This    appficbenrion  of   Etinilwth's  the  queen  to  proceed.     Her  wavering 

taking  a  disgust  to  protestantism  is  inti-  conduct,  partly  owing  to  caprice,  partly 

mated  in  a  letter  of  bishop  Cox,  Strype's  to  insincerity,  was  naturally  vexatious  to 

Parker,  229.  a  man  of  his  firm  and  ardent  temper. 

f  Parker  sometimes  declares  himself  Possibly  he  might  cUssemble  a  little  in 

willing  to  see  some  indulgence  as  to  the  writing  to  Cecil,  who  was  against  driving 

habits  and  other  matters ;  but  the  queen*s  the  puritans  to  extremities.     But,  on  the 

^^offYft^pAm    being  peremptory,  he   bad  review  of  hb  whole  behaviour,  he  must  be 

thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  them,  though  reckoned,  and  always  has  been  reckoned 

lure  warning  her  ^t  the  puritan  minis-  the  most  severe  disciplinarian  of  Eliza- 

ters  would  not  give  way :  225.  227.  This,  beth's  first  hierarchy,  though  more  vio- 

however,   is  not  consistent  with  other  lent  men  came  afterwards. 
where  he  appears  to  importune 
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was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  queen's  withholding  her 
sanction  of  its  appearance  through  Leicester's  iniSaence.* 
The  primate's  next  step  was  to  summon  before  the  eccle-> 
siastica]  commission  Sampson,  dean  of  Christchurch,  and 
Humphrey,  president  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  men  of 
signal  non-conformity,  but  at  the  same  time  of  such  eminent 
reputation  that,  when  the  law  took  its  course  against  them, 
no  other  offender  could  hope  for  indulgence.  On  refusing* 
to  wear  the  customary  habits,  Sampson  was  deprived  of  his 
deanery ;  but  the  other  seems  to  have  been  tolerated,  t  This 
instance  of  severity,  as  commonly  happens,  rather  irritated 
than  intimidated  the  puritan  clergy,  aware  of  their  numbers, 
their  popularity,  and  their  powerful  friends,  but  above  all 
sustained  by  their  own  sincerity  and  earnestness.  Parker 
had  taken  his  resolution  to  proceed  in  the  vigorous  course  he 
had  begun.  He  obtained  from  the  queen  a  proclamation, 
peremptorily  requiring  a  conformity  in  the  use  of  the  clerical 
vestments  and  other  matters  of  discipline.  The  London 
ministers,  summoned  before  himself  and  their  bishop  Grin- 
dal,  who  did  not  very  willingly  co-operate  with  his  metropo- 
litan, were  called  upon  for  a  promise  to  comply  with  the 
legal  ceremonies,  which  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety-eight  re- 
fused to  make.  They  were  in  consequence  suspended  from 
their  ministry,  and  their  livings  put  in  sequestration.  But 
these  unfortunately,  as  was  the  case  in  all  this  reign,  were 
the  most  conspicuous,  both  for  their  general  character,  and 
for  their  talent  in  preaching,  t 

Whatever  deviations  from  uniformity  existed  within  the 
pale  of  the  Anglican  church,  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
made  to  form  separate  assemblies ;  nor  could  it  be  deemed 
necessary,  while  so  much  indulgence  had  been  conceded  to 
the  scrupulous  clergy.  But  they  were  now  reduced  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  imposition  of  those  rites  they  disliked 
would  justify,  or  render  necessary,  an  abandonment  of  their 
ministiy.     The  bishops  of  that  school  had  so  far  overcome 

*  Strype's  Annals,  416.    Life  of  Par-  Parker,  184.     Sain|»on   had  relbaed  a 

fcer,  159.     Some  years  after,  these  ad-  bishopric  on  account  of  these  ceremontea. 

Tertisements  obtained  the  queen's  sane-  Burnet,  iii.  292. 

tion,  and  got  the  name  of  Articles  and        ^  Life  of  Parker,  214.    Strype  says»  p. 

Ordinances.     Id.  160.  S2S,  that  the  suspended  ministers  preached 

t  Strype*!  Annals,  416.  430.     Life  of  again  after  a  little  tune  by  connivance*   . 
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their  repugnance,  as  not  only  to  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  but,  in  some  instances,  to  employ  compulsion  to- 
wards others.  *     A  more  unexceptionable,  because  more  dis- 
interested, judgment  was  pronounced  by  some  of  the  Swiss 
reformers  to  whom  our  own  paid  great  respect — Beza,  Gual- 
ter,  and  Bullinger ;  who,  while  they  regretted  the  continuance 
of  a  few  superfluous  rites,  and  still  more  the  severity  used 
towards  good  men,  dissuaded  their  friends  from  deserting 
their  vocation  on  that  account.     Several  of  the  most  respect- 
aUe  opponents  of  the  ceremonies  were  equally  adverse  to  any 
open  sdiism.  t     But  the  animosities  springing  from  heated 
zeal,  and  the  smart  of  what  seemed  oppression,  would  not 
suffer  the  English  puritans  generally  to  acquiesce  in  such 
temperate  counsels.     They  began  to  form  separate  conventi- 
cles in  London,  not  ostentatiously  indeed,  but  of  course  with- 
out the  possibility  of  eluding  notice.    It  was  doubtless  worthy 
of  much  consideration,  whether  an  established  church-govern- 
ment  could  wink  at  the  systematic  disregard  of  its  discipline 
by  those  who  were  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  partook  of 
its  revenues.    And  yet  there  were  many  important  consider- 
ations derived  from  the  posture  of  religion  and  of  the  state, 
which  might  induce  cool-headed  men  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  too  much  straightening  the  reins.     But  there  are  few,  I 
trust,  who  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  puritan  clergy,  after 
bebg  excluded  from  their  benefices,  might  still  claim  from  a 
just  government  a  peaceful  toleration  of  their  particular  wor- 
ship.   This  it  was  vain  to  expect  from  the  queen's  arbitrary 
^irit,  the  imperious  humour  of  Parker,  and  that  total  dis- 
i^^ard  of  the  rights  of  conscience  which  was  common  to  all 
parties  in  the  sixteenth  century.     The  first  instance  of  actual 


*  JeireU  is  siud  to  baye  become  itrict  from  their  own,  as  to  the  necessity  ef 

Bk  enfintiog  the  use  of  the  surplice.  Ao-  baptism.     In  Strype*s  Annals,  501 .,  we 

osh,  421.  have  the  form  of  an  oath  taken  by  all 

t  Strype*s  Anoals»  L  423.,  ii«  816.  midwives,  to  exercise  their  calling  with- 
in of  Parker,  24S.  348.  Burnet,  iii.  out  sorcery  or  superstition,  and  to  bap- 
Sia  325.  337.  Bishops  Grindal  and  tize  with  the  proper  words.  It  was 
Horn  wrote  to  Zurich,  saying  plainly,  it  abolished  by  James  I. 
W  not  their  fault  that  the  habits  were  Beza  was  more  dissatisfied  than  the 
not  laid  aside,  with  the  cross  in  baptism,  Helvetic  divines  with  the  state  of  the 
the  OK  of  organs,  baptism  by  women,  &c  English  church;  Annals,  L  452.  Collier, 
p.  314.  Tlus  last  usage  was  much  in-  503. ;  but  dissuaded  the  puritans  from 
Tcighed  against  by  the  Calvinists,  because  separation,  and  advised  them  rather  to 
it  inrolved  a  theological  tenet  differing  comply  with  the  ceremonies.     Id.  511« 
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punishment  inflicted  on  protestant  dissenters  was  in  Jund 
15679  when  a  company  of  more  than  one  hundred  were 
seized  during  their  religious  exercises  at  Plummer's  Hall, 
which  they  had  hired  on  pretence  of  a  wedding,  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  them  were  sent  to  prison.  *  They  behaved  on 
their  examination  with  a  rudeness,  as  well  as  self-sufficiency, 
that  had  already  begun  to  characterise  the  puritan  faction. 
But  this  cannot  excuse  the  fatal  error  of  molesting  men  for 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion. 

These  coercive  proceedings  of  the  archbishop  were  feebly 
seconded,  or  directly  thwarted,  by  most  leading  men  both  in 
church  and  state.  Grindal  and  Sandys,  successively  bishops 
of  London  and  archbishops  of  York,  were  naturally  reckoned 
at  this  time  somewhat  favourable  to  the  non-conforming  mi- 
nisters, whose  scruples  they  had  partaken*  Parkhurst  and 
Pilkington,  bishops  of  Norwich  and  Durham,  were  openly  on 
their  side.t  They  had  still  more  effectual  support  in  the 
queen's  council.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  who  possessed  more 
power  than  any  one  to  sway  her  wavering  and  capricious 
temper,  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick, 
regarded  as  the  steadiest  protestants  among  the  aristocracy, 
the  wise  and  grave  lord  keeper  Bacon,  the  sagacious  Wd- 
singham,  the  experienced  Sadler,  the  zealous  KnoUys,  con<^ 
sidered  these  objects  of  Parker's  severity  either  as  demanding 
a  purer  worship  than  had  been  established  in  the  church,  or 
at  least  as  worthy  by  their  virtues  and  services  of  more  in- 
dulgent treatment,  t  Cecil  himself,  though  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  archbishop,  and  concurring  generally  in  his  mea^ 
sures,  was  not  far  removed  from  the  latter  way  of  thinking, 
if  his  natural  caution  and  extreme  dread  at  this  juncture  of 
losing  the  queen's  favour  had  permitted  him  more  unequi- 
vocally to  express  it.  Those  whose  judgment  did  not  incline 
them  towards  the  puritan  notions,  respected  the  scruples  of 
men  in  whom  the  reformed  religion  could  so  implicitly  con- 
fide. Tliey  had  regard  also  to  the  condition  of  the  church. 
The  far  greater  part  of  its  benefices  were  supplied  by  con- 

*  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  242.     Life  (  ^^'  2^^*     l^e  cburch  had  but  two 

of  Grindal,  114.  or   three  friends,   Strype  says,   in  Use 

f  Burnet,  iii.  SI 6.     Strype^s  Parker,  council  about  157S,  ofwbom  CecU 

155,  et  alibi.  the  chief.     Id.  SS6, 
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formists  of  veiy  doubtfal  sincerity,  who  would  resume  their 
mass-books  with  more  alacrity  than  they  had  cast  them 
a^de.*  Such  a  deficiency  of  protestant  clergy  had  been 
eiq»erienced  at  the  queen's  accession,  that  for  several  years  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  appoint  laymen,  usually  mechanics, 
to  read  the  service  in  vacant  churches,  t  These  were  not 
always  wholly  illiterate ;  or  if  they  were,  it  was  no  more  than 
might  be  said  of  ibe  popish  clergy,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  were  destitute  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and  could  read 
little  Latin,  t  Of  the  two  universities,  Oxford  had  become 
so  strongly  attached  to  the  Romish  side  during  the  late  reign, 
thaty  after  the  desertion  or  expulsion  of  the  most  zealous  of 
that  party  had  almost  emptied  several  colleges,  it  still  for 

*  Bumet  says,  on  Uie  authority  of  the  Tacant     Annals,  i.  328.     But  in  Ely, 

vishon*  reports,  that  out  of  9400  bene-  out  of  152  cores,  only  53  were  served  in 

ficed  elei^men,  not  more  than  about  1560.     L.  of  Parker,  72. 
SOD  refused  to  conform.   Hiis  caused  for        {  Parker  wrote  in  1561  to  the  bishops 

some  years  just  apprehennons    of  the  of  his  province,  ei^joining  them  to  send 

danger  into  which  religion  was  brought  him  certificates  of  the  names  and  quali- 

by  their  retaining  their  affections  to  the  ties  of  all  their  clergy ;  one  column,  in 

old  superstition ;  so  that,"  he  proceeds,  the  form  of  certificate^  was  for  learning : 

**  if  queen  dizabeth  had  not   lived    so  **  And   this,**  Strype  says,  **  was  com- 

loDg  as  she  did,  till  all  that  generation  monly  set  down ;   Latind  aliqua  verba 

was  dead*  and  a  new  set  of  men  better  Intel! igit,    Latind    utcunque    intelligit, 

educated  and  principled  were  grown  up  Latine  pauca  intelligit,*'  &c.    Sometimes, 

and  put  in  their  rooms ;  and  if  a  prince  however,  we  find  doctus.      L.  of  Parker, 

of  another  religion  had  succeeded  before  95.    But  if  the  clergy  could  not  read  the 

that  time,  they  had  probably  turned  about  language  in  which   their  very  prayers 

again  to  the  old  superstition  as  nimbly  were  composed,  what  other  learning  or 

at  tftiey  had  done  before  in  queen  Mary's  knowledge  could  they  have  ?     Certainly 

days.**    VoL  ii.  p.  401 .    It  would  be  easy  none ;  and  even  those  who  had  gone  far 

to  multiply  testimonies  out  of  Strype,  to  enough  to  study  the  school  logic  and 

the  papist  inclinations  of  a  great  part  of  divinity,  do  not  deserve  a  much  higher 

the  clergy  in  the  first  part  of  this  reign,  place  than  the  wholly  uninstructed.     The 

They   axe   said   to  have  been   sunk   in  Greek  tongue  was  never  peneraUy  taught 

soperstitioD  and  looseness  of  living.    An-  in  the  universities  or  public  schools  till 

oals,  L  1 66.  the  Reformation,  and  perhaps  not  so  soon. 

t  Strype*s  Annals,  1S8.  177.     Collier,         Since  this  note  was  written,  a  letter 

436.  465.     This  seems  to  show  that  more  of  Gibson  has  been  published  in  Pepys' 

churches  were  empty  by  the  desertion  of  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.,  mentioning  a 

popish    incumbents  than  the  foregoing  catalogue  he  had  found  of  the  clergy  in 

note  would  lead  us  to  suppose.    I  bdieve  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  a.d.  1 563, 

that  many  went  off  to  foreign  parts  from  with  their  qualifications  annexed.  Three 

time  to  time,  who  had  complied  in  1 559 ;  only  are  described  9B    docti   Latin^  et 

and  others  were  put  out  of  their  livings.  Graced ;  twelve  are  called  docti  simply ; 

The  Roman  catholic  writers  make  out  nine,   Latind  docti :    thirty-one,  Latind 

a  longer  list  than   Bumet*s  calculation  mediocriter  intelligentes :  forty-two.  La* 

allowB.  tind  perperam,  utcunque  aliquid,  pauca 

It  appears  from  an  account  sent  in  to  verba,  &c.  intelligentes ;   seventeen   are' 

the  privy  council  by  Parkhurst,  bishop  non  docti  or  indocti.       If  this  was  the 

of  Norwich,  in  1562,  that  in  his  diocese  case  in  London,  what  can  we  think  of 

more  than  one  third  of  the  benefices  were  more  remote  parts  ? 
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many  years  abounded  with  adherents  to  the  old  religion.  * 
But  at  Cambridge,  which  had  been  equally  popish  at  the 
queen's  accession,  the  opposite  faction  soon  acquired  the 
ascendant.  The  younger  students,  imbibing  ardently  the  new 
creed  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  excited  by  puritan  ser- 
mons, began  to  throw  off  their  surplices,  and  to  commit  other 
breaches  of  discipline,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  generation  to  come  would  not  be  less  apt  for  innovation 
than  the  present,  t 

*  In  the  straggle  made  for  popery  at  to  Elisabeth  on  her  acoenion  (Heanie*s 

the  queen*8  accession,  the  lower  house  of  edition  of  Roper*s  Life  of  More,  p.  173.) 

convocation  sent  up  to  the  bishops  five  shows  the  accommodating  character  of 

Articles  of   faith,  all   strongly    Roman  theae  academies.     Hiey  extol  Maty  as 

catholic.      These  had    previously   been  an  excellent  qiieen,  but  are  consoled  by 

transmitted  to  the  two  universities,  and  the  thought  of  her  excellent  successor, 

returned  with  the  bands  of  the  greater  One  sentence  is  curious :  **  Cum  patri, 

part  of  the  doctors  to  the  first  four.  The  fratri,  Mnwi,  nihil  fuerit  republicA  eariua» 

fifth   they    scrupled,  as    trenching   too  reiigione  optatius,  vera  gloriil   dulcius; 

much   on  the  queen's  temporal  power,  cum  in  hao  fiuniliA  hae  laudes  floruerint 

Burnet,  ii.  388.,  iii.  269.  vehementer  confidimus,  &c,  quie  qusdexa 

Strype  says,  the  universities  were  so  stirpis  sis,  easdem  cupidissime  prosecu- 

addicted  to  popery,  that  for  some  years  turam."     It  was  a  singular  train  of  com- 

few   educated   in  them   were  ordained,  plaisance  to  praise  Henry's,   Edward's* 

Life  of  Grindal,  p.   50.     And  Wood*s  and  Mary*s,  religious  sentiments  in  the 

Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford  same  breath ;   but  the  queen  might  at 

contains  many  proofs  of  its  attachment  to  least  learn  this  firom  it,  that  whether  she 

the  old  reltgipn.     In  Exeter  College,  as  fixed  on  one  of  their  creeds,  or  devised  a 

late  as  1578,  there  were  not  above  four  new  one  for  herself,  she  was  sure  of  the 

protestants  out  of  eighty,  "  all  the  rest  acquiescence  of  this  ancient  and  learned 

secret  or  open    Roman  aflectionaries."  body.      A  preceding  letter   to  cardinal 

These    chiefly    came    from    the    west,  Pole,  in  which  the  times  of  Henry  and 

**  where  popery   greatly  prevailed,  and  Edward    are    treated    more   cavalierly, 

the  gentry  were   bred  up  in  that  reli-  seems  by  the  style,  which  is  very  el^pant, 

gion.'*     Strype*8  Annals,  ii.  539.     But  to  have  been  the  production  of  the  same 

afterwards.  Wood  complains,  <*  through  pen. 

the  influenoe  of  Humphrey  and  Bey-  t  The  fellows  and-scholars  of  St.  John*3 
nolds  (the  latter  of  whom  became  di-  College,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
vinity  lecturer  on  secretary  Walsingbam^s  threw  off  their  hoods  and  surplices,  ia 
foundation  in  1586),  the  disposition  of  1565,  without  any  opposition  firom  their 
the  times,  and  the  long  continuance  of  master,  till  CeoU,  as  chancellor  of  the 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  principal  patron  university,  took  up  the  matter,  and  in- 
of  the  puritanical  faction,  in  the  place  of  sisted  on  their  conformity  to  the  esta- 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  face  of  the  uni-  blished  regulations.  This  gave  much 
versity  was  so  much  altered  that  there  dissatisfiution  to  the  university  ;  not  only 
was  little  to  be  seen  in  it  of  the  church  the  more  intemperate  party,  but  many 
of  England,  according  to  the  principles  heads  of  colleges  and  grave  men,  among 
and  positions  upon  which  it  was  first  re-  whom  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  the 
formed.**  Hist,  of  Oxford,  voL  iL  p.  228.  name  of  Whitgift,  interceding  with  their 
Previously,  however,  to  this  change  to-  chancellor  for  some  mitigation  as  to  these 
wards  puritanism,  tlie  university  had  not  unpalatable  observances.  Strype*s  An- 
been  Anglican,  but  popish  ;  which  Wood  nals,  i.  441.  Life  of  Parker,  194.  Cam- 
liked  much  better  than  the  first,  and  bridge  had,  however,  her  catholics,  as 
nearly  as  well  as  the  second.  Oxford  had  her  puritans,  of  whom  Dr. 

A  letter  firom  the  upivetsity  of  Oxford  Caius,  founder  of  the  college  that  bears 
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The  first  period  in  the  history  of  puritanism  includes  the 
time  from  the  queen's  accession  to   1570,  during  Amorede- 
which  the  retention  of  superstitious  ceremonies  in  ^Jjl^ulSn, 
the  church  had  been  the  sole  avowed  ground  of  MbVc!i?t- 
complaint.     But  when  these  obnoxious  rites  came  ^^^ 
to  be  enforced  with  unsparing  rigour,  and  even  those  who 
voluntarily  renounced  the  temporal  advantages  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  were  hunted  from  their  private  conventicles,  they 
began  to  consider  the  national  system  of  ecclesiastical  regi- 
men as  itself  in  fault,  and  to  transfer  to  the  institution  of 
episcopacy  that  dislike  they  felt  for  some  of  the  prelates. 
The  ostensible  founder  of  diis  new  school  (though  probably 
its  tenets  were  by  no  means  new  to  many  of  the  sect)  was 
Thomas    Cartwright,    the   Lady   Margaret's    professor   of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.     He  began  about  1570  to  inculcate 
the  unlawfulness  of  any  form  of  church-government,  except 
what  the  apostles  had  instituted,  namely,  the  presbyterian. 
A  deserved  reputation  for  virtue,  learning,  and  acuteness,  an 
ardent  zeal,  an  inflexible  self-confidence,  a  vigorous,  rude, 
and  arrogant  style,  marked  him  as  the  formidable  leader  of  a 
religious  faction.*     In   157^  he  published  his  celebrated 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament,  calling  on  that  assembly  to 
reform  the  various  abuses  subsistinsf  in  the  church.  _ 
in  this  treatise,  sucn  a  hardy  spuit  of  mnovation  g;;[^^^^ 
was  displayed,  and  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
so  novel  and  extraordinary  were  developed,  that  it  made  a 
most  important  epoch  in  the  contest,  and  rendered  its  ter-* 
mination  far  more  improbable.     The  hour  for  liberal  con- 
cessions had  been  sufiered  to  pass  away ;  the  archbishop's 
intolerant  temper  had  taught  men  to  question  the  authority 
diat  oppressed  them,  till  the  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  fought 
for  a  tippet  and  a  surplice,  but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the  temporal  constitu- 
tion of  England. 

It  had  been  the  first  measure  adopted  in  throwing  oflf  the 
yoke  of  Rome  to  invest  the  sovereign  with  an  absolute  con- 
hit  nune,  was  among  the  most  remark-  as  paramount  visitor  over  every  college, 
able.  Id.  200.  The  chancellors  of  Ox-  making  them  reverse  any  act  which  be 
ford  and  Cambridge,  Leicester  and  Cecil,  disapproved.  Strype,  passim, 
kept  a  very  strict  hand  over  them,  espe-  *  Strype's  Annals,  i.  583.  Life  of 
dally  the  latter,  who  seems  to  have  acted     Parker,  312.  347.     ]((ife  of  Whitgift,  27. 
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trol  over  the  Anglican  church ;  so  that  no  part  of  its  coercive 
discipline  could  be  exercised  but  by  his  authority^  nor  any 
laws  enacted  for  its  governance  without  his  sanction.  This 
supremacy,  indeed,  both  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VL  had 
carried  so  far,  that  the  bishops  were  reduced  almost  to  the 
rank  of  temporal  officers  taking  out  commissions  to  rule 
their  dioceses  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  Cranmer  had 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  Henry  those  sjHritual  functions 
which  have  usually  been  reckoned  inherent  in  the  order  of 
clergy.  Elizabeth  took  some  pains  to  soften,  and  almost 
explain  away,  her  supremacy,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  catho^ 
lies ;  while,  by  means  of  tlie  high  commission  court,  esta- 
blished by  statute  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  she  was 
practically  asserting  it  with  no  little  despotism.  But  the 
avowed  opponents  of  this  prerogative  were  hitherto  chiefly 
those  who  looked  to  Rome  for  another  head  of  their  church. 
The  disciples  of  Cartwright  now  learned  to  claim  an  eccle- 
siastical independence,  as  unconstrained  as  any  that  the 
Romish  priesthood  in  the  darkest  ages  had  usurped.  **  No 
civil  magistrate  in  councils  or  assemblies  for  church  matters,'* 
he  says  in  his  Admonition,  **  can  either  be  chief-moderator, 
over-ruler,  judge,  or  determiner ;  nor  has  he  such  authority 
as  that,  without  his  consent,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  make  any  church  orders  or  ceremo- 
nies. Church  matters  ought  ordinarily  to  be  handled  by 
church  officers.  The  principal  direction  of  them  is  by  God's 
ordinance  committed  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  to 
the  ecclesiastical  governors.  As  these  meddle  not  with  the 
making  civil  laws,  so  the  civil  magistrate  ought  not  to  ordain 
ceremonies,  or  determine  controversies  in  the  church,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  intrench  upon  his  temporal  authority. 
'Tis  the  prince's  province  to  protect  and  defend  the  councils 
of  his  clergy,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  see  their  decrees  executed, 
and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  them ;  but  to  exercise  no 
spiritual  jurisdiction.*'*  **  It  must  be  remembered,**  he 
says  in  another  place,  **  that  civil  magistrates  must  govern 
the  church  according  to  the  rules  of  God  prescribed  in  his 
word ;  and  that  as  they  are  nurses,  so  they  be  servants  unto 

*  Cartwright^s  Admonition,  quoted  in  NeaVs  Hist,  of  Paritftosi  i.  88. 
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the  church ;  and  as  they  rule  in  the  church,  so  they  must 
remember  to  submit  themselves  unto  the  church,  to  submit 
their  sceptres,  to  throw  down  their  crowns  before  the  church, 
yea,  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  to  lick  the  dust  o£f  the  feet  of 
die  dinrch/'  *  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  I  am  transcribing 
the  words  of  a  protestant  writer ;  so  much  does  this  passage 
call  to  mind  the  tones  of  infatuated  arrogance  which  had  been 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Gregory  VIL  and  of  those  who  trod 
in  his  footsteps^t 

The  strength  of  the  protestant  party  had  been  derived, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  far  less  from  their  supe-> 
riority  in  argument,  however  decisive  this  might  be,  than 
from  that  desire  which  all  classes,  and  especially  the  higher, 
had  long  experienced  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
diraklom  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  For  it  is  ever  found, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  do  not  so  much  as  give  a 
hearing  to  novel  systems  in  religion,  till  they  have  imbibed, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  a  secret  distaste  to  that  in  which 
they  have  been  educated.  It  was  therefore  rather  alarming 
to  such  as  had  an  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
knew  the  encroachments  formerly  made  by  the  hierarchy 
throughout  Europe,  encroachments  perfectly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Roman  see,  to  perceive  the  same  pretensions 
urged,  and  the  same  ambition  and  arrogance  at  work,  which 
had  imposed  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  their  fathers.  With 
whatever  plausibility  it  might  be  maintained  that  a  connexion 

^  Madox*s  Yindication  of  Church  of  quotes    passages  from    Knox's    Second 

Kflglanil   against   Neal,  p.   1S2.      This  Blast,  inconsistent  with  any  government, 

wiiter  quotes  several  very  extravagant  except  one  slavishly  subservient  to  the 

passages  from  Cartwright,  which  go  to  church.     P.  444.     The  non-juring  his- 

prove  irresistibly  that  he  would  have  made  torian  holds  out  the  hand  of  fellowship 

DO  compromise  short  of  the  overthrow  to  the  puritans   he   abhors,  when  they 

of  tbe  established  church  (p.  11  !,&&).  preach    up    ecclesiastical   independence, 

**  As  to  you,  dear  brethren,"  he  said  in  Collier  liked  the   royal    supremacy   as 

a  puiitan  tract  of  1570,  **  whom  God  little  as  Cartwright ;    and  in  giving  an 

bath  called  into  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  account  of  Bancroft's  attack  on  tbe  non-» 

the   Lord   keep    you  ctnistant,  that  ye  conformists  for  denying  it,  enters  upon  a 

yield  nehher  to  toleration,  neither  to  any  long  discussion  in  fiivour  of  an  absolute 

other  subtle  persuasions  of  dispensations  emancipation  from  the  control  of  laymen. 

and  licenses,  which  were  to  fortify  their  P.  610.      He  does  not  even  approve  the 

Romish  practices ;  but,  as  you  fight  the  determination  of  the  judges  in  Cawdrey*s 

liord's  fight,  be  valiant.**  Madox,  p.  287.  case  (5  Coke's  Reports),  though  against 

t  These  principles  had  already  been  the  non-conformists,  as  proceeding  on  a 

brooebed  by  those  who  called   Calvin  wrong  principle  of  setting  up  the  state 

master ;  he  had  himself  become  a  sort  of  above  the  church.     P.  634. 
propbet-king  at  Geneva.     And  Collier 
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with  temporal  magistrates  could  only  corrupt  the  purity  and 
shackle  the  liberties  of  a  Christian  church,  this  argument 
was  not  for  them  to  urge  who  called  on  those  magistrates  to 
do  the  church's  bidding,  to  enforce  its  decrees,  to  punish  its 
refractory  members ;  and  while  they  ^disdained  to  accept  the 
prince's  co-operation  as  their  ally,  claimed  his  service  as  their 
minister.  The  protestant  dissenters  since  the  revolution,  who 
have  almost  unanimously,  and,  I  doubt  not,  sincerely,  de* 
dared  their  averseness  to  any  religious  establishment,  espe- 
cially as  accompanied  with  coercive  power,  even  in  favour  of 
their  own  sect,  are  by  no  means  chargeable  with  these  errors 
of  the  early  puritans.  But  the  scope  of  Cartwright's  de- 
claration was  not  to  obtain  a  toleration  for  dissent ;  not  even, 
by  abolishing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  polity,  to  place  the 
di£ferent  professions  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing ;  but  to 
substitute  his  own  model  of  government,  the  one,  exclusive, 
unappealable  standard  of  obedience,  with  all  the  endowments, 
so  far  as  applicable  to  its  frame,  of  the  present  church,  and 
with  all  the  support  to  its  discipline  that  the  civil  power 
could  aSbrd.  * 

We  are  not  however  to  conclude  that  every  one,  or  even 
the  majority,  of  those  who  might  be  counted  on  the  puritan 
side  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  would  have  subscribed  to  these 
extravagant  sentences  of  Cartwright,  or  desired  to  take  away 
the  legal  supremacy  of  the  crown,  t     That  party  acquired 

*  The  school  of  Cartwright  were  as  our  reformers  at  Zurich,  BuUinger  and 
little  disposed  as  the  episcopalians  to  see  Gualter,  however  they  had  faToored  the 
the  laity  iatten  on  church  property,  principles  of  the  first  non-conformists, 
Bancroft,  in  his  famous  sermon  preached  write  in  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
at  PauPs  Cross  in  1588  (p.  24.),  divides  innovators  of  1574.  Strype*s  Annals,  ii. 
the  puritans  into  the  clergy  factious,  and  316.  And  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  a  ro- 
the  lay  fiMJtious.  The  former,  he  says^  fuser  to  conform,  speaks,  in  a  remarkable 
contend  and  lay  it  down  in  their  suppli-  letter  quoted  by  Fuller  in  his  Church 
cation  to  parliament  in  1585,  that  things  History,  p.  107.,  of  Ikctiosa  ilia  Purita« 
once  dedicated  to  a  sacred  use  ought  so  nonxm  capita,  sayine  that  he  is  totus  ab 
to  remain  for  ever,  and  not  to  be  con-  lis  alienus,  and  unwilling  perbacchari  in 
verted  to  any  private  use.  The  lay,  on  episcopos.  The  same  is  true  of  Bernard 
the  contrary,  think  it  enough  for  the  Gilpin,  who  disliked  some  of  the  cere- 
clergy  to  fare  as  the  apostles  did.  Cart  monies,  and  had  subscribed  the  articles 
Wright  did  not  spare  those  who  longed  with  a  reservation,  <*  so  far  as  agreeable 
to  pull  down  bishoprics  for  the  sake  of  to  the  word  of  God ;  "  but  was  wholly 
plundering  them,  and  charged  those  who  opposed  to  the  new  reform  of  church 
held  impropriations  with  sin.  Bancroft  discipline.  Carleton*s  Life  of  Gilpin,  and 
takes  delight  in  quoting  his  bitter  phrases  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography, 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.  vol.  iv.  Neal  has  not  reported  the  matter 

t  The  old  friends  and  protectors  of  faithfully. 
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Strength  by  the  prevailing  hatred  and  dread  of  popery,  and 
by  the  disgust  which  the  bishops  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  excite.  If  the  language  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  puritans  breathed  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion that  might  one  day  become  dangerous,  many  were  of 
opinion  that  a  spirit  not  less  mischievous  in  the  present  hier- 
archy, under  the  mask  of  the  queen's  authority,  was  actually 
manifesting  itself  in  deeds  of  oppression.  The  upper  ranks 
among  the  laity,  setting  aside  courtiers,  and  such  as  took  little 
interest  in  the  dispute,  were  chiefly  divided  between  those 
attached  to  the  ancient  church  and  those  who  wished  for 
further  alterations  in  the  new.  I  conceive  the  church  of 
England  party,  that  is,  the  party  adverse  to  any  species  of 
ecdesiastical  change,  to  have  been  ihe  least  numerous  of  the 
three  during  this  reign ;  still  excepting,  as  I  have  said,  the 
neutrals,  who  commonly  make  a  numerical  majority,  and  are 
counted  along  with  the  dominant  religion.*  But  by  the 
act  of  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  Roman  catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  house  of  commons ;  or,  if  some  that  way  affected 
might  occasionally  creep  into  it,  yet  the  terror  of  penal  laws 
impending  over  their  heads  would  make  them  extremely  cau-« 
tious  of  betraying  their  sentiments.     This  contributed,  with 

^  *■  The  puritaDt"  says    Persons  the  out  of  trust  in  fiither  Persons,  but  because 

Jesuit,  in  1 594,  **  is  more  generally  ik-  they  coincide  with  much  besides  that  has 

iroured  throughout  the  nSlm  with  all  occurred  to  me  in  reading,  and  especially 

those  which  are  not  of  the  Roman  re-  with  the  parliamentary   proceedings  of 

ligioo  than  is  the  protestant,  upon  a  cer-  this  reign.     The  following  observation 

tain  general  persuasion  that  bis  profession  will  confirm   (what  may  startle   some 

ia  the  more  perfect,  especially  in  great  readers,)  that  the  puritans,  or  at  least 

towns,  where  preachers  have  made  more  those  who  rather  favoured  them,  had  a 

iDpression  in  the  artificers  and  burghers  minority  among  the  protestant  gentry  in 

thai  in  the  country  people.     And  among  the  queen's  days.      It  is  agreed  on  all 

the  piotestants  theinselTes,  all  those  that  hands,  and  is  quite  manifest,  that  they 

were    leas    interested    in    ecclesiastical  predominated  in  the  house  of  commons, 

livings*  or  other  preferments  depending  But  that  house  was  composed,  as  it  has 

on  the  state,  are  more  affected  commonly  ever  been,  of  the  principal  landed  pro- 

fo  the  puritans,  or  easily  are  to  be  in-  prietors,  and  as  much  represented  the 

dneed  to  pa^  that  way  for  the  same  general  wish  of  the  community  when  it 

reason^*"      Dolenian^s  Conference  about  demanded  a  further  reform  in  religious 

the  next   Succession  to  the   Crown  of  matters,  as  on  any  other  subject.     One 

England,  p.  S42.     And   again :    "  The  Would  imagine,  by  the  manner  in  which 

puritan  party  at  home,  in   £ng1and,  is  some  express  themselves,  that  the  dis* 

tbonght  tobemost  vigorous  of  any  other,  contented  were  a  small  faction,  who  by 

that  ia  to  say,  most  ardent,  quick,  bold,  some  unaccountable  means,  in  despite  at 

rcsolnte,  and  to  have  a  great  part  of  the  the  government  and  the  nation,  formed  a 

best  captains  and  soldiers  on  their  side,  minority  of  all  parliaments  under  £lixa« 

which  is  a  point  of  no  small  moment."  beth  and  her  two  successors. 

P.  844.     I  do  not  qupte  these  passages  .  .     . 
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the  prevalent  tone  of  public  opinion,  to  throw  such  a  weight 
into  the  puritanical  scale  in  the  commons,  as  it  required  all 
the  queen's  energy  to  counterbalance. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  April  1571)  a  few  days  only 
Puritans  ^<^^r  the  commencement  of  the  session,  Mr.  Strick- 
inX'^.  land,  **  a  grave  and  ancient  man  of  great  zeal,''  as 
'°^''  the  reporter  styles  him,  began  the  attack  by  a  long 
but  apparently  temperate  speech  on  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
tending  only  to  the  retrenchment  of  a  few  superstitions,  as 
they  were  thought,  in  the  liturgy,  and  to  some  reforms  in  the 
disposition  of  benefices.  He  proceeded  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  reformation  of  the  common  prayer,  which  was  read  a  first 
time.  Abuses  in  respect  to  benefices  appear  to  have  been  a 
copious  theme  of  scandal.  The  power  of  dispensation,  which 
had  occasioned  so  much  clamour  in  former  ages,  instead  of 
being  abolished  or  even  reduced  into  bounds  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  been  transferred  entire  from  the  pope  to  the  king 
and  archbishop.  And,  after  the  council  of  Trent  had  effected 
such  considerable  reforms  in  the  catholic  discipline,  it  seemed 
a  sort  of  reproach  to  the  protestant  church  of  England,  that 
she  retained  all  the  dispensations,  the  exemptions,  the  plurali-* 
ties,  which  had  been  deemed  the  peculiar  corruptions  of  the 
worst  times  of  popery.  *  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  canon  law  being  naturally  ob- 
noxious from  its  origin  and  character,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  This  was 
accordingly  compiled,  but  never  obtained  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament :  and  though  some  attempts  were  made,  and  especially 
in  the  commons  at  this  very  time,  to  bring  it  again  before  tl^ 
legislature,  our  ecclesiasticsJ  tribunals  have  been  always  com- 
pelled to  borrow  a  great  part  of  their  principles  from  the  canon 
law :  one  important  consequence  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
by  way  of  illustration ;  that  they  are  incompetent  to  grant  a 
divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage  in  cases  of  adultery,  as 

*  Buroet,   ill.   3SS.      Pluralities  are  taken  as  a  body,  any  pluralities  of  bene- 

still  the  great  abuse  of  the  church  of  fices  with  cure  of  souls  ought  to  remain, 

England ;  and  the  rules  on  this  head  are  except  of  small  contiguous  parishes.   But 

so  oomplioated  and    unreasonable   that  with   a  view  to  the  interests  of  some 

scarce  any  one  can  remember  them.     It  hundred  weil-connected  ecclesiastics,  the 

would  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  with  a  difficulty  b  none  at  all.  [1827.]    The 

view  to  the  interests  of  religion  among  case  is  now  fiur  from  the  same.    1845. 
the  people,  or  of  the  clergy  themselves, 
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bad  been  provided  in  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
compiled  under  Edward  VL  A  disorderly  state  of  the 
cburch,  arising  partly  from  the  want  of  any  fixed  rules  of 
discipline,  partly  from  the  negligence  of  some  bishops,  and 
simony  of  others,  but  above  all  from  the  rude  state  of  man- 
ners and  general  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  is  the  common 
theme  of  eomplaint  in  this  period,  and  aggravated  the  in- 
creasing disaffection  towards  the  prelacy.  A  bill  was  brought 
into  the  commons  to  take  away  the  granting  of  licences  and 
.dispensations  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the 
queen's  interference  put  a  stop  to  this  measure.  * 

The  house  of  commons  gave,  in  this  session,  a  more 
forcible  proof  of  its  temper  in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  The 
arddes  of  the  English  church,  originally  drawn  up  under 
Edward  VI.,  after  having  undergone  some  alteration,  were 
finally  reduced  to  their  present  form  by  the  convocation  of 
1562.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary  that 
they  should  have  the  sanction  of  parliament,  in  order  to  make 
th^  binding  on  the  clergy.  Of  these  articles  the  far  greater 
portion  relate  to  matters  of  faith,  concerning  which  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  had  as  yet  appeared.  Some  few,  however, 
dedare  the  lawfulness  of  the  established  form  of  consecrating 
bishops  and  priests,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the 
power  of  the  church  to  order  rites  and  ceremonies.  These 
involved  the  no^in  questions  at  issue  ;  and  the  puritan  oppo- 
sition was  strong  enough  to  withhold  the  approbation  of  the 
legislature  from  this  part  of  the  national  symbol.  The  act 
of  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  accordingly  enacts,  that  every  priest  or 
minister  shall  subscribe  to  all  the  articles  of  religion  which 
only  concern  the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  comprised  in  a  book  en- 
titled *•  Articles  whereupon  it  was  agreed,'*  &c.  That  the 
word  only  was  inserted  for  the  sake  of  excluding  the  articles 
which  established  church  authority  and  the  actual  discipline, 
is  evident  from  a  remarkable  conversation  which  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  the  most  distinguished  asserter  of  civil  liberty  in  this 
reign,  relates  himself  in  a  subsequent  session  (that  of  1575) 
to  have  held  on  the  subject  with  archbishop  Parker.     ^*  I 

•  D'EveSy  p.  156.    Parliament.  Hist,  i.  733,  &c. 
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was/'  he  says,  *^  among  others,  the  last  parliameDt  sent  for 
unto  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  articles  of  religion 
that  then  passed  this  house.  He  asked  us,  '  Why  we  did 
put  out  of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies,  consecration 
of  bishops,  and  such  like  ?*  *  Surely,  sir,*  said  I,  *  because  we 
were  so  occupied  in  other  matters  that  we  had  no  time  to  ex- 
amine them  how  they  agreed  with  the  word  of  God.*  *  What  I  * 
said  he,  *  surely  you  mistake  the  matter ;  you  will  refer 
yourselves  wholly  to  us  therein  I  *  *  No ;  by  the  faith  I  bear 
to  God,*  said  I,  ^  we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  understand 
what  it  is ;  for  that  were  but  to  make  you  popes :  make  you 
popes  who  list,*  said  I,  *  for  we  will  make  you  none.*  And 
sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  pope- 
like speech,  and  I  fear  least  our  bishops  do  attribute  this  of 
the  pope's  canons  unto  themselves ;  Papa  non  potest  errare.**  • 
The  intrepid  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  on 
one  side,  and  the  pretension  to  something  like  infallibility  on 
the  other,  which  have  been  far  more  than  two  centuries  since 
so  incessantly  repeated,  are  here  curiously  brought  into  con- 
trast. As  to  the  reservation  itself,  obliquely  insinuated 
rather  than  expressed  in  this  statute,  it  proved  of  little  prac- 
tical importance,  the  bishops  having  always  exacted  a  sub* 
scription  to  the  whole  thirty-nine  articles,  t 

•  D'Eves,  p.  239.     Pari.  Hist  790.  Tiked  the  rest  very  well.     [The  fiunow 

Strype*s  Life  of  Parker,  S94.  dispute  about  the  first  clause  of  the  90th 

In  a  debate  between  cardinal  Carvajal,  article,  which  was  idly  alleged   by  the 

and    Rockisane,    the    fiimous    Calixtin  puritans  to  have  been  interpolated  by 

archbishop  of  Prague,  at  the  council  of  Laud,  is  settled,  conclusively  enough,  in 

Basle,  the  former  said  he  would  reduce  CardwelPs   Synodalia,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  53. 

the  whole  argument  to  two  syllables ;  —  The  questions   are,  1.  Whether  this 

Crede.     The  latter  replied  he  would  do  clause  was  formally  accepted  by  cohto- 

the  same,  and   confine  himself  to  two  cation;  and  2.  Whether  it  was  confirmed 

others;  Proba.  Lenfiint  makes  a  very  just  by  parliament.     It  is  not  found  in  the 

observation  on  this :  **  Si  la  graviti^   de  manuscript,  being  a  rough   draught  of 

Thistoire  le  permettoit,  on  diroit  avec  le  the  articles,  bequeathed  by  Parker  to  Cor- 

«omique ;  C'est  tout  comme  ict     II  y  a  pus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  signed 

long  tems  que  le  premier  de  ces  mots  est  by  all  the  convocation  of  1562  ;  which, 

le  langage  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  fj^^/tje,  et  notwithstanding  the  interlineations,  must 

que  le  second  est  le  langage  de  oe  qu*on  be  taken  as  a  final  document,  so  fiv  as 

appelle  fherSsie,**   •  Concile  de  Basle,  p.  their  intentions  prevailed.       Nor  is  it 

1 93.  found  in  the  first  English  edition,  that  of 

f  Several  ministers  were  deprived,  in  1563.     It  is  found,  however,  in  a  Latin 

1572,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  arti-  edition  of  the  same  year,  of  which  one 

eles.   Strype,  ii.  186.     Unless  these  were  copy,  exists  in  the   Bo<Beian   Library; 

papists,  which  indeed  is  possible,  their  which  belonged  to  Selden,  and  is  said  to 

objection  must  have  been  to  the  articles  have  been  obtained  by  him  from  Laud's 

touching  diacipllnc ;    for    the  puritans  library ;   though  I  am  not  aware  how 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  haughty  spirit  of  Parker, 
which  had  refused  to  spare  the  honest  scruples  of  Sampson 
and  Coverdale,  would  abate  of  its  rigour  towards  the  daring 
paradoxes  of  Cartwright.  His  disciples,  in  truth,  from  dis- 
satisfied subjects  of  the  church,  were  become  her  downright 
rebels,  with  whom  it  was  hardly  practicable  to  make  any 
compromise  that  would  avoid  a  schism,  except  by  sacrificing 
the  splendour  and  jurisdiction  of  an  established  hierarchy. 
The  archbishop  continued,  therefore,  to  harass  the  puritan 
ministers,  suppressing  their  books,  silencing  them  in  churches, 
prosecuting  them  in  private  meetings.*  Sandys  and  Grindal, 
the  moderate  reformers  of  our  spiritual  aristocracy,  not  only 


this  is  proved.     To  this  copy  is  appended  establishing  the  articles  (13  Eliz.  c.  12.) 

a  parchment,  with  the  signatures  of  the  refers  to  **  a  book  imprinted,  intituled 

knrer  house   of  convocation    in    1571,  Articles,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  by 

"  but  not  in  such  a  manner,**  says  Dr.  C. ,  the  archbishops   and  bishops   of   both 

''as  to  prove  that  it  originally  belonged  provinces.  See.**  following  the  title  of  the 

to  the    book.**      This  would  of  course  English  edition  of  1563,  the  only  one 

destroy  its  importance  in  evidence;  but  which   then   existed,  besides   the  Latin 

I  mast  Ireelj  avow,  that  my  own  im-  of  the  same  year.     And  from  this  we 

pression    on    inspection    was    different,  may  infer  that  the  commons  either  knew 

though  it  is  very  possible  that  I  was  of  no  such  clause,  or  did  not  mean  to 

deeaved.       It  seems  certainly  strange  confirm  it;    which  is  consonant  to  the 

that   the   lower    house   of   convocation  temper  they  showed  on  this  subject,  as 

^KHild  have  thus  attested  a  single  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  text. 

of  a  printed  book.  In  a  great  migority  of  editions  subse- 

Tbe  supposition  of  Dr.  Lamb,  dean  quent  to  1571,  the  clause  was  inserted; 

of  Bristol,  which  Dr.  Cardwell  seems  to  and  it  had  doubtless  obtained  universal 

adopt,  is,  that  the  queen,  by  her  own  reception  long  before  Laud.     The  act  of 

authority,  caused  this  clause  to  be  in-  uniformity,  13  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  4.,  merely 

serted  after  the  dissolution  of  the  convo-  refers  to  13  Eliz.,  and  leaves  the  legal 

eatioo,  and,  probably,  to  be  entered  on  operation  as  before, 

the  register  of  that  assembly,  to  which  It  is  only  to  be  added,  that  the  clause 

Laud  refers,  in  his  speech  in  the  star-  contains  little  that  need  alarm  any  one, 

chamber,  1637,  but  which  was  burned  in  being  in  one  part  no  more  than  the  34  th 

tile  Fire  of  London.  We  may  conjecture  article,   and   in  the   other   being   suffi- 

Unt  Parker  had  urged  the  adoption  of  ciently  secured  from  mis- interpretation 

it  upon  the  convocation  without  success,  by  the  context,  as  well  as  by  other  arti- 

and  had  therefore  recourse  to  the  supre-  cles.   1845.] 

maey  of  his  sovereign.     But,  according  *  Neal,  187.     Strype's  Parker,  325. 

to  any  principles  which  have  been  recog-  Parker  wrote  to  lord  Burleigh  (June 

vised   in  the  church    of  England,   the  1573),   exciting  the  council  to  proceed 

aifoitrary   nature  of  that    ecclesiastical  against  some  of  those  men  who  liad  been 

SBpremncy,  so  as  to  enact  laws  without  called  before  the  star-chamber.      "  He 

consent  either  of  convocation  or  of  par-  knew  them,"  he  said,  **  16  be  cowards" — 

fiament,  cannot  be  admitted;   and  this  a  very  great  mistake  —  **and  if  they  of 

fimaons  clause  may  be  said  to  have  wanted  the  privy  council  gave  over,  they  would 

l^al  authority  as  a  constitution  of  the  hinder  her  majesty's   government  more 

church.  than  they  were  aware,  and  much  abate 

But  there  seems   no   doubt  that   it  the  estimation  of  their  own  authorities," 

wanted   still   more  the  confirmation  of  &c.     Id.  p.  421.     Cartwright's  Admoni- 

the  temporal  legislature.     The  statute  tion  was  now  prohibited  to  be  sold.  Ibid. 

VOL.  !•  0 
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withdrew  their  countenance  from  a  party  who  aimed  at  im- 
provement by  subversion,  but  fell,  according  to  the  unhappy 
temper  of  their  age,  into  courses  of  undue  severity.  Not 
merely  the  preachers,  to  whom,  as  regular  ministers,  the  rules 
of  canonical  obedience  might  apply,  but  plain  citizens,  for 
listening  to  their  sermons,  were  dragged  before  the  high  com- 
mission,  and  imprisoned  upon  any  refusal  toconform.*  Strange 
that  these  prelates  should  not  have  remembered  their  own 
magnanimous  readiness  to  encounter  suffering  for  conscience 
sake  in  the  days  of  Mary,  or  should  have  fondly  arrogated  to 
their  particular  church  that  elastic  force  of  resolution,  which 
disdains  to  acknowledge  tyrannous  power  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  soul,  and  belongs  to  the  martyrs  of  every  opinion 
without  attesting  the  truth  of  any ! 

The  puritans  meanwhile  had  not  lost  all  their  friends  in 
and  in^*ome  the  couucil,  though  it  had  become  more  difficult  to 
the  council  protcct  them.  One  powerful  reason  undoubtedly 
operated  on  Walsingham  and  other  ministers  of  Elizabeth's 
court  against  crushing  their  party  ;  namely,  the  precarious- 
ness  of  the  queen's  life,  and  the  unsettled  prospects  of  suc- 
cession. They  had  already  seen  in  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
conspiracy,  that  more  than  half  the  superior  nobility  had 
committed  themselves  to  support  the  title  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  That  title  was  sacred  to  all  who  professed  the  catholic 
religion,  and  respectable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest. 
But  deeming,  as  they  did,  that  queen  a  convicted  adulteress 
and  murderer,  the  determined  enemy  of  their  faith,  and  con- 
scious that  she  could  never  forgive  those  who  had  counselled 
her  detention  and  sought  her  death,  it  would  have  been  un- 
worthy of  their  prudence  and  magnanimity  to  have  gone  as 
sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  risked  the  destruction  of  pro- 
testantism under  a  second  Mary,  if  the  intrigues  of  ambitious 
men,  the  pusillanimity  of  the  multitude,  and  the  specious 
pretext  of  hereditary  right,  should  favour  her  claims  on  a 
demise  of  the  crown.  They  would  have  failed  perhaps  in 
attempting  to  resist  them ;  but  upon  resistance  I  make  no 
question  that  they  had  resolved.  In  so  awful  a  crisis,  to  what 
could  they  better  look  than  to  the  stern,  intrepid,  uncompro- 

•  Nea],  2ia 
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miaiig  spirit  of  puritanism  ;  congenial  to  that  of  the  Scottish 
reformers,  by  whose  aid  the  lords  of  the  congregation  had 
overthrown  the  ancient  religion  in  despite  of  the  regent  Mary 
of  Gaise  ?  Of  conforming  churchmen,  in  general,  they  might 
well  be  doubtful,  after  the  oscillations  of  the  three  preceding 
reigns ;  bat  every  abhorrer  of  ceremonies,  every  rejecter  of 
prelatical  authori^,  might  be  trusted  as  protestant  to  the 
Heart's  core,  whose  sword  would  be  as  ready  as  his  tongue  to 
withstand  idolatry.  Nor  had  the  puritans  admitted,  even  in 
theory,  those  extravagant  notions  of  passive  obedience  which 
the  church  of  England  had  thought  fit  to  mingle  with  her 
homilies.  While  the  victory  was  yet  so  uncertain,  while 
oratingencies  so  incalculable  might  renew  the  struggle,  all 
politic  friends  of  the  Reformation  would  be  anxious  not  to 
strengthen  the  enemy  by  disunion  in  their  own  camp«  Thus 
sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  had  been  against  enforcing  the 
obnoxious  habits,  used  his  influence  with  the  scrupulous  not 
to  separate  from  the  church  on  account  of  them  ;  and  again, 
when  the  schism  had  already  ensued,  thwarted,  as  far  as  his 
credit  in  the  council  extended,  that  harsh  intolerance  of  the 
bishops  which  aggravated  its  mischiefs** 

We  should  reason  in  as  confined  a  manner  as  the  puritans 
themselves,  by  looking  only  at  the  captious  frivolousness  of 
dieir  scruples,  and  treating  their  sect  either  as  wholly  con- 
tonptible  or  as  absolutely  mischievous.  We  do  injustice  to 
these  wise  councillors  of  the  maiden  queen,  when  we  condemn, 
I  do  not  mean  on  the  maxims  only  of  toleration,  but  of  civil 
prudence,  their  unwillingness  to  crush  the  non-conforming 
dergy  by  an  undeviating  rigour.  It  may  justly  be  said  that, 
in  a  religious  sense,  it  was  a  greater  good  to  possess  a  well- 
mstructed  pious  clergy,  able  to  contend  against  popery,  than 
it  was  an  evil  to  let  some  prejudices  against  mere  ceremonies 
gain  a  head.  The  old  religion  was  by  no  means,  for  at  least 
the  first  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  gone  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  lurking  priests  had  great  advantages  from 
the  attractive  nature  of  their  faith,  and  some,  no  doubt,  from 
its  persecution.  A  middle  system,  like  the  Anglican,  though 
it  was  more  likely  to  produce  exterior  conformity,  and  for  that 

*  Strype's  Annals,  i.  433. 
o  2 
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reason  was,  I  think,  judiciously  introduced  at  the  outset,  did 
not  afford  such  a  security  against  relapse,  nor  draw  over  the 
heart  so  thoroughly,  as  one  which  admitted  of  no  compromise. 
Thus  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  one  of  the  principal 
topics  of  objection,  may  well  seem  in  itself  a  very  innocent 
and  decorous  ceremony.  But  if  the  perpetual  use  of  that 
sign  is  one  of  the  most  striking  superstitions  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  it  might  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  puritans,  that  the 
people  were  less  likely  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  when  they 
saw  its  continuance,  even  in  one  instance,  so  strictly  insisted 
upon.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  reasoning  is  right, 
but  that  it  is  at  least  plausible,  and  that  we  must  go  back  and 
place  ourselves,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  those  times,  before  we 
determine  upon  the  whole  of  this  controversy  in  its  manifold 
bearings.  The  great  object  of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  was  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, to  which  all  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  even  its 
form  of  discipline,  were  subordinate.  An  indifferent  passive- 
ness  among  the  people,  a  humble  trust  in  authority,  however 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen,  was  not  the  temper  which 
would  have  kept  out  the  right  heir  from  the  throne,  or  quelled 
the  generous  ardour  of  the  catholic  gentry  on  the  queen's 
decease. 

A  matter  very  much  connected  with  the  present  subject 
Prophesy.  ^^^^  iHustrate  the  different  schemes  of  ecclesiastical 
*"^*'  policy  pursued  by  the  two  parties  that  divided  Eliza- 
beth's council.  The  clergy  in  several  dioceses  set  up,  with 
encouragement  from  their  superiors,  a  certain  religious  ex- 
ercise, called  prophesyings.  They  met  at  appointed  times  to 
expound  and  discuss  together  particular  texts  of  Scripture, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator,  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
who  finished  by  repeating  the  substance  of  their  debate,  with 
his  own  determination  upon  it.  These  discussions  were  in 
public ;  and  it  was  contended  that  this  sifting  of  the  grounds 
of  their  faith,  and  habitual  argumentation,  would  both  tend 
to  edify  the  people,  very  little  acquainted  as  yet  with  their 
religion,  and  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiencies  of  learning 
among  the  pastors  themselves.  These  deficiencies  were  indeed 
glaring;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prophesyings  might 
have  had  a  salutary  effect,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  exclude 
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the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  It  must  however  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  had  experience  of  mankind,  that  the  precise 
clergy,  armed  not  only  with  popular  topics,  but  with  an  in- 
trinsic superiority  of  learning  and  ability  to  support  them, 
would  wield  these  assemblies  at  their  pleasure,  whatever 
might  be  the  regulations  devised  for  their  control.  The  queen 
entirely  disliked  them,  and  directed  Parker  to  put  them  down. 
He  wrote  accordingly  to  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for 
that  purpose.  The  bishop  was  unwilling  to  comply.  And 
some  privy-councillors  interfered  by  a  letter,  enjoining  him 
not  to  hinder  those  exercises,  so  long  as  nothing  contrary  to 
the  church  was  taught  therein.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  sir  Walter  Mildmay,  bishop  Sandys,  and 
sir  Francis  Knollys.  It  was,  in  effect,  to  reverse  what  the 
archbishop  had  done.  Parker,  however,  who  was  not  easily 
daunted,  wrote  again  to  Parkhurst,  that,  understanding  he 
had  received  instructions  in  opposition  to  the  queen's  orders 
and  his  own,  he  desired  to  be  informed  what  they  were.  Tliis 
seems  to  have  checked  the  councillors ;  for  we  find  that  the 
prophesyings  were  now  put  down.* 

Though  many  will  be  of  opinion  that  Parker  took  a  states- 
man-like view  of  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  in 
discouraging  these  exercises,  they  were  generally  regarded  as 
HO  conducive  to  instruction  that  he  seems  to  have  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  opposition  to  them.  Sandys's  name  appears  to 
the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  council  to  Parkhurst.  Cox, 
also,  was  inclined  to  favour  the  prophesyings.  And 
Grindal,  who  in  157^  succeeded  Parker  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  queen's  displeasure 
rather  than  obey  her  commands  on  this  subject.  He  conceived 
that,  by  establishing  strict  rules  with  respect  to  the  direction  of 
those  assemblies,  the  abuses,  which  had  already  appeared,  of 
disorderly  debate,  and  attacks  on  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
might  be  got  rid  of  without  entirely  abolishing  the  exercise. 
The  queen  would  hear  of  no  middle  course,  and  insisted  both 
that  the  prophesyings  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  fewer 
licences  for  preaching  should  be  granted.  For  no  parish 
priest  could  without  a  licence  preach  any  discourse  except  the 

*  Strype's  Annals,  u.  219.  322.     Life  of  Parker,  461. 
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regular  homilies  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  points  of  conten- 
tion with  the  puritans.*  Grindal  steadily  refused  to  comply 
with  this  injunction  ;  and  was  in  consequence  sequestered 
from  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for  the  space  of  about 
five  yearsy  till,  on  his  making  a  kind  of  submission,  the 
sequestration  was  taken  off  not  long  before  his  death.  The 
queen,  by  circular  letters  to  the  bishops,  commanded  them  to 
put  an  end  to  the  prophesyings,  which  were  never  afterwards 
renewed.t 

Whitgift,  bishop  of  Worcester,  a  person  of  a  very  c^posite 

disposition,  was  promoted,  in  1583,  to  the  primacy, 

on  Grindal's  decease.    He  had  distinguished  himself 

some  yeare  before  by  an  answer  to  Cartwright*s  Admonition, 

written  with  much  ability,  but  not  falling  short  of  the  work 

it  undertook  to  confute  in  rudeness  and  asperity,  t     It  is 

*  [In  one  of  the  canons  enacted  by  some  yean  afterwards,  that  every  cIct;^- 

convocation  in  1 57 1,  and  on  which  rather  man  should  provide  himself  with  a  copy 

an  undue  stress  has  been  laid  in  late  con-  of  Bullinger's  decades.     The  authority 

troversies,  we  find  a  restraint  laid  on  the  given  in  the  above  canon  to  the  fathers 

teaching  of  the  clergy  in  their  sermons,  was  certainly  but  a  presumptive   one ; 

who  were  enjoined  to  preach  nothing  but  and,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  given  to  each 

what  was  agreeable  to  scripture,  and  had  individually,   not    to  the   whole    body, 

been  collected  out  of  scripture  by  the  on  any  notion  of  what  has  been  called 

catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops.   Im-  catholic  consent ;  since  how  was  a  poor 

primis  videbunt  concionatores,  ne  quid  English  preacher  to  asc^tain  this  ?    Tlie 

unquam  doceant  pro  concione,  quod  a  real  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the 

populo  religiosd  teneri  et  credi  veltnt,  fathers  in  our  church,  is  not  whether 

nisi   quod   consentaneum    sit    doctrinae  they    are    not    copiously    quoted,    but 

vctcris  aut  novi  testamenti,  quodque  ex  whether  our  theologians  surrendered  their 

ilia    ipsa  doctrina    Catholici    patres  et  own  opinion,  or  that  of  their  side,  in  de- 

veteris  episcopi  coUegerint.   lliis  appears  ference  to  such  authority  when  it  made 

to  have  been  directed,  in  the  first  place,  against  them.    1845.1 
against  those  who  made  use  of  scholastic         f  Strype*8  Life  of  Grindal,  219.  290. 

authorities,  and  the  doctors  of  the  last  272.   The  archbishop's  letter  to  the  queen, 

four  or  five  ages,  to  whom  the  church  declaring  his  unwillingness  to  obey  her 

of  Rome  was  fond  of  appealing ;    and,  requisition,  is  in  a  far  bolder  strain  than 

secondly,  against  those  who,  with  little  the  prelates  were  wont  to  use  in   this 

learning  or  judgment,  set  up  their  own  reign,   and  perliaps  contributed   to   the 

interpretations  of  scripture.   Against  both  severity  she  showed  towards  him.     Grin- 

these  it  seemed  wise  to  guard,  by  direct-  dal  was  a  very  honest,  conscientious  man, 

ing  preachers  to  the  early  fathers,  whose  but  too  little  of  a  courtier  or  statesman 

authority  was  at  least  better  than  that  of  for  the  place  he  filled.     He  was  on  the 

Romish  schoolmen,  or  modern  sciolists,  point  of  resigning  the  archbishopric  when 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the exegeti-  he  died;    there  had   at  one   time  been 

cal  part  of  divinity  was  not  in  the  state  some  thoughts  of  depriving  him. 
in  which  it  is  at  present.     Most  of  the         ^  Strype's  Whitgifl,  27.  et  alibi.     He 

writers  to  whom  a  modern  preacher  has  did  not  disdain  to  reflect  on  Cartwrigbt 

recourse  were  unborn.    But  that  the  con-  for  his  poverty,   the  consequence  of  a 

temporary  reformers  were  not  held  in  low  scrupulous  adherence  to  his  principles, 

estimation  as  guides  in  scriptural  inter-  But  the  controversial   writers  of  every 

pretation,  appears  by  the  injunction  given  side  in  the  sixteenth  century  dbplay  a 
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seldom  good  policy  to  confer  such  eminent  stations  in  the 
church  on  the  gladiators  of  theological  controversy ;  who, 
from  vanity  and  resentment,  as  well  as  the  course  of  their 
studies,  wll  always  be  prone  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  disputes  wherein  they  have  been  engaged,  and  to  turn 
whatever  authority  the  laws  or  the  influence  of  their  place 
may  give  them  against  their  adversaries.  This  was  fully 
illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  archbishop  Whitgift,  whose  ele- 
>'ation  the  wisest  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  had  ample  reason 
to  regret.  In  a  few  months  after  his  promotion,  he  hu  conduct 
gave  an  earnest  of  the  rigour  he  had  determined  to  cOTfoStPf 
adopt,  by  promulgating  articles  for  the  observance  of  dis- 
dpHne.  One  of  these  prohibited  all  preaching,  reading,  or 
catechising  in  private  houses,  whereto  any  not  of  the  same 
family  should  resort,  "  seeing  the  same  was  never  permitted 
as  lawful  under  any  Christian  magistrate.**  But  that  which 
excited  the  loudest  complaints  was  the  subscription  to  three 
points,  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  lawfulness  of  the  common 
prayer  and  ordination  service,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole 
thirty-nine  articles,  exacted  from  every  minister  of  the  church.* 
Tliese  indeed  were  so  far  from  novelties,  that  it  might  seem 
rather  supererogatory  to  demand  them  (if  in  fact  the  law 
required  subscription  to  all  the  articles)  ;  yet  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  many  had  hitherto  eluded  the  legal  subscriptions, 
and  that  others  had  conceived  their  scruples  after  having  con- 
formed to  the  prescribed  order.  The  archbishop's  peremptory 
requisition  passed,  perhaps  justly,  for  an  illegal  stretch  of 
power.t  It  encountered  the  resistance  of  men  pertinaciously 
attached  to  their  own  tenets,  and  ready  to  suffer  the  privations 
of  poverty  rather  than  yield  a  simulated  obedience.  To  suffer 
however  in  silence  has  at  no  time  been  a  virtue  wdth  our 
protestant  dissenters.  The  kingdom  resounded  with  the  cla- 
mour of  those  who  were  suspended  or  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices, and  of  their  numerous  abettors.t     They  appealed  from 

vant  of  decency  and  humanity  which  those  who  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of 

even  our  aoonynaoiu  libellers  have  hardly  the  scholarship  of  that  age. 

niatched.     Whitgift   was  not  of  much  ♦  Strype's  Whitgift,  1  i5. 

^««raing,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  editors  of  f  Neal,   266.      Birch's    Memoirs    of 

tbe  Biographia  Britannica  intimate,  that  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  47,  &c. 

)ie  bad  DO  acquaintance  urith  the  Greek  |  According  to  a  paper  in  the  appen- 

language.     This  must  seem  strange  to  dix  to  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  60., 

o  4 
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the  archbishop  to  the  privy  council.  The  gentry  of  Kent  and 
other  counties  strongly  interposed  in  their  behalf.  They  had 
powerful  friends  at  court,  especially  Knollys,  who  wrote  a 
warm  letter  to  the  archbishop.*  But,  secure  of  the  queen's 
support,  who  was  now  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  a  decided  enemy  to  the  puritans,  Whit- 
gift  relented  not  a  jot  of  his  resolution,  and  went  far  greater 
lengths  than  Parker  had  ever  ventured,  or  perhaps  had  de- 
sired, to  proceed. 

The  act  of  supremacy,  while  it  restored  all  ecclesiastical 
High  com.     jurisdiction  to  the  crown,  empowered  the  queen  to 

mission  *'  ■!  ••  '111 

court.  execute  it  by  commissioners  appointed  under  the  great 

seal,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  time  as  she  should  direct ; 
whose  power  should  extend  to  visit,  correct,  and  amend  all 
heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  and  offences  whatever,  which  fall  un- 
der the  cognizance  and  are  subject  to  the  correction  of  spiritual 
authority.  Several  temporary  commissions  had  sat  under  this 
act  with  continually  augmented  powers,  before  that  appointed 
in  1583,  wherein  the  jurisdiction  of  this  anomalous  court 
almost  reached  its  zenith.  It  consisted  of  forty-four  com- 
missioners, twelve  of  whom  were  bishops,  many  more  privy- 
coimcillors,  and  the  rest  either  clergymen  or  civilians.  Thus 
commission,  after  reciting  the  acts  of  supremacy,  uniformity, 
and  two  others,  directs  them  to  inquire  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  as  by  wit- 

the  number  of  conformable  ministers  in  This  may  be  deemed  by  some  an  in- 

eleven  dioceses,  not  including  those  of  stance  of  Neal's  prejudice.      But   that 

London  and  Norwicli,  the  strongholds  historian  is  not  so  ill-informed  as  they 

of  Puritanism,  was   786;   that  of  non-  suppose;  and  the  fact  is  highly  probable, 

compliers,  49.      But  Neal  says  that  2SS  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  existed 

ministers  were   suspended   in   only   six  few  books  of  divinity  in  English;  that  all 

counties,  64  of  whom  in  Norfolk,  60  in  books  were,  comparatively  to  the  value  of 

Suffolk,  38  in  Essex:  p.  268.     Thepuri-  money,  far  dearer  than  at  present;  that 

tans  formed  so  much  the  more  learned  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy  were  nearly 

diligent  part  of  the  clergy,  that  a  great  illiterate,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to 

scarcity   of  preachers   was  experienced  drunkenness  and  low  vices ;   above  all, 

throughout  this  reign,  in  consequence  of  that  they  had  no  means  of  supplying  their 

silencing  so  many  of  the  former.     Thus  deficiencies  by  preaching  the  discourses 

in  Cornwall,  about  the  year   1578,  out  of  others ;  and  we  shall  see  little  cause 

of  140  clergymen,  not  one  was  capable  for  doubting  Neal's  statement,  though 

of  preaching.     Neal,  p.  245.     And,  in  founded  on  a  puritan  document 

general,  the  number  of  those  who  could  *  Life  of  Whitgift,  137.  et  alibL    An* 

not  preach,  but  only  read  the  service,  nals,  iii.  183. 
was  to  the  others  nearly  as  four  to  one ; 
the  preachers  being  a  migority  only  in 
London.     Id.  p.  320. 
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nesses  and  all  other  means  they  can  devise,  of  all  offences, 
contempts,  or  misdemeanors  done  and  committed  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  the  said  several  acts  and  statutes ;  and  also  to 
inquire  of  all  heretical  opinions,  seditious  books,  contempts, 
conspiracies,  false  rumours  or  talks,  slanderous  words  and 
sayings,  &c.,  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  laws.  Power  is 
given  to  any  three  commissioners,  of  whom  one  must  be  a 
bishop,  to  punish  all  persons  absent  from  church,  according 
to  the  act  of  uniformity,  or  to  visit  and  reform  heresies  and 
schisms  according  to  law ;  to  deprive  all  beneficed  persons 
holding  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  ;  to 
punish  incests,  adulteries,  and  all  offences  of  the  kind ;  to 
examine  all  suspected  persons  on  their  oaths,  and  to  punish 
all  who  should  refuse  to  appear  or  to  obey  their  orders,  by 
^iritual  censure,  or  by  discretionary  fine  or  imprisonment ; 
to  alter  and  amend  the  statutes  of  colleges,  cathedrals,  schools, 
and  other  foundations,  and  to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy 
according  to  the  act  of  parliament.* 

Master  of  such  tremendous  machinery,  the  archbishop  pro- 
ceeded to  call  into  action  one  of  its  powers,  contained  for  the 
first  time  in  the  present  commission,  by  tendering  what  was 
technically  styled  the  oath  ex  officio,  to  such  of  the  clergy  as 
were  surmised  to  harbour  a  spirit  of  puritanical  disaffection. 
This  procedure,  which  was  wholly  founded  on  the  canon  law, 
consisted  in  a  series  of  interrogations,  so  comprehensive  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  scope  of  clerical  uniformity,  yet  so  pre- 
cise and  minute  as  to  leave  no  room  for  evasion,  to  which 
the  suspected  party  was  bound  to  answer  upon  oath.t    So 

*  NeftI,   274.      Strype*8   Annals,   iii.  net,  it.  347.     But  the  primary  model  was 

180.  the  inquisition  itself. 

Hie  germ  of  the  high  commission  court  It  was  questioned  whether  the  power 
seems  to  have  been  a  commission  granted  of  deprivation  for  not  reading  the  com- 
by  Mary  (Feb.  1557),  to  certain  bishops  mon  prayer,  granted  to  the  high  commis- 
and  others  to  inquire  after  all  heresies,  sioners,  were  legal ;  the  act  of  uniformity 
pimiah  persons  misbehaving  at  church,  having  annexed  a  much  smaller  penalty. 
and  nieh  as  refused  to  come  thither,  But  it  was  held  by  the  judges  in  the  case 
either  by  means  of  presentments  by  wit-  of  Cawdrey  (5  Coke's  Reports),  that  the 
oess,  or  any  other  politic  way  they  could  act  did  not  take  away  the  ecclesiastical 
devise;  with  full  power  to  proceed  as  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  which  had 
their  discretions  and  consciences  should  ever  appertained  to  the  crown,  and  by 
direct  them ;  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  virtue  of  which  it  might  erect  courts  with 
they  could  invent,  for  the  searching  of  the  as  full  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  the  arch- 
premises,  to  call  witnesses,  and  force  them  bishops  and  bishops  excrciKed. 
to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  f  Strype's  Whitgift,  135.;  and  Ap- 
discover  what  they  sought  after.      Bur-  pendix,  49. 
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repugnant  was  this  to  the  rules  of  our  English  law,  and  to  the 
principles  of  natural  equity,  that  no  species  of  ecclesiastical 
Lord  Bur-  tyranny  seems  to  have  excited  so  much  indignation. 
toferSrity?  Lord  Burlcigh,  who,  though  at  first  rather  friendly 
to  Whitgift,  was  soon  disgusted  by  his  intolerant  and  arbi- 
trary behaviour,  wrote  in  strong  terms  of  remonstrance 
against  these  articles  of  examination,  as  *^  so  curiously  penned, 
so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances,  as  he  thought  the  in- 
quisitors of  Spain  used  not  so  many  questions  to  comprehend 
and  to  trap  their  preys/*  The  primate  replied  by  alleging 
reasons  in  behalf  of  the  mode  of  examination,  but  very  frivo- 
lous, and  such  as  a  man  determined  to  persevere  in  an  un- 
warrantable course  of  action  may  commonly  find.*  They 
had  little  efiect  on  the  calm  and  sagacious  mind  of  the 
treasurer,  who  continued  to  express  his  dissatisfaction,  both 
individually  and  as  one  of  the  privy  council.t  But  the  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  improvidently  granted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  and  which  the  queen  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
recall,  placed  Whitgift  beyond  the  control  of  the  temporal 
administration. 

The  archbishop,  however,  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  im- 
practicable endeavour  to  overcome  the  stubborn  sectaries  by 
dint  of  hard  usage.  Several  other  bishops  were  engaged  in 
the  same  uncharitable  course  t;  but  especially  Aylmer  of 
London,  who  has  left  a  worse  name  in  this  respect  than  any 
prelate  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  §  The  violence  of  Aylmer's 
temper  was  not  redeemed  by  many  virtues  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  exonerate  his  character  from  the  imputations  of  covetous- 
ness  and  of  plundering  the  revenues  of  his  see ;  faults  very 
prevalent  among  the  bishops  of  that  period.  The  privy 
council  wrote  sometimes  to  expostulate  with  Aylmer,  in  a 
tone  which  could  hardly  have  been  employed  towards  a  man 
in  his  station  who  had  not  forfeited  the  general  esteem. 
Thus,  upon  occasion  of  one  Benison,  whom  he  had  imprisoned 

•  Strype's  Whitgift,  157.  160.  |   Neal,  S25.  385. 

t  Id.    163.    166.   et   alibi.        Birch's         §  Id.  290.     Strype*8  Life  of  Aylmer, 

Memoirs,  i.  62.     There  was  said  to  be  a  p.  59,  &c.     His  biographer  is  here,  as  in 

scheme  on  foot,  about  1590,  to  make  all  all  his  writings,  too  partial  to  condemn, 

persons  in  office  subscribe  a  declaration  but  too  honest  to  conceal, 
thit  episcopacy  was  lawful  by  the  word 
of  God,  which  Burleigh  prevented. 
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without  cause,  we  find  a  letter  signed  by  Burleigh,  Leicester, 
Walsingfaam,  and  even  Hatton,  besides  several  others,  urging 
the  bishop  to  give  the  man  a  sum  of  money,  since  he  would 
recover  damages  at  law,  which  might  hurt  his  lordship's 
credit.  Aylmer,  however,  who  was  of  a  stout  disposition, 
especially  when  his  purse  was  interested,  objected  strongly  to 
this  suggestion,  offering  rather  to  confer  on  Benison  a  small 
living,  or  to  let  him  take  his  action  at  law.  The  result  does 
not  appear ;  but  probably  the  bishop  did  not  yield.*  He  had 
worse  success  in  an  information  laid  against  him  for  felling 
his  woods,  which  ended  not  only  in  an  injunction,  but  a  sharp 
reprimand  from  Cecil  in  the  star-chamber. t 

What  lord  Burleigh  thought  of  these  proceedings  may  be 
seen  in  the  memorial  to  the  queen  on  matters  of  religion  and 
state,  from  which  I  have,  in  the  last  chapter,  made  an  extract 
to  show  the  tolerance  of  his  disposition  with  respect  to  catho- 
lics. Protesting  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  addicted  to  the 
preciser  sort  of  preachers,  he  declares  himself  "  bold  to  think 
that  the  bishops,  in  these  dangerous  times,  take  a  very  ill  and 
unadvised  course  in  driving  them  from  their  cures ; "  first, 
because  it  must  discredit  the  reputation  of  her  majesty's 
power,  when  foreign  princes  should  perceive  that  even  among 
her  protestant  subjects,  in  whom  consisted  all  her  force, 
strength,  and  power,  there  was  so  great  a  heart-burning  and 
division  ;  and  secondly,  "  because,"  he  says,  "  though  they 
were  over-squeamish  and  nice  in  their  opinions,  and  more 
scrupulous  than  they  need  ;  yet,  with  their  careful  catechising 
and  diligent  preaching,  they  bring  forth  that  fruit  which  your 
most  excellent  majesty  is  to  desire  and  wish ;  namely,  the 
lessening  and  diminishing  the  papistical  numbers."  t  But 
this  great  minister's  knowledge  of  the  queen's  temper,  and 
excessive  anxiety  to  retain  her  favour,  made  him  sometimes 
fearful  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment.     "  It  is  well 


*   Neal,  294.  had  above  40002.  awarded  to  him ;  but 

f  Strype's  Aylmer,  71  •  When  he  grew  the  crafty  old  man  having  laid  out  his 

old,    and   reflected   that  a  large  sum  of  money  in  land,  this  sum  was  never  paid, 

money  would   be  due  from  his  family,  Bancroft  tried  to  get  an  act  of  parliament 

for  dilapidations  of  the  palace  at  Fulham,  in  order  to  render  the  real  estate  liable, 

&C.,    he   litenlly   proposed   to   sell   his  but  without  success.     P.  194. 
bishopric  to  Bancroft.     Id.   169.     Tlie         \  Somers  Tracts,  i.  166. 
other  however  waited  for  his  death,  and 
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known/'  lord  Bacon  says  of  him,  in  a  treatise  published  in 
1591*  "  that  as  to  her  majesty,  there  was  never  a  counsellor 
of  his  lordship's  long  continuance  that  was  so  appliable  to 
her  majesty's  princely  resolutions,  endeavouring  always  after 
faithful  propositions  and  remonstrances,  and  these  in  the  best 
words  and  the  most  grateful  manner,  to  rest  upon  such 
conclusions  as  her  majesty  in  her  own  wisdom  determineth, 
and  them  to  execute  to  the  best ;  so  far  hath  he  been  froni 
contestation,  or  drawing  her  majesty  into  any  of  his  own 
courses."  •  Statesmen  who  betray  this  unfortunate  infirmity 
of  clinging  too  fondly  to  power,  become  the  slaves  of  the 
princes  they  serve.  Burleigh  used  to  complain  of  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  the  queen  treated  him.t  And  though, 
more  lucky  than  most  of  his  class,  he  kept  the  white  staff  of 
treasurer  down  to  his  death,  he  was  reduced  in  his  latter 
years  to  court  a  rising  favourite  more  submissively  than  be- 
came his  own  dignity,  t  From  such  a  disposition  we  could 
not  expect  any  decided  resistance  to  those  measures  of  severity 
towards  the  puritans  which  fell  in  so  entirely  with  Elizabeth's 
temper. 

There  is  no  middle  course,  in  dealing  with  religious  secta- 
ries, between  the  persecution  that  exterminates,  and  the  toler- 
ation that  satisfies.  They  were  wise  in  their  generation,  the 
Loaisas  and  Valdes  of  Spain,  who  kindled  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition,  and  quenched  the  rising  spirit  of  protestantism  in 
the  blood  of  a  Seso  and  a  Cazalla.  But,  sustained  by  the 
favouring  voice  of  his  associates,  and  still  more  by  that  firm 
persuasion  which  bigots  never  know  how  to  appreciate  in 
their  adversaries,  a  puritan  minister  set  at  nought  the  vexa- 
tious and  arrogant  tribunal  before  which  he  was  summoned. 
Exasperated,  not  overawed,  the  sectaries  threw  ofi*  what 
little  respect  they  had  hitherto  paid  to  the  hierarchy.  They 
had  learned,  in  the  earlier  controversies  of  the  Reformation, 
the  use,  or,  more  truly,  the  abuse,  of  that  powerful  lever  of 
human  bosoms,  the  press.  He  who  in  Saxony  had  sounded 
the  first  trumpet-peal  against  the  battlements  of  Rome,  had 

*  Bacon*s  Works,  i.  532.  letters    they  contain  arc  from  the  two 

f  Birch*s  Mcnioir.%  ii.  146.  Bacons,  then  engaged  in  the  Essex  fac- 

\  Id.    ib.     Burleigh   does  not  shine  tion,  though  nephews  of  the  treasurer. 
much  in  these  memoirs ;  but  most  of  the 
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often  tarned  aside  from  his  graver  labours  to  excite  the  rude 
passions  of  the  populace  by  low  ribaldry  and  exaggerated  in- 
vective ;  nor  had  the  English  reformers  ever  scrupled  to  win 
proselytes  by  the  same  arts.  What  had  been  accounted  holy 
zeal  in  the  mitred  Bale  and  martyred  Latimer,  might  plead 
some  apology  from  example  in  the  aggrieved  puritan.  Pam- 
phlets, chiefly  anonymous,  were  rapidly  circulated  purftan 
throughout  the  kingdom,  inveighing  against  the  pre-  "***•• 
lacy.  Of  these  libels  the  most  famous  went  under  the  name 
of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  a  vizored  knight  of  those  lists,  behind 
whose  shield  a  host  of  sturdy  puritans  were  supposed  to  fight. 
These  were  printed  at  a  moveable  press,  shifted  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  the  pursuit  grew  hot,  and  contained 
little  serious  argument,  but  the  unwarrantable  invectives  of 
angry  men,  who  stuck  at  no  calumny  to  blacken  their  ene- 
mies.* If  these  insults  upon  authority  are  apt  sometimes  to 
shock  us  even  now,  when  long  usage  has  rendered  such 
licentiousness  of  seditious  and  profligate  libellers  almost  our 
daily  food,  what  must  they  have  seemed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  press  had  no  acknowledged  liberty,  and  while 
the  accustomed  tone  in  addressing  those  in  power  was  little 
better  than  servile  adulation  ? 

A  law  had  been  enacted  some  years  before,  levelled  at  the 
books  dispersed  by  the  seminary  priests,  which  rendered  the 
publication  of  seditious  libels  against  the  queen's  government 
a  capital  felony .t  This  act,  by  one  of  those  strained  con- 
structions which  the  judges  were  commonly  ready  to  put 
upon  any  political  crime,  was  brought  to  bear  on  some  of 
these  puritanical  writings.  The  authors  of  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  could  not  be  traced  with  certainty ;  but  strong  sus- 
picions having  fallen  on  one  Penry,  a  young  Welshman,  he 
was  tried  some  time  after  for  another  pamphlet,  containing 
sharp  reflections  on  the  queen  herself,  and  received  sentence 


^  *  The  first  of  Martin  Mar-pre1ate*s  be  found  in  Strype  and  other  authors. 

Kbels  vere  published  in  1588.     In  the  The    abusive  language   of  the   puritan 

month  of  NoTcmber  of  that  year  the  pamphleteers   had   begun  seteral   years 

archbishop  is  directed  by  a  letter  from  before.      Strype^s  Annals,  ii.  193.      See 

the  council  to  search  for  and  commit  to  the  trial  of  sir   Richard   Knightley  of 

priflon  the  authors  and  printers.    Strype*s  Northamptonshire   for  dispersing  puri- 

^bitgift,  288.     Tliese    pamphlets    are  tanical  libels:  State  Trials,  i.  1263. 
scarce ;  but  a  few  extracts  from  them  may        -f  2S^\iz.  c.  2. 
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of  death,  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution.* Udaly  a  puritan  minister,  fell  into  the  grasp  of  the 
same  statute  for  an  alleged  libel  on  the  bishops,  which  had 
surely  a  very  indirect  reference  to  the  queen's  administration. 
His  trial,  like  most  other  political  trials  of  the  age,  disgraces 
the  name  of  English  justice.  It  consisted  mainly  in  a  pitiful 
attempt  by  the  court  to  entrap  him  into  a  confession  that  the 
imputed  libel  was  of  his  writing,  as  to  which  their  proof  was 
deficient.  Though  he  avoided  this  snare,  the  jury  did  not 
fail  to  obey  the  directions  they  received  to  convict  him.  So 
far  from  being  concerned  in  Martin's  writings,  Udal  pro- 
fessed his  disapprobation  of  them  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
author.  This  sentence  appeared  too  iniquitous  to  be  exe- 
cuted, even  in  the  eyes  of  Whitgift,  who  interceded  for  his 
life  ;  but  he  died  of  the  effects  of  confinement.t 

If  the  libellous  pen  of  Martin  Mar-prelate  was  a  thorn  to 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  they  had  still  more  cause  to  take 
alarm  at  an  overt  measure  of  revolution  which  the  discon- 
tented party  began  to  effect  about  the  year  1590.     They  set 


*  Penry^s  protestation  at  his  death  is  compliment  to  Neal  than  he  intended, 

in   a   style  of  the   most   affecting  and  speaking  of  his  own  comments  as  a  <*  fuU 

simple  eloquence.    Life  of  Whitgift,  409.  confutation  (I  quote  from  memory)  of 

and    Appendix,    176.     It   is  a  striking  that  historian's  false  facts  and  misrepre- 

eontrast  to  the  coarse  abuse  for  which  he  sentations."    But  when  we  look  at  thes^ 

suffered.     The  authors  of  Martin  Mar-  we  find  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  some 

prelate  were  never  fully  discovered ;  but  pointed  remarks,  but  hardly  any  thing 

Penry  seems  not  to  deny  his  concern  that  can  be  deemed  a  material  correction 

in  it.  of  facts. 

t  State  Trials,  1271.  It  may  be  re-  NeaVs  History  of  the  Puritans  is 
marked  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  almost  wholly  compiled,  as  &r  as  this 
that  UdaPs  trial  is  evidently  published  reign  is  concerned,  from  Strype,  and  from 
by  himself;  and  a  defendant,  especially  a  manuscript  written  by  some  puritan 
in  a  political  proceeding,  is  apt  to  give  a  about  the  time.  It  was  answered  by 
partial  colour  to  his  own  case.  Life  of  Madox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester, 
Whitgift,  314.  Annals  of  Reformation,  in  a  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
iv.  21.  Fuller's  Church  History,  122.  land,  published  anonymously  in  17 33. 
Neal,  340.  This  writer  says — **  Among  Neal  replied  with  tolerable  success;  but 
the  divines  who  suffered  death  for  the  libels  Madox*s  book  is  still  an  useful  corrective, 
above  mentioned,  was  the  rev.  Mr.  Udal."  Both  however  were,  like  most  controver- 
Tliis  is  no  doubt  a  splenetic  mode  of  sialists,  prejudiced  men,  loving  the  in- 
speaking.  But  Warburton,  in  his  short  ter^ts  of  their  respective  factions  better 
notes  on  NeaPs  history,  treats  it  as  a  than  truth,  and  not  very  scrupulous  about 
wilful  and  audacious  attempt  to  impose  misrepresenting  an  adversary.  But  Neal 
on  the  reader ;  as  if  the  ensuing  pages  had  got  rid  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
did  not  let  him  into  all  the  circumstances,  puritans,  while  Madox  labours  to  justify 
I  will  here  observe  that  Warburton,  in  every  act  of  WhitgifV  and  Parker, 
his  self-conceit,  has  paid  a  much  higher 
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up,  by  oommon  a^eement,  their  own  platform  of  attempt  to 
goYemment  by  synods  and  classes ;  the  former  be-  p^br^. 
ing  a  sort  of  general  assemblies,  ibe  latter  held  in  ^^  '^*^^- 
particular  shires  or  dioceses,  agreeably  to  the  presbyterian 
model  established  in  Scotland.  In  these  meetings  debates  were 
had,  and  determinations  usually  made,  sufficiently  unfavour* 
able  to  the  established  system.  The  ministers  composing 
them  subscribed  to  the  puritan  book  of  discipline.  These 
associations  had  been  formed  in  several  counties,  but  chiefly 
in  those  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  under  the  direction 
of  Cartwright,  the  legislator  of  their  republic,  who  possessed, 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester's  patronage,  the  mastership  of  an 
lu»pital  in  the  latter  town.*  It  would  be  unjust  to  censure 
the  archbishop  for  interfering  to  protect  the  discipline  of  his 
church  against  these  innovators,  had  but  the  means  adopted 
for  that  purpose  been  more  consonant  to  equity.  Cartwright 
with  several  of  his  sect  were  summoned  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical commission ;  where  refusing  to  inculpate  themselves 
by  taking  the  oath  ex  officio,  they  were  committed  to  the 
Fleet.  This  punishment  not  satisfying  the  rigid  churchmen, 
and  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  being  in- 
competent to  inflict  any  heavier  judgment,  it  was  thought  fit 
the  next  year  to  remove  the  proceedings  into  the  court  of 
star-chamber.  The  judges,  on  being  consulted,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  since  far  less  crimes  had  been  punished 
by  condemnation  to  the  galleys  or  perpetual  banishment,  the 
latter  would  be  fittest  for  their  ofience.  But  several  of  the 
council  had  more  tender  regards  to  sincere,  though  intract- 
able, men ;  and  in  the  end  they  were  admitted  to  bail  upon  a 
promise  to  be  quiet,  after  answering  some  interrogatories  re- 
specting the  queen's  supremacy,  and  other  points,  with  civility 
and  an  evident  wish  to  avoid  ofience.t  It  may  be  observed 
that  Cartwright  explicitly  declared  his  disapprobation  of  the 
libels  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  t  Every  po- 
litical party,  however  honourable  may  be  its  objects  and  cha- 
racter, is  liable  to  be  disgraced  by  the  association  of  such 
unscrupulous  zealots.     But,  though  it  is  an  uncandid  sophism 

•  Life  of  Whitgift,  328.  (  Id.    Append.  135.     Aimals,  iv.  52. 

t  Id.»  SS6.  3G0.  366.     Append.  142. 
159. 
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to  charge  the  leaders  with  the  excesses  they  profess  to  dis- 
approve in  their  followers,  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
chiefs  of  faction  have  had  the  virtue  to  condemn  with  suffi- 
cient energy  the  misrepresentations  which  are  intended  for 
their  benefit. 

It  was  imputed  to  the  puritan  faction  with  more  or  less  of 
truth,  that,  not  contemt  with  the  subversion  of  episcopacy  aud 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  polity  established  in  the  kingdom, 
they  maintained  principles  that  would  essentially  affect  its 
civil  institutions.  Their  denial  indeed  of  the  queen's  supre- 
macy, carried  to  such  lengths  as  I  have  shown  above,  might 
justly  be  considered  as  a  derogation  of  her  temporal  sove- 
reignty. Many  of  them  asserted  the  obligation  of  the  judicial 
law  of  Moses,  at  least  in  criminal  cases ;  and  deduced  from 
this  the  duty  of  putting  idolaters,  (that  is,  papists,)  adul- 
terers, witches  and  demoniacs,  sabbath-breakers,  and  several 
other  classes  of  offenders,  to  death.*  They  claimed  to  their 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  the  right  of  determining  ^^  all  matters 
wherein  breach  of  charity  may  be,  and  all  matters  of  doctrine 
and  manners,  so  far  as  appertaineth  to  conscience."  They 
took  away  the  temporal  right  of  patronage  to  churches,  leav- 
ing the  choice  of  ministers  to  general  suffrage.t  There  are 
even  passages  in  Cartwright's  Admonition,  which  intimate 
that  the  commonwealth  ought  to  be  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  the  church,  t  But  these  it  would  not  be  candid  to  press 
against  the  more  explicit  declarations  of  all  the  puritans  in 
favour  of  a  limited  monarchy,  though  they  grounded  its 
legitimacy  on  the  republican  principles  of  popular  consent.  § 
And  with  respect  to  the  former  opinions,  they  appear  to  have 
been  by  no  means  common  to  the  whole  puritan  body ;  some 


*  This   predilection    for   the    Mosaic  f  Ibid.    Madox's  Vindication  of  the 

polity  was  not  uncommon  among  the  re-  Ch.    of    Eng.    against    Neal,    p.    212. 

formers.     Collier  quotes   passages  from  Str7pe*s  Annals,    iv.  142. 

Martin  Bucer  as  strong  as  could  well  be  §  The  large  views  of  civil  government 

found  in  the  puritan  writings.     P.  303.  entertained  by  the  puritans  were  some- 

f  Life  of   Whitgift,  p.  61.  333.  and  times  imputed   to  them  as  a  crime  by 
Append.  138.     Annals,  iv.  140.     As  I  their  more  courtly  adversaries,  who  re- 
have  not  seen  the  original  works  in  which  proached  them  with  the  writings  of  Bu- 
these  tenets  are  said  to  be  promulgated,  chanan  and  Languet.     Life  of  Whitgilt, 
I  cannot  vouch  for  the  fairness  of  the  258.     Annals,  iv.  142. 
representation    made    by   hostile   pens, 
though  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  very  far 
from  the  truth. 
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of  the  deprived  and  imprisoned  ministers  even  acknowledging 
the  queen's  supremacy  in  as  fall  a  manner  as  the  law  con* 
fenred  it  on  her,  and  as  she  professed  to  claim  it.* 

Tile  pretensions  advanced  by  the  school  of  Gartwright  did 
not  seem  the  less  dangerous  to  those  who  cast  their  eyes 
upon  what  was  passing  in  Scotland,  where  they  received  a 
practical  illustration.  In  that  kingdom,  a  form  of  polity  very 
nearly  conforming  to  the  puritanical  platform  had  become 
established  at  the  reformation  in  1560 ;  except  that  the  office 
of  bishop  or  superintendent  still  continued,  but  with  no  para* 
mount,  far  less  arbitrary  dominion,  and  subject  even  to  the 
provincial  synod,  much  more  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Scottish  church.  Even  this  very  limited  episcopacy  was  abo- 
lished in  1592*  The  presbyterian  clergy,  individually  and 
collectively,  displayed  the  intrepid,  haughty,  and  untractable 
spirit  of  the  English  puritans.  Though  Elizabeth  had  from 
policy  abetted  the  Scottish  clergy  in  their  attacks  upon  the  civil 
administration,  this  connexion  itself  had  probably  given  her 
such  an  insight  into  their  temper  as  well  as  their  influence, 
that  she  must  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  seeing  a  re- 
publican assembly  substituted  for  those  faithful  satraps,  her 
Inshops,  so  ready  to  do  her  bidding,  and  so  patient  under  the 
hard  usage  she  sometimes  bestowed  on  them. 

These  prelates  did  not  however  obtain  so  much  support 
from  the  house  of  commons  as  from  their  sovereign. 
In  that  assembly  a  determined  band  of  puritans  fre-  c^m» 
quently  carried  the  victory  aerainst   the  courtiers,  episcopal 

•  ••  wD  •••  authority. 

Every  session  exhibited  proofs  of  their  dissatisfac- 

ten  with  the  state  of  the  church.     The  crown's  influence 


*  See  a  declontion  to  this  effect,  at  mi^ty  firom   the   extreme  danger  into 

which  no   one  could  cavil,  in  Strype*s  which  she  was  brought  by  the  machina- 

Annals,  iv.  85.   The  puritans,  or  at  least  tions  of  the   pope  and  king  of    Spain, 

some  of  their  friends,  retaliated  this  charge  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  S50.  361.  389.     He 

of  denying   the  queen's  supremacy  on  wrote   afterwards   to  lord  Burleigh   in 

their  adversaries.     Sir  Francis  Knollys  1591,   that  if  he  might   not  speak  his 

strongly  opposed  the  daims  of  episcopacy  mind   freely  against   the  power  of  the 

as  a  divine  institution,  which  had  been  bishops,  and  prove  it  unlawful,  by  the 

covertly  insinuated  by  Bancroft,  on  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  not  by  the  canon 

ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  law,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  become  a 

pccrogative,  and  urged  lord  Burleigh  to  private  man.     This  bold  letter  he  desires 

make  the  bisfaops  acknowledge  they  had  to  have  shown  to  the  queen.     Catalogue 

no  superiority  over  the  clergy,  except  by  of  Lansdowne  MSS.,   British  Museum, 

ttatofee^   as  the  only  means  to  save  her  IxviiL  84. 

vol,.  I.  P 
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would  have  been  too  weak  without  stretches  of  its  preroga- 
tive. The  commons  in  1575  received  a  message  forbidding 
them  to  meddle  with  religious  concerns.  For  five  years 
afterwards  the  queen  did  not  convoke  parliament,  of  which 
her  dislike  to  their  puritanical  temper  might  in  all  probability 
be  the  chief  reason.  But,  when  they  met  again  in  1580,  the 
same  topic  of  ecclesiastical  grievances,  which  had  by  no 
means  abated  during  the  interval,  was  revived.  The  com* 
mons  appointed  a  committee,  formed  only  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown  who  sat  in  the  house,  to  confer  with 
some  of  the  bishops,  according  to  the  irregular  and  imperfect 
course  of  parliamentary  proceedings  in  that  age,  **  touching 
the  griefs  of  this  house  for  some  things  very  requisite  to  be 
reformed  in  the  church,  as  the  great  number  of  unlearned  and 
unable  ministers,  the  great  abuse  of  excommunications  for 
every  matter  of  small  moment,  the  commutation  of  pe- 
nances, and  the  great  multitude  of  dispensations  and  plurali- 
ties, and  other  things  very  hurtful  to  the  church.''*  The 
committee  reported  that  they  found  some  of  the  bishops  desir- 
ous of  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  they  confessed,  and  of  joining 
in  a  petition  for  that  purpose  to  her  migesty;  which  had 
accordingly  been  done,  and  a  gracious  answer,  promising  aU 
convenient  reformation,  but  laying  the  blame  of  remissness 
upon  some  prelates,  had  been  received.  This  the  house  took 
with  great  thankfulness.  It  was  exactly  the  course  which 
pleased  Elizabeth,  who  had  no  regard  for  her  bish<^s,  and  a 
real  anxiety  that  her  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal  govern- 
ment should  be  well  administered,  provided  her  subjects 
would  intrust  the  sole  care  of  it  to  herself,  or  limit  their 
interference  to  modest  petitioning. 

A  new  parliament  having  been  assembled,  soon  after  Whit- 
gift  on  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  had  begun  to  enforce  an 
universal  conformity,  the  lower  house  drew  up  a  petition  in 
sixteen  articles,  to  which  they  requested  the  lords'  concur- 
rence, complaining  of  the  oath  ex  officio,  the  subscription  to 
the  three  new  articles,  the  abuses  of  excommunication,  licences 
for  non-residence,  and  other  ecclesiastical  grievances.  The 
lords  replied  coolly,  that  they  conceived  many  of  those  ar- 

*  D'Ewes,  SOS.     Strype*8  Whitgift,  92.,  Append.  32. 
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tides,  whidi  the  commons  had  proposed,  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  that  others  of  them  were  already  provided  for ;  and  that 
the  nnifonnity  of  the  common  prayer,  the  use  of  which  the 
commons  had  requested  to  leave  in  certain  respects  to  the 
minister's  discretion,  had  been  established  by  parliament. 
The  two  archbishops,  Whitgift  and  Sandys,  made  a  more 
particular  answer  to  each  article  of  the  petition,  in  the  name 
of  their  brethren.*  But,  in  order  to  show  some  willingness 
towards  reformation,  they  proposed  themselves,  in  convoca- 
tion, a  few  regulations  for  redress  of  abuses,  none  of  which, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  though  they  received  the  royal 
assent,  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  t ;  the  queen  in  fact 
maintaimng  an  insuperable  jealousy  of  all  intermeddling  on 
the  part  of  parliament  with  her  exclusive  supremacy  over 
the  church.  Excluded  by  Elizabeth's  jealousy  from  enter- 
taining these  religious  innovations,  which  would  probably 
have  met  no  unfavourable  reception  from  a  free  parliament, 
the  commons  vented  their  ill-will  towards  the  dominant  hier- 
archy in  complaints  of  ecclesiastical  grievances,  and  measures 
to  redress  them ;  as  to  which,  even  with  the  low  notions  of 
parliamentary  right  prevailing  at  court,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  their  competence.  Several  bills  were  introduced  this 
session  of  1584-5  into  the  lower  house,  which,  though  they 
had  little  chance  of  receiving  the  queen's  assent,  manifest  the 
sense  of  that  assembly,  and  in  all  likelihood  of  their  consti- 
tuents. One  of  these  imported  that  bishops  should  be  sworn 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  do  nothing  in  their  office 
contrary  to  the  common  law.  Another  went  to  restrain 
pluralities,  as  to  which  the  prelates  would  very  reluctantly 
admit  of  any  limitation,  t  A  bill  of  the  same  nature  passed 
the  commons  in  15899  though  not  without  some  op- 
position. The  clergy  took  so  great  alarm  at  this  measure, 
tbat  the  convocation  addressed  the  queen  in  vehement  lan- 
guage against  it;  and  the  archbishop  throwing  all  the 
weight  of  his  advice  and  authority  into  the  same  scale,  the 
bfll  expired  in  the  upper  house.  §  A  similar  proposition  in 
the  session  of  I6OI  seems  to  have  miscarried  in  the  com- 

^D'Ewei,  339.  et post  Strype'sWliit-        %  Strype's  Annals,  iii.  186.  192.  Com- 
ph,  1 76,  &e.     Append  70.  pare  Append.  35. 

t  Stiype's  Annals,  iii.  228.  §  Strype'sWhitgift,279.  Annals,  L  543. 
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mons.*  In  the  next  chapter  will  be  found  other  instances  of 
the  commons'  reforming  temper  iu  ecclesiastical  concerns,  and 
the  queen's  determined  assertion  of  her  supremacy. 

The  oath  ex  officio,  binding  the  taker  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions that  should  be  put  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  contravened 
the  generous  maxim  of  English  law,  that  no  one  is  obliged 
to  criminate  himself,  provoked  very  just  animadversion. 
Morice,  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  not  only  attacked  its 
legality  with  arguments  of  no  slight  force,  but  introduced  a 
bill  to  take  it  away.  This  was  on  the  whole  well  received 
by  the  house ;  and  sir  Francis  ILnollys,  the  stanch  enemy  of 
episcopacy,  though  in  high  office,  spoke  in  its  favour.  But 
the  queen  put  a  stop  to  the  proceeding,  and  Morice  lay  some 
time  in  prison  for  his  boldness.  The  civilians,  of  whom 
several  sat  in  the  lower  house,  defended  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  had  been  borrowed  from  their  own  jurisprudence. 
This  revived  the  ancient  animosity  between  them  and  the 
common  lawyers.  The  latter  had  always  manifested  a  great 
jealousy  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  had  early  learned 
to  restrain  its  exorbitances  by  writs  of  prohibition  from  the 
temporal  courts.  Whitgift,  as  tenacious  of  power  as  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors,  murmured  like  them  at 
this  subordination,  for  such  it  evidently  was,  to  a  lay  tribu* 
nal.t  But  the  judges,  who  found  as  much  gratification  in 
exerting  their  power  as  the  bishops,  paid  little  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  latter.  We  find  the  law  reports  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  reign  full  of  cases  of  prohibitions.  Nor 
did  other  abuses  imputed  to  these  obnoxious  judicatures  fail 
to  provoke  censure,  such  as  the  unreasonable  fees  of  their 
officers,  and  the  usage  of  granting  licences,  and  commuting 
penances  for  money,  t     The  ecclesiastical  courts  indeed  have 


*  Pari.  Hist  921.  whereof  there  are  at  this  day  many  ex- 

t  Strype's  Whitgift,  521.  537.     App.  amples."     P.  215. 

ISO.     The  archbishop  could  not  disguise  |  Strype*s  Wbitgift  and  D'Ewes,  pas- 

his  dislike  to  the  lawyers.     **  The  tern-  sim.   In  a  conyocation  held  during  Grin- 

poral  lawyer/*  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dal's  sequestration  (1580),  proposals  for 

**  whose  learning  is  no  learning  any  where  reforming  certain  abuses  in  the  spiritual 

InU  here  at  home,  being  born  to  nothing,  courts  were  considered ;  but  nothing  was 

doth    by  his  labour   and  travel  in  that  done  in  it.    Strype*s  Grindal,  p.  259.  and 

barbarous  knowledge  purchase  to  himself  Append,  p.  97.    And  in  1594,  a  eommis- 

and  his  heirs  for  ever  a  thousand  pounds  sion  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the  spin- 

per  annum,  and  oftentioies  much  more,  tual  courts  was  issued;  but  whether  this 
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genenilly  been  reckoned  more  dilatory,  vexatious,  and  ex- 
pensive than  those  of  the  common  law.  But  in  the  present 
age  that  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  which,  though  coercive,  is 
professedly  spiritual,  and  wherein  the  greatest  abuses  have 
been  alleged  to  exist,  has  gone  very  much  into  disuse.  In 
matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes,  their  course  of  pro- 
ceeding' may  not  be  open  to  any  censure,  so  far  as  the  essen- 
tial administration  of  justice  is  concerned  ;  though  in  the 
latter  of  these,  a  most  inconvenient  division  of  jurisdictions, 
following  not  only  the  unequal  boundaries  of  episcopal  dio- 
ceses, but  the  various  peculiars  or  exempt  districts  which  the 
diurcb  of  England  has  continued  to  retain,  is  productive  of  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  and  needless  expense.    []1827«] 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  towards  puritanism  which 
the  house  of  commons  generally  displayed,  the  court  iDdin)eod<mti 
succeeded  in  procuring  an  act,  which  eventually  rere'uwr' 
pressed  with  very  great  severity  upon  that  class.  This  passed 
in  159d»  and  enacted  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  any 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  should  forbear  for  the 
space  of  a  month  to  repair  to  some  church,  until  he  should 
make  such  open  submission  and  declaration  of  conformity  as 
the  act  appoints.  Those  who  refused  to  submit  to  these  con* 
ditions  were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if  they  should  return 
without  die  queen's  licence,  to  suffer  death  as  felons.  *  As 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  like  so  many  former  statutes,  helped 
to  crush  the  unfortunate  adherents  to  the  Romish  faith,  so 
too  did  it  bear  an  obvious  application  to  such  protestant  sec- 
taries as  had  professedly  separated  from  the  Anglican  church. 
But  it  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  puritan  ministers 
throughout  this  reign  disclaimed  the  imputation  of  schism, 
and  acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  continuing  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  while  they  demanded  a  further  reformation 
of  her  discipline,  t     The  real  separatists,  who  were  also  a 

wen  intended  bona  fide  or  not*  it  pro-  of  the  presbyters,  and  acted  in  oonjunc- 

doeednofefonnation.  Strype'sWhitgift,  tion  with  them.     P.  398.     But  this  was 

419.  in  effect  to  demand  every  thing.     For  if 

•  35  laia.  c.  1.     Pari.  Hist  863.  the   oflBce  could   be   so    far  lowered  in 

t  Ncal  aaserts  in  his  summary  of  the  eminence,  there  were  many  waiting  to 

eootrovertj,  as  it  stood  in  this  reign,  that  clip  the  temporal  revenues  and  dignity 

the  puritans  did  not  object  to  the  office  in  proportion. 
of  bishop,  provided  he  was  only  the  head         In  another  passage,  Neal  states  clearly, 
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numerous  body,  were  denominated  Brownists  or  Barrowists, 
from  the  names  of  their  founders,  afterwards  lost  in  the  more 
general  appellation  of  Independents.  These  went  far  beyond 
the  puritans  in  their  aversion  to  the  legal  ministry,  and  were 
deemed  in  consequence  still  more  proper  subjects  for  persecu- 
tion. Multitudes  of  them  fled  to  Holland  from  the  rigour  of 
the  bishops  in  enforcing  this  statute.  *  But  two  of  this  per- 
suasion, Barrow  and  Greenwood,  experienced  a  still  severer 
fate-  They  were  indicted  on  that  perilous  law  of  the  23d  of 
the  queen,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  for  spreading  sedi- 
tious writings,  and  executed  at  Bury.  They  died,  Neal  tells 
us,  with  such  expressions  of  piety  and  loyalty,  that  Elizabeth 
regretted  the  consent  she  had  given  to  their  deaths,  t 

But,  while  these  scenes  of  pride  and  persecution  on  one 
hand,  and  of  sectarian  insolence  on  the  other,  were  deform- 
ing the  bosom  of  the  English  church,  she  found  a  defender 
of  her  institutions  in  one  who  mingled  in  these  vulgar  con- 
troversies like  a  knight  of  romance  among  caitiff  brawlers, 
with  arms  of  finer  temper  and  worthy  to  be  proved  in  a 
nobler  field.     Richard  Hooker,  master  of  the  Temple,  pub- 
lished the  first  four  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
Ec'd^Mti..  in  1594;  the  fifth,  three  years  afterwards;  and» 
ifschal'^'     dying  in  1600,  left  behind  three  which  did  not  see 
^''^'        the  light  till  1647-     This  eminent  work  may  justly 
be  reckoned  to  mark  an  era  in  our  literature  :  for  if  passages 


if  not  quite  fairly,    the  main  points  of  profession  which  is  every  man*s  right,  as 

difference  between  the  church  and  non-  fiir  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of  tha 

conforming    parties    under     Elisabeth,  government  he  lives  under." 

P.  147.     He  concludes  with  the  follow-  *  Neal,  '253.  386. 

ing  remark,  which  is  very  true.     **  Both  f  Strype's  Whitgift,  414.     Neal,  373. 

parties  agreed  too  well  in  asserting  the  Several  years  before,  in  1583,  two  men 

necessity  of  an  uniformity  of  public  wor-  called  anabaptists,  Thacker  and  Copping, 

ship,  and  of  calling  in  the  sword  of  the  were  hanged  at  the  same  place  on  the 

magistrate  fur  the  support  and  defence  same   statute  for   denying   the   queen's 

of  the   several    principles,    which    they  ecclesiastical    supremacy  ;    the  proof  of 

made  an  ill  use  of  in  their  turns,  as  they  which  was  their  dispersion  of  Brown*s 

could  grasp  the  power  into  their  hands,  tracts,  wherein  that  was  only  owned  in 

The  standard  of  uniformity,   according  civil   cases.     Strype^   Annals,    iii.  186. 

to  the  bishops,   was  the  queen*s  supre-  This   was  according  to  the   invariable 

macy  and  the  laws  of  the  land ;  according  practice  of  Tudor  times ;  an  oppressive 

to  the  puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  sanguinary  statute  was  first  made; 

and   national   synods,   allowed   and  en-  and  next,    as  occasion    might   serve,   a 

forced    by   the    civil    magistrate;    but  construction  was  put  on  it  contrary  to 

neither  party  were  for  admitting  that  all  common  sense^  in  order  to  take  away 

liberty   of   conscience  and    freedom  of  men's  lives. 
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of  modi  good  sense  and  even  of  a  vigorous  eloquence  are 
scattered  in  several  earlier  writers  in  prose,  yet  none  of  these, 
except  perhaps  Latimer  and  Ascham,  and  sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  his  Arcadia,  can  be  said  to  have  acquired,  enough  reputation 
to  be  generally  known  even  by  name,  much  less  are  read  in 
the  present  day  ;  and  it  is  indeed  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
England,  until  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
given  few  proofs  in  literature  of  that  intellectual  power  which 
was  aboot  to  develop  itself  with  such  unmatchable  energy  in 
l^iakspeare  and  Bacon.  We  cannot  indeed  place  Hooker 
(but  whom  dare  we  to  place  ?)  by  the  side  of  these  master- 
spirits ;  yet  he  has  abundant  claims  to  be  counted  among  the 
luminaries  of  English  literature.  He  not  only  opened  the 
mine,  bot  explored  the  depths,  of  our  native  eloquence.  So 
stately  and  graceful  is  the  march  of  his  periods,  so  various 
the  fall  of  his  musical  cadences  upon  the  ear,  so  rich  in 
images,  so  condensed  in  sentences,  so  grave  and  noble  his 
diction,  so  little  is  there  of  vulgarity  in  his  racy  idiom,  of 
pedantry  in  his  learned  phrase,  that  I  know  not  whether  any 
later  writer  has  more  admirably  displayed  the  capacities  of 
our  language,  or  produced  passages  more  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity.  If  we 
compare  the  first  book  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with  what 
bears  perhaps  most  resemblance  to  it  of  anything  extant,  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  de  Legibus,  it  will  appear  somewhat  per- 
haps inferior,  through  the  imperfection  of  our  language, 
which,  with  all  its  force  and  dignity,  does  not  equal  the 
Latin  in  either  of  these  qualities,  and  certainly  more  tedious 
and  difiuse  in  some  of  its  reasonings,  but  by  no  means  less 
high-toned  in  sentiment,  or  less  bright  in  fancy,  and  far 
more  comprehensive  and  profound  in  the  foundations  of  its 
philosophy. 

The  advocates  of  a  presbyterian  church  had  always  thought 
it  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  conformable  to  the  apostolical 
scheme  as  deduced  merely  from  the  Scriptures.  A  pious 
reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  which  they  made  almost 
their  exclusive  study,  had  degenerated  into  very  narrow 
views  on  the  great  themes  of  natural  religion  and  the 
moral  law,  as  deducible  from  reason  and  sentiment.  These, 
as  most  of  the  various  families  of  their  descendants  continue 
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to  do,  they  greatly  slighted,  or  even  treated  as  the  mere  chi- 
meras of  heathen  philosophy.  If  they  looked  to  the  Mosaic 
law  as  the  standard  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  if  tliey  sought 
precedents  from  Scripture  for  all  matters  of  temporal  policy, 
much  more  would  they  deem  the  practice  of  the  apostles  an 
unerring  and  immutable  rule  for  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.*  To  encounter  these  adversaries,  Hooker  took 
a  far  more  original  course  than  the  ordinary  controvertists, 
who  fought  their  battles  with  conflicting  interpretations  of 
scriptural  texts  or  passages  from  the  fathers.  He  inquired 
into  the  nature  and  foundation  of  law  itself,  as  the  rule  of 
operation  to  all  created  beings,  yielding  thereto  obedience  by 
unconscious  necessity,  or  sensitive  appetite,  or  reasonable 
choice ;  reviewing  especially  those  laws  that  regulate  human 
agency,  as  they  arise  out  of  moral  relations,  common  to  our 
species,  or  the  institutions  of  politic  societies,  or  the  inter- 
community of  independent  nations ;  and  having  thoroughly 
established  the  fundamental  distinction  between  laws  natural 
and  positive,  eternal  and  temporary,  immutable  and  variable, 
he  came  with  all  this  strength  of  moral  philosophy  to  dis- 
criminate by  the  same  criterion  the  various  rules  and  precepts 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  kind  of  maxim  among 
the  puritans,  that  Scripture  was  so  much  the  exclusive  rule  of 
human  actions,  that  whatever,  in  matters  at  least  concerning 
religion,  could  not  be  found  to  have  its  authority,  was  un- 
lawful. Hooker  devoted  the  whole  second  book  of  his  work 
to  the  refutation  of  this  principle.  He  proceeded  afterwards 
to  attack  its  application  more  particularly  to  the  episcopal 
scheme  of  church  government,  and  to  the  various  ceremonies 
or  usages  which  those  sectaries  treated  as  either  absolutely  su- 
perstitious, or  at  least  as  impositions  without  authority.  It  was 
maintained  by  this  great  writer,  not  only  that  ritual  observ- 
ances are  variable  according  to  the  discretion  of  ecclesiastical 

*  **  The  discipline  of  Chrut*s  church,'*  his  answer  to  Cartwright^s  Admonition* 

said  Cartwright,  **  that  is  necessary  for  rested   the  controversy  in  the  main,  as 

all  times,  is  delivered  by  Christ,  and  set  Hooker  did,  on  the  indifferency  of  church 

down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.      There-  discipline   and   ceremony.     It   was  not 

fore  the  true  and  Uwful  discipline  is  to  till  afterwards  that  the  defenders  of  the 

be  fetched  from  thence,  and  from  thence  established   order   found   out  that  one 

alone.     And  tliat  which  resteth  upon  any  claim  of  divine  right  was  best  met  by 

other  foundation  ought  to  be  esteemed  another, 
unlawful  and  counterfeit'*     Whitgif^in 
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rulers,  but  that  no  certain  form  of  polity  is  set  down  in  Scrip* 
tore  as  generally  indispensable  for  a  Christian  church.  Far, 
however,  from  conceding  to  his  antagonists  the  fact  which 
they  assumed,  he  contended  for  episcopacy  as  an  apostolical 
institution,  and  always  preferable,  when  circumstances  would 
allow  its  preservation,  to  the  more  democratical  model  of  the 
Calraiislic  congregations.  ^*  If  we  did  seek,"  he  says,  **  to 
maintain  that  which  most  advantageth  our  own  cause,  the 
very  best  way  for  us  and  the  strongest  against  them  were  to 
h(dd,  even  as  they  do,  that  in  Scripture  there  must  needs  be 
found  some  particular  form  of  church  polity  which  God  hath 
instituted,  and  which  for  that  very  cause  belongeth  to  all 
diurches  at  all  times.  But  with  any  such  partial  eye  to  re- 
spect ourselves,  and  by  cunning  to  make  those  things  seem 
the  truest  which  are  the  fittest  to  serve  our  purpose,  is  a 
thing  which  we  neither  like  nor  mean  to  follow." 

The  richness  of  Hooker's  eloquence  is  chiefly  displayed  in 
his  first  book;  beyond  which  perhaps  few  who  want  a  taste 
for  ecclesiastical  reading  are  likely  to  proceed.  The  second 
and  third,  however,  though  less  brilliant,  are  not  inferior  in 
the  force  and  comprehensiveness  of  reasoning.  The  eighth 
and  last  returns  to  the  subject  of  civil  government,  and  ex- 
pands, with  remarkable  liberality,  the  principles  he  had  laid 
down  as  to  its  nature  in  the  first  book.  Those  that  inter- 
vene are  mostly  confined  to  a  more  minute  discussion  of  the 
questions  mooted  between  the  church  and  puritans ;  and  in 
these,  as  far  as  I  have  looked  into  them,  though  Hooker's 
argument  is  always  vigorous  and  logical,  and  he  seems  to  be 
exempt  from  that  abusive  insolence  to  which  polemical  writers 
were  then  even  more  prone  than  at  present,  yet  he  has  not 
alt<^ther  the  terseness  or  Jucidity,  which  long  habits  of 
literary  warfare,  and  perhaps  a  natural  turn  of  mind,  have 
given  to  some  expert  dialecticians.  In  respect  of  language, 
die  three  posthumous  books,  partly  from  having  never  re- 
ceived the  author's  last  touches,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  his 
weariness  of  the  labour,  are  beyond  comparison  less  elegantly 
written  than  the  preceding. 

The  better  parts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  philosophical  writings  of  antiquity,  in  their 
defects  as  well  as  their  excellencies.     Hooker  is  often  too 
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vague  in  the  use  of  general  terms,  too  inconsiderate  in  the 
admission  of  principles,  too  apt  to  acquiesce  in  the  scholastic 
pseudo-philosophy,  and  indeed  in  all  received  tenets ;  he  is 
comprehensive  rather  than  sagacious,  and  more  fitted  to  sift 
the  truth  from  the  stores  of  accumulated  learning  than  to 
seize  it  by  an  original  impulse  of  his  own  mind  ;  somewhat 
also  impeded,  like  many  other  great  men  of  that  and  the  suc' 
ceeding  century,  by  too  much  acquaintance  with  books,  and 
too  much  deference  for  their  authors.  It  may  be  justly 
objected  to  some  passages,  that  they  elevate  ecdesiastical 
authority,  even  in  matters  of  belief,  with  an  exaggeration  not 
easily  reconciled  to  the  protestant  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  even  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  times  ;  as  when 
he  inclines  to  give  a  decisive  voice  in  theological  controver- 
sies to  general  councils  ;  not  indeed  on  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  on  such  as  must  end  in  the  same  con- 
clusion, the  high  probabUity  that  the  aggregate  judgment  of 
many  grave  and  learned  men  should  be  well  founded.*^  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  several  other  subjects,  such 
as  religious  toleration,  as  to  which  he  did  not  emancipate 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  imperfections  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  they  are  far 
more  than  compensated  by  its  eloquence  and  its  reasoning, 
and  above  all  by  that  deep  pervading  sense  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  his  Creator,  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
eternal  law,  which  rendered  the  first  book  of  this  work  a 
rampart,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  puritan  school  who 


*  **  If  the  natural  strength  of  men's  shall  judge  most  sound  ?  For  the  con- 
wit  may  by  experience  and  study  attain  troversy  is  of  the  weight  of  such  men*s 
unto  such  ripeness  in  the  knowledge  of  Judgment,**  &c.  But  Hookerls  mistake 
things  human,  that  men  in  this  respect  was  to  exaggerate  the  weight  of  such 
may  presume  to  build  somewhat  upon  men's  judgment;  and  not  to  allow  enough 
their  judgment;  what  reason  have  we  to  for  their  passions  and  infirmities,  the 
think  but  that  even  in  matters  divine,  imperfection  of  their  knowledge,  their 
the  like  wits,  furnished  with  necessary  connivance  with  power,  their  attachment 
helps,  exercised  in  Scripture  with  like  to  names  and  persons,  and  all  the  other 
diligence,  and  assisted  with  the  grace  of  drawbacks  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Almighty  God,  may  grow  unto  so  much  It  is  well  known  that  the  preface  to 
perfection  of  knowledge,  that  men  shall  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  one  of  the 
have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  pertinent  two  books  to  which  James  II.  ascribed 
unto  flnth  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  his  return  into  the  ibid  of  Rome ;  and  it 
more  willingly  to  incline  their  minds  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  by  what  course 
towards  that  which  the  sentence  of  so  of  reasoning  on  the  positions  it  contains 
grave,  wue,  and  learned  in  that  fiiculty  this  was  effected. 
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sbunned  the  light  of  nature  as  a  deceitful  meteor ;  and,  on 
the  other,  against  that  immoral  philosophy  which,  displayed 
in  the  dark  precepts  of  Machiavel,  or  lurking  in  the  desultory 
sallies  of  Montaigne,  and  not  always  rejected  by  writers  of 
more  apparent  seriousness,  threatened  to  destroy  the  sense  of 
intrinsic  distinctions  in  the  quality  of  actions,  and  to  convert 
the  maxims  of  state-craft  and  dissembling  policy  into  the  rule 
of  life  and  manners. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  striking  to  a  reader  of  the  £c« 
desiastical  Polity  than  the  constant  and  even  excessive 
predilection  of  Hooker  for  those  liberal  principles  of  civil 
government,  which  are  sometimes  so  just  and  always  so 
attractive.  Upon  these  subjects,  his  theory  absolutely  co- 
incides Mnth  that  of  Locke.  The  origin  of  government, 
both  in  right  and  in  fact,  he  explicitly  derives  from  a  primary 
contract ;  **  without  which  consent,  there  were  no  reason  that 
<»ie  should  take  upon  him  to  be  lord  or  judge  over  another ; 
because,  although  there  be,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  great  and  judicious  men,  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are  of  ser- 
vile disposition  ;  nevertheless,  for  manifestation  of  this  their 
right,  and  men's  more  peaceable  contentment  on  both  sides, 
the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  neces- 
sary." "  The  lawful  power,**  he  observes  elsewhere,  **  of 
making  laws  to  command  whole  politic  societies  of  men,  be- 
longeth  so  properly  unto  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for 
any  prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  soever  upon  earth  to 
exercise  the  same  of  himself,  and  not  either  by  express  com- 
mission immediately  and  personally  received  from  God,  or 
else  by  authority  received  at  first  from  their  consent  upon 
whose  persons  they  impose  laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mere 
tyranny.  Laws  they  are  not,  therefore,  which  public  ap- 
probation hath  not  made  so.  But  approbation  not  only  they 
give,  who  personally  declare  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or 
act ;  but  also  when  others  do  it  in  their  names,  by  right 
originally,  at  the  least,  derived  from  them.  As  in  parlia- 
ments, councils,  and  the  like  assemblies,  although  we  be  not 
personally  ourselves  present,  notwithstanding  our  assent  is 
by  reason  of  other  agents  there  in  our  behalf.  And  what 
we  do  by  others,  no  reason  but  that  it  should  stand  as  our 
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deed,  no  less  effectually  to  bind  us,  than  if  ourselves  had 
done  it  in  person/'  And  in  another  place  still  more 
peremptorily :  ^<  Of  this  thing  no  man  doubteth,  namely, 
that  in  all  societies,  companies,  and  corporations,  what 
severally  each  shall  be  bound  unto,  it  must  be  with  all  their 
assents  ratified.  Against  all  equity  it  were  that  a  man 
should  suffer  detriment  at  the  hands  of  men,  for  not  observ- 
ing that  which  he  never  did  either  by  himself  or  others  me- 
diately or  immediately  agree  unto.'* 

These  notions  respecting  the  basis  of  political  society,  so 
far  unlike  what  prevailed  among  the  next  generation  of 
churchmen,  are  chiefly  developed  and  dwelt  upon  in  Hooker's 
concluding  book,  the  eighth ;  and  gave  rise  to  a  rumour, 
very  sedulously  propagated  soon  after  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, and  still  sometimes  repeated,  that  the  posthumous 
portion  of  his  work  had  been  interpolated  or  altered  by  the 
puritans.*  For  this  surmise,  however,  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  foundation.  The  three  latter  books  are  doubtless 
imperfect,  and  it  is  possible  that  verbal  changes  may  have 
been  made  by  their  transcribers  or  editors  ;  but  the  testimony 
that  has  been  brought  forward  to  throw  a  doubt  over  their 


*  In  the  life  of  Hooker,  pre6xed  to  was  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  puritans, 

the  edition  I  use,  fol.  1671,  I  find  an  The   strongest   probability  however   of 

assertion  of  Dr.    Barnard,  chaplain  to  their  authenticity  is  from  infernal  evi- 

Usher,  that  he  had  seen  a  manuscript  of  dence.     [But  it  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 

the  last  books  of  Hooker,   containing  Keble,thelast  editor  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

many  things  omitted  in  the  printed  vo-  Polity,  that  the  sixth  book,  as  we  now 

lume.     One  passage  is  quoted,  and  seems  possess  it,  though  written  by    Hooker, 

in  Hooker's  style.      But  the  question  is  did  not  belong  to  this  work,  and  conse- 

rather  with    respect    to    interpolations  quently  that  the  real  sixth  book  has  been 

than  omissions.     And  of  the  former  I  lost.     1841.] 

see  no  evidence  or  likelihood.  If  it  be  A  late  writer  has  produced  a  some- 
true,  as  is  alleged,  that  different  manu-  what  ridiculous  proof  of  the  carelessness 
scripts  of  the  three  last  books  did  not  with  which  all  editions  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
agree,  if  even  these  disagreements  were  Polity  have  been  printed ;  a  sentence 
the  result  of  fraud,  why  should  we  con-  having  slipped  into  the  text  of  the  seventh 
elude  that  they  were  corrupted  by  the  book,  which  makes  nonsoise,  and  which 
puritans  rather  than  the  church?  In  he  very  probably  conjectures  to  have  been 
Zouch's  edition  of  Walton's  Life  of  a  marginal  memorandumoftbe  author  for 
Hooker,  the  reader  will  find  a  long  and  his  own  use  on  revising  the  manuscript, 
ill-digested  note  on  this  subject,  the  result  M*Crie*s  Life  of  Melvil,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
of  which  has  been  to  convince  me  that  [But  it  seems  on  the  whole  a  more  plau- 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  any  other  sible  coi\jecture,  that  the  memorandum 
than  verbal  changes  to  have  been  made  in  was  by  one  of  those  who,  after  Hooker's 
the  loose  draught  which  the  author  left,  death,  had  the  manuscript  to  revise, 
but  that,  whatever  changes  were  nuide,  1841.] 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  manuscript 
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authenticity  consists  in  those  vague  and  self-contradictory 
stories,  which  gossiping  compilers  of  literary  anecdote  can 
easily  accumulate  ;  while  the  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from 
the  work  itself,  on  which,  in  this  branch  of  criticism,  I  am 
apt  chiefly  to  rely,  seems  altogether  to  repel  every  suspicion. 
For  not  only  the  principles  of  dvil  government,  presented  in 
a  more  expanded  form  by  Hooker  in  the  eighdi  book,  are 
precisely  what  he  laid  down  in  the  first ;  but  there  is  a  pe«> 
culiar  chiun  of  consecutive  reasoning  running  through  it, 
wherein  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  passages  that 
could  be  rejected  without  dismembering  the  context.  It  was 
his  business,  in  this  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  to  vindi-> 
cate  the  queen's  supremacy  over  the  church :  and  this  he 
has  done  by  identifying  the  church  with  the  commonwealth  ; 
no  one,  according  to  him,  being  a  member  of  the  one  who 
was  not  also  a  member  of  the  other.  But  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  Christian  church,  so  far  as  the  laity  partook  in 
its  government,  by  choice  of  pastors  or  otherwise,  was  un- 
deniably democratical,  he  laboured  to  show,  through  the 
mediooi  of  the  original  compact  of  civil  society,  that  the 
sovereign  had  received  this,  as  well  as  all  other  powers,  at 
die  bands  of  the  people.  ^'  Laws  being  made  among  us," 
he  affirms,  *^are  not  by  any  of  us  so  taken  or  interpreted 
as  if  they  did  receive  their  force  from  power  which  the 
prince  doth  communicate  unto  the  parliament,  or  unto  any 
other  court  under  him,  but  from  power  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  realm,  being  naturally  possessed  with,  hath  by 
free  and  deliberate  assent  derived  unto  him  that  ruleth  over 
them  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  declared ;  so  that  our  laws 
made  concerning  religion  do  take  originally  their  essence 
from  the  power  of  die  whole  realm  and  church  of  £ng- 
hnd." 

In  this  system  of  Hooker  and  Locke,  for  it  will  be  ob- 
vious to  the  reader  that  their  principles  were  the  same,  there 
is  much,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  disapprove.  That  no 
man  can  be  justly  bound  by  laws  which  his  own  assent  has 
not  ratified,  appears  to  me  a  position  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  society  in  its  literal  sense,  or  illusory  in  the 
sophistical  interpretations  by  which  it  is  usual  to  evade  its 
meaning.     It  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  important  to 
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remark  the  views  which  this  great  writer  entertained  of  oar 
own  constitution,  to  which  he  frequently  and  fearlessly  ap- 
peals, as  the  standing  illustration  of  a  government  restrained 
by  law.  **  I  cannot  choose,"  he  says,  **  but  commend 
highly  their  wisdom,  by  whom  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
monwealth hath  been  laid ;  wherein  though  no  manner  of 
person  or  cause  be  unsubject  unto  the  king's  power,  yet  so 
is  the  power  of  the  king  over  all,  and  in  all  limited,  that 
unto  all  his  proceedings  the  law  itself  is  a  rule.  The  axioms 
of  our  regal  government  are  these :  ^  Lex  facit  regem '  — • 
the  king's  grant  of  any  favour  made  contrary  to  the  law  is 
void ;  —  *  Rex  nihil  potest  nisi  quod  jure  potest '  —  what 
power  the  king  hath,  he  hath  it  by  law;  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  it  are  known,  the  entire  community  giveth  general 
order  by  law,  how  all  things  publicly  are  to  be  done ;  and  the 
king,  as  the  head  thereof,  the  highest  in  authority  over  all, 
causeth,  according  to  the  same  law,  every  particular  to  be 
framed  and  ordered  thereby.  The  whole  body  politic  maketh 
laws,  which  laws  give  power  unto  the  king ;  and  the  king 
having  bound  himself  to  use  according  to  law  that  power,  it 
so  falleth  out,  that  the  execution  of  the  one  is  accomplished 
by  the  other."  These  doctrines  of  limited  monarchy  recur 
perpetually  in  the  eighth  book  ;  and  though  Hooker,  as  may 
be  supposed,  does  not  enter  upon  the  perilous  question  of 
resistance,  and  even  intimates  that  he  does  not  see  how  the 
people  can  limit  the  extent  of  power  once  granted,  unless 
where  it  escheats  to  them,  yet  he  positively  lays  it  down, 
that  usurpers  of  power,  that  is,  lawful  rulers  arrogating 
more  than  the  law  gives  to  them,  cannot  in  conscience  Innd 
any  man  to  obedience. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  a  deviation  from  my  subject  to 
enlarge  so  much  on  these  political  principles  in  a  writer  of  any 
later  age,  when  they  had  been  openly  sustained  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  But  as  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  family  were  so 
inauspicious  to  liberty  that  some  have  been  apt  to  imagine  its 
recollection  to  have  been  almost  effaced,  it  becomes  of  more 
importance  to  show  that  absolute  monarchy  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  so  eminent  an  author  as  Hooker,  both  pernicious  in  itself, 
and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  English  common- 
wealth.  Nor  would  such  sentiments,  we  may  surely  presume. 
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have  been  avowed  by  a  man  of  singular  humility,  and  whom 
we  might  charge  with  somewhat  of  an  excessive  deference  to 
aothority,  unless  they  had  obtained  more  currency,  both 
among  divines  and  lawyers,  than  the  complaisance  of  cour« 
tiers  in  these  two  professions  might  lead  us  to  conclude; 
Hooker  being  not  prone  to  deal  in  paradoxes,  nor  to  borrow 
from  his  adversaries  that  sturdy  republicanism  of  the  school 
of  Geneva  which  had  been  their  scandal.  I  cannot  indeed 
bat  suspect  that  his  whig  principles,  in  the  last  book,  are 
anDoanoed  with  a  temerity  that  would  have  startled  his  supe- 
riors ;  and  that  its  authenticity,  however  called  in  question, 
has  been  better  preserved  by  the  circumstance  of  a  posthu- 
mous publication  than  if  he  had  lived  to  give  it  to  the  world. 
Whit^ft  would  probably  have  induced  him  to  suppress  a  few 
passages  incompatible  with  the  servile  theories  already  in 
vogue.  It  is  far  more  usual  that  an  author's  genuine  senti- 
ment are  perverted  by  means  of  his  friends  and  patrons 
dian  of  his  adversaries. 

Tlie  prelates  of  the  English  church,  while  they  inflicted  so 
many  severities  on  others,  had  not  always  cause  to  ^iiadon  or 
exult  in  their  own  condition.  From  the  time  when  rami/^' 
Henry  taught  his  courtiers  to  revel  in  the  spoil  of  monas- 
teries, there  had  been  a  perpetual  appetite  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal possessions.  Endowed  by  a  prodigal  superstition  with 
pomp  and  wealth  beyond  all  reasonable  measure,  and  far 
beyond  what  the  new  system  of  religion  appeared  to  pre- 
scribe, the  diurch  of  England  still  excited  the  covetousness 
of  the  powerful,  and  the  scandal  of  the  austere.*  I  have  men- 
tioned in  another  place  how  the  bishoprics  were  impoverished 
in  the  first  reformation  under  Edward  VI.  The  catholic 
bishops  who  followed  made  haste  to  plunder,  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  goods  of  their  church  were  speedily  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  heretics.t  Hence  the  alienation  of  their 
estates  had  gone  so  far  that  in  the  banning  of  Elizabeth's 

*  The  poritans  objected  to  the  title  of  the  title  of  lords  was  no  irregularity,  and 

lord  bishop.     Sampson  wrote  a  peevish  nothing  more  than  a  consequence  of  the 

letter  to  Grindal  on  this,  and  received  a  tenure.     Collier,  544.     This   will  not 

very    good    answer.     Strjpe's    Parker,  cover  our   modem  colonial  bishops,   on 

Append.   178.     Parker,  in   a   letter  to  some  of  whom  the  same  title  has,  without 

Cecil,   defends   it   on  the  best  ground ;  any  good  reason,  been  conferred. 

thai  the  bishops  hold   their  lands  by  f  Strype*s  Annals,   i.  159. 
barony,  and  therefore  the  giving  them 
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reign  statutes  were  made,  disabling  ecclesiastical  proprietors 
from  granting  away  their  lands,  except  on  leases  for  three 
lives,  or  twenty-one  years.*  But  an  unfortunate  reservation 
was  introduced  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  queen,  there- 
fore>  and  her  courtiers,  who  obtained  grants  from  her,  con- 
tinued to  prey  upon  their  succulent  victim.  Few  of  her 
council  imitated  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  Walsingham,. 
who  spent  his  own  estate  in  her  service,  and  left  not  sufficient 
to  pay  his  debts.  The  documents  of  that  age  contain  ample 
proofs  of  their  rapacity.  Thus  Cecil  surrounded  his  mansion- 
house  at  Burleigh  with  estates  once  belonging  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough.  Thus  Hatton  built  his  house  in  Holbom  on 
the  bishop  of  Ely's  garden.  Cox,  on  making  resistance  to 
this  spoliation,  received  a  singular  epistle  from  the  queen,  t 
This  bishop,  in  consequence  of  such  vexations,  was  desirous 
of  retiring  from  the  see  before  his  death.  After  that  event, 
Elizabeth  kept  it  vacant  eighteen  years.  During  this  period 
we  have  a  petition  to  her  from  lord  keeper  Puckering,  that 
she  would  confer  it  on  Scambler,  bishop  of  Norwich,  then 
eighty-eight  years  old,  and  notorious  for  simony,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  him  a  lease  of  part  of  the  lands.l^  These 
transactions  denote  the  mercenary  and  rapacious  spirit  which 
leavened  almost  all  Elizabeth's  courtiers. 

The  bishops  of  this  reign  do  not  appear,  with  some  distin- 
guished exceptions,  to  have  reflected  so  much  honour  on  the 
established  church  as  those  who  attach  a  superstitious  rever* 
ence  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation  are  apt  to  conceive.  In  the 
plunder  that  went  forward,  they  took  good  care  of  themselves. 
Charges  against  them  of  simony,  corruption,  covetousness, 
and  especifiJly  destruction  of  their  church  estates  for  the  her 

*  I  ElU.  c.  19.;  ISElis.  c.  10.  Black-  Poor  Cox  wrote  a  very  good  letter 
stone's  Commentaries,  yol.  ii.  c.  28.  before  this,  printed  in  Strype's  Annals, 
The  exception  in  favour  of  the  crown  vol.  ii.  Append.  84.  The  names  of  Hat- 
was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  James.  ton  Garden  and  Ely  Place  ( Mantua  rm 
t  It  was  couched  in  the  following  miaene  nimium  vicina  Cremonc)  stiU 
terms :  —  bear  witness  to  the  encroaching  lord 
«  Proud  Prelate,  keeper  and  the  elbowed  bishop. 

«  You  know  what  you  were  before  J  ^^^ype,  iv.  246.      See  also  p.  15.  of 

I  made  you  what  you  are:  if  you  do  the  same  volume.     By  an  act  m  the  fimt 

not  immedUtelycomplywith  my  request,  ??*/  °*  f'^®"'.  ^u^"   «»^«y"««  f 

by  G-  I  will  infrock  you.  ^«^^P»   ^^^^^  ^  *»»*  ^^^^  .u\™^.* 

**  ExjxABiTH  *  void;  a  concession  much  to  the  kings 

bonour. 
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De6t  of  their  families,  are  very  common,  —  sometimes  no 
doubt  unjost,  but  too  frequent  to  be  absolutely  without  found- 
ation.* The  council  often  wrote  to  them,  as  well  as  con- 
ceniing  them,  with  a  sort  of  asperity  which  would  astonish 
one  of  their  successors.  And  the  queen  never  restrained 
berself  in  treating  them  on  any  provocation  with  a  good  deal 
of  rudeness,  of  which  I  have  just  mentioned  an  egregious 
example.t  In  her  speech  to  parliament  on  closing  the  ses- 
sion of  1584,  when  many  complaints  against  the  rulers  of 
the  church  had  rung  in  her  ears,  she  told  the  bishops  that  if 
they  did  not  amend  what  was  wrong,  she  meant  to  depose 
them.t  For  there  seems  to  have  been  no  question  in  that 
age  but  that  this  might  be  done  by  virtue  of  the  crown's 
supremacy.  ^ 

The  church  of  England  was  not  left  by  Elizabeth  in  cir- 
cumstances that  demanded  applause  for  the  policy  of  her 
rulers.  After  forty  years  of  constantly  aggravated  molesta- 
tion of  the  non-conforming  clergy,  their  numbers  were  become 
greater,  their  popularity  more  deeply  rooted,  their  enmity  to 
the  established  order  more  irreconcilable.  It  was  doubtless 
a  problem  of  no  slight  difficulty,  by  what  means  so  obstinate 
and  opinionated  a  class  of  sectaries  could  have  been  managed ; 
nor  are  we,  perhaps,  at  this  distance  of  time,  altogether  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  fittest  course  of  policy  in  that 


*  Harriiigtoii*8  State  of  the  Church,  Fletcher,  bbhop  of  London,  of  her  own 
m  Kugae  Antiqiue,  toI.  ii.  passim ;  Wil-  authority,  only  for  marrying  «  a  fine  lady 
kins*!  Concilia,  iv.  256. ;  Strype*8  Annals,  and  a  widow.**  Strype*8  Whitgift,  458. 
iii.  6S0.,  eC  alibi;  Life  of  Parker,  454. ;  And  Aylmer,  having  preached  too  vehe- 
oT  Whitgift,  220. ;  of  Aylmer,  passim,  mently  against  female  vanity  in  dress, 
Observe  the  preamble  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  which  came  home  to  the  queen*s  con- 
It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  science,  she  told  her  ladies  that  if  the 
that  the  gentry,  when  popishly  or  puri-  bishop  held  more  discourse  on  such  mat- 
tanically  affected,  were  apt  to  behave  ters,  she  would  fit  him  for  heaven ;  but  he 
exceedingly  ill  towards  the  bishops.  At  should  walk  thither  without  a  staff,  and 
Lambeth  and  Fulham  they  were  pretty  leave  his  mantle  behind  him.  Harrington's 
sde;  but  at  a  distance  they  found  it  hard  State  of  the  Church,  in  Nugae  Antique, 
to  struggle  with  the  rudeness  and  iniquity  i.  170. ;  see  too  p.  217.  It  will  of  course 
of  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  as  Sandys  not  appear  surprising  that  Hutton,  arch- 
twice  experienced.  bishop  of  York,  an  exceedingly  honest 

t  Birch*s  Memoirs,  i.  48.     Elizabelh  prelate,  having  preached  a  bold  sermon 

seems  to  have  fimcied  herself  entitled  by  before  the  queen,  urging  her  to  settle 

her  supremacy  to  dispose  of  bishops  as  the  succession,  and    pointing  strongly 

ihe  pleased,  though  they  did  not  hold  towards  Scotland,  received  a  sharp  mes- 

eomoiissions  durante  bene  placito,  as  in  sage.    P.  250. 
ber  brother*!  time.     Thus  she  suspended        \  D'Ewes,  328. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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respect.*  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  obstinacy  of  bold  and 
sincere  men  is  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  punishments  that  do 
not  exterminate  them,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to  enter- 
tain a  less  conceit  of  their  own  reason  when  they  found  no 
arguments  so  much  relied  on  to  refute  it  as  that  of  force. 
Statesmen  invariably  take  a  better  view  of  such  questions 
than  churchmen ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Cecil  and 
Walsingham  judged  more  sagaciously  than  Whitgift  and 
Aylmer.  The  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  Elizabeth's 
tenaciousness  of  those  ceremonies  which  produced  this  fatal 
contention,  I  have  already  suggested,  without  much  express 
authority  from  the  records  of  that  age  ;  namely,  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  winning  over  the  catholics  to  conformity, 
by  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  their  accustomed  rites. 
But  in  the  latter  period  of  the  queen's  reign,  this  policy  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  its  application  ;  or  rather  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  policy  would  have  dictated  numerous  concessions  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  people.  It  appears  by  no  means  unlikely 
that,  by  reforming  the  abuses  and  corruption  of  the  spiritusil 
courts,  by  abandoning  a  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  so  hetero- 
geneous and  so  unduly  obtained,  by  abrogating  obnoxious 
and  at  best  frivolous  ceremonies,  by  restraining  pluralities  of 
benefices,  by  ceasing  to  discountenance  the  most  diligent  mi- 
nisters, and  by  more  temper  and  disinterestedness  in  their 
own  behaviour,  the  bishops  would  have  palliated,  to  an  inde- 
finite degree,  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  established  scheme 
of  polity,  which  its  want  of  resemblance  to  that  of  other 
protestant  churches  must  more  or  less  have  produced.  Such 
a  reformsitiou  would  at  least  have  contented  those  reasonable 
and  moderate  persons,  who  occupy  sometimes  a  more  exten- 
sive ground  between  contending  factions  than  the  zealots  of 
either  are  willing  to  believe  or  acknowledge. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  freedom  as  I  have  used  in 
General       ^^^^  chaptcr  caunot  be  pleasing  to  such  as  have 
remark*,      swom  allcgiauce  to  either  the  Anglican  or  the  puri- 
tan party ;  and  that  even  candid  and  liberal  minds  may  be 

*  Collier  says,  p.  586.,  on   Hcylin*s  the  surplice;  but  that  they  ansirered,  **ne 

authority,  that  Walsingham  offered  the  ungulam   quidem    esse    relinquendATn.** 

puritans,  about  1583,  in  the  queen's  name.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  better  tssti- 

to  give  up  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  mony  to  the  fact;  and  it  is  by  no  meani 

the  communion,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  agreeable  to  the  queen*8  general  conduct. 
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isdined  to  suspect  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  admitted  the 
excesses  of  one  side  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  those  of  the 
other.  Such  readers  I  would  gladly  refer  to  lord  Bacon's 
Advertiseoient  touching  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  a  treatise  written  under  Elizabeth,  in  that  tone  of 
dispassionate  philosophy  which  the  precepts  of  Burleigh  sown 
in  his  own  deep  and  fertile  mind  had  taught  him  to  apply. 
This  treatise,  to  which  I  did  not  turn  my  attention  in  writino^ 
the  present  chapter,  appears  to  coincide  in  every  respect  with 
die  views  it  displays.  If  he  censures  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  puritan  teachers,  their  indecent  and  libellous  style  of 
writing,  their  affected  imitation  of  foreign  churches,  their  ex- 
travagance of  receding  from  every  thing  formerly  practised,  he 
animadverts  with  no  less  plainness  on  the  faults  of  the  episcopal 
party,  on  the  bad  example  of  some  prelates,  on  their  peevish 
opposition  to  every  improvement,  their  unjust  accusations, 
dieir  contempt  of  foreign  churches,  their  persecuting  spirit.* 
Yet  that  we  may  not  deprive  this  great  queen's  adminis- 
tration, in  what  concerned  her  dealings  with  the  Letter  or 
two  relifiaous    parties   opposed   to  the  established  in  defence  of 

'  '  the  Queen's 

church,  of  what  vindication  may  best  be  offered  for  government. 
it,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  a  letter  of  sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  written  to  a  person  in  France,  after  the  year  1580.t 

*  Bacon,  iL  375.     See  also  another  practices  and  contempt,  though  coloured 

ptper  concerning  the  paci6cation  of  the  with  the  pretence  of  conscience  and  re* 

cfaureii,  written  under  James:  p.   387.  ligion."      Bacon  has  repeated  the  same 

**  The  wrongs,"  he  says,  **  of  those  which  words,  as  well  as  some  more  of  Walsing- 

sre  posMsed  of  the  government  of  the  ham*s  letter,  in  his  observations  on  the 

cfcanrh  towards  the  other,  may  hardly  he  libel  on  lord  Burleigh,  i.  522.     And  Mr. 

^nembled   or   excused.**  p.  382.     Yet  Southey  (Book  of  the  Church,  iL  291.) 

Bacon  was  never  charged  with  affection  seems  to  adopt  them  as  his  own. 
^  tbe  puritans.      In  truth,  Elizabeth         Upon  this  it  may  be  observed ;  first, 

a&d  James  were  personally  the  great  sup-  that  they  take  for  granted  the  funda- 

port  of  the  high  church  interest ;  it  had  mental  sophism  of  religious  intolerance, 

few  real  friends  among  their  councillors,  namely,  that  the  civil  magistrate,  or  the 

t  Burnet,  iL  418.  Cabala,  part  ii.  38.  church  he  supports,  is  not  only  in  the 
(4U>  edition).  Walsingham  grounds  the  right,  but  so  clearly  in  the  right,  that  no 
queen's  proceedings  upon  two  principles:  honest  man,  if  he  takes  time  and  pains  to 
tbe  one,  that  **  consciences  are  not  to  be  consider  the  subject,  can  help  acknow- 
farced,  but  to  be  won  and  reduced  by  ledging  it :  secondly,  that,  according  to 
fcree  of  truth,  with  the  aid  of  time,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  admitted 
i»e  of  all  good  means  of  instruction  and  .  on  each  side,  it  does  not  rest  in  an  esoteric 
pnsuasion;**  the  other,  that  **  cases  of  persuasion,  but  requires  an  exterior  pro- 
conscience,  when  they  exceed  their  fession,  evinced  both  by  social  worship, 
hounds,  and  grow  to  be  matter  of  faction,  and  by  certain  positive  rites ;  and  that 
lose  their  nature ;  and  that  sovereign  the  marks  of  this  profession,  according  to 
princes  ought  distinctly  to  punish  their  the  form  best  adapted  to  their  respective 

Q  2 
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It  is  a  very  able  apology  for  her  government ;  and  if  the 
reader  should  detect,  as  he  doubtless  may,  somewhat  of 
sophistry  in  reasoning,  and  of  mis-statement  in  matter  of 
fact,  he  will  ascribe  both  one  and  the  other  to  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  age  with  respect  to  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  writer,  an  advocate  whose 
sovereign  was  his  client. 

ways  of  thinking,  were  as  incumbent  upon  though  eioellent  in  gome  points  of  view, 

the  catholic  and   puritan,  as  they  had  bad  a  tendency  to   gravitate;    namely, 

been  upon  the  primitive  church :    nor  that  civil  and  religious  allegiance  are  so 

were  they  more  chaxgeable  with  faction,  necessarily  connected,  that  it  is  the  sub- 

or  with  exceeding  the  bounds  of  con-  ject's  duty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 

science,  when  they  persisted  in  the  use  of  magistrate   in   both    alike.       And    this 

them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibitory  received  some  countenance  from  the  false 

statute,  than  the  early  Christians.  and  mischievous  position  of  Hooker,  that 

The  generality  ofstatesmen,  and  church-  the  church  and  commonwealth  are  but 

taen  themselves  not  unfrequently,  have  different    denominations    of    the    same 

argued  upon  the  principles  of  what,  in  society.     Warburton  has  sufficiently  ex- 

the  seventeenth  century,  was  called  Hobb-  posed  the  sophistry  of  this  theory ;  though 

ism,  towards  which  the  Erastian  system,  I  do  not  think  him  equally  successful  in 

which  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  what  he  substitutes  for  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON   THE    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT    OF  ELIZABETH. 

General  Remarks — DefecHoe  Security  of  the  Subjecft  Liberty — TriaU  for 
Treason  and  other  poUtical  Offences  unjustly  conducted —  Illegal  Commitvients 
—  Remonstrance  of  Judges  agahut  them  —  Proclamations  unwarranted  by 
Law — Restrictions  on  Printing  —  Martial  Law  —  Loans  of  Money  not  quite 
voluntary  —  Character  of  Lord  Burleigh^ s  Administration  —  Disposition  of  the 
House  ^Commons  —  Addreuet  concerning  the  Success'wn  —  Difference  on  this 
between  the  Queen  and  Commons  in  1566  —  Setsion  of  1571  —  Influence  of 
the  Puritans  in  Parliament  —  Speech  of  Mr.WerUworth  in  1576  —  The 
Commons  continue  to  seek  Redress  of  Ecclesiastical  Grievances  —  Also  of 
I  MonopoSes,  especially  in  the  Session  of  1601 — Influence  of  the  Croum  in 
ParBament  —  Debate  on  Election  of  non-resident  Burgesses  —  Assertion  of 
I  Primleges  by  Commons  —  Case  of  Ferrert,  under  Henry  VIII.  —  Other  Cases 
j  of  Privilege  —  PrvoUege  of  determining  contested  Elections  claimed  by  the 
House — The  English  ConstUuHon  not  admitted  to  be  an  absolute  Monarchy'-" 
Pretensions  of  the  Crown, 

The  sulgect  of  the  two  last  chapters,  I  mean  the  policy 
adopted  by  Elizabeth  for  restricting  the  two  religious  oenerai 
parties  which  from  opposite  quarters  resisted  the  """■*"• 
exercise  of  her  ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  has  already  af- 
forded us  many  illustrations  of  what  may  more  strictly  be 
reckoned  the  constitutional  history  of  her  reign.  The  tone 
and  temper  of  her  administration  have  been  displayed  in  a 
vigilant  execution  of  severe  statutes,  especially  towards  the 
catholics,  and  sometimes  in  stretches  of  power  beyond  the 
law.  And  as  Elizabeth  had  no  domestic  enemies  or  refrac- 
tory subjects  who  did  not  range  under  one  or  other  of  these 
two  sects,  and  little  disagreement  with  her  people  on  any 
other  grounds,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  period  is  the 
best  preparation  for  our  inquiry  into  the  civil  government. 
In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  first  offer  a  short  view  of  the 
practical  exercise  of  government  in  this  reign,  and  then 
proceed  to  show  how  the  queen's  high  assumptions  of  pre- 
rogative were  encountered  by  a  resistance  in  parliament,  not 
quite  uniform,  but  insensibly  becoming  more  vigorous. 

Q  3 
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Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  with  all  the  advantag^es  of  a 
very  extended  authority.  Though  the  jurisdiction  actually 
exerted  by  the  court  of  star-chamber  could  not  be  vindicated 
according  to  statute  law,  it  had  been  so  well  established  as 
to  pass  without  many  audible  murmurs.  Her  progenitors 
had  intimidated  the  nobility ;  and  if  she  had  something  to 
fear  at  one  season  from  this  order,  the  fate  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  of  the  rebellious  earls  in  the  north  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  apprehension  from  the  feudal  influence  of  the 
aristocracy.  iTiere  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  at- 
tempted a  more  absolute  power  than  her  predecessors  ;  the 
wisdom  of  her  councillors,  on  the  contrary,  led  them  gene- 
rally to  shun  the  more  violent  measures  of  the  late  reigns  ; 
but  she  certainly  acted  upon  many  of  the  precedents  they 
had  bequeathed  her,  with  little  consideration  of  their  legality. 
Her  own  remarkable  talents,  her  masculine  intrepidity,  her 
readiness  of  wit  and  royal  deportment,  which  die  bravest 
men  unaffectedly  dreaded,  her  temper  of  mind,  above  all,  at 
once  fiery  and  inscrutably  dissembling,  would  in  any  cir- 
cumstances have  ensured  her  more  real  sovereignty  than 
weak  monarchs,  however  nominally  absolute,  can  ever  enjoy 
or  retain.  To  these  personal  qualities  was  added  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  most  diligent  and  circumspect, 
as  well  as  the  most  sagacious  councillors  that  any  prince 
has  employed ;  men  as  unlikely  to  loose  from  their  grasp 
the  least  portion  of  that  authority  which  they  found  them- 
selves to  possess,  as  to  excite  popular  odium  by  an  un- 
usual or  misplaced  exertion  of  it.  The  most  eminent  in- 
stances, as  I  have  remarked,  of  a  high-strained  prerogative 
in  her  reign,  have  some  relation  to  ecclesiastical  concerns ; 
and  herein  the  temper  of  the  predominant  religion  were  such 
as  to  account  no  measures  harsh  or  arbitrary  that  were 
adopted  towards  its  conquered,  but  still  formidable,  enemy. 
Yet  when  the  royal  supremacy  was  to  be  maintained  against 
a  different  foe  by  less  violent  acts  of  power,  it  revived  the 
smouldering  embers  of  English  liberty.  The  stern  and  ex- 
asperated puritans  became  the  depositaries  of  that  sacred 
fire ;  and  this  manifests  a  second  connexion  between  the 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  present  reign. 

Civil  liberty,  in  this  kingdom,  has  two  direct  guarantees ; 
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the  open  administration  of  justice  according  to  known  laws 
truly  interpreted,  and  fair  constructions  of  evidence ;  and 
the  right  of  parliament,  without  let  or  interruption,  to  in* 
qnire  into,  and  obtain  the  redress  of,  'public  grievances.  Of 
diese,  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  indispensable  ;  nor  can  the 
subjects  of  any  state  be  reckoned  to  enjoy  a  real  freedom, 
where  this  condition  is  not  found  both  in  its  judicial  institu- 
tions  and  in  their  constant  exercise.  In  this,  much  more 
than  in  positive  law,  our  ancient  constitution,  both  under  the 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor  line,  had  ever  been  failing;  and  it  is 
because  one  set  of  writers  have  looked  merely  to  the  letter  of 
our  statutes  or  other  authorities,  while  another  have  been 
ahnost  exclusively  struck  by  the  instances  of  arbitrary  go- 
vernment they  found  on  record,  that  such  incompatible 
systems  have  been  laid  down  with  equal  positiveness  on  the 
diaracter  of  that  constitution. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  anticipate,  in  more  places 
than  one,  some  of  those  glaring  transgressions  of  t^.,.^^, 
natural  as  well  as  positive  law,  that  rendered  our  otreV^!!^. 
courts  of  justice  in  cases  of  treason  little  better  than  C!ou!tir<^. 
the  caverns  of  murderers.  Whoever  was  arraigned  '"^*^ 
at  their  bar  was  almost  certain  to  meet  a  virulent  prosecutor, 
a  judge  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  prosecutor  except  by 
his  ermine,  and  a  passive  pusillanimous  jury.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  only  with  our  modern  decent  and  dignified 
procedure,  can  form  little  conception  of  the  irregularity  of 
ancient  trials ;  the  perpetual  interrogation  of  the  prisoner, 
which  gives  most  of  us  so  much  offence  at  this  day  in  the 
tribunals  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ;  and  the  want  of 
all  evidence  except  written,  perhaps  unattested,  examina- 
tions or  confessions.  Habington,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Elizabeth's  life  in  1586,  complained  that  two  wit- 
nesses had  not  been  brought  against  him,  conformably  to  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.  But  Anderson  the  chief  justice  told 
him  that  as  he  was  indicted  on  the  act  of  Edward  III.,  that 
provision  was  not  in  force.*  In  the  case  of  captain  Lee,  a 
partisan  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  the  court  appear  to 
have  denied  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  t  Nor  was 
more  equal  measure  dealt  to  the  noblest  prisoners  by  their 

•  State  Trials,  i.  1148.  f  Id.  L  12 J6. 

Q  4 
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equals.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  convicted  of  imagining 
the  queeu's  death,  on  evidence  which  at  the  utmost  would 
only  have  supported  an  indictment  for  reconciliation  to  the 
church  of  Rome.* 

The  integrity  of  judges  is  put  to  the  proof  as  much  by 
prosecutions  for  seditious  writings  as  by  charges  of  treason. 
I  have  before  mentioned  the  conviction  of  Udal  and  Penry, 
for  a  felony  created  by  the  23d  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  former  of 
which,  especially,  must  strike  every  reader  of  the  trial  as  one 
of  the  gross  judicial  iniquities  of  this  reign.  But,  before 
this  sanguinary  statute  was  enacted,  a  punishment  of  uncom- 
mon severity  had  been  inflicted  upon  one  Stubbe,  a  puritan 
lawyer,  for  a  pamphlet  against  the  queen's  intended  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
most  of  my  readers  that,  in  the  year  1579>  Elizabeth  ex- 
posed herself  to  much  censure  and  ridicule,  and  inspired  the 
justest  alarm  in  her  most  faithful  subjects,  by  entertaining,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  the  proposals  of  this  young  scion  of  the 
house  of  Valois.  Her  council,  though  several  of  them  in 
their  deliberations  had  much  inclined  agaiust  the  preposterous 
alliance,  yet  in  the  end,  displaying  the  compliance  usual  with 
the  servants  of  self-willed  princes,  agreed,  **  conceiving,**  as 
they  say,  "  her  earnest  disposition  for  this  her  marriage,"  to 
further  it  with  all  their  power.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with 
more  real  loyalty  wrote  her  a  spirited  remonstrance,  which 
she  had   the    magnanimity   never   to   resent,  t      But   she 

*  State  Trials,  i.  1403.  ness  to  the  queen.  It  was  a  habit  of  this 
f  Murden,  337.  Dr.  Lingard  has  minister  to  set  down  briefly  the  argu> 
fully  establishedt  what  indeed  no  one  ments  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  some- 
could  reasonably  have  disputed,  Eliza-  Imes  in  parallel  columns,  sometimes 
beth*s  passion  for  Anjou  ;  and  says  very  successively ;  a  method  which  would 
truly,  **  the  writers  who  set  all  this  down  seem  too  formal  in  our  age,  but  tending 
to  policy  cannot  have  consulted  the  to  give  himself  and  others  a  clearer  view 
original  documents,**  p.  149.  It  was  of  the  case.  He  has  done  this  twice  in 
altogether  repugnant  to  sound  policy,  the  present  instance;  Murden,  SS2. 331.; 
Persons,  the  Jesuit,  indeed  says,  in  his  and  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not,  and 
famous  libel,  Leicester's  Commonwealth,  cannot,  answer  his  own  objections  to  the 
written  not  long  after  this  time,  that  it  match.  When  the  council  waited  on  her 
would  have  been  **  honourable,  con-  with  this  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
venient,  profitable,  and  needful;  **  which  marriage,  she  spoke  sharply  to  those 
every  honest  Englishman  would  inter-  whom  she  believed  to  be  against  iL  Yet 
pret  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  Sussex  the  treaty  went  on  for  two  years ;  her 
wrote  indeed  to  the  queen  in  favour  of  coquetry  in  this  strange  delay  breeding 
the  marriage  (Lodge,  ii.  177.);  and  her,  as  Walsingham  wrote  fVom  Paris, 
Cecil  undoubtedly  professed  to  favour  it;  "greater  dishonour  than  I  dare  commit 
buttbis  must  have  been  out  of  obsequious-  to  paper."  Strype's  Annals,  iiL  3.    That 
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poured  her  indignation  on  Stubbe,  who,  not  entitled  to  use  a 
private  address,  had  ventured  to  arouse  a  popular  cry  in  his 
**  Gaping  Gulph,  in  which  England  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  French  Marriage."  This  pamphlet  is  very  far  from  being, 
what  some  have  ignorantly  or  unjustly  called  it,  a  virulent 
hbel ;  but  is  written  in  a  sensible  manner,  and  with  unfeigned 
loyalty  and  affection  towards  the  queen.  But,  besides  the 
main  offence  of  addressing  the  people  on  state  affairs,  he  had, 
in  the  simplidty  of  his  heart,  thrown  out  many  allusious 
proper  to  hurt  her  pride,  such  as  dwelling  too  long  on  the 
influence  her  husband  would  acquire  over  her,  and  imploring 
that  she  would  ask  her  physicians  whether  to  bear  children 
at  her  years  would  not  be  highly  dangerous  to  her  life. 
Stubbe,  for  writing  this  pamphlet,  received  sentence  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off.  When  the  penalty  was  inflicted, 
taking  off  his  hat  with  his  left,  he  exclaimed,  *^  Long  live 
queen  Elizabeth  I"  Burleigh,  who  knew  that  his  fidelity  had 
borne  so  rude  a  test,  employed  him  afterwards  in  answering 
some  of  the  popish  libellers.* 

There  is  no  room  for  wonder  at  any  verdict  that  could  be 
returned  by  a  jury,  when  we  consider  what  means  the  govern- 
ment possessed  of  securing  it.  The  sheriff  returned  a  panel, 
either  according  to  express  directions,  of  which  we  have 
proofs,  or  to  what  he  judged  himself  of  the  crown's  intention 
and  interest.t  If  a  verdict  had  gone  against  the  prosecution 
in  a  matter  of  moment,  the  jurors  must  have  laid  their  ac- 
count with  appearing  before  the  star-chamber  ;  lucky,  if  they 
should  escape,  on  humble  retractation,  with  sharp  words,  in- 
stead of  enormous  fines  and  indefinite  imprisonment.  The 
control  of  this  arbitrary  tribunal  bound  down  and  rendered 
impotent  all  the  minor  jurisdictions.  That  primaeval  institu- 
tion, those  inquests  by  twelve  true  men,  the  unadulterated 
voice  of  the  people,  responsible  alone  to  God  and  their  con- 
science, which  should  have  been  heard  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
justice,  as  fountains  springing  fresh  from  the  lap  of  earth, 
became,  like  waters  constrained  in  their  course  by  art,  stag- 

•be  ultimateljr    broke  it  off,   must  be         *  Strype,   iii.    480.       Stul>be   always 

ascribed  to  the  suspiciousneas  and  irreso-  signed  himself  Scaeva,  in  these  lef^-handed 

lution  of  ber  character,  which,  acting  for  productions. 

oQce conjointly  with  her  good  understand-         f  Lodge,  ii.  412.;  iii.  49. 

ing,  overcame  a  disgraceful  inclination. 
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nant  and  impure.  Until  this  weight  that  hung  upon  the 
constitution  should  be  taken  off,  there  was  literally  no  pro- 
spect of  enjoying  with  security  those  civil  privileges  which  it 
held  forth.* 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  no  power  of 
arbitrary  detention  has  ever  been  known  to  our  constitution 
Illegal  since  the  charter  obtained  at  Runnymede.  The 
m^u.  *  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
right.  But,  as  may  naturally  be  imagined,  no  right  of  the 
subject,  in  his  relation  to  the  crown,  was  preserved  with 
greater  difficulty.  Not  only  the  privy  council  in  general 
arrogated  to  itself  a  power  of  discretionary  imprisonment, 
into  which  no  inferior  court  was  to  inquire,  but  commitments 
by  a  single  councillor  appear  to  have  been  frequent.  These 
abuses  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  complaint  of  the  judges, 
which,  though  an  authentic  recognition  of  the  privilege  of 
personal  freedom  against  such  irregular  and  oppressive  acts 
of  individual  ministers,  must  be  admitted  to  leave  by  far  too 
great  latitude  to  the  executive  government,  and  to  surrender, 
at  least  by  implication  from  rad^er  obscure  language,  a  great 
part  of  the  liberties  which  many  statutes  had  confirmed.t 
This  is  contained  in  a  passage  from  chief  justice  Anderson's 
Reports.  But  as  there  is  an  original  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  differing  in  some  material  points  from  the 
print,  I  shall  follow  it  in  preference.  1^ 

"  To  the  Rt:  hon:  our  very  good  lords  sir  Chr.  Hatton,  of 

Remon-      thc   honourablc  order   of  the   garter  knight,  and 

judliCT***     chancellor  of  £n£|fland,  and  Sir  W.  Cecill  of  the 

them.        hon:  order  of  the  garter  knight,  lord  Burleigh,  lord 

high  treasurer  of  England,  ^  We  her  majesty's  justices, 

*  Seyeral  Tolumes  of  the   Harleian  the  council  to  prefer  his  complaint.     See 

MSS.  illustrate  the  course  of  government  also  vols.  6995,  6996,  6997,  and  many 

under  Elizabeth.     Tlie  copious  analysis  others.     The  Lansdowne  catalogue  witi 

in  the  catalogue,  by  Humphrey  Wanley  furnish  other  evidences, 
and  others,  which  I  have  in  general  found        f  Anderson's  Reports,  i  297.     It  may 

accurate,   will,    for  most    purposes,  be  be  found  also  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 

sufficient.     See  particularly  vol.  703.    A  nica,  and  the  Biographical   Dictionary, 

letter,  inter  alia,  in  this  (folio  1.),  from  art.  Andersok. 

lord  Hunsdon  and  Walsingham  to  the         |  Lansdowne  MSS.  Iviii.  87.       Hie 

sheriff  of  Sussex,  directs  him  not  to  assist  Harleian  MS.  6846.  is  a  mere  transcript 

the  creditors  of  John  Ashburnham   in  from    Anderson's    Reports,    and  conse- 

molesting  him,    **  till  such  time  as  our  quently  of  no  value.     There  is  another 

detenxkination  touching  the  premises  shall  in  the  same  collection,  at  which  I  have 

be  known,"  Ashburnham  being  to  attoid  not  looked. 
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of  both  benches,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  do  desire  your 
lordships  that  by  your  good  means  such  order  may  be  taken 
that  her  highnesses  subjects  may  not  be  committed  or  detained 
in  prison,  by  commandment  of  any  nobleman  or  councillor, 
against  the  laws  of  the  realm,  to  the  grievous  charges  and 
oppression  of  her  majesty's  said  subjects :  Or  else  help  us  to 
have  access  to  her  majesty,  to  be  suitors  unto  her  highness 
for  the  same  ;  for  divers  have  been  imprisoned  for  suing 
ordinary  actions,  and  suits  at  the  common  law,  until  they 
will  leave  the  same,  or  against  their  wills  put  their  matter 
to  order,  although  spme  time  it  be  after  judgment  and 
accusation. 

*^  Item :  Others  have  been  committed  and  detained  in 
prison  upon  such  commandment  against  the  law ;  and  upon 
the  queen's  writ  in  that  behalf,  no  cause  sufficient  hath  been 
certified  or  returned. 

**  Item :  Some  of  the  parties  so  committed  and  detained 
in  prison  after  they  have,  by  the  queen's  writ,  been  lawfully 
discharged  in  court,  have  been  eftsoones  recommitted  to 
prison  in  secret  places,  and  not  in  common  and  ordinary 
known  prisons,  as  the  Marshalsea,  Fleet,  King's  Bench, 
Gatehouse,  nor  the  custodie  of  any  sheriff,  so  as  upon  com- 
plaint made  for  their  delivery,  the  queen's  court  cannot  learn 
to  whom  to  award  her  majesty's  writ,  without  which  justice 
cannot  be  done. 

*^  Item  :  Divers  seijeants  of  London  and  officers  have 
been  many  times  committed  to  prison  for  lawful  execution  of 
her  majesty's  writs  out  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
and  other  courts,  to  their  great  charges  and  oppression, 
whereby  they  are  put  in  such  fear  as  they  dare  not  execute 
the  queen's  process. 

**  Item  :  Divers  have  been  sent  for  by  pursuivants  for  pri- 
vate causes,  some  of  them  dwelling  far  distant  from  London, 
and  compelled  to  pay  to  the  pursuivants  great  sums  of  money 
against  the  law,  and  have  been  committed  to  prison  till  they 
would  release  the  lawful  benefit  of  their  suits,  judgments,  or 
executions  for  remedie,  in  which  behalf  we  are  almost  daily 
called  upon  to  minister  justice  according  to  law,  whereunto 
we  are  bound  by  our  office  and  oath. 

<*  And  whereas  it  pleased  your  lordships  to  will  divers  of 
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US  to  set  down  when  a  prisoner  sent  to  custody  by  her  ma- 
jesty, her  council,  or  some  one  or  two  of  them,  is  to  be 
detained  in  prison,  and  not  to  be  delivered  by  her  majestjr's 
courts  or  judges: 

"  We  think  that,  if  any  person  shall  be  committed  by  her 
majesty's  special  commandment,  or  by  order  from  the  coun- 
cil-board, or  for  treason  touching  her  majesty's  person  [[a 
word  of  five  letters  follows,  illegible  to  me],  which  causes 
being  generally  returned  into  any  court,  is  good  cause  for 
the  same  court  to  leave  the  person  committed  in  custody. 

*^  But  if  any  person  shall  be.  committed  for  any  other 
cause,  then  the  same  ought  specially  to  be  returned." 

This  paper  bears  the  original  signatures  of  eleven  judges. 
It  has  no  date,  but  is  indorsed  5  June,  1591*  In  the  printed 
report,  it  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  in  Easter  term  34 
Eliz.,  that  is,  in  159^.  The  chancellor  Hatton,  whose  name 
is  mentioned,  died  in  November  1591 ;  so  that,  if  there  is 
no  mistake,  this  must  have  been  delivered  a  second  time, 
after  undergoing  the  revision  of  the  judges.  And  in  fact 
the  differences  are  far  too  material  to  have  proceeded  from 
accidental  carelessness  in  transcription.  The  latter  copy  is 
fuller,  and  on  the  whole  more  perspicuous,  than  the  manu- 
script I  have  followed ;  but  in  one  or  two  places  it  will  be 
better  understood  by  comparison  with  it. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence,  not  more  of  the  high  no- 
prociama-  tious  entertained  of  prerogative  than  of  the  very 
"a?Janted  irrcgular  and  infrequent  meeting  of  parliament,  that 
bylaw.  j^jj  extensive  and  somewhat  indefinite  authority 
should  be  arrogated  to  proclamations  of  the  king  in  coun- 
cil. Temporary  ordinances,  bordering  at  least  on  legislative 
authority,  grow  out  of  the  varying  exigencies  of  civil  society, 
and  will  by  very  necessity  be  put  up  with  in  silence,  where- 
ever  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  does  not,  directly 
or  in  effect,  provide  for  frequent  assemblies  of  the  body  in 
whom  the  right  of  making  or  consenting  to  laws  has  been 
vested.  Since  the  English  constitution  has  reached  its 
zenith,  we  have  endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy  by  statute 
for  every  possible  mischief  or  inconvenience ;  and  if  this 
has  swollen  our  code  to  an  enormous  redundance,  till,  in  the 
labyrinth  of  written  law,  we  almost  feel  again  the  uncer- 
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tainties  of  arbitrary  power,  it  has  at  least  put  an  end  to  such 
exertions  of  prerogative  as  fell  at  once  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  whole  classes.  It  seems  by  the  proclamations  issued 
under  Elizabeth,  that  the  crown  claimed  a  sort  of  supplemental 
right  of  legislation,  to  perfect  and  carry  into  eflFect  what  the 
spirit  of  existing  laws  might  require,  as  well  as  a  paramount 
supremacy,  called  sometimes  the  king's  absolute  or  sovereign 
power,  which  sanctioned  commands  beyond  the  legal  prero- 
gative, for  the  sake  of  public  safety,  whenever  the  council 
might  judge  that  to  be  in  hazard.  Thus  we  find  anabaptists, 
widiout  distinction  of  natives  or  aliens,  banished  the  realm ; 
hishmen  commanded  to  depart  into  Ireland ;  the  culture  of 
woad*,  and  the  exportation  of  corn,  money,  and  various 
commodities,  prohibited ;  the  excess  of  apparel  restrained. 
A  proclamation  in  1580  forbids  the  erection  of  houses  within 
three  miles  of  London,  on  account  of  the  too  great  increase 
of  the  city,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 
of  the  materials.t  This  is  repeated  at  other  times,  and 
lasdy  (I  mean  during  her  reign)  in  160S,  with  additional 
restrictions .  t  Some  proclamations  in  this  reign  hold  out 
menaces,  which  the  common  law  could  never  have  executed 
on  the  disobedient.  To  trade  with  the  French  king's  rebels, 
or  to  export  victuals  into  the  Spanish  dominions  (the  latter 
of  which  might  possibly  be  construed  into  assisting  the 
queen's  enemies)  incurred  the  penalty  of  treason.  And  per- 
sons having  in  their  possession  goods  taken  on  the  high  seas, 
which  had  not  paid  customs,  are  enjoined  to  give  them  up, 
on  pain  of  being  punished  as  felons  and  pirates.  §  Not- 
withstanding these  instances,  it  cannot  perhaps  be  said  on 
the  whole  that  Elizabeth  stretched  her  authority  very  out- 
rageously in  this  respect.  Many  of  her  proclamations,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  illegal,  are  warrantable  by  statutes 

*  Home  sajs»  "  that  the  queen  had  of  excise  upon  it  at  home.    Catalogue  of 

taken  a  dislike  to  the  smell  of  this  useful  Lansdowne  MSS.  zlix.  S2— 60.      The 

plant"     But  this  reason,  if  it  existed,  same  principle  has  since  caused  the  pro- 

vonld  hardly  have  induced  her  to  pro-  hibition  of  sowing  tobacco, 

hibit  its  cultivation  throughout  the  king-  f  Camden,  476. 

dom.    The  real  motive  appears  in  several  \  Rymer,  xvL  448. 

letters  of  the  Lansdowne  collection.     By  §  Many   of  these  proclamations  are 

the  domestic  culture  of  woad,  the  cus-  scattered  through  Rymer;  and  the  whole 

toms  on  its  importation  were  reduced ;  have  been  collected  in  a  volume, 
and  this  led  to  a  project  of  levying  a  sort 
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then  in  force,  or  by  ancient  precedents.  Thus  the  council  is 
empowered  by  an  act  Q8  H.  8.  c.  14.  to  fix  the  prices  of 
wines ;  and  abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent,  as  well  as  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  (a  common  subject  of  Elizabeth's 
proclamations,)  is  enjoined  by  several  statutes  of  Edward  VI. 
and  of  her  own.*  And  it  has  been  argued  by  some,  not  at 
all  inclined  to  diminish  any  popular  rights,  that  the  king  did 
possess  a  prerogative  by  common  law  of  restraining  the  export 
of  corn  and  other  commodities.t 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  government  thus  arbitrary 
Restrfcdons  *^^  vigilaut  must  havc  looked  with  extreme  jealousy 
on  printing,  ^jj  ^^  difFusiou  of  frcc  iuquiry  through  the  press. 
The  trades  of  printing  and  bookselling,  in  fact,  though  not 
absolutely  licensed,  were  always  subject  to  a  sort  of  peculiar 
superintendence.  Besides  protecting  the  copjrright  of  au- 
thors t,  the  council  frequently  issued  proclamations  to  re- 
strain the  importation  of  books,  or  to  regulate  their  sale.§ 
It  was  penal  to  utter,  or  so  much  as  to  possess,  even  the 
most  learned  works  on  the  catholic  side ;  or  if  some  con- 
nivance was  usual  in  favour  of  educated  men,  the  utmost 
strictness  was  used  in  suppressing  that  light  infantry  of 
literature,  the  smart  and  vigorous  pamphlets  with  which  the 
two  parties  arrayed  against  the  church  assaulted  her  oppo- 
site flanks.  II  Stow,  the  well-known  chronicler  of  England, 
who  lay  under  suspicion  of  an  attachment  to  popery,  had  his 
library  searched  by  warrant,  and  his  unlawful  books  taken 
away }  several  of  which  were  but  materials  for  his  history.^ 

*  By  a  proclamation  in  1 560,  butchers  of  the  queen*8  ii^unctionfl,  in  1559,  no  one 

killing  flesh  in  Lent  are  made  subject  to  might  print   any  book   or  paper  what- 

a  specific  penalty  of  SOL ;   which  was  soever  unless  the  same  be  first  licensed 

levied  upon  one  man.     Strype's  Annals,  by  the  council  or  ordinary, 
i.  235.     This  seems  to  have  been  illegal.         ||    A  proclamation,  dated  Feb.  1 589, 

f  Lord  Camden,  in  1766.     See  Har-  against  seditious  and  schismatical  books 

grave's  preface  to  Hale  de  Jure  C^rons,  and  writings,  commands  all  persons  who 

in  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  shall  have  in  their  custody  any  such  libels 

I    We    find    an    exclusive    privilege  against  the  order  and  government  of  the 

granted    in    ]  56S    to   Thomas   Cooper,  church  of  England,  or  the  rites  sod  cere- 

afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  print  monies  used  in  it,  to  bring  and  deliver  up 

his  Thesaurus,  or  Latin  dictionary,  for  the  same  with  convenient  speed  to  their 

twelve  years.     Rymer,  xv.  620.;  and  to  ordinary.     Life  of  Whitgift,  Appendix, 

Richard  Wright  to  print  his  translation  126.     This  has  probably  been  one  cause 

of  Tacitus  during  his  natural  life ;  any  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  puritanical 

one  infringing  this  privilege  to  forfeit  40*.  pamphlets, 
for  every  printed  copy.     Id.  xvi.  97.  5  Strype*s  Grindal,  124.,  and  Append. 

§  Strype's  Parker,  221.     By  the  5 1st  43.,  where  a  list  of  these  books  is  given. 
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Whitgift,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  aggravated  the 
rigour  of  preceding  times.  At  his  instigation,  the  star- 
duLmber,  1585^  published  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of 
the  press.  The  preface  to  these  recites  ^^  enormities  and 
abuses  of  disorderly  persons  professing  the  art  of  printing 
and  selling  books"  to  have  more  and  more  increased  in  spite 
of  the  ordinances  made  against  them,  which  it  attributes  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  penalties  hitherto  inflicted.  Every 
printer  therefore  is  enjoined  to  certify  his  presses  to  like  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  on  pain  of  having  them  defaced,  and  suf- 
fering a  year's  imprisonment.  None  to  print  at  all,  under 
similar  penalties,  except  in  London,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
two  universities.  No  printer  who  has  only  set  up  his  trade 
within  six  months  to  exercise  it  any  longer,  nor  any  to  begin 
it  m  future,  until  the  excessive  multitude  of  printers  be  di- 
minished, and  brought  to  such  a  number  as  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being 
shall  think  convenient ;  but,  whenever  any  addition  to  the 
number  of  master  printers  shall  be  required,  the  Stationers' 
Company  shall  select  proper  persons  to  use  that  calling  with 
the  approbation  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  None 
to  print  any  book,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever,  until  it  shall 
have  been  first  seen,  perused,  and  allowed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  or  bishop  of  London,  except  the  queen's 
printer,  to  be  appointed  for  some  special  service,  or  law- 
printers,  who  shall  require  the  licence  only  of  the  chief  jus- 
tices. Every  one  selling  books  printed  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  this  ordinance,  to  suffer  three  months'  imprison- 
ment The  Stationers'  Company  empowered  to  search 
houses  and  shops  of  printers  and  booksellers,  and  to  seize 
bA  books  printed  in  contravention  of  this  ordinance,  to  de- 
stroy and  deface  the  presses,  and  to  arrest  and  bring  before 
the  council  those  who  shall  have  offended  therein.* 

*  Strype*s  Whitgift,   222.,  and   Ap-  ton,  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar.     Thin 

pod.  94.     The  archbishop  exercised  his  learned   divine   differed   from   Whitgift 

pover  over  the  press,  as  may  be  supposed,  about  Christ's  descent  to  hell.    It  is  amus- 

vith  little  moderation.     Not  confining  ing  to  read  that  ultimately  the  primate 

lumsdf  to  the    suppression    of   books  came  over  to  Broughton*s  opinion:  which, 

&Toaring  the  two  parties  adverse  to  the  if  it  proves  some  degree  of  candour,  is  also 

church,  he  permitted  nothing  to  appear  a  glaring  evidence  of  the  advantages  of 

tlttt  interfered  in  the  least  with  his  own  that  free  inquiry  he  had  sought  to  sup- 

iwtions.    Thus  we  find  him  seizing  an  press.    P.  384.  431. 
edition  of  some  works  of  Hugh  Brougb- 
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The  forms  of  English  law,  however  inadequate  to  defend 
the  subject  in  state  prosecutions,  imposed  a  degree  of  seeming 
restraint  on  the  crown,  and  wounded  that  pride  which  is  com- 
monly a  yet  stronger  sentiment  than  the  lust  of  power  with 
princes  and  their  counsellors.  It  was  possible  that  juries 
might  absolve  a  prisoner ;  it  was  always  necessary  that  they 
should  be  the  arbiters  of  his  fate.  Delays  too  were  interposed 
by  the  regular  process  ;  not  such,  perhaps,  as  the  life  of  man 
should  require,  yet  enough  to  weaken  the  terrors  of  summary 
punishment.  Kings  love  to  display  the  divinity  with  which 
their  flatterers  invest  them,  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  instan- 
taneous execution  of  their  will :  and  to  stand  revealed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  storm  and  thunderbolt,  when  their  power  breaks 
through  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  and  awes  a  prostrate 
nation  without  the  intervention  of  law.  There  may  indeed 
be  times  of  pressing  danger,  when  the  conservation  of  all 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  few ;  there  may 
be  circumstances  that  not  only  justify,  but  compel,  the  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  constitutional  forms.  It  has  been 
usual  for  all  governments,  during  an  actual  rebellion,  to  pro- 
claim martial  law,  or  the  suspension  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
And  this  anomaly,  I  must  admit,  is  very  far  from  being  less 
indispensable  at  such  unhappy  seasons,  in  countries  where 
the  ordinary  mode  of  trial  is  by  jury,  than  where  the  right  of 
decision  resides  in  the  judge.  But  it  is  of  high  importance 
to  watch  with  extreme  jealousy  the  disposition,  towards  which 
most  governments  are  prone,  to  introduce  too  soon,  to  extend 
too  far,  to  retain  too  long,  so  perilous  a  remedy.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  court  of  the  constable 
and  marshal,  whose  jurisdiction  was  considered  as  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  and  whose  proceedings  were  not  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  sometimes  tried  offenders  by 
what  was  called  martial  law,  but  only,  I  believe,  either  during, 
or  not  long  after,  a  serious  rebellion.  This  tribunal  fell  into 
disuse  under  the  Tudors.  But  Mary  had  executed  some  of 
those  taken  in  Wyatt's  insurrection  without  regular  process, 
though  their  leader  had  his  trial  by  a  jury.  Elizabeth,  always 
hasty  in  passion,  and  quick  to  punish,  would  have  resorted  to 
this  summary  course  on  a  slighter  occasion.  One  Peter 
Burchell,  a  fanatical  puritan,  and  perhaps  insane,  conceiving 
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that  sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  an  enemy  to  true  religion, 
determmed  to  assassinate  him.  But  by  mistake  he  wounded 
instead  a  famous  seaman,  captain  Hawkins.  For  this  ordi- 
nary crime,  the  queen  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  direct- 
ing him  to  be  tried  instantly  by  martial  law.  Her  council, 
however,  (and  this  it  is  important  to  observe,)  resisted  this 
ill^  proposition  with  spirit  and  success.*  We  have  indeed 
a  proclamation  some  years  afterwards,  declaring  that  such  as 
brooght  into  the  kingdom  or  dispersed  papal  bulls,  or  trai- 
torous libels  against  the  queen,  should  with  all  severity  be 
proceeded  against  by  her  majesty's  lieutenants  or  their  depu- 
ties by  martial  law,  and  suffer  such  pains  and  penalties  as 
they  should  inflict ;  and  that  none  of  her  said  lieutenants  or 
their  deputies  be  any  wise  impeached,  in  body,  lands,  or 
goods,  at  any  time  hereafter,  for  any  thing  to  be  done  or  exe- 
cuted in  the  punishment  of  any  such  offender,  according  to 
the  said  martial  law,  and  the  tenor  of  this  proclamation,  any 
law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding,  t 
This  measure,  though  by  no  means  constitutional,  finds  an 
apoI(^  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  bears  date  the 
1st  of  July,  1588,  when  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the 
Yast  armament  of  Spain  might  effect  a  landing  upon  our  coasts ; 
and  prospectively  to  a  crisis,  when  the  nation,  struggling  for 
life  against  an  invader's  grasp,  could  not  afford  the  protection 
of  law  to  domestic  traitors.  But  it  is  an  unhappy  conse^ 
quence  of  all  deviations  from  the  even  course  of  law,  that  the 
forced  acts  of  over-ruling  necessity  come  to  be  distorted  into 
precedents  to  serve  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power. 

V       aL  o   t^\'      1     .1  »  •  1  Martial  law. 

M  otner  measure  oi  rilizabeth  s  reign  can  be  com- 
pared, in  point  of  violence  and  illegality,  to  a  commission  in 
July  1595,  directed  to  sir  Thomas  Wilford ;  whereby,  upon  no 


*  Camden,  449.     Strype*!)  Annals,  ii.  It  is  said,  which  is  full  as  strange,  that 

^'    The  queen  had  been  told,  it  seems,  the  bishops  were  about  to  pass  senteneo 

cf  vhat  was  done  in  Wyatt's  business,  a  on  him  Tor  heresy,  in  having  asserted  that 

A«  not  at  all  parallel ;  though  there  was  a  papist  might  lawfully  be  killed.      He 

00  sufficient  necessity  even  in  that  instance  put  an  end,  however,  to  this  dilemma,  by 

toja^tify  the  proceeding  by  martial  law.  cleaving  the  skull  of  one  of  the  keepers 

Bat  lad  precedents  always  beget  "  pro-  in  the  Tower,  and  was  hanged  in  a  com- 

fwiem  vitiosiorem.**  mon  way. 

There  was  a  difficulty  how  to  punish  f  Strypc*s   Annals,  iii.  570.     Life  of 

BuTthell  capitally,  which  probably  sug-  Whitgift,  Append.  126. 
Scsted  to  the  queen  this  strange  eipedient. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Other  allegation  than  that  there  had  been  of  late  ^*  sundry  great 
unlawful  assemblies  of  a  number  of  base  people  in  riotous 
sort,  both  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  for  the 
suppression  whereof,  (for  tlmt  the  insolency  of  many  des- 
perate ofienders  is  such,  that  they  care  not  for  any  ordinary 
punishment  by  imprisonment,)  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
some  such  notable  rebellious  persons  to  be  speedily  suppressed 
by  execution  to  death,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial 
law,"  he  is  appointed  provost-marshal,  with  authority,  on 
notice  by  the  magistrates,  to  attach  and  seize  such  notable 
rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrates  to  execute  them  openly  on  the  gallows.  The 
commission  empowers  him  also  **  to  repair  to  all  comnion 
highways  near  to  the  city,  which  any  vagrant  persons  do 
haunt,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  justices  and  constables,  to 
apprehend  all  such  vagrant  and  suspected  persons,  and  them 
to  deliver  to  the  said  justices,  by  them  to  be  committed  and 
examined  of  the  causes  of  their  wandering,  and  finding  them 
notoriously  culpable  in  their  unlawful  manner  of  life,  as  in- 
corrigible, and  so  certified  by  the  said  justices,  to  cause  to  be 
executed  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  some  of  .them  that  are 
so  found  most  notorious  and  incorrigible  offenders ;  and  some 
such  also  of  them  as  have  manifestly  broken  the  peace,  since 
they  have  been  adjudged  and  condemned  to  death  for  former 
offences,  and  had  the  queen's  pardon  for  the  same/** 

This  peremptory  style  of  superseding  the  common  law  was 
a  stretch  of  prerogative  without  an  adequate  parallel,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  former  period.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
no  tumults  had  taken  place  of  any  political  character  or  of 
serious  importance,  some  riotous  apprentices  only  having 
committed  a  few  disorders,  t  But  rather  more  than  usual 
suspicion  had  been  excited  about  the  same  time  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Jesuits  in  favour  of  Spain,  and  the  queen's 
advanced  age  had  begun  to  renew  men's  doubts  as  to  the 
succession.  The  rapid  increase  of  London  gave  evident  un- 
easiness, as  the  proclamations  against  new  buildings  show*  to 
a  very  cautious  administration,  environed  by  bold  and  invete- 
rate enemies,  and  entirely  destitute  of  regular  troops  to 
withstand  a  sudden  insurrection.     Circumstances  of  which 

•  Rymer,  xvi.  279.  f  Carte,  693.,  from  Stowe. 
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we  are  ignorant,  I  do  not  questioD,  gave  rise  to  this  extras 
ordinary  eommission.  The  executive  government  in  modern 
times  has  been  invested  with  a  degree  of  coercive  power  to 
maintain  obedience,  of  which  our  ancestors,  in  the  most 
arbitrary^  reigns,  had  no  practical  experience.  If  we  r^ect 
apon  the  multitude  of  statutes  enacted  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  in  order  to  restrain  and  suppress  disorder,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  prompt  and  certain  aid  that  a  disciplined 
army  affords  to  oor  civil  authorities,  we  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  rather  the  weakness  than  the  vigour  of  her 
government  which  led  to  its  inquisitorial  watchfulness  and 
harsh  measures  of  prevention.  We  find  in  an  earUer  part 
of  her  reign  an  act  of  state  somewhat  of  the  same  clutracter, 
though  not  perhaps  illegal.  Letters  were  written  to  the 
sheri&  and  justices  of  divers  counties  in  1569,  directing 
them  to  apprehend,  on  a  certain  night,  all  vagabonds  and 
idle  persons  having  no  master,  nor  means  of  living,  and 
either  to  commit  them  to  prison,  or  pass  them  to  their  pro- 
per homes.  This  was  repeated  several  times ;  and  no  less 
than  13,000  persons  were  thus  apprehended,  chiefly  in  the 
north,  which,  as  Strype  says,  very  much  broke  the  rebellion 
attempted  in  that  year.* 

Amidst  so  many  infringements  of  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, and  with  so  precarious  an  enjoyment  of  personal 
liherty,  the  English  subject  continued  to  pride  himself  in  his 
immunity  from  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament.  This 
privilege  he  had  asserted,  though  not  with  constant  success, 
against  the  rapacity  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  violence  of  his 
wn.  Nor  was  it  ever  disputed  in  theory  by  Elizabeth.  She 
retained,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chants at  her  accession,  a  custom  upon  cloths,  arbitrarily  im- 
posed by  her  sister,  and  laid  one  herself  upon  sweet  wines. 
Bat  she  made  no  attempt  at  levying  internal  taxes,  except 
that  the  clergy  were  called  upon,  in  1586,  for  an  aid  not 
granted  in  convocation,  but  assessed  by  the  archdeacon 
according  to  the  value  of  their  benefices ;  to  which  they 
naturally  showed  no  little  reluctance.t     By  dint  of  singular 

*  Strype**  Annals,  i«  536.  in  the  Low  Countries.   But  the  beneficed 

t  Strype,  ilL  Append.  147.     This  was    clergy   were  always    bound   to  fornish 

exacted  in  order  to  raise  men  for  service    horses  and  armour^  or  their  yalue,  lor  the 

B   2 
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frugality  she  continued  to  steer  the  true  course,  so  as  to  keep 
her  popularity  undiminished  and  her  prerogative  unimpaired; 
asking  very  little  of  her  subjects'  money  in  parliaments,  and 
being  hence  enabled  both  to  have  long  breathing  times  be- 
tween their  sessions,  and  to  meet  them  without  coaxing  or 
wrangling ;  till,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  reign,  a  foreign 
war  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  joined  to  a  rapid  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  money,  rendered  her  demands  somewhat 
higher.  But  she  did  not  abstain  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
sending  privy-seals  to  borrow  money  of  the  wealthy.  These 
were  not  considered  as  illegal,  though  plainly  forbidden  by 
the  statute  of  Richard  III. ;  for  it  was  the  fashion  to  set 
aside  the  authority  of  that  act,  as  having  been  passed  by  an 
Loans  of  usurpcr.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  loans 
ITiSte^voiun-  were  so  far  obtained  by  compulsion,  that  any  gentle- 
^^^'  man  or  citizen  of  sufficient  ability  refusing  compli- 

ance would  have  discovered  that  it  were  far  better  to  part 
with  his  money  than  to  incur  the  council's  displeasure.  We 
have  indeed  a  letter  from  a  lord  mayor  to  die  council,  in- 
forming them  that  he  had  committed  to  prison  some  citizens 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  money  demanded  of  them.*  But  the 
queen  seems  to  have  been  punctual  in  their  speedy  repayment 

defence  of  the  kingdom  in  peril  of  inva-  of,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 

sion  or  rebellion.     An  instance  of  their  letter  of  sir  Henry  Cholmley  to  the  mayor 

being  called   on    for  such  a  contingent  and  aldermen  of  Chester,  in  1597.     He 

occurred  in  1569.   Strype's  Parker,  273.;  informs  them  of  Utters  received  by  him 

and  Rymer  will  supply  many  others  in  from  the  council,  **  whereby  I  am  com* 

earlier  times.  manded  in  all  haste  to  require  you  that 

The  magistrates  of  Cheshire  and  Lan-  you  and  every  of  you  send  in  your  sereral 
cashire  had  imposed  a  charge  of  eight-  sums  of  money  unto  Torpley  (Tarporly) 
pence  a  week  on  each  parish  of  those  on  Friday  next  the  23d  December,  or 
counties  for  the  maintenance  of  recusants  else  that  you  and  every  of  you  give  me 
in  custody.  This,  though  very  nearly  meeting  there,  the  said  day  and  place,  to 
borne  out  by  the  letter  of  a  recent  statute,  enter  severally  into  bond  to  her  highness 
14th  Eliz.  c.  5.,  was  conceived  by  the  in-  for  your  appearance  forthwith  before  their 
habitants  to  be  against  law.  We  have,  lordships,  to  show  cause  wherefore  you 
in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  Append.  56,,  and  every  of  you  should  refuse  to  pay  her 
a  letter  from  the  privy-council,  directing  majesty  loan  according  to  her  highness 
the  charge  to  be  taken  off.  It  is  only  several  privy-seals  by  you  received,  let- 
worth  noticing,  as  it  illustrates  the  ting  you  wit  that  I  am  now  directed  by 
jealousy  which  the  people  entertained  of  other  letters  from  their  lordships  to  pay 
any  thing  approaching  to  taxation  w^ithout  over  the  said  money  to  the  use  of  her 
consent  of  parliament,  and  the  caution  of  majesty,  and  to  send  and  certify  the  said 
the  muiistry  in  not  pushing  any  exertion  bonds  so  taken  ;  which  praying  you 
of  prerogative  farther  than  would  readily  heartily  to  consider  of  as  the  last  direc- 
be  endured.  tion  of  the  service,  I  heartily  bid  you 

•  Murden,632.     That  some  degree  of  farewell."     Harl.  MSS.  2173.  la 
intimidation  was  occasionally  made  use 
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according  to  stipulation ;  a  virtue  somewhat  unusual  with 
royal  debtors.  Thus  we  find  a  proclamation  in  1571,  that 
such  as  had  lent  the  queen  money  in  the  last  summer  should 
receive  repayment  in  November  and  December.*  Such  loans 
were  but  an  anticipation  of  her  regular  revenue,  and  no  great 
hardship  on  rich  merchants  ;  who,  if  they  got  no  interest  for 
their  money,  were  recompensed  with  knighthoods  and  gracious 
words.  And  as  Elizabeth  incurred  no  debt  till  near  the  con- 
clusion of  her  reign,  it  is  probable  that  she  never  had  bor- 
rowed more  than  she  was  sure  to  repay. 

A  letter  quoted  by  Hume  from  lord  Burleigh's  papers, 
though  not  written  by  him,  as  the  historian  asserts,  and 
somewhat  obscure  in  its  purport,  appears  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind  some  project  of 
raising  money  by  a  general  contribution  or  benevolence  from 
persons  of  ability,  without  purpose  of  repayment.  This 
was  also  amidst  the  difficulties  of  the  year  1569,  when 
Cecil  perhaps  might  be  afraid  of  meeting  parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  the  factions  leagued  against  himself.  But  as  nothing 
further  was  done  in  this  matter,  we  must  presume  that 
he  perceived  the  impracticability  of  so  unconstitutional  a 
scheme,  t 


•  Strjpe,  it  102.  In  Hayncs,  p.  518.,  whether  through  covet ousness,  or  by- 
is  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  or  privy-  reason  of  the  wars  that  came  upon  her,  I 
seal,  as  it  was  called  from  passing  that  know  not  by  what  council  she  desired 
office,  sent  in  1569,  a  year  of  great  dif-  benevolence,  the  statute  of  2d  Richard 
ficulty,  to  those  of  whose  aid  the  queen  III.  was  pressed,  yet  it  went  so  far,  that 
stood  in  need.  It  contains  a  promise  of  by  commission  and  direction  money  was 
repayment  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  gathered  in  every  inn  of  court;  and  I 
months.  A  similar  application  was  made  myself  for  my  part  paid  twenty  shillings, 
through  the  lord-lieutenants  in  their  But  when  the  queen  was  informed  by 
several  counties,  to  the  wealthy  and  well-  her  judges  that  this  kind  of  proceeding 
disposed,  in  1588,  immediately  after  the  was  against  law,  she  gave  directions  to 
destruction  of  the  Armada.  The  loans  pay  all  such  sums  as  were  collected  back ; 
are  asked  only  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  so  I  (as  all  the  rest  of  our  house,  and 
**  as  heretofore  has  been  yielded  unto  her  as  I  think  of  other  houses  too)  had  my 
mi^esty  in  times  of  less  need  and  danger,  twenty  shillings  repaid  me  again;  and 
and  yet  always  fully  repaid.**  Strype,  privy  councillors  were  sent  down  to  all 
iii  535.  Large  sums  of  money  are  said  parts,  to  tell  them  that  it  was  for  the 
to  have  been  demanded  of  the  citizens  of  defence  of  the  realm,  and  it  should  be 
London  in  1599.  Carte,  675.  It  is  repaid  them  again.*'  State  Trials,  iii. 
perhaps  to  this  year  that  we  may  refer  a  1 199. 

eurious  &ct  mentioned   in  Mr.  Justice  f  Haynes,5IB.  Hume  has  exaggerated 

Hutt<ni's  judgment  in  the  case  of  ship-  this,  like  other  facts,  in  his  very  able,  but 

money.  **  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  partial,    sketch    of   the   constitution   in 

(be  says),  who  was  a  gracious  and  a  glo-  Elizabeth's  reign. 
rious  queen,  yet  in  the  end  of  her  reign, 
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Those  whose  curiosky  has  led  them  to  somewhat  more 
ciiaracter  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  English  history 
riiSi'*  SSll-  under  Elizabeth  than  the  pages  of  Camden  or  Hume 
ninratioa      ^jjj  ^^^^  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the 

perpetual  interference  of  men  in  power  with  matters  of  pri- 
vate concern.  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  know  how  far 
the  solicitations  for  a  prime  minister's  aid  and  influence  may 
extend  at  present.  Yet  one  may  think  that  he  would  hardly 
he  employed,  like  Cecil,  where  he  had  no  personal  connexion, 
in  reconciling  family  quarrels,  interceding  with  a  landlord  for 
his  tenant,  or  persuading  a  rich  citizen  to  bestow  his  daughter 
on  a  young  lord.  We  are  sure,  at  least,  that  he  would  not 
use  the  air  of  authority  upon  such  occasions.  The  vast  col- 
lection of  lord  Burleigh's  letters  in  the  Museum  is  full  of 
such  petty  matters,  too  insignificant,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
mentioned  even  by  Strype.*  They  exhibit,  however,  col- 
lectively, a  curious  view  of  the  manner  in  which  England 
was  managed,  as  if  it  had  been  the  hous^old  and  estate  of  a 
nobleman  under  a  strict  and  prying  steward.  We  are  told 
that  the  relaxation  of  this  minister's  mind  was  to  study  the 
state  of  England  and  the  pedigrees  of  its  nobility  and  gentry: 
of  these  last  he  drew  whole  books  with  his  own  hands  ;  so 
that  he  was  better  versed  in  descents  and  families  than  most 
of  the  heralds,  and  would  often  surprise  persons  of  distinction 
at  his  table  by  appearing  better  acquainted  with  their  manors, 
parks,  and  woods,  than  thems(dves.t  Sudi  knowledge  was 
not  sought  by  the  crafty  Cecil  for  mere  diversion's  sake.  It 
was  a  main  part  of  his  system  to  keep  alive  in  the  English 
gentry  a  persuasion  that  his  eye  was  upon  them.  No  mi- 
nister was  ever  more  exempt  from  that  false  security  which 

*  The  following  are  a  few  speoimens,  Stafford  to  lord  Burleigh,  to  further  a 
copied  from  the  Lansdowne  catalogue:  match  between  a  certain  rich  citizen's 
"  Sir  Antony  Cooke  to  «ir  William  &oil,  daughter  and  his  son ;  he  requests  lord 
that  he  would  move  Mr.  Peters  to  re-  B.  to  appoint  the  father  to  meet  him 
commend  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  to  a  (lord  Stafford)  some  day  at  his  house, 
certain  young  lady  of  Mr.  P.*s  acquaint-  «  where  I  will  in  few  words  make  him  so 
ance,  whom  Mr.  Stanhope  was  desirous  reasonable  an  offer  as  I  trust  he  will  not 
to  marry."  Jan.  25.  1563.  lxxi.73.  "  Sir  disallow."  IxviiL  20.  "  Lady  Zouch  to 
John  Mason  to  sir  William  Cecil,  that  he  lord  Burleigh,  for  his  friendly  interpo- 
fears  his  young  landlord,  Spelman,  has  sition  to  reconcile  lord  Zouch,  her  bus- 
intentions  of  tuniing  him  out  of  his  band,  who  had  forsaken  her  through 
house,  which  will  be  disagreeable ;  hopes  jealousy.**  1593.  Ixxiv.  7S. 
therefore  sir  William  C.  will  speak  in  his  -(  Biographia  Britannica,  art.  Ceciu 
behalf."    Feb.  4.  1566.    Id. 74.     "Lord 
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k  the  usual  weakness  of  a  court.  His  failing  was  rather  a 
bias  towards  suspicion  and  timidity;  Uiere  were  times,  at 
leastp  in  which  his  strength  of  mind  seems  to  have  ahnost 
desoted  him,  through  sense  of  the  perils  of  his  sovereign  and 
Gsmntry*  But  those  peri]s  appear  less  to  us,  who  know  how 
the  vessd  outrode  them*  than  they  coukl  do  to  one  harassed 
by  continual  informations  of  those  numerous  spies  whom  he 
employed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Hie  one  word  of  Bur- 
leigh's policy  was  prevention ;  and  this  was  didated  by  a  con- 
8eioiisness  of  wanting  an  armed  force  or  mcHiey  to  support  it, 
as  well  as  by  soooke  uncertainty  as  to  the  public  spirit,  in  re- 
spect at  least  of  religion.  But  a  governm^it  that  directs  its 
diief  attention  to  prevent  offences  against  itself,  is  in  its  very 
nature  incompatible  with  that  absence  of  restraint,  that  im- 
fliQiiity  from  suspicion,  in  which  civil  liberty,  as  a  tangible 
possession^  may  be  said  to  consist.  It  appears  probable,  that 
£lizsA)^'s  administration  carried  too  far^  even  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  this  precautionary  system  upon  which  they  founded 
the  ip&jcai  code  against  popery ;  and  we  may  surely  point  to  a 
eondrast  very  advantageous  to  our  modem  constitution,  in 
the  leinent  treatment  which  the  Jacobite  faction  experienced 
from  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  She  reigned, 
however^  in  a  period  of  real  difficulty  and  danger.  At  such 
seasoBs,  few  ministers  will  abstain  from  arbitrary  actions, 
Gusept  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  practise  them. 

I  have  traced,  in  another  work,  the  acquisition  by  the 
house  of  oMnmons  of  a  practical  rififht  to  inquire  into  _. 
ana  advise  upon  the  pubuc  adnimistration  oi  atiairs,  ofthehouM 

r,  *  ,  of  commons. 

Wiring  jjbe  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  and 
the  princes  of  the  line  of  Lancaster.  This  energy  of  parlia- 
ment was  quelled  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  passed  in  debates  within  its  walls 
that  have  not  been  preserved,  did  not  often  display  itself  in 
uiy  overt  act  uifider  the  first  Tudcn-s.  To  grant  subsidies 
which  could  not  be  raised  by  any  other  course,  to  propose 
statutes  whidh  were  not  binding  without  their  consent,  to 
consider  of  public  grievances,  and  procure  their  redress, 
either  by  law  or  petition  to  the  crown,  were  their  acknow- 
ledged constitutional  privileges,  which  no  sovereign  or  mi- 
nister ever  pretended  to  deny.    For  this  end  liberty  of  speech 
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and  free  access  to  the  royal  person  were  claimed  by  the 
speaker  as  customary  privileges  (though  not  quite,  in  his 
modem  language,  as  undoubted  rights,)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  parliament.  But  the  house  of  commons  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  contained  men  of  a  bold  and  steady  patriot- 
ism, well  read  in  the  laws  and  records  of  old  time,  sensible 
to  the  dangers  of  their  country  and  abuses  of  government, 
and  conscious  that  it  was  their  privilege  and  their  duty  to 
watch  over  the  common  weal.  This  led  to  several  conflicts 
between  the  crown  and  parliament ;  wherein,  if  the  former 
often  asserted  the  victory,  the  latter  sometimes  kept  the 
field  and  was  left  on  the  whole  a  gainer  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign. 

It  would  surely  be  erroneous  to  conceive,  that  many  acts 
of  government  in  the  four  preceding  reigns  had  not  appeared 
at  the  time  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional.  If  indeed  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  judging  them  according  to  the  ancient  law, 
they  must  have  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  contempo- 
raries, who  were  full  as  able  to  try  them  by  that  standard. 
But,  to  repeat  what  I  have  once  before  said,  the  extant  docu- 
ments from  which  we  draw  our  knowledge  of  constitutional 
history  under  those  reigns  are  so  scanty,  that  instances  even 
of  a  successful  parliamentary  resistance  to  measures  of  the 
crown  may  have  left  no  memorial.  The  debates  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  preserved,  and  very  little  is  to  be  gained  from 
such  histories  as  the  age  produced.  The  complete  barren- 
ness indeed  of  Elizabeth's  chroniclers,  Holingshed  and  Thin, 
as  to  every  parliamentary  or  constitutional  information, 
speaks  of  itself  the  jealous  tone  of  her  administration.  Cam- 
den, writing  to  the  next  generation,  though  far  from  an  in- 
genuous historian,  is  somewhat  less  under  restraint.  This 
forced  silence  of  history  is  much  more  to  be  suspected  after 
the  use  of  printing  and  the  Reformation,  than  in  the  ages 
when  monks  compiled  annals  in  their  convents,  reckless  of 
the  censure  of  courts,  because  independent  of  their  per- 
mission. Grosser  ignorance  of  public  transactions  is  un- 
doubtedly found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
far  less  of  that  deliberate  mendacity,  or  of  that  insidious 
suppression,  by  which  fear,  and  flattery,  and  hatred,  and 
the  thirst  of  gain,  have,  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
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corrupted  so  much  of  historical  literature  throughout 
Europe.  We  begin,  however,  to  find  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
more  copious  aud  unquestionable  documents  for  parliamen- 
tary history.  The  regular  journals  indeed  are  partly  lost ; 
nor  would  those  which  remain  give  us  a  sufficient  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  parliament,  without  the  aid  of  other  sources. 
But  a  volume  called  sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  journal,  part  of 
which  is  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  Heywood  Townsend, 
a  member  of  all  parliaments  from  1580  to  I6OI,  contains 
minutes  of  the  most  interesting  debates  as  well  as  transac- 
tions, and  for  the  first  time  renders  us  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  those  who  swayed  an  English  house  of  commons.* 
There  was  no  peril  more  alarming  to  this  kingdom  during 
the  queen's  reign  than  the  precariousness  of  her  Addresses 
life, — a  thread  whereon  its  tranquillity,  if  not  its  Sesuwe"? 
religion  and  independence,  was  suspended.  Hence  "°°* 
the  commons  felt  it  an  imperious  duty  not  only  to  recom- 
mend her  to  marry,  but,  when  this  was  delayed,  to  solicit 
that  some  limitations  of  the  crown  might  be  enacted,  in 
failure  of  her  issue.  The  former  request  she  evaded  without 
ever  manifesting  much  displeasure,  though  not  sparing  a 
hint  that  it  was  a  little  beyond  the  province  of  parliament. 
Upon  the  last  occasion,  indeed,  that  it  was  preferred,  namely, 
by  the  speaker  in  1575,  she  gave  what  from  any  other 
woman  must  have  appeared  an  assent,  and  almost  a  promise. 
But  about  declaring  the  succession  she  was  always  very 
sensible.  Through  a  policy  not  perhaps  entirely  selfish,  and 
certainly  not  erroneous  on  selfish  principles,  she  was  deter- 
mined never  to  pronounce  among  the  possible  competitors 
for  the  throne.  Least  of  all  could  she  brook  the  intermed- 
dling of  parliament  in  such  a  concern.  The  commons  first 
took  up  this  business  in  1562,  when  there  had  begun  to  be 
much  debate  in  the  nation  about  the  opposite  titles  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  and  lady  Catherine  Grey :  and  especially  in 
consequence  of  a  dangerous  sickness  the  queen  had  just 
experienced,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  sum- 
moning parliament.  Their  language  is  wary,  praying  her 
only  by  "  proclamation  of  certainty  already  provided,  if  any 

*  Tow^nsend's    manuscript    has    been    that  D'Ewes  has  omitted  any  thing  of 
scpuately  published ;  but  I  do  not  find    consequence. 
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such  be,"  alluding  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIIL,  "  or  else  by 
limitations  of  certainty,  if  none  be,  to  provide  a  most  gracious 
remedy  in  this  great  necessity ; "  *  offering  at  the  same  tiaie 
to  concur  in  provisions  to  guarantee  her  personal  safety 
against  any  one  who  might  be  limited  in  remainder*  Eliza- 
beth gave  them  a  tolerably  courteous  answer,  diough  not 
without  some  intimation  of  her  dislike  to  this  address.t  But 
Diflbrenee  ^^  their  ucxt  meeting,  which  was  not  till  1566,  the 
uJ^n'tK^"  hope  of  her  own  marriage  having  grown  fainter, 
Zai^oMin  and  the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom  still  more 
powerfully  demanding  some  security,  both  houses 
of  parliament  united,  with  a  boldness  of  which  there  had 
perhaps  been  no  example  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to 
overcome  her  repugnance.  Some  of  her  own  ooundl  among 
the  peers  are  said  to  have  asserted  in  their  places  that  the 
queen  ought  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  husband,  or  that  a  suc- 
cessor should  be  declared  by  parliament  against  her  wiU* 
She  was  charged  with  a  disregard  to  the  state,  and  to  pos- 
terity. She  would  prove,  in  the  uncourtly  phrase  of  some 
sturdy  members  of  the  lower  house,  a  step-mother  to  her 
country,  as  being  seemingly  desirous  that  England,  which 
lived  as  it  were  in  her,  should  rather  expire  with  than  survive 
her ;  that  kings  can  only  gain  the  affections  of  their  sub- 
jects by  providing  for  their  welfare  both  while  they  live  and 
after  their  deaths  ;  nor  did  any  but  princes  hated  by  their 
subjects,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  stand  in  fear  of  their 
successors,  t  But  this  great  princess  wanted  not  skill  and 
•courage  to  resist  this  unusual  importunity  of  parliament. 
The  peers,  who  had  forgotten  their  customary  respectfulness, 
were  excluded  the  presence-chamber  till  they  made  their  sub- 
mission. She  prevailed  on  the  commons,  through  her  minis- 
ters who  sat  there,  to  join  a  request  for  her  marriage  with 
the  more  unpalatable  alternative  of  naming  her  successor ; 
and  when  this  request  was  presented,  gave  them  fair  words, 

*  D*£weB,  p.  88.  Strype,  i.  258. ;  abridgment  of  one  which  she  made  in 
from  which  latter  passage  it  seems  that  1566  ;  as  D'Ewes  himself  after trards  con- 
Cecil  was  rather  adverse  to  the  proposal,  fesses.     Her  real  answer  to  the  speaker 

t  D*£wes,  p.  85.     The  speech  which  in  156S  is  in  Uarriogton's  Nug»  Anti- 
Hume,  on  D'Ewes*s  authority,  has  put  quae,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
into  the  queen's  mouth  at  the  end  of  f  Camden,  p.  400. 
this  session,  is  but  an  imperfect  copy  or 
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and  a  sort  of  assurance  that  their  desires  should  by  some 
means  be  fulfilled.*  When  they  continued  to  dwell  on  the 
same  topic  in  their  speeches,  she  sent  messages  through  her 
ministers,  and  at  length  a  positive  injunction  through  the 
speaker,  that  they  should  proceed  no  further  in  the  business. 
The  house,  however,  was  not  in  a  temper  for  such  ready 
acquiescence  as  it  sometimes  displayed.  Paul  Wentworth^ 
a  ix>ld  and  plain-spoken  man,  moved  to  Icnow  whether  the 
qneen's  command  and  inhibition  that  they  should  no  longer 
dispute  of  the  noatter  of  succession,  were  not  against  their 
liberties  and  privileges.  This  caused,  as  we  are  told,  long 
debate ;  which  do  not  appear  to  have  terminated  in  any 
re8olution.t  But,  more  probably  having  passed  than  we 
know  at  presoit,  the  queen,  whose  haughty  temper  and  tena- 
dousness  of  prerogative  were  always  within  check  of  her 
discretion,  several  days  after  announced  through  the  speaker, 
that  she  revoked  her  two  former  commandments ;  ^^  which 
revocation,''  says  the  journal,  **  was  taken  by  the  house  most 
joyfully,  with  hearty  prayer  and  thanks  for  the  same.*'  At 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament,  which  was  perhaps  deter- 
mined upon  in  consequence  of  their  steadiness,  Elizabeth 
alluded,  in  addressing  them,  with  no  small  bitterness  to  what 
had  occurred,  t 

This  is  the  most  serious  disagreement  on  record  between 
the  crown  and  the  commons  since  the  days  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  IV.  Doubtless  the  queen's  indignation  was  ex- 
cited by  the  nature  of  the  subject  her  parliament  ventured  to 
discuss,  still  more  than  by  her  general  disapprobation  of  their 
interference  in  matters  of  state.  It  was  an  endeavour  to 
penetrate  the  great  secret  of  her  reign,  in  preserving  which 
she  conceived  her  peace,  dignity,  and  personal  safety  to  be 
bound  op.  There  were,  in  her  opinion,  as  she  intimates  in  her 
speech  at  closing  the  session,  some  underhand  movers  of  this 
intrigue  (whetW  of  the  Scots  or  Suffolk  faction  does  not 
appear),  who  were  more  to  blame  than  even  the  speakers  in 
parliament.     And  if,  as  Cecil  seems  justly  to  have  thought, 

*  The  courtiers  told  the  house  that         f  D'Ewes,  p.  128. 
the  queen  intended  to  marry,  in  order  to         \  Id.  p.  116.  Journals,  8th  Oct.,  25th 
divert  them  from  their  request  that  they     Nov.,  2d  Jan. 
voald  name  her  successor.  Strype,  vol.  L 
p.  494. 
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Tio  limitations  of  the  crown  could  at  that  time  have  been 
effected  without  much  peril  and  inconvenience,  we  may  find 
some  apology  for  her  warmth  about  their  precipitation  in  a 
business,  which,  even  according  to  our  present  constitutional 
usage,  it  would  naturally  be  for  the  government  to  bring  for- 
ward. It  is  to  be  collected  from  Wentworth's  motion,  that 
to  deliberate  on  subjects  affecting  the  commonwealth  was 
reckoned,  by  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  house  of  commons, 
one  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  liberties.  This  was  not 
one  which  Elizabeth,  however  she  had  yielded  for  the  mo- 
ment in  revoking  her  prohibition,  ever  designed  to  concede 
to  them.  Such  was  her  frugality,  that,  although  she  had 
remitted  a  subsidy  granted  in  this  session,  alleging  the  very 
honourable  reason  that,  knowing  it  to  have  been  voted  in  ex- 
pectation of  some  settlement  of  the  succession,  she  would  not 
accept  it  when  that  implied  condition  had  not  been  fulfilled, 
she  was  able  to  pass  five  years  without  again  convoking  her 
sesiionof  pcoplc.  A  parliament  met  in  April  157  U  when  the 
'^'*'  lord  keeper  Bacon*,   in  answer  to  the  speaker's 

customary  request  for  freedom  of  speech  in  the  commons,  said 
that  "  her  majesty  having  experience  of  late  of  some  disorder 
and  certain  offences,  which,  though  they  were  not  punished, 
yet  were  they  offences  still,  and  so  must  be  accounted, 
they  would  therefore  do  well  to  meddle  with  no  matters  of 
state  but  such  as  should  be  propounded  unto  them,  and  to 
occupy  themselves  in  other  matters  concerning  the  common- 
wealth." 

The  commons  so  far  attended  to  this  intimation,  that  do 
Influence  of  procccdiugs  about  the  succession  appear  to  have  taken 
In  pwiii^°*  place  in  this  parliament,  except  such  as  were  calcu- 
™*'°''  lated  to  gratify  the  queen.    We  may  perhaps  except 

a  bill  attainting  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  was  rejected  in 
the  upper  house.  But  they  entered  for  the  first  time  on  a 
new  topic,  which  did  not  cease  for  the  rest  of  this  reign  to 
furnish  matter  of  contention  with  their  sovereign.  The  party 
called  puritan,  including  such  as  charged  abuses  on  the  actual 
government  of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  who  objected  to 
part  of  its  lawful  discipline,  had,  not  a  little  in  consequence 
of  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  catholic  gentry,  obtained  a 

♦  D'Ewes,  p.  141. 
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very  considerable  strength  in  the  commons.  But  the  queen 
valaed  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy  more  than  any  part  of  her 
prerogative.  Next  to  the  succession  of  the  crown,  it  was 
the  point  she  could  least  endure  to  be  touched.  The  house 
had  indeed  resolved,  upon  reading  a  bill  the  first  time  for  re- 
formation of  the  common  prayer,  that  petition  be  made  to 
the  queen's  majesty  for  her  licence  to  proceed  in  it,  before  it 
should  be  farther  dealt  in.  But  Strickland,  who  had  pro- 
posed it,  was  sent  for  to  the  council,  and  restrained  from  ap- 
pearing again  in  his  place,  though  put  under  no  confinement. 
This  was  noticed  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties.  The 
ministers  endeavoured  to  excuse  his  detention,  as  not  intended 
to  lead  to  any  severity,  nor  occasioned  by  any  thing  spoken 
in  that  house,  but  on  account  of  his  introducing  a  bill  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  queen,  which  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 
And  instances  were  quoted  of  animadversion  on  speeches  made 
in  parliament*  But  Mr.  Yelverton  maintained  that  all  mat- 
ters not  treasonable,  nor  too  much  to  the  derogation  of  the 
imperial  crown,  were  tolerable  there,  where  all  things  came 
to  be  considered,  and  where  there  was  such  fulness  of  power 
as  even  the  right  of  the  crown  was  to  be  determined,  which 
it  would  be  high  treason  to  deny.  Princes  were  to  have 
their  prerogatives,  but  yet  to  be  confined  within  reasonable 
limits.  The  queen  could  not  of  herself  make  laws,  neither 
could  she  break  them.  This  was  the  true  voice  of  English 
liberty,  not  so  new  to  men's  ears  as  Hume  has  iniagined, 
though  many  there  were  who  would  not  forfeit  the  court's 
favour  by  uttering  it.  Such  speeches  as  the  historian  has 
quoted  of  sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  and  many  such  may  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  reign,  are  rather  directed  to  inti- 
midate the  house  by  exaggerating  their  inability  to  contend 
with  the  crown,  than  to  prove  the  law  of  the  land  to  be 
agsunst  them.  In  the  present  affair  of  Strickland,  it  became 
so  evident  that  the  commons  would  at  least  address  the  queen 
to  restore  him,  that  she  adopted  the  course  her  usual  prudence 
indicated,  and  permitted  his  return  to  his  house.  But  she 
took  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  out  of  their 
hands,  sending  word  that  she  would  have  some  articles  for 
that  purpose  executed  by  the  bishops  under  her  royal  supre- 
macy, and  not  dealt  in  by  parliament.     This  did  not  prevent 
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the  commons  from  proceeding  to  send  up  some  bflls  in  the 
upper  house,  where,  as  was  natural  to  expect,  they  fell  to 
the  ground.* 

This  session  is  also  remarkable  for  the  first  marked  com- 
plaints against  some  notorious  abuses,  which  defaced  the 
civil  government  of  Elizabeth.t  A  member  having  rather 
prematurely  suggested  the  offer  of  a  subsidy,  several  com- 
plaints were  made  of  irregular  and  oppressive  practices,  and 
Mr.  Bell  said,  that  licences  granted  by  the  crown  and  other 
abuses  galled  the  people,  intimating  also,  that  the  subsidy 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  redress  of  grievances,  t  This 
occasion  of  introducing  the  subject,  though  strictly  constitu- 
tional, was  likely  to  cause  displeasure.  The  speaker  informed 
them  a  few  days  after  of  a  message  from  the  queen  to  spend 
little  time  in  motions,  and  make  no  long  speeches.  §  And 
Bell,  it  appears,  having  been  sent  for  by  the  council,  canr>e 
into  the  house  *^with  such  an  amazed  countenance,  that  it 
daunted  all  the  rest,'*  who  for  many  days  durst  not  enter  on 
any  matter  of  importance.  ||  It  became  the  common  whisper, 
that  no  one  must  speak  against  licences,  lest  the  queen  and 
council  should  be  angry.  And,  at  the  close  of  th^  session, 
the  lord  keeper  severely  reprimanded  those  audacious,  arro- 
gant, and  presumptuous  members,  who  had  called  her  ma- 
jesty's grants  and  prerogatives  iti  question,  meddling  with 
matters  neither  pertaining  to  them,  nor  within  the  capacity 
of  their  understanding.^ 

The  parliament  of  1572  seemed  to  give  evidence  of  their 
inheriting  the  spirit  of  the  last  by  choosing  Mr.  Bell  for  their 
speaker.**  But  very  little  of  it  appeared  in  their  proceedings. 
In  their  first  short  session,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  business 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 

*  D'£we%    156.   &c.      There   u   no        **  Bell,   I    suppow,   hud   reconcUed 

mention  of  Strickland's  business  in  the  himself  to  the  court,  which  wontd  have 

journal.  approved  no  speaker  chosen  without  its 

f  Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  recommendation.    There  was  always  an 

occurred  in  the  session  of  1566,  as  may  understanding  between   this  servant  of 

be  inferred  from  the  lord  keeper's  reproof  the  house  and  the  government.     Froofe 

to  the  speaker,  for  calling  her  majesty's  or  presumptions  of  this  are  not  unfre^ 

letters  patent  in  question.      Id.  1 15.  quent.   In  Strype*s  Annal%  vol.  iv.  p.  124., 

I  Id.  158.     Journals,  7  Apr.  we  find    instructions  for   the   speaker's 

§  Journals,  9  and  10  Apr.  speech  in  1592,  drawn  up  by  lord  Bur- 

|]    D*Ewes,  159.  leigh,  as  might  very  likely  be  the  case  on 

^   D'Ewes,  151.  other  occasions. 
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are  the  following'.  The  commons  were  desirous  of  absolutely 
exduding  Mary  from  inheriting  the  crown»  and  even  of 
taking  away  her  life,  and  had  prepared  bills  with  this  intent. 
Bat  Elizabeth,  constant  to  her  mysterious  policy,  made  one 
of  her  ministers  inform  them  that  she  would  neither  have  the 
qaeen  of  Scots  enabled  nor  disabled  to  succeed,  and  willed 
that  the  bill  respecting  her  should  be  drawn  by  her  council : 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  house  shoold  not  enter  on 
any  speeches  or  arguments  on  that  matter.*  Another  cir- 
fumstance  worthy  of  note  in  this  session  is  a  signification, 
through  the  speaker,  of  her  majesty's  pleasure  that  no  bills 
concerning  religion  should  be  received,  unless  they  should  be 
first  considered  and  approved  by  the  clergy,  and  requiring 
to  see  certain  bills  touching  rites  and  ceremonies  that  had 
been  read  iu  the  house.  The  bills  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  be  delivered  to  her,  with  a  humble  prayer  that,  if  she 
ahoHld  dislike  them,  she  would  not  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of 
the  house,  or  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  preferred.t 
The  submissiveness  of  this  parliament  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  queen^s  vigorous  dealings  with  the  last  At  speoch  or 
their  next  meeting,  which  was  not  till  February  wOTtK'" 
1575-6,  Peter  Wentworth,  brother,  I  believe,  of  *"^ 
the  person  of  that  name  before  mentioned,  broke  out,  in  a 
speech  of  uncommon  boldness,  against  her  arbitrary  encroach- 
ments on  their  privileges.  The  liberty  of  free  speech,  he 
said,  had  in  the  two  last  sessions  been  so  many  ways  infringed, 
that  they  were  in  danger,  while  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  name,  of  losing  and  foregoing  the  thing.  It  was 
eommon  for  a  rumour  to  spread  through  that  house,  **  the 
queen  likes  or  dislikes  such  a  matter ;  beware  what  you  do." 
Messages  were  even  sometimes  brought  down,  either  com- 
manding or  inhibiting,  very  injurious  to  the  liberty  of  debate. 
He  instanced  that  in  the  last  session,  restraining  the  house 
from  dealing  in  matters  of  religion ;  against  which  and  against 
the  prelates  he  inveighed  with  great  acrimony.  With  still 
greater  indignation  he  spoke  of  the  queen's  refusal  to  assent 
to  the  attainder  of  Mary;  and,  after  surprising  the  bouse  by 
the  bold  words,  ^*  none  is  without  fault,  no  not  our  noble 
queen,  but  has  committed  great  and  dangerous  faults  to  her- 

•  D'Ewes,  219.  t  ^^'  213>  214, 
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self,"  went  on  to  tax  her  with  ingratitude  and  unkindness  to 
her  subjects,  in  a  strain  perfectly  free  indeed  fi'om  disaffec- 
tion, but  of  more  rude  censure  than  any  kings  would  put  up 
with.* 

This  direct  attack  upon  the  sovereign  in  matters  relating' 
to  her  public  administration,  seems  no  doubt  unparliamentary ; 
though  neither  the  rules  of  parliament  in  this  respect,  nor 
even  the  constitutional  principle,  were  so  strictly  understood 
as  at  present.     But  it  was  part  of  Elizabeth's  character  to 
render  herself  extremely  prominent,  and,  as  it  were,  respon- 
sible in  public  esteem,  for  every  important  measure  of  her 
government.     It  was  difficult  to  consider  a  queen  as  actiDg- 
merely  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  who  protested  in  parliament 
that  they  had  laboured  in  vain  to  bend  her  heart  to  their 
councils.     The  doctrine  that  some  one  must  be  responsible 
for  every  act  of  the  crown  was  yet  perfectly  unknown  ;  and 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  the  last  to  adopt  a  system  so  in- 
glorious to  monarchy.    But  Wentworth  had  gone  to  a  length 
which  alarmed  the  house  of  commons.     They  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  an  unpleasant  interference  by  sequestering- 
their  member,  and  appointing  a  committee  of  all  the  privy 
councillors  in  the  house  to  examine  him.    Wentworth  declined 
their  authority,  till  they  assured  him  that  they  sat  as  members 
of  the  commons,  and  not  as  councillors.     After  a  long  ex- 
amination, in  which  he  not  only  behaved  with  intrepidity, 
but,  according  to  his  own  statement,  reduced  them  to  confess 
the  truth  of  all  he  advanced,  they  made  a  report  to  the  house, 
who  committed  him  to  the  Tower.     He  had  lain  there  a 
month,  when  the  queen  sent  word  that  she  remitted  her  dis- 
pleasure towards  him,  and  referred  his  enlargement  to  the 
house,  who  released  him  upon  a  reprimand  from  the  speaker, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fault  upon  his  knees,  t     In 
tliis  commitment  of  Wentworth,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  any  thing,   as  to   the  main   point,  by  which  the 
house  sacrificed  its  acknowledged  privileges.     In  later  in- 
stances, and  even  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  members 
have  been  committed  for  much  less  indecent  reflections  on 
the  sovereign.     The  queen  had  no  reason  upon  the  whole  to 

*  D'Ewes,  236.  f  Id.  260. 
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be  ill-pleased  with  this  parliament,  nor  was  she  in  haste  to 
dissolve  it,  though  there  was  a  long  intermission  of  its  ses- 
sions. TTie  next  was  in  1581,  when  the  chancellor,  on  con- 
firming a  new  speaker,  did  not  fail  to  admonish  him  that 
the  house  of  commons  should  not  intermeddle  in  any  thing 
toudiing  her  majesty's  person  or  estate,  or  church  govern- 
ment. They  were  supposed  to  disobey  this  injunction,  and 
fell  under  the  queen's  displeasure,  by  appointing  a  public  fast 
on  their  own  authority,  though  to  be  enforced  on  none  but 
diemselves.  This  trifling  resolution,  which  showed  indeed 
a  little  of  the  puritan  spirit,  passed  for  an  encroachment  on 
the  supremacy,  and  was  only  expiated  by  a  humble  apology.* 
It  is  not  till  the  month  of  February  1587-8,  that  the  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  overcame  in  some  measure  the 
terrors  of  power,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 
A  Mr.  Cope  offered  to  the  house,  we  are  informed,  a  bill  and 
a  book,  the  former  annulling  all  laws  respecting  ecclesiastical 
government  then  in  force,  and  establishing  a  certain  new 
form  of  common  prayer  contained  in  the  latter.  The  speaker 
interposed  to  prevent  this  bill  from  being  read,  on  the  ground 
that  her  majesty  had  commanded  them  not  to  meddle  in  this 
matter.  Several  members  however  spoke  in  favour  of  hear- 
ing it  read,  and  the  day  passed  in  debate  on  this  subject. 
Before  they  met  again,  the  queen  sent  for  the  speaker,  who 
delivered  up  to  her  the  bill  and  book.  Next  time  that  the 
house  sat,  Mr.  Wentworth  insisted  that  some  questions  of 
his  proposing  should  be  read.  These  queries  were  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  "  Whether  this  council  was  not  a  place  for 
any  member  of  the  same,  freely  and  without  control,  by  bill 
or  speech,  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  this  commonwealth  ? 
Whether  there  be  any  council  that  can  make,  add,  or  diminish 
from  the  laws  of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parlia- 
ment ?  Whether  it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council 
to  make  any  secret  or  matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in 
hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any  other,  without  consent  of 
the  house  ?  Whether  the  speaker  may  overrule  the  house 
in  any  matter  or  cause  in  question  ?  Whether  the  prince  and 
state  can  continue  and  stand,  and  be  maintained,  without  this 

•   D*£wcs,282. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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council  of  parliament,  not  altering  the  government  of  the 
state?*'  These  questions  serjeant  Pickering,  tibe  speaker, 
instead  of  reading  them  to  the  house,  showed  to  a  courtier, 
through  whose  means  Wentworth  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Mr,  Cope,  and  those  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
his  motion,  underwent  the  same  fate ;  and,  notwithstanding' 
some  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  house,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  set  at  liberty  before  its  dissolution,  which  ensued 
in  three  weeks.*  Yet  the  commons  were  so  set  on  display- 
ing an  ineffectual  hankering  after  reform,  that  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  address  the  queen  for  a  learned  ministry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in 
The  com-  l^SS-Qy  thc  spcakcr  received  an  admonition  that 
itauUto"'     the   house  were  not  to  extend  their  privileges  to 

seek  redress  .  ...  *■■  -r         ^-m  • 

ofeccietias-  any  irrcvcreut  or  misbecoming  speech.  In  this 
ances.  scssiou  Mr.  Damport,  we  are  informed  by  lyEwest, 
moved  neither  for  making  of  any  new  laws,  nor  for  abro- 
gating of  any  old  ones,  but  for  a  due  course  of  proceeding 
in  laws  already  established,  but  executed  by  some  ecclesias- 
tical governors  contrary  both  to  their  purport  and  the 
intent  of  the  legislature,  which  he  proposed  to  bring  into 
discussion.  So  cautious  a  motion  saved  its  author  from 
the  punishment  which  had  attended  Mr.  Cope  for  his  more 
radical  reform ;  but  the  secretary  of  state,  reminding  the 
house  of  the  queen's  express  inhibition  from  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  causes,  declared  to  them  by  the  chancellor  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  (in  a  speech  which  does 
not  appear),  prevented  them  from  taking  any  further  notice 
of  Mr.  Damport's  motion.  They  narrowly  escaped  Eliza- 
beth's displeasure  in  attacking  some  civil  abuses.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hobby  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  certain  exactions 
made  for  their  own  profit  by  the  officers  of  the  exchequer. 
Two  days  after,  he  complained  that  he  had  been  very  sharply 
rebuked  by  some  great  personage,  not  a  member  of  the 
house,  for  his  speedb  on  that  occasion.  But  instead  of  testi- 
fying indignation  at  this  breach  of  their  privileges,  neither  he 
nor  the  house  thought  of  any  further  redress  than  by  excul- 
pating him  to  this  great  personage,  apparently  one  of  the 

*  D'EweSy  4ia  Uemim  Davenport,  which  no  doubt  was 

f  P.  438.     TowDflend  calls  this  gen-    his  true  name. 
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ministers,  and  admonishing  their  members  not  to  repeat 
elsewhere  any  thing  uttered  in  their  debates.*  For  the  bill 
itself,  as  well  as  one  intended  to  restrain  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  purveyance,  they  both  were  passed  to  the  lords.  But 
the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  upper  house,  expressing  her 
dislike  of  them,  as  meddling  with  abuses,  which,  if  they 
existed,  she  was  both  able  and  willing  to  repress ;  and  this 
having  been  formally  communicated  to  the  commons,  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  search  for  precedents  in  order  to 
satisfy  her  majesty  about  their  proceedings.  They  received 
afterwards  a  gracious  answer  to  their  address,  the  queen 
declaring  her  willingness  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  alleged 
grievances.t 

Elizabeth,  whose  reputation  for  consistency,  which  haughty 
princes  overvalue,  was  engaged  in  protecting  the  established 
hierarchy,  must  have  experienced  not  a  little  vexation  at  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  complaints  which  the  unpopularity 
of  that  order  drew  from  every  parliament.  The  speaker  of 
that  summoned  in  1593  received  for  answer  to  bis  request 
of  liberty  of  speech,  that  it  was  granted,  '*  but  not  to  speak 
every  one  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  into  his  brain  to 
utter;  their  privilege  was  aye  or  no.  Wherefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,''  continues  the  lord  keeper  Pickering,  himself 
speaker  in  the  parliament  of  1588,  ^*  her  majesty's  pleasure 
18,  that  if  you  perceive  any  idle  heads  which  will  not  stick 
to  hazard  their  own  estates,  which  will  meddle  with  reform- 
ing the  church  and  transforming  the  commonwealth,  and 
do  exhibit  such  bills. to  such  purpose,  that  you  receive  them 
not,  until  they  be  viewed  and  considered  by  those,  who 
it  is  fitter  should  consider  of  such  things,  and  can  better 
judge  of  them."  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  admo- 
nition, which  indeed  is  in  no  unusual  style  for  this  reign, 
was  suggested  by  the  expectation  of  some  unpleasing  debate. 
For  we  read  that  the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  though 
the  commons  had  adjourned  on  account  of  the  speaker's  ill- 
ness, the  unconquerable  Peter  Wentworth,  with  another  mem- 
ber, presented  a  petition  to  the  lord  keeper,  desiring  the 
lords  of  the  upper  house  to  join  with  them  of  the  lower  in 
imploring  her  majesty  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown, 

•  D*Ewe8,  433.  f  Id.  440.  et  post 
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for  which  they  had  already  prepared  a  biU.  This  step, 
which  may  seem  to  us  rather  arrogant  and  unparliamentary, 
drew  down,  as  they  must  have  expected,  the  queen's  indigo- 
nation*  They  were  summoned  before  the  council,  and  com- 
mitted to  different  prisons.*  A  few  days  afterwards  a  bill 
for  reforming  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastioBd  courts  was  pre- 
sented by  Morice,  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  and  under- 
went some  discussion  in  the  house.t  But  the  queen  sent 
for  the  speaker,  and  expressly  commanded  that  no  bill  touch- 
ing matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes  ecclesiastical 
should  be  exhibited ;  and  if  any  such  should  be  offered,  en- 
joining him  on  his  allegiance  not  to  read  itt  It  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  for  the  speaker  to  read  and  expound  to 
the  house  all  the  bills  that  any  member  offered.  Morice 
himself  was  committed  to  safe  custody,  from  which  he  wrote 
a  spirited  letter  to  lord  Burleigh,  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
having  offended  the  queen,  but  at  the  same  time  his  resolu- 
tion "to  strive,"  he  says,  "while  his  life  should  last, 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  public  justice,  and  the  liberties 
of  his  country."  §  Some  days  after,  a  motion  was  made 
that,  as  some  places  might  complain  of  paying  subsidies, 
their  representatives  not  having  been  consulted  nor  been  pre- 
sent when  they  were  granted,  the  house  should  address  the 
queen  to  set  their  members  at  liberty.  But  the  ministers 
opposed  this,  as  likely  to  hurt  those  whose  good  was  sought, 
her  majesty  being  more  likely  to  release  them  if  left  to  her 
own  gracious  disposition.  It  does  not  appear  however  that 
she  did  so  during  the  session,  which  laated  above  a  mouth.  || 
We  read,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  undoubted  authority,  namely, 
a  letter  of  Antony  Bacon  to  his  mother,  that  "  divers  gentle- 
men who  were  of  the  parliament,  and  thought  to  have  returned 
into  the  country  after  the  end  thereof,  were  stayed  by  her 
majesty's  commandment,  for  being  privy,  as  it  is  thought, 
and  consenting  to  Mr.  Wentworth's  motion."  ^  Some  dif- 
ficulty was  made  by  this  house  of  commons  about  their  grant 
of  subsidies,  which  was  uncommonly  large,  though  rather  in 

*  D'Eives,  470.  was  committed  to  sir  John  Forteseue^ 

f  Id.  474.     Townsend,  60.  keeping,  a  gentler  sort  of  imprisonment, 

I  Id.  62.  p.  61. 
§  See  the  letter  m  Lodge's  Illustra-        jl   D'Ewes,  470. 
tions,  voL  ill  34.     Townsend  says  he        ^  Birch*s  Memoirs  of  Elinbeth,  L  96. 
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appearance  than  truth,  so  great  had  been  the  depreciation 
of  sflyer  for  some  years  past* 

The  admonitions  not  to  abuse  freedom  of  speech,  which 
bad  become  almost  as  much  matter  of  course  as  the  request 
for  it,  were  repeated  in  tlie  ensuing  parliaments  of  1597  and 
1601.  Nothing  more  remarkable  occurs  in  the  AUoor 
former  of  these  sessions  than  an  address  to  the  ue'^s^eS^ 
queen  against  the  enormous  abuse  of  monopolies.  i^lHaot^ 
The  crown  either  possessed  or  assumed  the  prero* 
gadve  of  regulating  almost  all  matters  of  commerce  at  its 
discretion.  Patents  to  deal  exclusively  in  particular  articles, 
generally  of  foreign  growth,  but  reaching  in  some  instances 
to  soch  important  necessaries  of  life  as  salt,  leather,  and 
ooal,  had  been  lavishly  granted  to  the  courtiers,  with  little 
direct  advantage  to  the  revenue.  They  sold  them  to  com- 
panies of  merchants,  who  of  course  enhanced  the  price  to  the 
otmost  ability  of  the  purchaser.  This  business  seems  to  have 
been  purposely  protracted  by  the  ministers  and  the  speaker, 
who,  in  this  reign,  was  usually  in  the  court's  interests,  till 
the  last  day  of  the  session ;  when,  in  answer  to  his  mention 
of  it,  the  lord  keeper  said  that  the  queen  ^*  hoped  her  dutiful 
and  loving  subjects  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative, 
which  is  the  choicest  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal 
and  head  pearl  iu  her  crown  and  diadem  ;  but  would  rather 
leave  that  to  her  disposition,  promising  to  examine  all 
patents^  and  to  abide  the  touchstone  of  the  law.'^t  This 
answer,  though  less  stern  than  had  been  usual,  was  merely 
evasive  :  and  in  the  session  of  1601,  a  bolder  and  more  suc- 
cessful attack  was  made  on  the  administration  than  this  reign 
had  witnessed.  The  grievance  of  monopolies  had  gone  on 
continually  increasing ;  scarce  any  article  was  exempt  from 
these  oppressive  patents.  When  the  list  of  them  was  read 
over  in  the  house,  a  member  exclaimed,  *^  Is  not  bread 
among  the  number?*'  The  house  seemed  amazed  :  "  Nay,** 
said  he,  '^  if  no  remedy  is  found  for  these,  bread  will  be 
there  before  the  next  parliament."     Every  tongue  seemed 

*  Strype  has   published,   from    lord  occurs  in  D*£wes*s  Journal;  and  I  roen- 

Burleigh*s  manuscripts,  a  speech  made  tion  it  as  an  additional  proof  how  little 

in  the  parliament  of  1589,  against  the  we  can  rely  on  negative  inferences  as  to 

snbndy  then  proposed.     Annals,  vol.  iii.  proceedings  in  parliament  at  this  period. 

Append.  S3S.     Not  a  word  about  this  f  D^Ewes,  547. 
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now  unloosed ;  each  as  if  emulously  descanting  on  the  in- 
juries of  the  place  he  represented.  It  was  vain  for  the 
courtiers  to  withstand  this  torrent.  Raleigh,  no  small  gainer 
himself  by  some  monopolies,  after  making  what  excuse  he 
could,  offered  to  give  them  up.  Robert  Cecil  the  secretary, 
and  Bacon,  talked  loudly  of  the  prerogative,  and  endeavoured 
at  least  to  persuade  the  house  that  it  would  be  fitter  to  pro- 
ceed by  petition  to  the  queen  than  by  a  bill.  But  it  was 
properly  answered,  that  nothing  had  been  gained  by  petition- 
ing in  the  last  parliament.  After  four  days  of  eager  debate, 
and  more  heat  than  had  ever  been  witnessed,  this  ferment 
was  suddenly  appeased  by  one  of  those  well-timed  conces- 
sions by  which  skilful  princes  spare  themselves  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  overcome.  Elizabeth  sent  down  a  message  that 
she  would  revoke  all  grants  that  should  be  found  injurious 
by  fair  trial  at  law :  and  Cecil  rendered  the  somewhat  ambi- 
guous generality  of  this  expression  more  satisfactory  by  an 
assurance  that  the  existing  patents  should  all  be  repealed,  and 
no  more  be  granted.  This  victory  filled  the  commons  vnth 
joy,  perhaps  the  more  from  being  rather  unexpected.*  They 
addressed  the  queen  with  rapturous  and  hyperbolical  acknow- 
ledgments, to  which  she  answered  in  an  affectionate  strain, 
glancing  only  with  an  oblique  irony  at  some  of  those  movers 
in  the  debate,  whom  in  her  earlier  and  more  vigorous  years 
she  would  have  keenly  reprimanded.  She  repeated  this  a 
little  more  plainly  at  the  close  of  the  session,  but  still  with 
commendation  of  the  body  of  the  commons.  So  altered  a 
tone  must  be  ascribed  pai'tly  to  the  growing  spirit  she  per- 
ceived in  her  subjects,  but  partly  also  to  those  cares  which 
clouded  with  listless  melancholy  the  last  scenes  of  her  illus- 
trious life.t 

*  Their  joy  and  gratitude  were  rather  pose  of  inferring  from  this  very  debate 

premature,  for  her  majesty  did  not  revoke  on  monopolies,  that  the  royal  prerogative 

all  of  them ;  as  appears  by  Rymer,  xvi.  was,   according  to  the  opinion   of  the 

540.,  and  Carte,  iii.  712.    A  list  of  them,  house  of  commons  itself,  hardly  subject 

dated  May,  1603,  Lodge,  iii.  159.,  seems  to  any  kind  of  restraint.     But  the  pas- 

to  imply  that  they  were  still  existing.  sages  he  selects  are  so  unfairly  taken, 

f  D'Ewes,  619.  644,  &c.  (some  of  them  being  the  mere  language 

The  speeches  made  in  this  parliament  of  courtiers,  others  separated  firom   the 

are  reported  more  fully  than  usual  by  context  in  order  to  distort  their  mean- 

Hey  wood  To wnsend,  from  whose  journal  ing,)  that  no  one  who  compares  them 

those  of  most  importance  have  been  trans-  with  the  original  can  acquit  him  of  ex- 

scribed  by  D*£wes.     Hume  has  given  treme  prejudice.     Hie  adulatory  strain 

considerable  extracts,  for  the  sole  pur<  io  which  it  was  usual  to  speak  of  the 
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Tlie  discontent  that  vented  itself  against  monopolies  was 
not  a  little  excited  by  the  increasing  demands  which  Eliza- 
beth was  compelled  to  make  upon  the  commons  in  all  her 
latter  parliaments.  Though  it  was  declared  in  the  preamble 
to  the  subsidy  bill  of  1593,  that  **  these  large  and  unusual 
grants,  made  to  a  most  excellent  princess  on  a  most  pressing 
and  extraordinary  occasion,  should  not  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent,''  yet  an  equal  sum  was  obtained 
in  1597»  suid  one  still  greater  in  I6OI.  But  money  was 
always  reluctantly  given,  and  the  queen's  early  frugality  had 
accustomed  her  subjects  to  very  low  taxes  ;  so  that  the 
debates  on  the  supply  in  I6OI,  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
Townsend,  exhibit  a  lurking  ill-humour,  which  would  find 
a  better  occasion  to  break  forth. 

The  house  of  commons,  upon   a  review  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  very  far,  on  the  one  hand,  from  exer-  influence 
cising  those  constitutional  rights  which  have  long  crown  in 
nnce  belonged  to  it,  or  even  those  which  by  ancient  '^*'*^®"'- 

aoveragn  often  covered  a  strong  dispo-  guished  lawyers  notoriously  considered 
■don  to  keep  down  his  authority.  Thus  the  court  and  country  as  plainti£P  and 
when  a  Mr.  Davies  says  in  this  debate,  defendant  in  a  great  suit,  and  themselves 
'  God  bath  given  that  power  to  absolute  as  their  retained  advocates.  It  is  not 
princca,  which  he  attributes  to  himself —  likely  however  that  Heyle  should  have 
Dixi  qood  dii  estis ;  **  it  would  have  been  used  the  eiact  words  imputed  to  him. 
seen,  if  Hume  had  quoted  the  following  He  made,  no  doubt,  a  strong  speech  for 
sentence^  that  he  infers  from  hence,  that  prerogative,  but  so  grossly  to  transcend 
jotiee  being  a  divine  attribute,  the  king  all  limits  of  truth  and  decency  seems 
can  do  nothing  that  is  unjust,  and  con-  even  beyond  a  lawyer  seeking  office. 
sequently  cannot  grant  licences  to  the  Townsend  and  D'£wes  write  with  a  sort 
mjnry  of  bis  subjects.  Strong  language  of  sarcastic  humour,  which  is  not  always 
was  no  doubt  used  in  respect  of  the  pre-  to  be  taken  according  to  the  letter, 
rogative.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  assert,  D*£wes,  4S3.  Townsend,  205. 
with  Hume,  that  it  came  equally  from  Hume  proceeds  to  tells  us,  that  it  was 
the  courtiers  and  country  gentlemen,  and  asserted  this  session,  that  the  speaker 
was  admitted  by  both.  It  will  chiefly  might  either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  the 
be  found  in  the  speeches  of  secretary  house ;  and  remarks,  that  the  very  pro- 
Cecil,  the  official  dclender  of  prerogative,  posal  of  it  is  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb 
and  of  some  lawyers.  Hume,  after  liberty  was  at  that  time  in  England. 
quoting  an  extravagant  speech  ascribed  There  cannot  be  a  more  complete  mis- 
to  Serjeant  Heyle,  that  **  all  we  have  is  take.  No  such  assertion  was  made ;  but 
bcr  miijesty's,  and  she  may  lawfully  at  a  member  suggested  that  the  speaker 
any  time  take  it  ftom  us ;  yea,  she  hath  might,  as  the  consuls  in  the  ^  Roman 
as  much  ri^t  to  all  our  lands  and  goods  senate  used,  appoint  the  order  in  which 
as  to  any  revenue  of  her  crown,**  observes  bills  should  be  read ;  at  which  speech,  it 
that  Heyle  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  is  added,  some  hissed.  D'Ewes,  677. 
man  of  eharacter.  That  Heyle  was  high  •  The  present  regularity  of  parliamentary 
in  his  profession  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  forms,  so  justly  valued  by  the  house,  waa 
in  that  age,  as  has  since,  though  from  yet  unknown;  and  the  members  called 
the  change  of  times  less  grossly,  con.  confusedly  for  the  business  they  wished 
tinned  to  be  the  ease,  the  most  distin-  to  have  brought  forward. 
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precedent  they  might  have  claimed  as  their  own ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  quite  so  servile  and  submissive  an 
assembly  as  an  artful  historian  has  represented  it.  If  many 
of  its  members  were  but  creatures  of  power,  if  the  majority 
was  often  too  readily  intimidated,  if  the  bold  and  honest,  but 
not  very  judicious,  Wentworths  were  but  feebly  supported, 
when  their  impatience  hurried  them  beyond  their  colleagues, 
there  was  still  a  considerable  party,  sometimes  carrying  the 
house  along  with  them,  who  with  patient  resolution  and  in- 
flexible aim  recurred  in  every  session  to  the  assertion  of  that 
one  great  privilege  which  their  sovereign  contested,  the 
right  of  parliament  to  inquire  into  and  suggest  a  remedy 
for  every  public  mischief  or  dauger.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  ministers,  such  as  Knollys,  Hatton,  and  Robert 
Cecil,  not  only  sat  among  the  commons,  but  took  a  very 
leading  part  in  their  discussions :  a  proof  that  the  influence 
of  argument  could  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  that  of 
power.  This,  as  I  conceive,  will  never  be  the  case  in  any 
kingdom  where  the  assembly  of  the  estates  is  quite  subser- 
vient to  the  crown.  Nor  should  we  put  out  of  consideration 
the  manner  in  which  the  commons  were  composed.  Sixty- 
two  members  were  added  at  different  times  by  Elizabeth  to 
the  representation  ;  as  well  from  places  which  had  in  earlier 
times  discontinued  their  franchise,  as  from  those  to  which  it 
was  first  granted  *  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  petty 

*  Pari.  Hist.  958.     In  the  session  of  the  most  part  bearing  their  own  charges. 

1 571 ,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con-  many  of  those  towns  which  had  thus  dis- 

fer  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor  ge-  continued  their  privilege  renewed  it,  both 

neral  about  the  return  of  burgesses  from  in  £Uzabeth*s  reign  and  that  of  James^ 

nine  places  which  had  not  been  repre-  P.  80.    This  could  only  have  been,  it  is 

sented  in  the  last  parliament.     But  in  hardly  necessary  to  say,   by   obtaining 

the  end  it  was  "ordered,  by  Mr.  Attor-  writs  out  of  chancery  for  that  purpose, 

ney's  assent,   that    the    burgesses   shall  As  to  the  payment  of  wa^^  the  words 

remain  according  to  their  returns ;  for  of  D*£wes  intimate  that  it  was  not  en- 

that  the  validity  of  the  charters  of  their  tirely  disused.     In  the  session  of  1 586, 

towns   is  elsewhere  to  be  examined,  if  the   borough   of  Grantham   complained 

cause  be."     D'Ewes,  p.  156.  159.  that  Arthur  Hall  (whose  name  now  ap- 

D'Ewes  observes   that    it    was   very  pears  for  the  last  time)  had  sued  them 

common   in   former  times,   in  order  to  for  wages  due  to  him  as  their  represent- 

avoid   the   charge  of  paying   wages  to  ative  in  the  preceding  parliament;  al- 

their  burgesses,  that  a  borough   which  leging  that,   as   well   by  reason  of  his 

had  fiillen  into  poverty  or  decay,  either  negligent  attendance  and  some  other  of- 

got    licence  *  of   the    sovereign    for    the  fences  by  him  committed  in  some  of  its 

time  being  to  be  discharged  from  electing  sessions,  as  of  his  promise  not  to  require 

members,   or   discontinued   it  of  them-  any  such  wages,  they  ought  not  to  be 

selves ;  but  that  of  late  the  members  for  charged ;  and  a  committee  having  been 
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boroughs,  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  or  peer- 
age. This  had  been  the  policy  of  her  brother  and  sister,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  country  gentlemen,  and  find 
room  for  those  dependants  who  had  no  natural  interest  to 
return  them  to  parliament.  The  ministry  took  much  pains 
with  elections,  of  which  many  proofs  remain.*  The  house 
accordingly  was  filled  with  placemen,  civilians,  and  common 
lawyers  grasping  at  preferment.  The  slavish  tone  of  these 
persons,  as  we  collect  from  the  minutes  of  D'Ewes,  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  manliness  of  independent 
gentlemen.  And  as  the  house  was  by  no  means  very  fully 
attended,  the  divisions,  a  few  of  which  are  recorded,  running 
{ran  200  to  250  in  the  aggregate,  it  may  be  perceived  that 
die  court,  whose  followers  were  at  hand,  would  maintain  a 


^pointed  to  inquire  into  this,  reported  Norfolk  should  give  him  from  the  king:  ** 

that  tbej  had  requested   Mr.  Hall   to  if  he  is  not  elected  at  Oxford,  the  writer 

remit  his  cUim  for  wages,  which  he  had  will  recommend  him  to  some  of  **  my 

fieely  done.     D*£wes,  p.  417.  lord's  towns  of  his  bishopric  of  Winches- 

*  Strjpe  mentions   letters    from  the  ter.**  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra  E.  iv.  178. 

council  to  Mildmay,  sheriif  of  Essex,  in  Thus  we  see  that  the  practice  of  our  go- 

1559,  about  the  choice  of  knights.     An-  vemment  has  always  been  alike ;  and  we 

nab,  vol.  L  p.  32.   And  other  instances  of  may  add  the  same  of  the  nobility,  who 

interference  may  be  found  in  the  Lans-  interfered  with  elections  full  as  continu- 

downe  and  Harleian  collections.     Thus  ally,  and  far  more  openly,  than  in  mo- 

we  read  that  a  Mr.  Copley  used  to  no-  dern  times.     The  difference  is,  that  a 

minate  burgesses  for  Gatton,  **  for  that  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  peer's  agent, 

there  were  no  burgesses  in  the  borough."  does  that  with  some  precaution  of  secrecy, 

The  present  proprietor  being  a  minor  in  which  the  council  board,  or  peer  himself, 

custody  of  the  court  of  wards,  lord  Bur-  under  the  Tudors,  did  by  express  letters 

ksgh   directs   the  sheriff  of  Surrey   to  to  the  returning  officer;  and  that  the 

makm  no  return  without  instructions  from  operating  motive  is  the  prospect  of  a 

himself;   and  afterwards  orders  him  to  good  place  in  the  excise  or  customs  for 

cancel  tiie  name  of  Francis  Bacon  in  his  compliance,  rather  than  that  of  lying 

indenture,  he  being  returned  for  another  some  months  in  the  Fleet  for  disobe- 

plaoe,  and  to  substitute  Edward  Brown,  dience. 

HarL  MSS.  nccni.  16.  A  late  writer  has  asserted,  as  an  un- 

I  will  introduce  in  this  place,  though  doubted  fact,  which  **  historic  truth  re- 
not  belonging  to  the  present  reign,  a  quires  to  be  mentioned,**  that  for  the  first 
proof  that  Henry  YI II.  did  not  trust  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  **  five  candidates 
altogether  to  the  intimidating  effects  of  were  nominated  by  the  court  for  each 
bis  despotism  for  the  obedience  of  parlia-  borough,  and  three  for  each  county ;  and 
mcnt,  and  that  his  ministers  looked  to  by  the  authority  of  the  sheriffs,  the  mem- 
the  management  of  elections,  as  their  bers  were  chosen  from  among  the  can- 
successors  hare  always  done.  Sir  Robert  didates."  Butler's  Book  of  the  Roman 
Sadler  writes  to  some  one,  whose  name  Catholic  Church,  p.  SS5.  I  never  met 
does  not  appear,  to  inform  him  that  the  with  any  tolerable  authority  for  this,  and 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  spoken  to  the  king,  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  fabrication  ;  not, 
who  was  well  content  he  should  be  a  certainly,  of  Mr.  Butler,  who  is  utterly 
burgefts  of  Oxford;  and  that  he  should  incapable  of  a  wilful  deviation  from  truth, 
**  order  himself  in  the  said  room  according  but  of  some  of  those  whom  he  too  impli- 
lo  such  instructions  as  the  said  duke  of  citly  follows. 
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formidable  influence.  But  this  influence^  however  pernicious 
to  the  integrity  of  parliament,  is  distinguishable  from  that 
exertion  of  almost  absolute  prerogative,  which  Hume  has 
assumed  as  the  sole  spring  of  Elizabeth's  government,  and 
would  never  be  employed  dU  some  deficiency  of  strength 
was  experienced  in  die  other. 

D'Ewes  has  preserved  a  somewhat  remarkable  debate  on 
Debate  on  &  bill  prcscntcd  iu  the  session  of  157 1^  in  order  to 
n^!tetid4t  render  valid  elecdons  of  non-resident  burgesses. 
burgesses.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  king's  writ,  confirmed 
by  an  act  passed  imder  Henry  V.,  every  city  and  borough 
was  required  to  elect  none  but  members  of  their  own  com- 
munity. To  this  provision,  as  a  seat  in  the  commons'  house 
grew  more  an  object  of  general  ambition,  while  many  bo- 
roughs fell  into  comparative  decay,  less  and  less  attention 
had  been  paid ;  dll,  the  greater  part  of  the  borough  repre- 
sentatives having  become  strangers,  it  was  deemed  by  some 
expedient  to  repeal  the  ancient  statute,  and  give  a  sanction  to 
the  innovation  that  time  had  wrought;  while  others  con- 
tended in  favour  of  the  original  usage,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  restore  its  vigour.  It  was  alleged  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Mr.  Norton,  that  the  bill  would  take  away  all  pretence  for 
sending  unfit  men,  as  was  too  often  seen,  and  remove  any 
objection  that  might  be  started  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  present 
parliament,  wherein,  for  the  most  part  against  positive  law, 
strangers  to  their  several  boroughs  had. been  chosen:  that 
persons  able  and  fit  for  so  great  an  employment  ought  to  be 
preferred  without  regard  to  their  inhabitancy ;  since  a  man 
could  not  be  presumed  to  be  the  wiser  for  being  a  resident 
burgess:  and  that  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  and  the 
service  of  the  same,  was  rather  to  be  respected  than  any 
private  regard  of  place  or  person.  This  is  a  remarkable,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest  assertion,  of  an  important  constitutional 
principle,  that  each  member  of  the  house  of  commons  is 
deputed  to  serve,  not  only  for  his  constituents,  but  for  the 
whole  kingdom ;  a  principle  which  marks  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  modern  English  parliament  and  such  deputations  of 
the  estates  as  were  assembled  in  several  continental  kingdoms; 
a  principle  to  which  the  house  of  commons  is  indebted  for  its 
weight  and  dignity,  as  well  as  its  beneficial  efficiency,  and 
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which  none  but  the  servile  worshippers  of  the  populace  are 
ever  found  to  gainsay.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  principle 
oould  never  obtain  currency,  or  even  be  advanced  on  any 
plausible  ground,  until  the  law  for  the  election  of  resident 
borgesses  had  gone  into  disuse. 

Those  who  defended  the  existing  law,  forgetting,  as  is 
often  die  case  with  the  defenders  of  existing  laws,  that  it  had 
lost  its  practical  efficacy,  urged  that  the  inferior  ranks  using 
manual  and  mechanical  arts  ought,  like  the  rest,  to  be  regarded 
and  consulted  with  on  matters  which  concef  ned  them,  and  of 
which  strangers  could  less  judge.  ^^  We,''  said  a  member, 
*'who  have  never  seen  Berwick  or  St.  Michael's  Mount,  can 
bat  blindly  guess  of  them,  albeit  we  look  on  the  maps  that 
come  from  thence,  or  see  letters  of  instruction  sent ;  some 
one  whom  observation,  experience,  and  due  consideration  of 
that  country  hath  taught,  can  more  perfectly  open  what  shall 
in  question  thereof  grow,  and  more  effectually  reason  there- 
upon, than  the  skilfullest  otherwise  whatsoever."  But  the 
greatest  mischief  resulting  from  an  abandonment  of  their  old 
constitution  would  be  the  interference  of  noblemen  with  elec- 
tions :  lords'  letters,  it  was  said,  would  from  henceforth  bear 
die  sway ;  instances  of  which,  so  late  as  the  days  of  Mary, 
were  alleged,  though  no  one  cared  to  allude  particularly  to 
anything  of  a  more  recent  date.  Some  proposed  to  impose 
a  fine  of  forty  pounds  on  any  borough  making  its  election  on 
a  peer's  nomination.  The  bill  was  committed  by  a  majority  ; 
but  as  no  further  entry  appears  in  the  Journals,  we  may  infer 
it  to  have  dropped.  * 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  not  unconnected  with  this  subject, 
that  in  the  same  session  a  fine  was  imposed  on  the  borough 
of  Westbury  for  receiving  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  from  Thomas 
Long,  *'  being  a  very  simple  man  and  of  small  capacity  to 
serve  in  that  place;"  and  the  mayor  was  ordered  to  repay 
the  money.  Long,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
expelled.  This  is  the  earliest  precedent  on  record  for  the 
punishment  of  bribery  in  elections,  t 

We  shall  find  an  additional  proof  that  the  house  Au«rtionor 
of  commons  under  the  Tudor  princes,  and  especially  commong. 
Elizabeth,  was  not  so  feeble  and  insignificant  an  assembly 

*  D'Ewei,  168.  f  Journals,  p.  88. 
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as  has  been  often  insinuated,  if  we  look  at  their  frequent 
assertion  and  gradual  acquisition  of  those  peculiar  authorities 
and  immunities  which  constitute  what  is  called  privilege  of 
parliament.  Of  these  the  first,  in  order  of  time  if  not  of 
importance,  was  their  exemption  from  arrest  on  civil  process 
during  their  session.  Several  instances  occurred  under  the 
Plantagenet  dynasty,  where  this  privilege  was  claimed  and 
admitted  ;  but  generally  by  means  of  a  distinct  act  of  parlia^ 
ment,  or  at  least  by  a  writ  of  privilege  out  of  chancery. 
Case  of  '^^^^  hoUse  of  comnious  for  the  first  time  took  upon 
dePSSx^'  themselves  to  avenge  their  own  injury  in  154f3, 
^'"'  when  the  remarkable  case  of  Greorge  Ferrers  oc- 
curred. This  is  related  in  detail  by  Holingshed,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  piece  of  constitutional  information  we  owe 
to  him.  Without  repeating  all  the  circumstances,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  mention,  that  the  commons  sent  their  Ser- 
jeant with  his  mace  to  demand  the  release  of  Ferrers,  a  bur- 
gess who  had  been  arrested  on  his  way  to  the  house  ;  that 
the  gaolers  and  sheriffs  of  London  having  not  only  refused 
compliance,  but  ill-treated  the  Serjeant,  they  compelled  them, 
as  well  as  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  even  the  plaintiff  who 
had  sued  the  writ  against  Ferrers,  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  committed  them  to  prison ;  and  that  the  king, 
in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  confirmed  in  the  strongest 
manner  this  assertion  of  privilege  by  the  commons.  It  was 
however,  so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a  very 
important  novelty  in  constitutional  practice ;  not  a  trace  oc- 
curring in  any  former  instance  on  record,  either  of  a  party 
being  delivered  from  arrest  at  the  mere  demand  of  the  Ser- 
jeant, or  of  any  one  being  committed  to  prison  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  house  of  commons.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  the  ^^  chancellor,''  says  Holingshed,  **  offered  to  grant 
them  a  writ  of  privilege,  which  they  of  the  commons'  bouse 
refused,  being  of  a  clear  opinion  that  all  commandments  and 
other  acts  proceeding  from  the  nether  house  were  to  be  done 
and  executed  by  their  Serjeant  without  writ,  only  by  show  of 
his  mace,  which  was  his  warrant."  It  might  naturally  seem 
to  follow  from  this  position,  if  it  were  conceded,  that  the 
house  had  the  same  power  of  attachment  for  contempt,  that 
is,  of  committing  to  prison   persons  refusing  obedience  to 
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Wful  process,  which  our  law  attributes  to  all  courts  of  jus- 
tice, as  essential  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  king's 
behaviour  is  worthy  of  notice :  while  he  dexterously  endea^ 
vonrs  to  insinuate  that  the  offence  was  rather  against  him 
than  the  commons,  Ferrers  happening  to  be  in  his  service,  he 
displays  that  cunning  flattery  towards  them  in  their  moment 
of  exasperation,  which  his  daughter  knew  so  well  how  to 
employ.  * 

Such  important  powers  were  not  likely  to  be  thrown  away, 
diough  their  exertion  might  not  always  be  thought  other  cmm 
expedient.  The  commons  had  sometimes  recourse  °'p'*^"«k«- 
to  a  writ  of  privilege  in  order  to  release  their  members  under 
arrest,  and  did  not  repeat  the  proceeding  in  Ferrers's  case 
till  that  of  Smalley,  a  member's  servant  in  1575,  whom 
diey  sent  their  Serjeant  to  deliver.  And  this  was  only  ^^  after 
sondry  reasons,  arguments,  and  disputations,"  as  the  journal 
informs  us;  and,  what  is  more,  after  rescinding  a  previous 
resolution  that  they  could  find  no  precedents  for  setting  at 
liberty  any  one  in  arrest,  except  by  writ  of  privilege,  t  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  privilege  of  immunity  extended  to 
the  menial  servants  of  members,  till  taken  away  by  the 
statute  of  George  III.  Several  persons  however  were,  at 
different  times  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  committed  by  the 
house  to  the  Tower,  or  to  the  custody  of  their  own  serjeant, 
for  assaults  on  their  members. t  Smalley  himself  above 
mentioned,  it  having  been  discovered  that  he  had  fraudu- 
lently procured  this  arrest,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  debt, 
was  committed  for  a  month,  and  ordered  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
one   hundred   pounds,   which   was   possibly  the  amount  of 

*  HoliDgsbedy   voL  liL    p.  824.   (4to.  from  precedents,  before  the  constitution 

edit).    HatselVs  Precedents,  toI.  i.  p. 53.  bad  been  reduced  into  a  system.     Carte, 

Mr.  HatseU  inclines  too  much,  iu  my  vol.  iii.  p.  164.,  endeavours  to  discredit 

opinion,  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Ferrers  as  an  absolute  fable ; 

this  caae,  imagining  tbat  it  was  rather  as  and  certainly  points  out  some  inaccuracy 

the  lung's  servant,  than  as  a  member  of  as  to  dates;  but  it  is  highly  improbable 

^  house,  tbat   Ferrers  was  delivered,  that  the  whole  should  be  an  invention. 

Bnt,  thottgfa  Henry  artfully  endeavours  He   returns  to  the  subject  afterwards, 

to  rest  it  chiefly  on  this  ground,  it  ap-  p.  541.,  and,  with  a  folly  almost  incon- 

pears  to  me  that  the  commons  claim  the  ceivable  even  in  a  Jacobite,  supposes  the 

privilege   as    belonging    to   themselves,  puritans  to  have  fitbricated  the  tale,  and 

without  the  least  reference  to  this  cir-  prevailed  on  Holingshed  to  insert  it  in 

enmstaoee.     If  they  did  not  always  as-  his  history. 

sert  it  afterwards,  this  negative  presump-  f  Journals,  Feb.  22d  and  27th. 

tioo  is  very  weak,  when  we  consider  how  |  HatseU,  73.  92.  119. 
common  it  was  to  oTerlook  or  recede 
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what  he  owed.  *  One,  also,  who  had  served  a  subpoena  out 
of  the  star-chamber  on  a  member  in  the  session  of  1584, 
was  not  only  put  in  confinement,  but  obliged  to  pay  the 
party's  expenses  before  they  would  discharge  him,  makings 
his  humble  submission  on  his  knees,  t  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  chancellor  had  but  just  before 
made  answer  to  a  committee  deputed  ^^to  signify  to  him 
how  by  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  house,  the  members  thereof 
are  privileged  from  being  served  with  subpcenas,"  that  **  he 
thought  the  house  had  no  such  privilege,  nor  would  he  allow 
any  precedents  for  it,  unless  they  had  also  been  ratified  in 
the  court  of  chancery."  t  They  continued  to  enforce  this 
summary  mode  of  redress  with  no  objection,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears by  any  other  authority,  till,  before  the  end  of  the  queen's 
reign,  it  had  become  their  established  law  of  privilege,  *^  that 
no  subpoena  or  summons  for  the  attendance  of  a  member 
in  any  other  court  ought  to  be  served,  without  leave  obtained 
or  information  given  to  the  house ;  and  that  the  persons  who 
procured  or  served  such  process  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  were  punishable  by  commitment  or  otherwise, 
by  the  order  of  the  house/' §  The  great  importance  of  such 
a  privilege  was  the  security  it  furnished,  when  fully  claimed 
and  acted  upon,  against  those  irregular  detentions  and  exa- 
minations by  the  council,  and  which,  in  despite  of  the  pro- 
mised liberty  of  speech,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  dppressed 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  members.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that,  by  thus  suspending  all  civil  and  private  suits 
against  themselves,  the  commons  gave  too  much  encourage- 
ment to  needy  and  worthless  men  who  sought  their  walls  as 
a  place  of  sanctuary. 

This  power  of  punishment,  as  it  were  for  contempt,  as- 
sumed in  respect  of  those  who  molested  members  of  the  com- 
mons by  legal  process,  was  still  more  naturally  applicable 
to  offences  against  established  order  committed  by  any  of 
themselves.  In  the  earliest  record  that  is  extant  of  their  daily 
proceedings,  the  G>mmons'  Journal  of  the  first  parliament 
of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  on  the  21st  January,  1547—8,  a 
short  entry  of  an  order  that  John  Storie,  one  of  the  bur- 
gesses, shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant. 

♦  Hatsell,  90.  f  W-  97.  J  Id.  96.  §  Id.  119. 
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He  order  ia  repeated  the  next  day  ;  on  the  next,  articles  of 
accusation  are  read  against  Storie.  It  is  ordered  on  the 
following  day  that  he  shall  be  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  His  wife  soon  after  presents  a  petition,  which  is 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  protector.  On  the  20th  of 
February,  letters  from  Storie  in  the  Tower  are  read.  These 
probably  were  not  deemed  satisfactory,  for  it  is  not  till  the 
2d  of  March  that  we  have  an  entry  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Storie  in  the  Tower  with  his  submission.  And  an  order 
immediately  follows,  that  **  the  king's  privy  council  in  the 
nether  house  shall  humbly  declare  unto  the  lord  protector's 
grace,  that  the  resolution  of  the  house  is,  that  Mr.  Storie  be 
enlarged  and  at  liberty,  out  of  prison;  and  to  require  the 
king^s  majesty  to  forgive  him  his  offences  in  this  case  to- 
wards his  mtgesty  and  his  council." 

Storie  was  a  zealous  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  suf- 
fered death  for  treason  under  Elizabeth.  His  temper  appears 
to  have  been  ungovernable;  even  in  Mary's  reign  he  fell  a 
second  time  under  the  censure  of  the  house  for  disrespect  to 
the  speaker.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his  offence  in  the 
present  instance  was  some  ebullition  of  virulence  against  the 
dianges  in  religion ;  for  the  first  entry  concerning  him  im- 
mediately follows  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  that  established 
the  English  liturgy.  It  is  also  manifest  that  he  had  to  atone 
for  language  disrespectful  to  the  protector's  government,  as 
well  as  to  the  house.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
oommons  by  their  single  authority  commit  their  burgess  first 
to  their  own  officer,  and  next  to  the  Tower ;  and  that  upon 
his  submission  they  inform  the  protector  of  their  resolution 
to  discharge  him  out  of  custody,  recommending  him  to  for- 
giveness as  to  his  offence  against  the  council,  which,  as  they 
must  have  been  aware,  the  privilege  of  parliament  as  to  words 
spoken  within  its  walls  (if  we  are  right  in  supposing  such  to 
have  been  the  case)  would  extend  to  cover.  It  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
member's  commitment  by  order  of  the  house,  the  earlier 
journals  not  being  in  existence.  Nothing  indicates  that  the 
course  taken  was  unprecedented.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  we 
can  as  little  infer  that  it  rested  on  any  previous  usage ;  and 
the  times  were  just  such,  in  which  a  new  precedent  was 
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likely  to  be  established.  The  right  of  the  house  indeed  to 
punish  its  own  members  for  indecent  abuse  of  the  Hberty  of 
speech,  may  be  thought  to  result  naturally  from  the  king's 
concession  of  that  liberty;  and  its  right  to  preserve  order  in 
debate  is  plainly  incident  to  that  of  debating  at  alL 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Mary,  Mr.  Copley  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  house  for  speaking  irreverent  words  of  her 
majesty,  and  was  committed  to  the  serjeant-at-arms ;  but  the 
despotic  character  of  that  government  led  the  commons  to 
recede  in  some  degree  from  the  regard  to  their  own  privi- 
leges they  had  shown  in  the  former  case.  The  speaker  was 
directed  to  declare  this  offence  to  the  queen,  and  to  request 
her  mercy  for  the  offender.  Mary  answered  that  she  would 
well  consider  that  request,  but  desired  that  Copley  should  be 
examined  as  to  the  cause  of  his  behaviour.  A  prorogation 
followed  the  same  day,  and  of  course  no  more  took  place  in 
this  a&ir.  * 

A  more  remarkable  assertion  of  the  house's  right  to  inflict 
punishment  on  its  own  members  occurred  in  1581,  and,  being 
much  better  known  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  has  been 
sometimes  treated  as  the  earliest  precedent.  One  Arthur 
Hall,  a  burgess  for  Grantham,  was  charged  with  having 
caused  to  be  published  a  book  against  the  present  parliament, 
on  account  of  certain  proceedings  in  the  last  session,  wherein 
he  was  privately  interested,  *^  not  only  reproaching  some  par- 
ticular good  members  of  the  house,  but  also  very  much  slan- 
derous and  derogatory  to  its  general  authority,  power  and 
state,  and  prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  its  proceedings  in 
making  and  establishing  of  laws.''  Hall  was  the  master  of 
Smalley,  whose  case  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  had  so 
much  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  house  by  his  supposed 
privity  to  the  fraud  of  his  servant,  that  a  bill  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time,  the  precise  nature  of  which  does  not 
appear,  but  expressed  to  be  against  him  and  two  of  his  ser- 
vants. It  seems  probable,  from  these  and  some  other  passages 
in  the  entries  that  occur  on  this  subject  in  the  journal,  that 
Hall  in  his  libel  had  depreciated  the  house  of  commons  as  an 
estate  of  parliament,  and  especially  in  respect  of  its  privileges, 
pretty  much  in  the  strain  which  the  advocates  of  prerogative 

*  Journals,  5th  and  7th  March,  1557-^. 
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came  afterwards  to  employ.  Whatever  share  therefore  per» 
Moal  resentment  may  have  had  in  exasperating  the  house, 
they  had  a  public  quarrel  to  avenge  against  one  of  their  mem- 
ber, who  was  led  by  pique  to  betray  their  ancient  liberties. 
The  vengeance  of  popular  assemblies  is  not  easily  satisfied. 
Though  Hall  made  a  pretty  humble  submission,  they  went 
OD,  by  a  unauimous  vote,  to  heap  every  punishment  in  their 
power  apon  his  head.  They  expelled  him,  they  imposed  a 
fioe  of  five  hundred  marks  upon  him,  they  sent  him  to  the 
Tower  until  he  should  make  a  satisfactory  retraction.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  he  had  not  been  released ;  nor  was  it 
the  design  of  the  commons  that  his  imprisonment  should  then 
terminante  ;  but  their  own  dissolution,  which  ensued,  put  an 
end  to  the  business.  *  Hall  sat  in  some  later  parliaments. 
His  is  the  leading  precedent,  as  far  as  records  show,  for  the 
power  of  expulsion,  which  the  commons  have  ever  retained 
^diout  dispute  of  those  who  would  most  curtail  their  privi- 
Ieges«  Bat  in  1558  it  had  been  put  to  the  vote  whether  one 
outlawed  and  guilty  of  divers  frauds  should  continue  to  sit,  and 
carried  in  his  favour  by  a  very  small  majority;  which  affords 
a  presumption  that  the  right  of  expulsion  was  already  deemed 
to  appertain  to  the  house,  t  They  exercised  it  with  no  small 
violence  in  the  session  of  1585  against  the  famous  Dr.  Parry, 
who  having  spoken  warmly  against  the  bill  inflicting  the 
penalty  of  death  on  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  as  being 
eroel  and  bloody,  the  commons  not  only  ordered  him  into 
the  custody  of  the  seijeant,  for  opposing  a  bill  approved  of 
by  a  committee,  and  directed  the  speaker  to  reprimand  him 
opm  his  knees,  but,  on  his  failing  to  make  a  suflScient  apo- 


*  D'Ewes,   291.      Hatsell,  93.     The  racter,  and  had  already  incurred  the  dis- 

lattcr  says,  '*  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  pleasure  of  the  commons  in  the  session  of 

ftve  vas  aome  private  history  in  this  1572,  when  he  was  ordered  to  be  warned 

*^,  some  particular  offence  against  the  by  the  serjeant  to  appear  at  the  bar,  **  to 

^teOf  with  which  we  are  unacquainted."  answer  for  sundry  lewd  speeches  used  as 

But  I  believe  the  explanation   I  have  well  in  the  house  as  elsewhere.'*  Another 

pen  will  be  thought  more  to  the  pur-  entry  records  him  to  have  been  "  charged 

PQK;  and,  so  fiu:  from  having  offended  with  seven  several  articles,  but  having 

^  (jneen.  Hall  seems  to  have  had  a  pa-  humbly  submitted  himself  to  the  house, 

^  b  lord  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  wrote  and  confessed   his  folly,   to   have  been 

^Bnj  letters,  complaining  of  the  com-  upon  the  question  released  with  a  good 

11^  which  are  extant  in  the  Lansdowne  exhortation  from  the  speaker.'*   D'Ewes, 

ttllcctioD.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  207.  212. 
^Bn  of  eccentric  and   unpopular  cha-        f  Hatsell,  80. 

VOL,  I.  T 
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logy,  voted  him  no  longer  a  burgess  of  that  house*  *  The 
year  afterwards  Bland,  a  currier,  was  brought  to  their  bar 
for  using  what  were  judged  contumelious  expressions  against 
the  house  for  something  they  had  done  in  a  matter  of  little 
moment,  and  discharged  on  account  of  his  poverty,  on  making 
submission,  and  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  t  In  this 
case  they  perhaps  stretched  their  power  somewhat  farther 
than  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Hall,  who,  as  one  of  their  bodjr^ 
might  seem  more  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  commons  asserted  in  this  reign,  perhaps  for  the  first 
PriviieOTof    ti™Cj   another  and  most  important  privilege,   the 
cSamed"*    right  of  determining  all  matters  relative  to  their 
ct^m^by     own  elections.     Difficulties  of  this  nature  had  in 
ihe  house.     fQrmer  times  been  decided  in  chancery,  from  whiA 
the  writ  issued,  and  into  which  the  return  was  made.  Whether 
no  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  house  had  occurred, 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce,  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactoiy 
state  of  the  rolls  and  journals  of  parliament  under  Edward 
IV.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIII.     One  remarkable  entry, 
however,  may  be  found  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  a  com* 
mittee  is  appointed  **  to  inquire  if  Alexander  Nowell,  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  may  be  of  the  house ; "  and  it  is 
declared  next  day  by  them,  that  **  Alexander  Nowell,  being 
prebendary  in  Westminster,  and  thereby  having  voice  in  the 
convocation-house,  cannot  be  a  member  of  this  house ;  and  80 
agreed  by  the  house,  and  the  queen's  writ  to  be  directed  for 
another  burgess  in  his  place.'' t     Nothing  farther  appears  on 
record  till  in  1586  the  house  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  returns  for  the  county  <^ 
Norfolk.     The  fact  was,  that  the  chancellor  had  issued  a 
second  writ  for  this  county,  on  the  ground  of  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  first  return,  and  a  different  person  had  been 
elected.     Some  notice  having  been  taken  of  this  matter  in 
the  commons,  the  speaker  received  orders  to  signify  to  them 
her  majesty's  displeasure  that  ^^  the  house  had  been  troubled 

•  D*£wes,  341.  the  authors  of  libels  derogstorj  to  their 

t  D'Ewes,  366.     This  case,  though  of  privileges.  P.  127.   Though  he  menticms 

considerable   importaneef  is  overlooked  only  libels,  certainly  the  punishment  of 

by  Hatsell  who  speaks  of  that  of  Hall  as  words  spoken  is  at  least  as  strong  an  ex- 

the  only  one  before  the  long  parliament,  erctse  of  power. 

wherein    the  commons   have   punished        \  Journals,  1  Mary,  p.  S7. 
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with  a  thing  imperdneDt  for  them  to  deal  with,  and  only 
belonging  to  the  charge  and  office  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
whom  she  had  appointed  to  confer  with  the  judges  about  the 
returns  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  to  act  therein  accord- 
ing  to  justice  and  right.''  The  house,  in  spite  of  this 
peremptory  inhibition,  proceeded  to  nominate  a  committee  to 
examine  into  and  report  the  circumstances  of  these  returns ; 
who  reported  the  whole  case  with  their  opinion,  that  those 
elected  on  the  first  writ  should  take  their  seats,  declaring 
farther  that  they  understood  the  chancellor  and  some  of  the 
judges  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  that  ^^  they  had  not 
thoaght  it  proper  to  inquire  of  the  chancellor  what  he  had 
done,  because  they  thought  it  prejudicial  to  the  privilege  of 
the  house  to  have  the  same  determined  by  others  than  such 
as  were  members  thereof.  And  though  they  thought  very 
reverently  of  the  said  lord  chancellor  and  judges,  and  knew 
them  to  be  competent  judges  in  their  places;  yet  in  this  case 
they  took  them  not  for  judges  in  parliament  in  this  house : 
and  thereupon  required  that  the  members,  if  it  were  so 
diought  good,  might  take  their  oaths  and  be  allowed  of  by 
force  of  the  first  writ,  as  allowed  by  the  censure  of  this 
house,  and  not  as  allowed  of  by  the  said  lord  chancellor  and 
judges.  Which  was  agreed  unto  by  the  whole  house/'* 
This  judicial  control  over  their  elections  was  not  lost.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  in  the  session  of  1589»  to  examine 
into  sundry  abuses  of  returns,  among  which  is  enumerated 
that  some  are  returned  for  new  places. t  And  several  in- 
stances of  the  house's  deciding  on  elections  occur  in  subset 
quoit  parliaments. 

This  tenaciousness  of  their  own  dignity  and  privileges  was 
shown  in  some  disagreements  with  the  upper  house.  They 
complained  to  the  lords  in  15979  ^hat  they  had  received  a 
message  from  the  commons  at  their  bar  without  uncovering, 
or  rising  from  their  places.  But  the  lords  proved,  upon  a 
conference,  that  this  was  agreeable  to  usage  in  the  case  of 
messages ;  though  when  bills  were  brought  up  from  the 
lower  house,  the  speaker  of  the  lords  always  left  his  place, 
and  received  them  at  the  bar.t  Another  remonstrance  of 
the  commons,  against  having  amendments  to  bills  sent  down 

<*  ITEwefl,  S9S,  &c  t  ^^  4^-  t  I^  ^39* 
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to  them  on  paper  instead  of  parchment,  seems  a  little  frivo- 
lous, but  serves  to  indicate  a  rising  spirit,  jealous  of  the 
superiority  that  the  peers  had  arrogated.*     In  one  point 
more  material,  and  in  which  they  had  more  precedent  on 
their  side,  the  commons  successfully  vindicated  their  privilege. 
The  lords  sent  them  a  message  in  the  session  of  1593,  re- 
minding them  of  the  queen's  want  of  a  supply,  and  request- 
ing that  a  committee  of  conference  might  be  appointed.    This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  sir  Robert  Cecil  reported  from  it 
that  the  lords  would  consent  to  nothing  less  than  a  grant  of 
three  entire  subsidies,  the  commons  having  shown  a  reluc- 
tance to  give  more  than  two.     But  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said, 
**  he  yielded  to  the  subsidy,  but  disliked  that  this  house 
should  join  with  the  upper  house  in  granting  it.     For  the 
custom  and  privilege  of  diis  house  hath  always  been,  first  to 
make  offer  of  the  subsidies  from  hence,  then  to  the  upper 
house;  except  it  were  that  they  present  a  bill   unto  this 
house,  with  desire  of  our  assent  thereto,  and  then  to  send  it 
up  again."     But  the  house  were  now  so  much  awakened  to 
the  privilege  of  originating  money-bills,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  the  court,  the  proposition  for  another  con- 
ference with  the  lords  was  lost  on  a  division  by  217  to  128.  t 
It  was  by  this  opposition  to  the  ministry  in  this  session,  that 
Bacon,  who  acted  perhaps  full  as  much  from  pique  towards 
the  Cecils,  and  ambitious  attachment  to  Essex,  as  from  any 
real  patriotism,  so  deeply  offended  the  queen,  that,  with  all 
his  subsequent  pliancy,  he  never  fully  reinstated  himself  in 
her  favour,  t 

That  the  government  of  England  was  a  monarchy  bounded 
The  English  ^Y  ^^^'  ^^^  unlikc  the  actual  state  of  the  principal 
Sot*2miurf  kingdoms  on  the  Continent,  appears  to  have  been 
^»oiuto  so  obvious  and  fundamental  a  truth,  that  flattery  it- 
monarchj.     g^jf  jj  J  ^^^  vcuturc  dircctly  to  contravene  it.   Hume 

has  laid  hold  of  a  passage  in  Raleigh's  preface  to  his  History 

*  D'Ewes,  596.  strong  language,  as  derogatory  to  their 

f  D*£wes,  486.     Another  trifling  cir-  dignity ;  and  tibe  secretary,  who  knew,  as 

cuinstance  may  be  mentioned,  to  show  later  ministers  haTe  done,  that  the  eom- 

the  rising  spirit  of  the   age.      In   the  mons  are  never  so  unmanageable  as  on 

session  of  1601,  sir  Robert  Cecil  having  such  points  of  honour,  made  a  proper 

proposed  that  the  speaker  should  attend  apology.     Id.  627. 
the  lord  keeper  about  some  matter,  sir         }  Birch's  Memoirs,  L  97. 120.  15S,&e. 

Edirard   Hobby  took  up  the  word  in  ii.  129.     Bacon's  Works,  U.  416.  435. 
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of  the  World  (written  indeed  a  few  years  later  than  the 
age  of  Elizabeth),  as  if  it  fairly  represented  public  opinion 
as  to  our  form  of  government.  Raleigh  says  that  Philip  II. 
*'  attempted  to  make  himself  not  only  an  absolute  monarch 
over  the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings  and  sovereigns  of 
England  and  France ;  but,  Turk-like,  to  tread  under  his  feet 
all  their  national  and  fundamental  laws,  privileges,  and 
andent  rights."  But  who,  that  was  really  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing the  truth,  would  have  brought  Raleigh  into  court  as 
an  unexceptionable  witness  on  such  a  question  ?  Unscru- 
pulous ambition  taught  men  in  that  age  who  sought  to  win 
or  regain  the  crown's  favour,  to  falsify  all  law  and  fact  in 
behalf  of  prerogative,  as  unblushingly  as  our  modem  dema- 
gogues exaggerate  and  distort  the  liberties  of  the  people.* 
The  sentence  itself,  if  designed  to  carry  the  full  meaning  that 
Hume  assigns  to  it,  is  little  better  than  an  absardity.  For 
why  were  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Netherlands  more 
fundamental  than  those  of  England?  and  by  what  logic 
could  it  be  proved  more  Turk-like  to  impose  the  tax  of  the 
twentieth  penny,  or  to  bring  Spanish  troops  into  those  pro- 
vinces, in  contravention  of  their  ancient  charters,  than  to 
tmnsgreas  the  Great  Charter  of  this  kingdom,  with  all  those 
unrescinded  statutes  and  those  traditiontJ  unwritten  liberties 
which  were  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  subjects?  Or  could 
any  one,  conversant  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  two 
eountries,  range  in  the  same  class  of  absolute  sovereigns  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  ?  The  arbitrary  acts  of  our 
Tudor  princes,  even  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  trifling  in  com* 
parison  of  the  despotism  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL,  who 

*  Raleish'a  Dedication  of  bis  Prero-  be  said.     He  was  never  very  ecrupuloue 

gsdve  of  Parliaments  to  James  I.  con-  about  truth.     In  another  of  his  tracts 

tains  terrible  things.     **  The  bonds  of  entitled  **  The  Prince ;  or,  Tliesaurus  of 

subjects  to  their  kings  should  always  be  State,**  he  holds,   though   not  without 

wrought  oat  of  iron,  the  bonds  of  kings  flattery  towards  James,  a  more  reasonable 

VDto  rabjeets  but  with  cobwebs.** — "All  language.     **  In  every  just  state  some 

fcindiag  of  a  king  by  law  upon  the  ad-  part  of  the  government  is  or  ought  to  be 

vantage  of  faia  neeeasity,  makes  the  breach  imparted  to  the  people ;  as  in  a  kingdom, 

itidf  lawful  io  a  king ;  his  charters  and  a  voice  or  suffrage  in  making  lawa ;  and 

all  other  instniments  being  no  other  than  -sometimes  also  in  levying  of  arms,  if  the 

the  surviving  witnesses  of  his  unoon-  charge  be  great  and  the  prince  be  forced 

etrsined  wilL"    The  object  however  of  to  borrow  help  of  his  subjects,  the  matter 

the  book  is  to  persuade  the  king  to  call  rightly  may  be  propounded  to  a  parlia* 

a  pariiamwit  (idwut  16 IS),  and  we  are  ment,  that  the  tax  may  seem  to  havf 

Bot  to  suppose  that  Raleigh  meant  what  proceeded  from  tfaemselvea," 
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forced  their  most  tyrannical  ordinances  down  the  throats  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  with  all  the  violence  of  military 
usurpers.  No  permanent  law  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
England,  nor  any  internal  tax  imposed,  without  consent  of 
the  people's  representatives.  No  law  in  France  had  ever  re- 
ceived such  consent ;  nor  had  the  taxes,  enormously  burthen- 
some  as  they  were  in  Raleigh's  time,  been  imposed,  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  by  any  higher  authority  than 
a  royal  ordinance.  If  a  few  nobler  spirits  had  protested 
against  the  excessive  despotism  of  the  house  of  Yalois ;  if 
La  Boetie  had  drunk  at  the  springs  of  classical  republi- 
canism ;  if  Hottoman  had  appealed  to  the  records  of  their 
freeborn  ancestry  that  surrounded  the  throne  of  Clovis ;  if 
Languet  had  spoken  in  yet  a  bolder  tone  of  a  rightful  resist- 
ance to  tyranny* ;  if  the  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  League 
had  cunningly  attempted  to  win  men's  hearts  to  their  faction 
by  the  sweet  sounds  of  civil  liberty  and  the  popular  origin 
of  politic  rule ;  yet  these  obnoxious  paradoxes  availed  little 
with  the  nation,  which,  after  the  wild  fanaticism  of  a  rebel- 
lion arising  wholly  from  religious  bigotry  had  passed  a^ray, 
relapsed  at  once  into  its  patient  loyalty,  its  self-complacent 
servitude.  But  did  the  English  ever  recognise,  even  by  im- 
plication, the  strange  parallels  which  Raleigh  has  made  for 
their  government  with  that  of  France,  and  Hume  with  that 
of  Turkey  ?  The  language  adopted  in  addressing  Elizabeth 
was  always  remarkably  submissive.  Hypocritical  adulation 
was  so  much  among  the  vices  of  that  age,  that  the  want  of 
it  passed  for  rudeness.  Yet  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1^66,  being  then  solicitor-general,  in  addressing  the 
queen,  says :  "  By  our  common  law,  although  there  be  for 
the  prince  provided  many  princely  prerogatives  and  royalties, 
yet  it  is  not  such  as  the  prince  can  take  money  or  other 


*  Le  Contre  Un  of  ha.  Boetie,  the  This  made  a  eonsiderable  impression  at 

friend  of  Montaigne,  is,  as  the  title  in*  the  time,  though  the  passages  in  queatioii 

timates,  a   vehement    philippic   against  have  been  so  often  quoted  nnce,  that  we 

monarchy.     It  is  subjoined  to  some  edi-  are  nov  almost  surprised  to  find  the  book 

tions  of  the  latter*s  essays.     The  Franco-  so  devoid  of  novelty.     Hubert  Languet*s 

Gallia  of  Hottoman  contains  little  more  VindicisB    contra    Tyrannoa,    published 

than  extracts  from  Fredegarius,  Aimoin,  under  tlie  name  of  Junius  Brutus,  is  a 

and  other  ancient  writers,  to  prove  the  more  argumentative  discussion   of    the 

elective  character  and  general  freedom  of  rights  of  governors  and  their  subjects, 
the  monarchy  under  the  two  first  races. 
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tbingB,  or  do  as  he  will  at  his  own  pleasure  without  order, 
but  quietly  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  enjoy  their  own,  without 
wroDgful  oppression ;  wherein  other  princes  by  their  liberty 
do  take  as  pleaseth  them/'  * 

*  D*£wes,  p.  1 15.  informed  that  they  did  not  ohey  the 
I  hare  already  adverted  to  Gardiner's  letter,  sent  another,  under  the  sigu-ma- 
rasolate  assertion  of  the  law  against  the  nual,  in  more  positive  language,  ending 
priniee's  single  will,  as  a  proof  that,  in  in  these  words :  "  We  look  that  you  and 
spite  of  Hume's  preposterous  insinuations  every  of  you  should  dutifully  fulfil  our 
to  the  eootnry,  the  English  monarchy  commandment  herein,  and  these  our  let- 
was  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  ters  shall  be  your  warrant.**  2l8t  April, 
limited.  Another  testimony  maybe  ad-  1587.  This  letter  was  delivered  to  the 
dueed  from  the  words  of  a  great  pro-  justices  in  the  presence  of  the  chancellor 
testant  churchman.  Archbishop  Parker,  and  lord  Leicester,  who  were  com  mis- 
writing  to  Cecil  to  justify  himself  for  not  sioned  to  hear  their  answer,  telling  them 
alkwing  the  queen*s  right  to  grant  some  also,  that  the  queen  had  granted  the  pa- 
£^»cnsation  in  a  case  of  marriage,  says,  tent  on  account  of  her  great  desire  to 
"  be  would  not  dispute  of  the  queen's  provide  for  Cavendish.  The  judges  took 
abaolute  power,  or  prerogative  royal,  how  a  little  time  to  consult  what  should  be 
frrherh^^ness  might  go  in  following  the  said;  and,  returning  to  the  lords,  an- 
Boman  authority ;  but  he  yet  doubted,  swered  that  they  desired  in  all  respects 
that  if  any  dispensation  should  pass  from  humbly  to  obey  her  nu^jesty ;  but,  as  thia 
her  authority,  to  any  subject,  not  avouch-  case  is,  could  not  do  so  without  perjury, 
able  by  laws  of  her  realm,  made  and  which  they  well  knew  the  queen  would 
catoblidied  by  herself  and  her  three  es-  not  require,  and  so  went  away.  Their 
tate^  whether  that  subject  be  in  surety  answer  was  reported  to  the  queen,  who 
at  all  times  afterwards :  especially  seeing  ordered  the  chancellor,  chief  justice  of 
there  be  parliament  laws,  precisely  deter-  the  king's  bench,  and  master  of  the  rolls, 
mining  eases  of  dispensations.**  Strype's  to  hear  the  judges*  reasons;  and  the 
Barker,  177.  queen's  council  were  ordered  to  attend 
Pcrfaapa,  however,  there  is  no  more  when  the  queen's  seijeant  began  to  show 
decisive  testimony  to  the  established  prin-  the  queen's  prerogative  to  grant  the  is- 
ciples  of  limited  monarchy  in  the  age  of  suing  of  writs,  and  showed  precedents. 
Sliaabetfay  than  a  circumstance  men-  The  judges  protested  in  answer,  that 
tiooed  in  Anderson's  Reports,  154.  The  they  had  every  wish  to  assist  her  ma- 
qoeen  had  granted  to  Mr.  Richard  Ca-  jesty  to  all  her  rights,  but  said  that  this 
vaxdish  an  office  for  issuing  certain  writs,  manner  of  proceeding  was  out  of  course 
and  directed  the  judges  to  admit  him  to  of  justice ;  and  gave  their  reasons,  that 
it,  which  they  neglected  (that  is,  did  not  the  right  of  issuing  these  writs  and  fees 
think  fit)  to  do.  Cavendish  hereupon  incident  to  it  was  in  the  prothonotaries 
obtained  a  letter  from  her  majesty,  ex-  and  others,  who  claimed  it  by  freehold ; 
pressing  her  surprise  that  he  was  not  who  ought  to  be  made  to  answer,  and 
admitted  according  to  her  grant,  and  not  the  judges,  being  more  interested 
eunmanding  them  to  sequester  the  profits  therein.  This  was  certainly  a  little  feeble, 
of  the  office  tor  his  use,  or  that  of  any  but  they  soon  recovered  themselves. 
other  to  whom  these  might  appear  to  be  They  were  then  charged  with  having 
due,  as  soon  as  the  controversy  respecting  neglected  to  obey  these  letters  of  the 
the  execution  of  the  said  office  should  be  queen ;  which  they  confessed,  but  said 
derided.  It  is  plain  that  some  other  per-  that  this  was  no  offence  or  contempt  to- 
Bons  were  in  possession  of  these  profits,  wards  her  majesty,  because  the  command 
or  claimed  a  right  therein.  The  judges  was  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  in 
conceived  that  they  could  not  lawfully  which  case,  they  said,  no  one  is  bound  to 
act  acemrding  to  the  said  letter  and  com-  obey  such  command.  When  farther 
mand,  because  through  such  a  seques.  pressed,  they  said  the  queen  herself  was 
tration  of  the  emoluments  those  who  sworn  to  keep  the  laws  as  well  as  they ; 
riaimed  a  right  to  issue  the  writs  would  and  that  they  could  not  obey  tliis  com- 
be disseised  of  their  freehold.  The  queen,  roand  without  going  against  the  laws 

T  4 
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In  the  first  months  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Aylmer,  after- 
wards bishop  of  London,  published  an  answer  to  a  book  by 
John  Knox,  against  female  monarchy,  or,  as  he  termed  it, 
<*  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women ;  *'  which,  though  written  in  the  time  of  Mary,  and 
directed  against  her,  was  of  course  not  acceptable  to  her 
sister.  The  answerer  relies,  among  other  arguments,  on  the 
nature  of  the  English  constitution,  which,  by  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  renders  it  less  unfit  to  be  worn  hy  a 
woman.  "  Well,'*  he  says,  **  a  woman  may  not  reign  in 
England  I  Better  in  England  than  any  where,  as  it  shall 
well  appear  to  him  that  without  affection  will  consider  the 
kind  of  regiment.  While  I  compare  ours  with  other,  as  it  is 
in  itself,  and  not  maimed  by  usurpation,  I  can  find  none  either 
so  good  or  so  indifferent.  The  regiment  of  England  is  not  a 
mere  monarchy,  as  some  for  lack  of  consideration  think,  nor 
a  mere  oligarchy  nor  democracy,  but  a  rule  mixed  of  all  these, 
wherein  each  one  of  these  have  or  should  have  like  authority. 
The  image  whereof,  and  not  the  image  but  the  thing  indeed, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  parliament-house,  wherein  you  shall  find 
these  three  estates  ;  the  king  or  queen  which  representeth  the 
monarchy,  the  noblemen  which  be  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
burgesses  and  knights  the  democracy.  If  the  parliament  use 
their  privileges,  the  king  can  ordain  nothing  without  them  :  if 
he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  usurping  it,  and  their  fault  in  permitting 
it.  Wherefore,  in  my  judgment,  those  that  in  king  Henry 
VIII/s  days  would  not  grant  him  that  his  proclamations 
should  have  the  force  of  a  statute,  were  good  fathers  of  the 


directly  and  plainly,  against  their  oaths,  were  sworn  to  obserre  them,  they  said 

and  to  the  offence  of  God,  her  mi^esty,  that  they  would  not  act  as  was   oom- 

the  country,  and  commonwealth  in  which  manded  in  these  letters, 

they  were  born  and  live :  so  that  if  the  All  this  was  repeated  to  her  nugesty 

fear  of  God  were  gone  from  them,  yet  for  her  good  allowance  of  the  said  rea- 

the  examples  of  others,  and  the  punish-  sons,  and  which  her  nu^c^J*  **  ^  httwe 

ment  of  those  who  had  formerly  trans-  heard,  says  the  reporter,  took  well ;  but 

gressed  the  laws,  would   remind   them  nothing  farther  was  heard  of  the  business. 

and  keep   them  from  such   an  offence.  Such  was  the  law  and  the  goTemment, 

Then  they  cited  the  Spensers,  and  Thorp,  which  Mr.  Hume  has  compared  to  that 

a  judge  under  Edward  III.,  and  prece-  of  Turkey  1    It  is  almost  certain,   that 

dents  of  Richard  I  I.*s  time,  and  of  £mp-  neither  James  nor  Charles  would  haTe 

son,  and  the  statutes  of  Magna  Charts,  nuide  so  discreet  a  sacrifice  of  their  pride 

which  show  wliat  a  crime  it  is  for  judges  and  arbitrary  temper ;  and  in  thia  aelf- 

to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  land;   and  command   lay  the  great  superiority   of 

4hu8,  since  the  queen  and  the  judges  Elizabeth's  policy. 
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coantryy  and  worthy  commendation  in  defending  their  liberty. 
But  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  To  declare  that  it  is  not 
in  England  so  dangerous  a  matter  to  have  a  woman  ruler  as 
men  take  it  to  be.  For  first,  it  is  not  she  that  ruleth,  but 
the  laws,  the  executors  whereof  be  her  judges  appointed  by 
her,  her  justices  and  such  other  officers.  Secondly,  she 
maketh  no  statutes  or  laws,  but  the  honourable  court  of  par- 
liament ;  she  breaketh  none,  but  it  must  be  she  and  they 
t<^ther,  or  else  not.  If  on  the  other  part  the  regiment 
were  such  as  all  hanged  on  the  king's  or  queen's  will,  and  not 
upon  the  laws  written ;  if  she  might  decree  and  make  laws 
alone  without  her  senate ;  if  she  judged  offences  according  to 
her  wisdom,  and  not  by  limitation  of  statutes  and  laws ;  if 
she  might  dispose  alone  of  war  and  peace ;  if,  to  be  short,  she 
were  a  mere  monarch,  and  not  a  mixed  ruler,  you  might 

Cradventure  make  me  to  fear  the  matter  the  more,  and  the 
IS  to  defend  the  cause/'  * 

This  passage  affords  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  current  among 
Englishmen  in  1559,  s^nd  may  perhaps  be  the  less  suspected 
as  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  legal  pen.  And  the  quotations 
I  have  made  in  the  last  chapter  from  Hooker  are  evidence  still 
more  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  gravity  and  judicious- 
ness of  the  writer,  that  the  same  theory  of  the  constitution 
prevailed  in  the  later  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  those  who  speak  of  the  limitations  of  the  sove- 
rdgn's  power,  and  of  the  acknowledged  liberties  of  the 
subject,  use  a  distinct  and  intelligible  language;  while  the 
opposite  tenets  are  insinuated  by  means  of  vague  and  obscure 
generalities,  as  in  the  sentence  above  quoted  from  Raleigh. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  secretary  of  state  to  Elizabeth,  has  be- 
qneathed  us  a  valuable  legacy  in  his  treatise  on  the  common- 
wealth of  England.  But  undoubtedly  he  evades,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  great  constitutional  principles,  and  treats  them, 
if  at  all,  with  a  vagueness  and  timidity  very  different  from 
the  tone  of  Fortescue.  He  thus  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
parliament :  **  This  is  the  order  and  form  of  the  highest  and 
most  authentical  court  of  England,  by  virtue  whereof  all  these 

*  Haiborowe  of  True  and  Faithful    Knox,  toI.  i.  note  BB,  to  whom  I  am 
Subjeeta,  1559.     Moat  of  this  passage  ia    indebted  for  pointing  it  out 
quoted  if  Dr.  M*Cri^  in  bis  Life  of 
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things  be  established  whereof  I  spoke  before,  and  no  other 
means  accounted  available  to  make  any  new  forfeiture  of 
lifej  membersy  or  lands^  of  any  Englishman,  where  there 
was  no  law  ordered  for  it  before."  *  This  leaves  no  small 
latitude  for  the  authority  of  royal  proclamations,  which  tlie 
phrase,  I  make  no  question,  was  studiously  adopted  in  order 
to  preserve. 

There  was  unfortunately  a  notion  very  prevalent  in  the 
Pretensions  Cabinet  of  Elizabeth,  though  it  was  not  quite  so 
of  the  crown,  broadly  or  at  least  so  frequently  promulgated  as  in 
the  following  reigns,  that,  besides  the  common  prerogatives 
of  the  English  crown,  which  were  admitted  to  have  legal 
bounds,  there  was  a  kind  of  paramount  sovereignty,  which 
they  denomuiated  her  absolute  power,  incident,  as  they  pre- 
tended, to  the  abstract  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  arising  out 
of  its  primary  office  of  preserving  the  state  from  destruction. 
This  seemed  analogous  to  the  dictatorial  power  which  might 
be  said  to  reside  in  the  Roman  senate,  since  it  could  confer 
it  upon  an  individual.  And  we  all  must,  in  fact,  admit  that 
self-preservation  is  the  first  necessity  of  commonwealths  as 
well  as  persons,  which  may  justify,  in  Montesquieu's  poetical 
language,  the  veiling  of  the  statues  of  liberty.  Thus  mar- 
tial law  is  proclaimed  during  an  invasion,  and  houses  are 
destroyed  in  expectation  of  a  siege.  But  few  governments 
are  to  be  trusted  with  this  insidious  plea  of  necessity,  which 
more  often  means  their  own  security  than  that  of  the  people. 
Nor  do  I  conceive  that  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  restrained 
this  pretended  absolute  power,  even  in  theory,  to  such  cases 
of  overbearing  exigency.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  see  kingly  power  strained  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  the  two  principal  European  monarchies.  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  IT.  had  crushed  and  trampled  the  ancient  liberties 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.  Francis  I.  and  his  successors,  who 
found  the  work  nearly  done  to  their  hands,  had  inflicted  every 
practical  oppression  upon  their  subjects.  These  examples 
could  not  be  without  their  effect*Son  a  government  so  unceas- 
ingly attentive  to  all  that  passed  on  the  stage  of  Lurope.t 

*  CommonvteUh  of  England,   b.  ii.     M.  Dail  (Mr.  Dale)  had  a«sui«d  him, 

c.  3.  not  only  that  the  king  may  assent  to  oi 

f  Bodin  says  the  English  ambassador    refuse  a  bill  as  be  pleaaesi  but  that  il  n% 
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Nor  was  this  effect  con6ned  to  the* court  of  Elizabeth.  A 
kin^  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  absolute  sovereigns,  or 
perhaps  of  their  ambassadors,  nmst  always  feel  some  degree 
of  that  humiliation  with  which  a  young  man,  in  check  of  a 
prudent  father,  regards  the  careless  prodigality  of  the  rich 
heirs  with  whom  he  associates*  Good  sense  and  elevated 
views  of  duty  may  subdue  the  emotion ;  but  he  must  be  above 
human  nature  who  is  insensible  to  the  contrast. 

There  must  be  few  of  my  readers  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  animated  sketch  that  Hume  has  delineated  of  the 
English  constitution  uinder  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  partly  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  correct  his  exaggerated  out* 
line ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  point  at  other 
mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  through  prejudice,  through 
carelessness,  or  through  want  of  acquaintance  with  law.  His 
capital  and  inexcusable  fault  in  every  thing  he  has  written  on 
our  constitution  is  to  have  sought  for  evidence  upon  one  side 
only  of  the  question.  Thus  the  remonstrance  of  the  judges 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  council  is  infinitely 
more  conclusive  to  prove  that  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
existed,  than  the  fact  of  its  infringement  can  be  to  prove  that 
it  did  not.  There  is  something  fallacious  in  the  negative 
argument  which  he  perpetually  uses,  that  because  we  find  no 
mention  of  any  umbrage  being  taken  at  certain  strains  of 
prerogative,  they  must  have  been  perfectly  consonant  to  law. 
For  if  nothing  of  this  could  be  traced,  which  is  not  so  often 
the  case  as  he  represents  it,  we  should  remember  that,  even 
when  a  constant  watchfulness  is  exercised  by  means  of  politi- 
cal parties  and  a  free  press,  a  nation  is  seldom  alive  to  the 
transgressions  of  a  prudent  and  successful  government.  The 
character,  which  on  a  former  occasion  I  have  given  of  the 
English  constitution  under  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  may 
still  be  applied  to  it  under  the  line  of  Tudor,  that  it  was  a 
monarchy  greatly  limited  by  law,  but  retaining  much  power 
that  was  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  swerv- 
mg  continually  into  ain  irregular  course,  which  there  was  no 

kicw  pas  d*en  ordonner  k  aon  plaiair,  et  bowerer,  that  taxes  could  only  be^  im- 

eootre  la  Tolont^  des  estats,  com  me  on  a  posed  in  parliament.    De  la  lUpublique, 

Tu  Henry  VIII.  avoir  toujours  us^  de  L  i.  c.  8. 
n  puiannoe  aou^eraine.     He  admitted. 
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restraint  adequate  to  correct.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
practical  exercise  of  authority  seems  to  have  been  less  fre- 
quently violent  and  oppressive,  and  its  legal  limitations  better 
understood,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  than  for  some  preceding 
ages ;  and  that  sufficient  indications  had  become  distinguish- 
able before  its  close,  from  which  it  might  be  gathered  that 
the  seventeenth  century  had  arisen  upon  a  race  of  men  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  those  who  stood  against  John  and  Edward 
was  rekindled  with  a  less  partial  and  a  steadier  warmth.* 

*  The  misrepretentations  of  Hume  as  to  the  Reitoratioo,  toI.  L  o.  3,   In  some 

to  the  English  constitution  under  Eliza-  respects,  Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  gone  too 

beth,  and  the  general  administration  of  &r  in  an  opposite  system,  and  to  repre- 

her  reign,  have  been  exposed,  since  the  sent  the  practical  course  of  goYcmmeDt 

present  chapter  was    written,   by   Mr.  as  less  arbitrary  than  I  can  admit  it  to 

Brodie,   in  his   History  of  the  British  haye  been. 
Empire  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON    THE   ENGLISH    CONSTITUTION    UNDER  JAMES  I. 

Qfiiei  Aceeahn  of  James  —  Quetikn  of  hit  Title  to  the  Crown  -—  Legitimacy  of 
the  Earl  of  HertfonPs  Isttte —  Earfy  Unpopularify  of  the  King —  Conduct 
towards  the  Puritans —  Parliament  convoked  by  an  trregular  Prwdamatum  — 
Question  of  Fortescue  and  Goodwin^  Election  —  Shirleifs  Case  of  Privilege  — 
Complaints  of  Grievances  "^  Common^  Vindication  of  themselves  —  Session  of 
1605 — Umon  with  Scotland  debated — Continual  Bickerings  between  the 
Crown  and  Commons  —  Impositions  on  Merchandize  without  Consent  of  Par^ 
Sameni — Remonstrances  against  these  in  Session  0^1610 — Doctrine  of  King's 
dttoUtte  Power  inculcated  by  Clergy — ArticuU  Cleri —  CowelTs  Interpreter — 
Renewed  CompUdnts  of  the  Commons  -^  Negotiation  far  giving  up  the  Feudal 
Revenue —  Dissolution  of  ParHameTit-^  Character  of  James  —  Death  of  Lord 
Salisbury  — Foreign  Potilics  of  the  Government  —  Lord  Coke's  Alienation  from 
ike  Court  —  Illegal  ProclamatioTU  —  Means  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Meeting  of  Pcaia^nent  —  Parliament  ^1614 —  Undertakers —  //  is  dissolved 
tmtkoui  passing  a  single  Ad  —  Benevolences  —  Prosecution  of  Peacham  — 
Dispute  about  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery — Case  of  Commendams 
—  Arbitrary  Proceedings  in  Star  Chamber  —  Arabella  Stuart  —  Somerset  and 
Overbury  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  —  Parliament  of  \62\  —  Proceedings  against 
Mompesson  and  Lord  Bacon  —  Violence  in  the  Case  of  Floyd  —  Disagree" 
went  between  the  King  and  Commons  —  Their  Dissolution  after  a  strong 
Remonstrance — Marriage  Treaty  with  Spain  —  Parliament  cf  1624  —  /m- 
peadiment  of  Middlesex, 

It  might  afford  an  illustration  of  the  fallaciousness  of  political 
speculations,  to  contrast  the  hopes  and  inquietudes  q„,^^  ^^^. 
that  agitated  the  minds  of  men  concerning  the  in-  **°°  "^^  '*"*•• 
heritance  of  the  crown  during  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  while  not 
less  than  fourteen  titles  were  idly  or  mischievously  reckoned 
up,  with  the  perfect  tranquillity  which  accompanied  the  acces* 
sion  of  her  successor.*     The  house  of  Suffolk,  whose  daim 

*  FsUier  Persons,  a  subtle  and  lying  i.  S57.  Birch's  Memoirs,  i.  SIS.  It  is 
Jesuit,  published  in  1594,  under  the  name  written  with  much  art,  to  show  the  ez- 
of  Doleman,  a  treatise  entitled,  ^  Con-  treme  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  and 
ference  about  the  next  Succession  to  the  to  perplex  men*s  minds  by  multiplying 
Crown  of  En^Umd."  This  book  is  de-  the  number  of  competitors.  This  how- 
dieated  to  lord  Essex,  whether  from  any  cTer  is  but  the  second  part  of  his  Con- 
hopes  entertained  of  htm,  or,  ss  was  then  ferenoe,  the  aim  of  the  first  being  to  prove 
•apposed,  in  order  to  injure  his  fiune  and  the  right  of  commonwealths  to  depose 
his  credit  with  the  queen.  Sidney  Papers,  .  soTereigns,  much  more  to  exclude  the 
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was  legally  Indisputable,  if  we  admit  the  testament  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  have  been  duly  executed,  appear,  though  no  public 
inquiry  had  been  made  into  that  fact,  to  have  lost  ground  in 
popular  opinion,  partly  through  an  unequal  marriage  of  lord 
Beauchamp  with  a  private  gentleman's  daughter,  but  still 
more  from  a  natural  disposition  to  favour  the  hereditary  line 
rather  than  the  capricious  disposition  of  a  sovereign  long 
since  dead,  as  soon  as  it  became  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  reformed  faith.  Leicester  once  hoped,  it  is 
«aid,  to  place  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  throne ;  but 

right  heir,  especially  for  want  of  true  large  the  privileges  of  the  people,  to  give 
religion.  '*  I  affirm  and  hold,"  he  says,  the  merchants  a  free  trade  to  the  Indies^ 
**  that  for  any  man  to  give  his  help,  con-  with  many  other  flattering  inducements, 
sent,  or  assistance  towards  the  making  of  Birch*s  Memoirs,  ii.  SOS.  But  most  of 
a  king  whom  he  judgeth  or  believeth  to  the  catholic  gentry,  it  is  just  to  observe^ 
be  faulty  in  religion,  and  consequently  would  never  concur  in  the  invasion  of  the 
would  advance  either  no  religion,  or  the  kingdom  by  foreigners,  preferring  the 
wrong,  if  he  were  in  authority,  is  a  most  elevation  of  Arabella,  according  to  the 
grievous  and  damnable  sin  to  him  that  pope*s  project.  This  difference  of  opi- 
doth  it,  of  what  side  soever  the  truth  be,  nion  gave  rise,  among  other  causes,  to 
or  how  good  or  bad  soever  the  party  be  the  violent  dissensions  of  that  party  in 
that  is  preferred.**  P.  216.  He  pretends  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  dis- 
to  have  found  very  few  who  &vour  the  sensions  that  began  soon  after  the  death 
king  of  Scots*  title ;  an  assertion  by  of  Mary,  in  &vour  of  whom  they  were 
which  we  may  appreciate  his  veracity,  all  united,  though  they  could  never  aftcr- 
The  protestant  party,  he  tells  us,  was  wards  agree  on  any  project  for  the  suc- 
wont  to  favour  the  house  of  Hertford,  cession.  Winwood*8  Memorials,  L  57. 
but  of  late  have  gone  more  towards  Ara-  Lettres  du  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ii.  501. 
bella,  whose  claim  the  lord  Burleigh  is  For  the  life  and  character  of  the  fa- 
supposed  to  countenance.  P.  241.  The  mous  father  Persons,  or  Parsons,  above 
drift  of  the  whole  is  to  recommend  the  mentioned,  see  Dodd's  Church  History, 
infiuita,  by  means  of  perverted  history  theBiographiaBritannica,orMis8Aikin*s 
and  bad  law,  yet  ingeniously  contrived  James  I.,  i.  360.  Mr.  Butler  b  too  fk- 
to  enttnare  ignorant  persons.  In  his  for*  vourably  inclined  towards  a  man  without 
mer  and  more  celebrated  treatise,  Leices-  patriotism  or  veracity.  Dodd  plainly 
ter*s  Commonwealth,  though  he  harps  thinks  worse  of  him  than  he  dares  speak. 
much  on  the  embarrassments  attending  [Several  letters  of  considerable  historical 
the  succession.  Persons  argues  with  all  importance,  relative  to  the  catholic  in- 
his  power  in  &vour  of  the  Scottish  title,  trigues  as  to  the  succession,  are  lately 
Mary  being  still  alive,  and  James's  re-  published  in  Tierney's  edition  of  Dodd's 
turn  to  the  faith  not  desperate.  Both  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  A  considerable 
these  works  are  full  of  the  mendacity  part  of  the  Catholics,  especially  those  who 
generally  and  justly  ascribed  to  his  order;  had  looked  up  to  Mary  personally  as  their 
yet  they  are  worthy  to  be  read  by  any  rallying  point,  adherad  to  the  Scottish 
one  who  is  curious  about  the  secret  title ;  and  those  of  course  were  the  best 
politics  of  the  qeeen's  reign.  Englishmen.  Persons  and  his  Spanish 
Philip  II.  held  out  assurances  that  if  faction,  whose  letters  appear  in  the  work 
the  English  would  aid  him  in  dethroning  above  quoted,  endeavour  to  depreciate 
Elisabeth,  a  free  parliament  should  elect  them.  I  must  add,  that  Mr.  T.  does 
any  catholic  sorereign  at  their  pleasure,  not  by  any  means  screen  this  last  party, 
not  doubting  that  their  choice  would  fall  1845.] 
on  the  infanta.     He  promised  also  to  en- 
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this  pretension  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  more  in- 
triguing and  violent  of  the  catholic  party,  after  the  death  of 
Mary,  entertaining  little  hope  that  the  king  of  Scots  would 
abandon  the  principles  of  his  education,  sought  to  gain  support 
to  a  pretended  title  in  the  king  of  Spain,  or  his  daughter  the 
infanta,  who  afterwards  married  the  archduke  Albert,  go- 
vernor of  the  Netherlands.  Others,  abhorring  so  odious  a 
daim,  looked  to  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  younger  brother  of  James's  father,  and  equally 
descended  from  the  stock  of  Henry  VII.,  sustaining  her 
manifest  defect  of  primogeniture  by  her  birth  within  the 
realm,  according  to  the  principle  of  law  that  excluded  aliens 
from  inheritance.  But  this  principle  was  justly  deemed 
inapplicable  to  the  crown.  Clement  VIII.,  who  had  no 
other  view  than  to  secure  the  re-establishment  of  the  catholic 
faith  in  England,  and  had  the  judgment  to  perceive  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Spain  would  neither  be  endured  by  the  nation, 
nor  permitted  by  the  French  king,  favoured  this  claim  of 
Arabella,  who,  diough  apparently  of  the  reformed  religion, 
was  rather  suspected  at  home  of  wavering  in  her  faith ;  and 
entertained  a  hope  of  marrying  her  to  the  cardinal  Famese, 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Parma.*  Considerations  of  public 
interest,  however,  unequivocally  pleaded  for  the  Scottish  line  ; 
the  extinction  of  long  sanguinary  feuds,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  British  empire.  Elizabeth  herself,  though  by  no 
means  on  terms  of  sincere  friendship  with  James,  and  harass* 
ing  him  by  intrigues  with  his  subjects  to  the  close  of  her 
life,  seems  to  have  always  designed  that  he  should  inherit 

*  D'Oasat,  ubi  saprL  Clement  bad,  ^  woman/  whom  be  was  ignorant  enough 
MMDe  jean  before,  indulged  the  idle  hope  to  compare  with  Joanna  II.  of  Naples, 
that  France  and  Spain  might  unite  to  VoL  i.  899.  Henry  IV.  would  not 
eouquer  Englaod,  and  either  bestow  the  even  encourage  the  project  of  setting 
kingdom  on  some  catholic  prince,  or  di*  up  Arabella,  which  he  declared  to  be 
Hde  it  between  themselves,  as  Louis  XII.  both  uqjust[and  chimerical.  M^m.  de 
and  Ferdinand  had  done  with  Naples  in  Sully,  1.  1 5.  A  knot  of  protestants  were 
1 501 ;  an  example  not  very  invitins  to  also  busy  about  the  interests  of  Arabella, 
the  French.  D'Ossat,  Henry *s  minister  or  suspected  of  being  so ;  Raleigh,  Cob- 
«t  Rome,  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  ham,  Northumberland,  though  perhaps 
ndi  an  enterprise,  England  being  the  the  last  was  a  catholic  Their  intrigues 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  letters  of  other 
the  people  warlike  The  pope  only  re-  intriguers,  Cecil  and  lord  Henry  How- 
plied,  that  the  kingdom  had  been  once  ard,  in  the  Secret  Correspondence  with 
!  conquered,  and  might  be  so  again ;  and  ^ing  James,  published  by  sir  David  Dal* 
I         especially   being    governed    by   an   old  rymple,  vol.  L  passim. 
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her  crown.  And  the  general  expectation  of  what  was  to 
follow,  as  well  from  conviction  of  his  right  as  from  the  im- 
practicability of  any  effectual  competition,  had  so  thoroughly 
paved  the  way,  that  the  council's  proclamation  of  the  king 
of  Scots  excited  no  more  commotion  than  that  of  an  heir 
apparent.* 

The  popular  voice  in  favour  of  James  was  undoubtedly 
Question  of  raiscd  in  consequence  of  a  natural  opinion  that  he 
the  crown,  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  But  this  was 
only  according  to  vulgar  notions  of  right  which  respect  here- 
ditary succession  as  something  indefeasible.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  James  I.  were  a  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  according  to  the  sense  which  that  word 
ought  properly  to  bear.  The  house  of  Stuart  no  more  came 
in  by  a  clear  title  than  the  house  of  Brunswick  ;  by  such  a 
title,  I  mean,  as  the  statute  laws  of  this  kingdom  had  recog- 


*  The  explicit  declaration  on  her  It  is  impossible  to  justify  Elizabeth's 
death-bed,  ascribed  to  her  by  Hume  and  conduct  towards  James  in  his  own  king- 
most  other  writers,  that  her  kinsman  the  dom.  What  is  best  to  be  said  for  it  is, 
king  of  Scots  should  succeed  her,  is  not  that  his  indiscretion,  his  suspicious  in- 
confirmed  by  Carey,  who  was  there  at  trigues  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  the  dan- 
the  time.  "  She  was  speechless  when  the  gerous  influence  of  his  fitvourites,  and  the 
council  proposed  the  king  of  Scots  to  evident  purpose  of  the  court  of  Spain  to 
succeed  her,  but  put  her  hand  to  her  head  make  him  its  tool,  rendered  it  necessary 
as  if  in  token  of  approbation.'*  E.  of  to  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  his  pro- 
Monmouth's  Memoirs,  p.  176.  But  her  ceedings.  If  she  excited  the  peers  and 
uniform  conduct  shows  her  intentions,  presbyters  of  Scotland  against  their  king. 
See,  however,  D*Israeli*s  Curiosities  of  he  was  not  behind  her  in  some  of  the  last 
Literature,  iii.  107.  [A  remarkable  years  of  her  reign.  It  appears  by  a  letter 
account  of  Elisabeth's  last  days  will  be  from  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  Da)rympie% 
found  in  Dodd's  Church  History  ;  it  Secret  Correspondence,  p.  2.,  that  James 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  lady  had  hopes  of  a  rebellion  in  England  in 
Southwell,  an  eye-witness,  who  had  been  1601,  which  he  would  have  had  no 
one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  scruple  in  abetting.  And  in  a  letter 
Tierney's  edition  of  Dodd,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  from  him  to  Tyrone,  in  the  Lansdowne 
And  this  acooimt  is  confirmed,  so  as  to  MSS.  Ixxxiv.  36.,  dated  S9d  Dec.  1597, 
make  it  fully  trustworthy,  by  a  report  when  the  latter  was  at  least  preparing  for 
from  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassaidor,  rebellion,  though  rather  cautious,  is  fiill 
published  in  Raumer's  History  of  the  of  expressions  offiivour,  and  of  promises 
1 6th  and  1 7th  Centuries  illustrated,  to  receive  his  assistance  thankfully  at  the 
London,  1835,  vol.  iL  p.  188.  queen's  death.     This  letter  being  fbimd 

The  fiunous  story  of  Essex's  ring,  de-  in  the  collection  once  belonging  to  sir 
r.vered  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham  Michael  Hicks,  must  have  been  in  lord 
in  her  dying  hours  to  the  queen,  has  Burleigh's,  and  probably  in  Elisabeth's, 
been  rejected  by  modern  writers,  as  only  hands ;  it  would  not  make  her  less  in- 
to be  traced  to  some  memoirs  published  dined  to  instigate  conspiracies  across  the 
in  Holland  eighty  years  afterwards.  It  Tweed.  The  letter  is  not  an  original, 
may  be  considered,  whether  it  derives  and  may  have  been  communicated  by 
any  kind  of  confirmation  from  a  passage  some  one  about  the  king  of  Scots  in  the 
in  Raumer,  iL  1 66.  —  1 845.  ]  pay  of  England. 
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Dized.  No  private  man  could  have  recovered  an  acre  of 
land  without  proving  a  better  right  than  they  could  make 
out  to  the  crown  of  England.  What  then  had  James  to 
rest  apon?  What  renders  it  absurd  to  call  him  and  his 
children  usurpers  ?  He  had  that  which  the  flatterers  of  his 
funil?  most  affected  to  disdain — the  will  of  the  people; 
not  certainly  expressed  in  regular  suffrage  or  declared  elec* 
tion,  but  unanimously  and  voluntarily  ratifying  that  which 
in  itself  could  surely  give  no  right,  the  determination  of 
the  late  queen's  council  to  proclaim  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

It  is  probable  that  what  has  been  just  said  may  appear 
rather  paradoxical  to  those  who  have  not  considered  this  part 
of  oar  history  ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  satisfactory  proof.  This 
proof  consists  of  four  propositions :  1.  That  a  lawful  king 
of  England,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament,  may 
make  statutes  to  limit  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  as  shall 
seem  fit; — S.  That  a  statute  passed  in  the  S5th  year  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  enabled  that  prince  to  dispose  of  die  suc- 
cession by  his  last  will  signed  with  his  own  hand; — 3. 
Thx  Henry  executed  such  a  will,  by  which,  in  default  of 
issue  from  his  children,  the  crown  was  entailed  upon  the 
descendants  of  his  younger  sister  Mary,  duchess  of  Suffolk, 
before  those  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots  ; — 4.  That  such 
descendants  of  Mary  were  living  at  the  decease  of  Elizabeth. 

Of  these  propositions,  the  two  former  can  require  no  sup- 
port ;  the  first  being  one  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  deny, 
^d  the  second  asserting  a  notorious  fact.  A  question  has 
wwever  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  third  proposition ; 
for  though  the  will  of  Henry,  now  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Westminster,  is  certainly  authentic,  and  is  attested  by  many 
witnesses,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  signature  was 
made  with  his  own  hand,  as  required  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  asserted  by  the  queen  of 
Scots*  ministers,  that  the  king  being  at  the  last  extremity, 
some  one  had  put  a  stamp  for  him  to  the  instrument.*     It  is 

See  BumeC,  toI.  L  Appendix,  267.,  tradiction  it  never  received,  that  those 

"^J^^^cntary  Lethingtcm^s  letter  to  Cecil,  who  lay  too  much  strese  on  this  very 

*^  ^  ^U*  *■  circumstantial  story  so  equivocal  species  of  presumption  would, 

POBtively,  and  so  open,  if  false,  to  a  con-  if  the  will  had  perished,  have  reckoned 

VOL.  I.  U 
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true,  that  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Hfe  accustomed  to 
employ  a  stamp  instead  of  making  his  signature.  Many  im- 
pressions of  this  are  extant ;  but  it  is  evident  on  the  first 
inspection,  not  only  that  the  presumed  autographs  in  the 
will  (for  there  are  two)  are  not  like  these  impressions,  but 
that  ^ey  are  not  the  impressions  of  any  stamp,  the  marks  of 
the  pen  being  very  clearly  discernible.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
pronounce  that  they  may  not  be  feigned,  but  such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  some  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Henrjr's  band- 
writing  *  ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  there  is  no 
pretence  for  setting  up  such  a  possibility,  when  the  story  of 
the  stamp,  as  to  which  the  partizans  of  Mary  pretended  to 
adduce  evidence,  appears  so  clearly  to  be  a  fabrication.  We 
have  therefore  every  reasonable  ground  to  maintain,  that 
Henry  did  duly  execute  a  will,  postponing  the  Scots  line  to 
that  of  Suffolk. 

The  fourth  proposition  is  in  itself  undeniable.  There 
were  descendants  of  Mary,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  by  her  two 
daughters,  Frances,  second  duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  Eleanor, 

its  forgery  beyond  question.  The  king's  p.  197.  A  treatise  of  Hales,  for  vhibb 
death  approaching,  he  asserts,  '*  some  as  he  suffered  imprisonment,  in  defence  of 
well  known  to  you  as  to  me  caused  the  Suffolk  title  under  the  will,  of  whidi 
William  Clarke,  sometimes  servant  to  there  is  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Ma- 
Thomas  Heneage,  to  sign  the  supposed  seum,  Harl.  MSS.  537.,  and  which  is 
will  with  a  stamp,  for  otherwise  signed  also  printed  in  the  appendii  to  the  book 
it  was  never  ;**  for  which  he  appeals  to  last  quoted,  leads  me  to  coojecture  that 
an  attestation  of  the  late  lord  Paget  in  the  original  will  had  been  mislaid  or 
parliament,  and  requests  the  depositions  rather  concealed  at  that  time.  For  be 
of  several  persons  now  living  to  be  taken,  certainly  argues  on  the  supposition  that 
He  proceeds  to  refer  him  "  to  the  ori-  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  had  not 
ginal  will  surmised  to  be  signed  whii  the  himself  seen  it;  but  *'  he  has  been  in- 
king's  own  hand,  that  thereby  it  may  formed  that  the  king's  name  is  evidently 
most  clearly  and  evidently  appear  by  some  written  with  a  pen,  though  some  of  the 
differences,  how  the  same  was  not  signed  strokes  are  unseen,  as  if  drawn  by  a 
with  the  king's  hand,  but  stamped  as  weak  and  trembling  hand."  'Ewerj  oae 
aforesaid.  And  albeit  it  is  used  both  as  who  has  seen  the  will  must  bear  witness 
an  argument  and  calumniation  against  to  the  correctness  of  this  informatioB. 
my  sovereign  by  some,  that  the  said  Hie  re-appearance  of  this  very  remarkafakle 
original  hath  been  embezzled  in  queen  instrument  was,  as  I  conceive,  after  the 
Mary's  time,  I  trust  God  will  and  hath  Revolution;  for  Collier  mentions  that  he 
reserved  the  same  to  be  an  instrument  to  bad  heard  it  was  in  ezistenoe  ;  and  it  is 
relieve  [prove]  the  truth,  and  to  confound  also  described  in  a  note  to  the  Acta  Regia. 
false  surmises,  that  thereby  the  right  may  *  It  is  right  to  mention  that  some 
take  place,  notwithstanding  the  many  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
exemplifications  and  transcripts,  which  genuineness  of  Henry's  signature.  But 
being  sealed  with  the  great  seal,  do  run  as  it  is  attested  by  many  witnesses,  and 
abroad  in  £ngland."  Lesley,  bishop  of  cannot  be  proved  a  forgery,  the  legal  pre- 
Ross,  repeats  the  same  story  with  some  sumption  turns  much  in  its  favour, 
additions.     Bedford's  Hereditary  Right, 
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ooantess  of  Cumberland.  A  story  had  indeed  been  circulated 
that  Qiarles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  already  married 
to  a  lady  of  die  name  of  Mortimer  at  the  time  of  his  union 
with  the  king's  sister.  Bat  this  circumstance  seems  to  be 
saffidendy  explained  in  the  treatise  of  Hales.*  It  is  some- 
what more  questionable,  from  which  of  his  two  daughters 
we  are  to  derive  the  hereditary  stock.  This  depends  on  the 
legitimacy  of  lord  Beauchamp,  son  of  the  earl  of  Legitimacy 
Hertford  by  Catherine  Grey.  I  have  mendoued  in  SJ  HlfffoJd't 
another  place  the  process  before  a  commission  ap-  ^^^' 
pointed  by  Elizabeth,  which  ended  in  declaring  that  their 
marriage  was  not  proved,  and  that  their  cohabitation  had 
been  illicit.  The  parties  alleged  themselves  to  have  been 
married  clandestinely  in  the  earl  of  Hertford's  house  by  a 
minister  whom  they  had  never  before  seen,  and  of  whose 
name  they  were  ignorant,  in  the  presence  only  of  a  sister  of 
the  earl,  then  deceased.  This  entire  absence  of  testimony, 
and  the  somewhat  improbable  nature  of  the  story,  at  least  in 
appearance,  may  still  perhaps  leave  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  un- 
qoestionable  that  their  object  must  have  been  a  legitimate 
Qoion ;  and  such  a  hasty  and  furtive  ceremony  as  they  asserted 
to  have  taken  place,  while  it  would,  if  sufficiently  proved,  be 
completely  valid,  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the 
queen's  indignation.  They  were  examined  separately  upon 
oath  to  answer  a  series  of  the  closest  interrogatories,  which 
they  did  with  little  contradicdon,  and  a  perfect  agreement  in 
the  main  ;  nor  was  any  evidence  worth  mendoning  adduced 
on  the  other  side ;  so  that,  unless  the  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  are  scandalously  repugnant  to  common  justice,  their 
oaths  endded  them  to  credit  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  t  The 
earl  of  Hertford,  soon  after  the  tranquil  accession  of  James, 

*  Bedford's     (Harbin's)     Hereditary  another,  which  I  have  also  found  in  the 

Right  AsKTted,  p.  204.  Museum,  Uarl.  MSS.  6286.,  contains  the 

t  A   manuscript    in    the    Cottonian  whole  proceedings  and  evidence,  from 

Librsij,  Faustina,  A.  zi.,  written  about  which  I  have  drawn  the  conclusion  in 

1562,  m  a  very  hostile  spirit,  endeavours  the  text.     Their  ignorance  of  the  clergy- 

to  prove  from  the  want  of  testimony,  and  man  who  performed  the  ceremony  is  not 

from  some  variances  in  their  depositions  perhaps  very  extraordinary ;  he  seems  to 

(not  very  material  ones),  that  their  alle-  have  been  one  of  those  vagabond  eccle- 

g^ons  of  matrimony  could  not  be  ad-  siastics,  who,  till    the  marriage  act  of 

knitted,  and  that  they  had   incurred  an  1752,  were  always  ready  to  do  that  ser- 

Mclesiastical  censure  for  fornication.  But  vice  for  a  fee. 
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having  long  abandoned  all  ambitious  hopes,    and  seeking 
only  to  establish  his  children's  legitimacy  and  the  honour  of 
one  who  had  been  the  victim  of  their  unhappy  loves,  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  a  review  of  the  proceedings,  alleging 
himself  to  have  vainly  sought  this  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth. 
It  seems  probable,  though  I  have  not  met  with  any  more 
distinct  proof  of  it  than  a  story  in  Dugdale,  that  he  had 
been  successful  in   finding  the  person  who  solemnized  the 
marriage.*     A  commission   of  delegates  was   accordingly 
appointed  to  investigate  the  allegations  of  the  earl's  petition. 
But  the  jealousy  that  had  so  long  oppressed  this  unfortunate 
family  was  not  yet  at  rest.      Questions  seem  to  have  been 
raised  as    to  the  lapse  of  time  and  other   technical   diffi- 
culties, which  served  as  a  pretext  for  coming  to  no  determin- 
ation on  the  merits,  t      Hertford,  or  rather  his  son,  not  long 
after,   endeavoured   indirectly   to   bring  forward  the    main 
question  by  means  of  a  suit  for  some  lands  against   lord 
Monteagle.      This  is  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  court  of 
wards,  where  a  jury  was  impanelled  to  try  the  fact.     But 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  interposed  to  prevent  a  verdict, 
which,  though  it  could  not  have  been  legally  conclusive  upon 
the  marriage,   would  certainly  have  given  a  sanction  to  it  in 
public  opinion,  t     The  house  of  Seymour  was  now  compelled 
to  seek  a  renewal  of  their  honours  by  another  channel.    Lord 
Beauchamp,  as  he  had  uniformly  been  called,  took  a  grant  of 

*  "  Hereupon   I   shall   add,   what   I  p.  21 9. «    or    Aikin*B   James  the    First, 

have  heard  related  from  persons  of  great  i.  225. 

credit,  which  is,  that  the  validity  of  this  \  **  The  same  day  a  great  cause  be- 
marriage  was  afterwards  brought  to  a  tween  the  lord  Beuchamp  and  Mont- 
trial  at  the  common  law ;  when  the  mi-  eagle  was  heard  in  the  court  of  wards, 
nister  who  married  them  being  present,  the  main  point  whereof  was  to  prove  the 
and  other  circumstances  agreeing,  the  lawfulness  of  £.  of  Hertford's  marriage, 
jury  (whereof  John  Digby  of  Coleshill,  The  court  sat  until  five  of  the  clock  in 
in  com.  War.  esquire,  was  the  foreman)  the  afternoon,  and  the  jury  had  a  week's 
found  it  a  good  marriage.**  Baronage  of  respite  for  the  delivery  of  th^  verdict.** 
England,  part  ii.  369.  Mr.  Luders  Letterof  Sir  E.  Hoby  to  Sir  T.  Edmonds, 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  Dugdale*s  story ;  Feb.  10. 1606.  **  For  my  lord  of  Hertford's 
and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  it  is  a  cause,  when  the  verdict  was  ready  to  be 
confused  account  of  what  happened  in  given  up,  Mr.  Attorney  interposed  him- 
the  Court  of  Wards.  self  for  the  king,  and  said  that  the  land 

t  I  derive  this  fact  from  a  Cotton  MS.  that  they  both  strove  for  was  the  king's, 

Vitellius,    C.   xvi.   412,   &c. ;    but    the  and  until  his  title  were  decided,  the  jury 

volume  is  much  burned,  and  the  papers  ought  not  to  proceed;  not  doubting  but 

confused  with   others    relative   to   lord  the  king  will  be  gracious  to  both  lords. 

Essex's   divorce.      See   as   to  the  same  But  thereby  both  land  and  l^itimation 

suit,  or  rather  perhaps  that  mentioned  remain  undecided."     The  same  to  the 

in  the  next  note,  Birch*s  Negotiations,  same,  March  7.     Sloane  MSS»  4176. 
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the  barony  of  Beauchamp,  and  another  of  the  earldom  of 
Hertford,  to  take  effect  upon  the  death  of  the  earl,  who  is 
Dot  denominated  bis  father  in  the  patent.*  But  after  the 
return  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  patent  restoring  this  lord  Beau- 
champ's  son  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  he  is  recited  to  be 
heir  male  of  the  body  of  the  first  duke  by  his  wife  Anne, 
which  establishes  (if  the  recital  of  a  private  act  of  parliament 
can  be  said  to  establish  any  thing)  the  validity  of  the  disputed 
marriage.t 

He  descent  from  Eleanor,  the  younger  daughter  of  Mary 
Brandon,  who  married  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  is  subject  to 
no  difficulties.  She  left  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the 
earl  of  Derby,  from  whom  the  claim  devolved  again  upon 
females,  and  seems  to  have  attracted  less  notice  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  than  some  others  much  inferior  in  plausi- 
bility. If  any  should  be  of  opinion  that  no  marriage  was 
r^larly  contracted  between  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  lady 
Catherine  Grey,  so  as  to  make  their  children  capable  of  in- 
lieritance,  the  title  to  the  crown,  resulting  from  the  statute  of 
S5  H.  8.  and  the  testament  of  that  prince,  will  have  de- 
scended, at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  issue  of  the  coun- 
tess of  Cumberland,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  lady  Frances  Keyes,  having  died  without  issue,  t  In 
neither  case  could  the  house  of  Stuart  have  a  lawful  claim. 
But  I  may,  perhaps,  have  dwelled  too  long  on  a  subject 
which,  though  curious  and  not  very  generally  understood, 

*  Dogdale's  Baronage.  Luders'  Essay  monwealth,  and  The  Conference,  to  the 

OB  the  Right  of  Succeasion  to  the  Crown  legitimacy  of  the  Seymours.     Catlierine 

in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.     This  inge-  Grey  had   been  betrothed,  or   perhaps 

niout  sutbor  is,  I  beliere,  the  first  who  married,  to  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl 

Im  Uken  the  strong  position  as  to  the  of  Pembroke,  during  the  brilliant  days  of 

Wt  of  legal  title  to  the  house  of  Stuart  her  family,  at  the  cloae  of  Edward's  reign, 

vhieh  I  have  endeavoured  to  support.  But,  on  her  father's  fall,  Pembroke  caused 

In  the  entertaining  letters  of  Joseph  a  sentence  of  divorce  to  be  pronounced, 

I'^  on  the  news  of  the  day,  HarL  the  grounds  of  which  do  not  appear,  but 

HSS.  389.,  it  is  said  that  the  king  had  which  was  probably  sufficient  in  law  to 

*Wght  of  declaring  Hertfi>rd's  issue  by  warrant  her  subsequent  union  with  Hert- 

^J  Catherine  Grey  ill^timate  in  the  ford.     No  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in 

pvlismentof  1621,  and  that  lord  South-  the  proceedings,  which  seems  to  show 

*Bptoa*t  commitment  was  for  having  that  there  was  no  legal  bond  remaining 

"•Khed  for  proofr  of  their  marriage,  between  the  parties.     Camden  says  she 

Jnne  3a  1622.  was  divorced  from  lord  Herbert,  *•  being 

t  Luders,  ubi  supri.  so  far  gone  with  child,  as  to  be  very  near 

i  I  have  not  adverted  to  one  objection  her  time.*'     But,  from  her  youth  at  the 

vhieh  some  urged  at  the  time,  as  we  find  time,  and  the  silence  of  all  other  writers, 

^  PcnoDS*s  treatises,  Leicester's  Com-  I  conclude  this  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 
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can  be  of  no  sort  of  importance,  except  as  it  serves  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  those  notions  of  legitimate  sovereignty  and  ab- 
solute right,  which  it  was  once  attempted  to  set  up  as  para- 
mount  even  to  the  great  interests  of  a  commonwealth. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  consciousness  of 
this  defect  in  his  parliamentary  title  put  James  on  magnify- 
ing, still  more  than  from  his  natural  temper  he  was  prone 
to  do,  the  inherent  rights  of  primogenitary  succession,  as 
something  indefeasible  by  the  legislature ;  a  doctrine  which, 
however  it  might  suit  the  schools  of  divinity,  was  in  diame- 
trical opposition  to  our  statutes.*  Through  the  servile 
spirit  of  those  times,  however,  it  made  a  rapid  progress  ; 
and,  interwoven  by  cunning  and  bigotry  with  religion,  be- 
came a  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  party  who  encouraged 
the  Stuarts  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom.  In 
James's  proclamation  on  ascending  the  throne,  he  set  forth 
his  hereditary  right  in  pompous  and  perhaps  unconstitutional 
phrases.  It  was  the  first  measure  of  parliament  to  pass 
an  act  of  recognition,  acknowledging  that,  immediately 
on  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  *'  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
realm  of  England  did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to  his  most  excel- 
lent majesty,  as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully,  next  and 
sole  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.*' t  The  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  tacitly  agreed  by  all  parties  to  consign 
to  oblivion :  and  this  most  wisely,  not  on  the  principles 
which  seem  rather  too  much  insinuated  in  this  act  of  recog- 
nition, but  on  such  substantial  motives  of  public  expediency 
as  it  would  have  shown  an  equal  want  of  patriotism  and  of 
good  sense  for  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  to 
have  withstood. 

James  left  a  kingdom  where  his  authority  was  incessantly 
thwarted  and  sometimes  openly  assailed,  for  one  wherein  the 
royal  prerogative  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  strained 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  where  there  had  not  occurred  for 
above  thirty  years  the  least  appearance  of  rebellion  and 
hardly  of  tumult.     Such  a  posture  of  the  English  common- 


*  Bollngbroke  is  of  this  opinion,  oon-  prerogative  of  kings  and  the  sacredn 

sideriDg  the  act  of  recognition  as  "the  of  their  persons."     Diasertatioa  on  Par- 

snra  of  hereditary  right,  and  of  all  those  ties,  Letter  XL 
exalted  notions  concerning  the  power  of        f  Stat.  1  Jac.  c.  I. 
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wealth,  as  well  as  the  general  satisfacticMi  testified  at  his 
accession,  seemed  favourable  circumstances  to  one  who  enter-> 
tained,  with  less  disguise,  if  not  with  more  earnestness,  than 
most  other  sovereigns,  the  desire  of  reigning  with  as  little 
impediment  as  possible  to  his  own  will.  Yet  some  con- 
siderations might  have  induced  a  prince  who  really  possessed 
the  king-craft  wherein  James  prided  himself,  to  take  his 
measures  with  caution.  The  late  queen's  popularity  had  re- 
markaUy  abated  during  her  last  years.*  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon delusion  of  royal  personages  to  triumph  in  the  people's 
dislike  of  those  into  whose  place  they  expect  shortly  to 
come,  and  to  count  upon  the  most  transitory  of  possessions, 
a  favour  built  on  hopes  that  they  cannot  realize  and  discon- 
tents that  they  will  not  assuage.  If  Elizabeth  lost  a  great 
deal  of  that  affection  her  subjects  had  entertained  for  her, 
ibis  may  be  ascribed,  not  so  much  to  Essex's  death,  though 
that  no  doubt  had  its  share,  as  to  weightier  taxation,  to  some 
oppressions  of  her  government,  and  above  all  to  her  inflex- 
ible tenadousness  in  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
It  was  the  part  of  a  prudent  successor  to  preserve  an  un- 
deviating  economy,  to  remove  without  repugnance  or  delay 
the  irritations  of  monopolies  and  purveyance,  and  to  remedy 
those  alleged  abuses  in  the  church,  against  which  the  greater 
and  stronger  part  of  the  nation  had  so  long  and  so  loudly 
raised  its  voice. 

The  new  king^s  character,  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of 
Scotland,  seems  to  have  been  little  understood  by  Eariyonpo. 
the  English  at  his  accession.     But  he  was  not  long  theki^g. 
in  undeceiving  them,  if  it  be  true  that  his  popularity  had 
vanished  away  before  his  arrival  in  London.t     The  kingdom 

*  This  IS  confirmed  by  a  curious  little  pulaoe  who  bad  profesMd  to  adore  the  late 

^nct  in  the    British   Museum*   Sloane  queen,  but  in  fact  she  had  no  huzzas  after 

HSS.  827.,  containing  a  short  history  of  Essex's  execution.     She  was  in  four  days' 

^  queen's  death,  and  new  king's  acces-  time  as  much  forgot  as  if  she  had  never 

fKXL    It  affords  a  good  contemporary  existed,  by  all  the  world,  and  even  by  her 

ilhistrition  of  the  Tarious  feelings  which  own  senraots."  Vol.  iiL  p.  707.     This  is 

mflaeoeed  men  at  this  crisis,  and  is  writ-  exaggerated,  and  what  Carte  could  not 

^  in  a  dispassionate  manner.      The  know;    but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

■iitbor  ascribes  the  loss  of  Elizabeth's  generality  were  glad  of  a  change, 
popularity  to  the  impoverishment  of  the         f  Carte,  no  foe  surely  to  the  house  of 

vnlui,  and  to  the  abuses  which  prevailed.  Stuart,  says:  '*  By  the  time  he  reached 

Cute  says  **  foreigners  were  shocked  on  London,  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent 

James's  arrival  at  the  applause  of  the  po-  world  was  turned  into  contempt.'*     Oa 
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was  full  of  acute  wits  and  skilful  politicians,  quick  enough  to 
have  seen  through  a  less  unguarded  character  than  that  of 
James.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  he  was  unable  to  wield  the 
sceptre  of  the  great  princess  whom  he  ridiculously  affected  to 
despise"*,  so  as  to  keep  under  that  rising  spirit,  which  might 
perhaps  have  grown  too  strong  even  for  her  control.  He 
Conduct  committed  an  important  error  in  throwing  away  the 
puritanV  ^  best  opportunity  that  had  offered  itself  for  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  church  of  England.  In  his  way  to  Lon- 
don,  the  malecontent  clergy  presented  to  him  what  was 
commonly  called  the  Millenary  Petition,  as  if  signed  by  1000 
ministers,  though  the  real  number  was  not  so  great.t  This 
petition  contained  no  demand  inconsistent  with  the  esta- 
blished  hierarchy.     James,  however,  who   had   not   unna* 

this  journey  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  ambassador,  published  in  Raumer*a  11- 
of  his  hasty  temper  and  disregard  of  law,  lustrations  of  the  History  of  the  16tb 
in  ordering  a  pickpocket  taken  in  the  and  17th  Centuries.  (Lord  F.  Egertoo** 
fact  to  be  hanged  without  trial.  The  translation,  1835,  vol.  IL  pp.  196.  902.) 
historian  last  quoted  thinks  fit  to  say  in  lliese  extracts  give  a  most  unfavourable 
vindication,  that  **  all  felonies  committed  picture  of  the  conduct  of  James  at  his 
within  the  verge  of  tlie  court  are  cog-  accession,  as  those  from  other  ambassa- 
nisable,  in  the  court  of  the  king's  house-  dors  do  at  a  later  period.] 
hold,**  referring  to  33  H.  8.  c.  i.  This  *  Sully,  being  sent  over  to  compliment 
act  however  contains  no  such  thing ;  nor  James  on  his  accession,  persisted  in  wear- 
does  any  court  appear  to  have  been  held,  ing  mourning  for  £liiid>eth,  though  no 
Though  the  man*s  notorious  guilt  might  one  had  done  so  in  the  king**  presence 
prevent  any  open  complaint  of  so  illegal  and  he  was  warned  that  it  would  be 
a  proceeding,  it  did  not  fail  to  excite  ob-  taken  ill ;  **  dans  une  cour  oil  il  sembloit 
servation.  "  I  hear  our  new  king,**  says  qu*on  e^t  si  fort  affect^  de  mefctre  en 
sir  John  Harrington,  **  has  banged  one  oubli  cette  grande  reine,  qu*on  n'y  fiiisott 
man  before  he  was  tried ;  it  is  strangely  jamais  mention  d*elle,  et  qu*on  ^vitoit 
done:  now  if  the  wind  bloweth  thus,  meme  de  prononcer  son  nom.**  M^m. 
why  may  not  a  man  be  tried  before  he  de  Sully,  1.  14.  James  afterwards  spoke 
has  off  ended  ?  **  Nuga  Antiquae,  vol.  i.  slightingly  to  Sully  of  his  predecessor, 
p.  180.  and  said  that  he  had  long  ruled  England 

Birch  and  Carte  tell  us  on  the  authority  through  her  ministers, 
of  the  French  ambassador's  despatches,         j-  It  was  subscribed  by  825  ministers 

that  on  this  journey  he  expressed  a  great  from  twenty-five  counties.  It  states,  that 

contempt  for  women,  suffering  them  to  neither  as  fiictious  men  desiring  a  popu- 

be  presented  on  their  knees,  and  indis-  lar  party  in  the  church,  nor  as  scbisnaa- 

creetly  censuring  his  own  wife;  that  he  tics  uming  at  the  dissolution  of  the  state 

offended   the  military   men    by   telling  ecclesiastical,  they  humbly  desired   the 

them  they  might  sheathe  their  swords,  redress  of  some  abuses.    Their  objections 

since  peace  was  his  object;  that  he  showed  were  chiefly  to  the  cap  and  surplice,  the 

impatience  of  the  common  people,  who  crossinbaptism,  baptism  by  women,  con - 

flocked  to  see  him  while  hunting,  driving  firmation,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  read- 

them  away  with  curses,  very  unlike  the  ing  of  the   Apocrypha,  bowing  at  the 

affable  manners  of  the  late  queen.     This  name  of  Jesus,   &c. ;    to  non-residenoe 

is  confirmed   by   Wilson,    in    Kennct's  and   incapable   ministers,  the   commen- 

Complete  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  667.  dams  held  by  bishops,  unnecessary  ex- 

[It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  extracts  communications,  and  other  usual  topics* 

from  the  reports  of  Beaumont,  the  French  Neal,  p.  408.     Fuller,  part  it  p.  22. 
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turally  taken  an  extreme  disgust  at  the  presbyterian  clergy 
of  bis  Dative  kingdom,  by  whom  his  life  had  been  perpetu- 
ally harassed,  showed  no  disposition  to  treat  these  petitioners 
with  iavour.*  The  bishops  had  promised  him  an  obsequi- 
OQsoess  to  which  he  had  been  litde  accustomed,  and  a  zeal 
to  enhance  his  prerogative  which  they  afterwards  too  well 
displayed.  His  measures  towards  the  non-conformist  party 
had  evidently  been  resolved  upon  before  he  summoned  a  few 
of  their  divines  to  the  famous  conference  at  Hampton-Court. 
In  the  accounts  that  we  read  of  this  meeting,  we  are  alter- 
nately struck  with  wonder  at  the  indecent  and  partial  be- 
haviour of  the  king  and  at  the  abject  baseness  of  the  bishops, 
nuzed,  according  to  the  custom  of  servile  natures,  with  inso- 
lence towards  their  opponents.!  It  was  easy  for  a  monarch 
and  eighteen  churchmen  to  claim  the  victory,  be  the  merits 
of  their  dispute  what  they  might,  over  four  abashed  and  in- 
timidated adversaries,  t  A  very  few  alterations  were  made 
in  the  church-service  after  this  conference,  but  not  of  such 
moment  as  to  reconcile  probably  a  single  minister  to  the  es- 
tablished discipline.  §  The  king  soon  afterwards  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  requiring  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers  to  do 
their  duty  by  enforcing  conformity,  and  admonishing  all  men  . 
not  to  expect  nor  attempt  any  further  alteration  in  the  public 


*  The  puritans  seem  to  have  flattered  wood,  ii.  13.  All  these,  except  the  last, 
themaelTes  that  James  would  favour  their  are  taken  from  an  account  of  the  con- 
nect, ou  the  credit  of  some  strong  asser-  ference  published  by  Barlow,  and  pro- 
tioaa  he  had  occasionally  made  of  his  bably  more  favourable  to  the  king  and 
*<&ierence  to  the  Scots  kirk.  Some  of  bishops  than  they  deserved.  See  what 
tkoe  were  a  good  while  before ;  but  on  Harrington,  an  eye-witness,  says  in 
qoittiog  the  kingdom  he  had  declared  Nuga  Antiquae,  i.  181.,  which  I  would 
)^t  he  left  it  in  a  state  which  he  did  not  quote  as  the  best  evidence  of  James's 
intend  to  alt«r.  Neal,  406.  James  how-  behaviour,  were  the  passage  quite  decent, 
ever  was  all  bis  life  rather  a  bold  liar  |  Reynolds,  the  principal  disputant  on 
*^  a  good  dissembler.  It  seems  strange  the  puritan  side,  was  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
tbat  they  should  not  have  attended  to  his  gether,  the  most  learned  man  in  England. 
B^iilieon  Doron,  printed  three  years  be-  He  was  censured  by  his  fiiction  for 
fore^  though  not  for  general  circulation,  making  a  weak  defence ;  but  the  king's 
therein  there  is  a  passage  quite  decisive  partiality  and  intemperance  plead  bis 
of  his  disposition  towards  the  presby-  apology.  He  is  said  to  have  complained 
teriant  and  their  scheme  of  polity.  The  of  unfair  repres^itation  in  Barlow's  ao- 
MiUenary  Petition  indeed  did  not  go  count.  Hist,  and  Ant.  of  Oxford,  ii. 
m  fitf  as  to  request  any  thing  of  that  893.  James  wrote  a  conceited  letter  to 
^^od.  one  Blake,  boasting  of  his  own  superior 

t  Strype's  Whitgift,  p.  571.     Collier,  logic  and  learning.     Strype's  Whitgift, 

P-  678.     Neal,  p.  411.     Fuller,  part  il  Append.  239. 

P-  7.    State  Trials,  vol.  ii  p.  69.    Win-  §  Rymer,  xvL  565, 
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service  ;  for  <<  he  would  neither  let  any  presume  that  his  own 
judgment,  having  determined  in  a  matter  of  this  weight, 
should  be  swayed  to  alteration  by  the  frivolous  suggestions 
of  any  light  spirit,  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  inconvenience 
of  admitting  innovation  in  things  once  settled  by  mature 
deliberation/'*  And  he  had  already  strictly  enjoined  the 
bishops  to  proceed  against  all  their  dergy  who  did  not  ob- 
serve the  prescribed  order  t;  a  command  which  Bancroft, 
who  about  this  time  followed  Whitgift  in  the  primacy,  did 
not  wait  to  have  repeated.  But  the  most  enormous  out- 
rage on  the  civil  rights  of  these  men  was  the  commitment 
to  prison  of  ten  among  those  who  had  presented  the  AiClle- 
nary  Petition ;  the  judges  having  dedared  in  the  star* 
chamber,  that  it  was  an  oifence  fineable  at  ^scredon,  and 
very  near  to  treason  and  felony,  as  it  tended  to  sedition  and 
rebellion,  t  By  such  beginnings  did  the  house  of  Stuart 
indicate  the  course  it  would  steer. 

An  entire  year  elapsed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  season  in  London,  before  James  summoned  his 
6rst  parliament.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  more  politic 
to  have  chosen  some  other  city ;  for  the  length  of  this  in- 
terval gave  time  to  form  a  disadvantageous  estimate  of  his 
administration,  and  to  alienate  beyond  recovery  the  puritanical 
party.  Libels  were  already  in  circulation,  reflecting  with  a 
sharpness  never  before  known  on  the  king's  personal  be- 
haviour, whichpresented  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  that  of 
Elizabeth.  §     The  nation,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  cheated  itself 


*  Strype's  Whitgift*  587.     How  de-  citiI  state  should  be  purged  and  restored 

sirous  men  not  at  all  connected  in  faction  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made  every 

with  the  puritans  were  of  amendments  in  three  or  four  years  in  parliament  assem- 

the  church,  appears  by  a  tract  of  Baoon»  bled,  devising  remedies  as  fast  as  time 

written,  as  it  seems,  about  the  end  of  breedeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise  tbe 

]  60S,  vol.  i.   p.  387.  —  He  excepts  to  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue 

several  matters  of  ceremony;    the  cap  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no 

and  surplice,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  alteration  now  for  these  forty-five  yean 

use  of  organs,  the  form  of  absolution,  or  more?** 

lay- baptism,  &c.     And  inveighs  against  f  Strype*s  WfaHgift,  587. 

the  abuse  of  excommunication,  against  \  Neai,  4S8.     Winwood,  iL  36. 

non-residence  and  pluralities,  the   oath  §  See  one  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  toI.  a, 

ex-o(ficio,  the  sole  exercise  of  ordination  p.  144.,  entitled  **  Advertisements  of  a 

and  jurisdiction  by  the  bishop,  conceiving  Loyal  Subject,  drawn  from  the  Obsenra- 

that  the  dean  and  chapter  should  always  tion  of  the   People's  Speeehea."      This 

assent,  &c      And,   in  his  predominant  appears  to  have  been  written  before  tbe 

spirit  of  improvement,  asks,  **  Why  the  meeting  of  parliament.      The   French 
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into  a  persaasion,  that  it  had  borne  that  princess  more  affec* 
doD  than  it  had  really  felt,  e&^>ecially  in  her  latter  years  ; 
the  sorrow  of  .subjects  for  deceased  monarchs  being  often 
rather  inspired  by  a  sense  of  evil  than  a  recollection  of  good. 
James,  however,  little  heeded  the  popular  voice,  satisfied 
with  the  fulsome  and  preposterous  adulation  of  his  court,  and 
intent  on  promulgating  certain  maxims  concerning  the  dignity 
and  power  of  princes,  which  he  had  already  announced  in  his 
discoarse  on  the  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  printed  some 
years  before  in  Scotland.  In  this  treatise,  after  laying  it 
down  that  monarchy  is  the  true  pattern  of  divinity,  and  prov- 
ing the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  rather  singularly,  from 
that  passage  in  die  book  of  Samuel  where  the  prophet  so 
forcibly  paints  the  miseries  of  absolute  power,  he  denies  that 
the  kings  of  Scotland  owe  their  crown  to  any  primary  con- 
tract, Fergus,  their  progenitor,  having  conquered  the  country 
with  his  Irish :  and  advances  more  alarming  tenets,  as  that 
the  king  ntiakes  daily  statutes  and  ordinances  enjdning  such 
pains  thereto  as  he  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice  of  par- 
liament or  estates ;  that  general  laws  made  publicly  in  par- 
liament may  by  the  king's  authority  be  mitigated  or  suspended 
upon  causes  only  known  to  him ;  and  that,  '*  although  a  good 
king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according  to  the  law,  yet 
he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will  and  for  example- 
giving  to  his  subjects."  *  These  doctrines,  if  not  absolutely 
novel,  seemed  peculiarly  indecent,  as  well  as  dangerous,  from 
the  mouth  of  a  sovereign.  Yet  they  proceeded  far  more 
from  James's  self-conceit  and  pique  against  the  rq)ublican 
spirit  of  presbyterianism  than  from  his  love  of  power,  which 
(in  its  exercise  I  mean,  as  distinguished  from  its  possession) 
he  did  not  feel  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  either  his  prede- 
cessor or  his  son. 

In  the  proclamation  for  calling  together  his  first  parliar 
ment,  the  king,  after  dilating,  as  was  his  favourite  practice, 
on  a  series  of  rather  common  truths  in  very  good  language, 
diarges  all  persons  interested  in  the  choice  of  knights  for  the 
shire  to  select  them  out  of  the  principal  knights  or  gentlemen 

•mlmndon.    Sully    and    La    Boderie,    tiers,  as  their  private  letters  show,  dis- 

tfaought  most  contemptibly  of  the  king,     liked  and  derided  him. 

Un|M>  ToL  iz.  p.  107.     His  own  couf-        *  King  James's  Works,  p.  207. 
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Parliament  witbin  the  couDtv ;  and  for  the  burgesses,  that 
byanirre-  choice  06  made  ot  men  oi  sumciency  and  discretioo, 
cumation.  without  desire  to  please  parents  and  friends,  that 
often  speak  for  their  children  or  kindred ;  avoiding  per- 
sons noted  in  religion  for  their  superstitious  blindness  one 
way,  or  for  their  turbulent  humour  otherways.  We  do 
command,  he  says,  that  no  bankrupts  or  outlaws  be  chosen, 
but  men  of  known  good  behaviour  and  sufficient  livelihood. 
The  sheriffs  are  charged  not  to  direct  a  writ  to  any  ancient 
town  being  so  ruined  that  there  are  not  residents  sufficient 
to  make  such  choice,  and  of  whom  such  lawful  election  may 
be  made.  All  returns  are  to  be  filed  in  chancery,  and  if 
any  be  found  contrary  to  this  proclamation,  the  same  to  be 
rejected  as  unlawful  and  insufficient,  and  the  place  to  be  fined 
for  making  it ;  and  any  one  elected  contrary  to  the  purport, 
effect,  and  true  meaning  of  this  proclamation,  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.* 

Such  an  assumption  of  control  over  parliamentary  elections 
Quettion  of  was  a  Gflaringf  infrinefement  of  those  privilecres  which 
and  Good-  the  housc  of  commons  had  been  steadily  and  suc- 
tion, cessfully  asserting  in  the  late  reign.  An  opportu- 
nity very  soon  occurred  of  contesting  this  important  point. 
At  the  election  for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  sir  Francis 
Goodwin  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  sir  John  For- 
tescue,  a  privy  councillor,  and  the  writ  returned  into  chancery. 
Goodwin  having  been  some  years  before  outlawed,  the  return 
was  sent  back  to  the  sheriff,  as  contrary  to  the  late  procla- 
mation ;  and,  on  a  second  election,  sir  John  Fortescue  was 
chosen.  This  matter  being  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  house  of  commons  a  very  few  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  session,  gave  rise  to  their  first  struggle  with  the  new 
king.  It  was  resolved,  after  hearing  the  whole  case,  and 
arguments  by  members  on  both  sides,  that  Goodwin  was 
lawfully  elected  and  returned,  and  ought  to  be  received. 
The  first  notice  taken  of  this  was  by  the  lords,  who  re- 
quested that  this  might  be  discussed  in  a  conference  between 
the  two  houses,  before  any  other  matter  should  be  proceeded 
in.     The  commons  returned  for  answer  that  they  conceived 

•  Pari.  Hist  I  967. 
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k  not  according  to  the  honour  of  the  house  to  give  account 
of  any  of  their  proceedings.  The  lords  replied,  that  having 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  the  matter,  he  desired  there 
might  be  a  conference  thereon  between  the  two  houses. 
Upon  this  message,  the  commons  came  to  a  resolution 
that  the  speaker  with  a  numerous  deputation  of  members 
should  attend  his  majesty,  and  report  the  reasons  of  their 
proceedings  in  Goodwin's  case.  In  this  conference  with 
the  king,  as  related  by  the  speaker,  it  appears  that  he  had 
shown  some  degree  of  chagrin,  and  insisted  that  the  house 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  returns,  which  could  only  be 
corrected  by  the  court  of  chancery ;  and  that  since  they 
derived  all  matters  of  privilege  from  him  and  his  grant,  he 
expected  they  should  not  be  turned  against  him.  He  ended 
by  directing  the  house  to  confer  with  the  judges.  After  a 
d^te,  which  seems,  from  the  minutes  in  the  journals,  to 
bave  been  rather  warm,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  not  to 
have  a  conference  with  the  judges  ;  but  the  reasons  of  the 
house's  proceeding  were  laid  before  the  king  in  a  written 
statement  or  memorial,  answering  the  several  objections  that 
his  majesty  had  alleged.  This  they  sent  to  the  lords,  re- 
questing them  to  deliver  it  to  the  king,  and  to  be  mediators 
in  behalf  of  the  house  for  his  majesty's  satisfaction  ;  a  mes- 
sage in  radier  a  lower  tone  than  they  had  previously  taken. 
The  king,  sending  for  the  speaker  privately,  told  him  that  he 
was  now  distracted  in  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  ; 
and,  for  his  further  satisfaction,  desired  and  commanded,  as 
an  absolute  king,  that  there  should  be  a  conference  between 
the  house  and  the  judges.  Upon  this  unexpected  message, 
says  the  journal,  there  grew  some  amazement  and  silence. 
But  at  last  one  stood  up  and  said :  **  The  prince's  command 
is  hke  a  thunderbolt ;  his  command  upon  our  allegiance  like 
die  roaring  of  a  lion.  To  his  command  there  is  no  contra- 
diction ;  but  how  or  in  what  manner  we  should  now  proceed 
to  perform  obedience,  that  will  be  the  question."  *  It  was 
resolved  to  confer  with  the  judges  in  presence  of  the  king 
and  council.  In  this  second  conference,  the  king,  after  some 
favourable  expressions  towards  the  house,  and  conceding  that 
)t  was  a  court  of  record,  and  judge  of  returns,  though  not 

*  Commons*  Journals,  i.  166. 
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exclusively  of  the  chancery,  suggested  that  both  Goodwin 
and  Fortescue  should  be  set  aside,  by  issuing  a  new  writ. 
This  compromise  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  commoosy  after  the  dispute  had  lasted  nearly  three 
weeks/  They  have  been  considered  as  victorious,  upon  the 
whole,  in  this  contest,  though  they  apparently  fell  short  in 
the  result  of  what  they  had  obtained  some  years  before.  Bat 
no  attempt  was  ever  afterwards  made  to  dispute  their  exclu* 
sive  jurisdiction,  t 

The  commons  were  engaged  during  this  session  in  the 
sMri«7*t  defence  of  another  privilege,  to  which  they  annexed 
Xge.  ^^'  perhaps  a  disproportionate  importance.  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley,  a  member,  having  been  taken  in  execution  on  a  pri- 
vate debt  before  their  meeting,  and  the  warden  of  the  Reei 
prison  refusing  to  deliver  him  up,  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
obtain  his  release.  Several  methods  were  projected ;  among 
which,  that  of  sending  a  party  of  members  with  the  seijeant 
and  his  mace,  to  force  open  the  prison,  was  carried  on  a 
division  ;  but  the  speaker  hinting  that  such  a  vigorous  mea- 
sure would  expose  them  individually  to  prosecution  as  tres- 
passers, it  was  prudently  abandoned.  The  warden,  though 
committed  by  the  house  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  continued 
obstinate,  conceiving  that  by  releasing  his  prisoner  he  should 
become  answerable  for  the  debt.  They  were  evidently  reluc- 
tant to  solicit  the  king's  interference ;  but,  aware  at  length 
that  their  own  authority  was  insufficient,  **  the  vice-chamber- 
lain,"  according  to  a  memorandum  in  the  journals,  ^'  was  pri- 
vately instructed  to  go  to  the  king,  and  humbly  desire  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  command  the  warden,  on  his  allegiance, 
to  deliver  up  sir  Thomas ;  not  as  petitioned  for  by  the  house, 
but  as  if  himself  thought  it  fit,  out  of  his  own  gracious  judg- 
ment.''    By  this  stratagem,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  they  saved 


*  It  appeara  that  some  of  the  more  speaker  ezpreasing  his  acqoieaeenee.    Id. 

eager  patriots  were  disatisfied  at  the  con-  168. 

cession  made  by  vacating  Goodwin's  seat,         f  Commons'  Journals,  1 47»  &e. ;  Pari, 

and  said  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  Hist 997. ;  Carte,  iii.  7S0.  who  gives,  on 

the  reproach  of  inconstancy  and  levity,  this  oooasioDf  a  review  of  the  earlier  eases 

'*  But  the  acclamation  of  the  house  was,  where  the  house  had  entered  on  matters 

that  it  was  a  testimony  of  our  duty,  and  of  election.     See  also  a  rather  curious 

no  levity."     It  was  thought  expedient,  letter  of  Cecil  in  Win  wood's  Memorials, 

however,    to    save    their    honour,    that  ii.  18.,  where  he  artfully  endeavours  to 

Goodwin  should  send  a  letter  to  the  treat  the  matter  as  of  little  importance. 
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the  point  of  honour,  and  recovered  their  member.*  The 
warden's  apprehensions,  however,  of  exposing  himself  to  an 
action  for  the  escape  gave  rise  to  a  statute,  which  empowers 
the  creditor  to  sue  out  a  new  execution  against  any  one  who 
sba]}  be  delivered  by  virtue  of  his  privilege  of  parliament, 
after  that  shall  have  expired,  and  discharges  from  liability 
those  out  of  whose  custody  such  persons  shall  be  delivered. 
This  is  the  first  legislative  recognition  of  privilege.t  The 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  is  a  proviso  subjoined  to 
the  act,  '<  That  nothing  therein  contained  shall  extend  to  the 
diminiddng  of  any  punishment  to  be  hereafter,  by  censure  in 
parliament,  inflicted  upon  any  person  who  hereafter  shall 
make  or  procure  to  be  made  any  such  arrest  as  is  aforesaid." 
The  right  of  conomitment,  in  such  cases  at  least,  by  a  vote  of 
the  house  of  commons,  is  here  unequivocally  maintained. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  complaints  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses  preferred  by  this  house  of  commons,  as  by  compunt* 
those  that  had  gone  before  them.  James,  by  siding  ^'s^^^^^^ 
openly  with  the  bishops,  had  given  alarm  to  the  reforming 
party.  It  was  anticipated  that  he  would  go  farther  than  his 
predecessor,  whose  uncertain  humour,  as  well  as  the  inclina- 
tions of  some  of  her  advisers,  had  materially  counterbalanced 
Ae  dislike  she  entertained  of  the  innovators.  A  code  of  new 
canons  had  recently  been  established  in  convocation  with  the 
king^s  assent,  obligatory  perhaps  upon  the  clergy,  but  tend- 
ing to  set  up  an  unwarranted  authority  over  the  whole  nation ; 
imposing  oaths  and  exacting  securities  in  certain  cases  from 
the  laity,  and  aiming  at  the  exclusion  of  non-conformists  from 
itU  civil  rights.  1^  Against  these  canons,  as  well  as  various 
other  grievances,  the  commons  remonstrated  in  a  conference 
with  the  upper  house,  but  with  little  immediate  effect.  §   They 

*  Commons*  Journals,  page  1 55,  See. ;  here  said,  that  a  bill  restraining  excom- 

Ftrl  Hist.  1028. ;  Carte,  734.  munioations  passed  into  a  law,  which  does 

t  1  Jsc.  i.  c.  IS.  not  appear  to  be  true,  though  James  him- 

t  By  one  of  these  canons,  all  persons  self  had  objected  to  their  frequency.     I 

affiiming  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  cannot  trace  such  a  bill  in  the  journals 

to  be  erroneous  are  excommunicated  ipso  beyond  the  committee,  nor  is  it  in  the 

f"^ ;  consequently  become  incapable  of  statute-book.     The  fact  is,  that  the  king 

^Mog  witnesses,  of  suing  for  their  debts,  desired  the  house  to  confer  on  the  sub- 

^    Neal,  428.     But  the  courts  of  law  ject  with   the  convocation,  which  they 

^disregarded  these  ipso  facto  ezoommuni-  justly  deemed  unprecedented,  and  dero- 

cations.  gatory  to  their  privileges;  but  offered  to 

f  Somers   Tracts,   ii.    14.;    Journals,  confer  with  the  bishops,  as  lords  of  par- 

199.235.  238.;  ParL  Hist  1067.     It  ii  liament.     Journals,  173. 
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made  a  more  remarkable  effort  in  attacking  some  public  mis- 
chiefs of  a  temporal  nature,  which,  though  long  the  theme 
of  general  murmurs,  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  ancient 
and  undisputed  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Complaints  were 
uttered,  and  innovations  projected,  by  the  commons  of  1604, 
which  EHizabeth  would  have  met  with  an  angry  message,  and 
perhaps  visited  with  punishment  on  the  proposers.  James, 
however,  was  not  entirely  averse  to  some  of  the  projected 
alterations,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  a  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. The  two  principal  grievances  were  purveyance 
and  the  incidents  of  military  tenure.  The  former  had  been 
restrained  by  not  less  than  diirty-six  statutes,  as  the  commons 
assert  in  a  petition  to  the  king ;  in  spite  of  which  the  im- 
pressing of  carts  and  carriages,  and  the  exaction  of  victuals 
for  the  king^s  use,  at  prices  far  below  the  true  value,  and  in 
quantity  beyond  what  was  necessary,  continued  to  prevail 
under  authority  of  commissions  from  the  board  of  green  cloth, 
and  was  enforced,  in  case  of  demur  or  resistance,  by  imprison- 
ment under  their  warrant.  The  purveyors,  indeed,  are  de- 
scribed as  living  at  free  quarters  upon  the  country,  felling 
woods  without  the  owners'  consent,  and  commanding  labour 
with  little  or  no  recompence.*  Purveyance  was  a  very  ancient 
topic  of  remonstrance  ;  but  both  the  inadequate  revenues  of 
the  crown,  and  a  supposed  dignity  attached  to  this  royal  right 
of  spoil,  had  prevented  its  abolition  from  being  attempted. 
But  the  commons  seemed  still  more  to  trench  on  the  pride 
of  our  feudal  monarchy,  when  they  proposed  to  take  away 
guardianship  in  chivalry  ;  that  lucrative  tyranny,  bequeathed 
by  Norman  conquerors,  the  custody  of  every  military  tenant's 
estate  until  he  should  arrive  at  twenty-one,  without  account* 
ing  for  the  profits.  ^Fhis,  among  other  grievances,  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  in  which  Bacon  took  an  active  share« 
They  obtained  a  conference  on  this  subject  with  the  lords, 
who  refused  to  agree  to  a  bill  for  taking  guardianship  in 
chivalry  away,  but  offered  to  join  in  a  petition  for  that  purpose 
to  the  king,  since  it  could  not  be  called  a  wrong,  having  been 
patiently  endured  by  their  ancestors  as  well  as  themselves, 
and  being  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  land.     In  the  end  the 

*  Bacoii*s  Works,  L  624.;  Journals,  190.  215. 
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lords  advised  to  drop  the  matter  for  the  present,  as  somewhat 
Qoseasonable  in  the  king's  first  parliament* 

hi  the  midst  of  these  testimonies  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  house  of  commons 
liad  not  felt  much  willingness  to  greet  the  new  sovereign 
widi  a  subsidy.  No  demand  had  been  made  upon  them,  far 
less  any  proof  given  of  the  king's  exigencies ;  and  they 
donbdess  knew  by  experience,  that  an  obstinate  determination 
Dot  to  yield  to  any  of  their  wishes  would  hardly  be  shaken 
bjr  a  liberal  grant  6f  money.  They  had  even  passed  the  usual 
Inll  granting  tonnage  and  poundi^e  for  life,  with  certain  re- 
servations that  gave  the  court  offence,  and  which  apparently 
they  afterwards  omitted.  But  there  was  so  little  disposition 
to  do  any  thing  farther,  that  the  king  sent  a  message  to  ex- 
press his  desire  that  the  commons  would  not  enter  upon  the 
business  of  a  subsidy,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would  not 
take  onkindly  their  omission.  By  this  artifice,  which  was 
nither  transparent,  he  avoided  the  not  improbable  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  proposal  rejected.! 

The  king^s  discontent  at  the  proceedings  of  this  session, 
whidi  he  seems  to  have  rather  strongly  expressed  common.' 
in  some  speech  to  the  commons  that  has  not  been  on^"^ 
recorded  t,  gave  rise  to  a  very  remarkable  vindi-  •***"• 
cation,  prepared  by  a  committee  at  the  house's  command, 
and  entitled  *^  A  Form  of  Apology  and  Satisfaction  to  be  de- 
livered to  his  Majesty,"  though  such  may  not  be  deemed  the 
iQOst  appropriate  title.  It  contains  a  full  and  pertinent  justi- 
fication of  all  those  proceedings  at  which  James  had  taken 
ombrage,  and  asserts,  with  respectful  boldness  and  in  explicit 
language,  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  parliament* 
If  the  English  monarchy  had  been  reckoned  as  absolute  under 
die  Plants^enets  and  Tudors,  as  Hume  has  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear,  the  commons  of  1604  must  have  made  a 
surprising  advance  in  their  notions  of  freedom  since  the  king's 
^icoession.  Adverting  to  what  they  call  the  misinformation 
openly  delivered  to  his  majesty  in  three  things ;  namely,  that 
their  privileges  were  not  of  right,  but  of  grace  only,  renewed 
every  parliament  on  petition ;  that  they  are  no  court  of  record, 

*  Commons' Journals,  150,  &c.  f  Journals,  246. 

f  Journaby  230. 
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nor  yet  a  court  that  can  command  view  of  records ;  that  the 
examination  of  the  returns  of  writs  for  knights  and  burgesses 
is  without  their  compass,  and  belonging  to  the  chancery: 
assertions,  they  say,  *^  tending  directly  and  apparently  to  die 
utter  overthrow  of  the  very  fundamental  privileges  of  our 
house,  and  therein  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole 
commons  of  your  realm  of  England,  which  they  and  their 
ancestors,  from  time  immemorial,  have  undoubtedly  enjoyed 
under  your  majesty's  most  noble  progenitors ; ''  and  against 
which  they  expressly  protest,  as  derogatory  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  true  dignity  and  authority  of  parliament,  de- 
siring ^*  that  such  their  protestations  might  be  recorded  to  all 
posterity ;"  they  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  ^^1.  That  their 
privileges  and  liberties  are  their  right  and  inheritance,  no  less 
than  their  very  lands  and  goods ;  2.  That  they  cannot  be 
withheld  from  them,  denied  or  impaired,  but  with  apparent 
wrong  to  the  whole  state  of  the  realm ;  3.  That  their  making 
request,  at  the  beginning  of  a  parliament,  to  enjoy  their  pri- 
vilege, is  only  an  act  of  manners,  and  does  not  weaken  their 
right ;  4.  That  their  house  is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  been 
ever  so  esteemed ;  5.  That  there  is  not  the  highest  standing 
court  in  this  land  that  ought  to  enter  into  competition,  either 
for  dignity  or  authority,  with  this  high  court  of  parliament, 
which,  with  his  majesty's  royal  assent,  gives  law  to  other 
courts,  but  from  other  courts  receives  neither  laws  nor 
orders ;  6.  That  the  house  of  commons  is  the  sole  proper 
judge  of  return  of  all  such  writs,  and  the  election  of  all  such 
members  as  belong  to  it,  without  which  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion were  not  entire/'  They  aver  that  in  this  session  the 
privileges  of  the  house  have  been  more  universally  and  dan- 
gerously impugned  than  ever,  as  they  suppose,  since  the 
beginnings  of  parliaments.  That  '<in  regard  to  the  late 
queen's  sex  and  age,  and  much  more  upon  care  to  avoid  all 
trouble,  which  by  wicked  practice  might  have  been  drawn  to 
impeach  the  quiet  of  his  majesty's  right  in  the  succession, 
those  actions  were  then  passed  over  which  they  hoped  in 
succeeding  times  to  redress  and  rectify ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  this  parliament,  not  privileges,  but  the  whole  free- 
dom of  the  parliament  and  realm,  had  been  hewed  from 
them."      "  What  cause,"    they  proceed,    "  we,  your  poor 
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oommoQS,  have  to  WBtch  over  our  privileges,  is  manifest  in 
itsdf  to  all  men.  The  prerogatives  of  princes  may  easily  and 
do  daily  grow.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  are  for  the 
most  part  at  an  everlastmg  stand.  They  may  be  by  good 
providence  and  care  preserved ;  but  being  once  lost,  are  not 
recovered  bat  with  much  disquiet.''  They  then  enter  in  de« 
tail  on  the  varioos  matters  that  had  arisen  during  the  session, 
—  the  business  of  Goodwin's  election,  of  Shirley's  arrest, 
and  some  smaller  matters  of  privilege  to  which  my  limits 
bave  not  permitted  me  to  allude.  **  We  thought  not,"  speak- 
ing of  die  first,  **  that  the  judges'  opinion,  which  yet  in  due 
place  we  greatly  reverence,  being  delivered  what  the  common 
law  was,  which  extends  only  to  inferior  and  standing  courts, 
OQglit  to  bring  any  prejudice  to  this  high  court  of  parliament, 
whose  power  being  above  the  law  is  not  founded  on  the  com* 
monlaw,  bat  have  their  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to 
themselves."  They  vindicate  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
redress  of  religious  and  public  grievances :  *^  Your  majesty 
would  be  misinformed,"  they  tell  him,  '*  if  any  man  should 
deliver  that  the  kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in 
themselves,  either  to  alter  religion^  which  God  defend  should 
be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  man  whatsoever,  or  to  make 
any  laws  concerning  the  same,  otherwise  than  as  in  temporal 
causes,  by  consent  of  parliament.  We  have  and  shall  at  all 
times  by  our  oaths  acknowledge,  that  your  majesty  is  sove- 
rdgn  lord  and  supreme  governor  in  both."*  Such  was  the 
voice  of  the  English  commons  in  1604,  at  the  commencement 
of  diat  great  conflict  for  their  liberties,  which  is  measured  by 
the  line  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
apology  was  ever  delivered  to  the  king,  though  he  seems  to 
aUnde  to  it  in  a  letter  written  to  one  of  his  ministers  about 
the  same  time.t 

*  Pari  HisL  1030.,  from  Petyt's  Jus  frequent  than  had  ever  been  known,  so 

Foiiaisentarium,  the  earliest  book,  as  fitr  that  fresh  seats  were  required.   Journals, 

»  I  know,  where  thb  important  docu-  141. 

B»t  IS  preserved.  The  entry  on  the  f  *'  My  faithfril  S,  such  is  now  my  mis- 
Journals,  p.  243.,  contains  only  the  first  fortune,  as  I  must  be  for  this  time  secre- 
paragraph.  Hume  and  Carte  have  been  tary  to  the  devil  in  answering  your  letters 
Ignorant  of  it  It  is  just  alluded  to  by  directed  unto  him.  >«  That  the  entering 
RApin.  now  into  the  matter  of  the  subsidy  should 

It  was  remarked  that  the  attendance  be  deferred  until  the  council's  next  meet- 

of  members  in  this  sesnon  was  more  ing  with  me,  I  think  no  ways  convenient, 

X  2 
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The  next  session,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  some  desperate  men  to  blow  up  both 

Session  1606.    ^  ^         X  -,.  f,  «  it/* 

houses  oi  parliament  with  gunpowder  on  the  day  oi 
their  meeting,  did  not  produce  much  worthy  of  our  notice*  A 
bill  to  regulate,  or  probably  to  suppress,  purveyance  was  thrown 
out  by  tlie  lords.  The  commons  sent  up  another  bill  to  die 
same  effect,  which  the  upper  house  rejected  without  discus* 
sion,  by  a  rule  then  perhaps  first  established,  that  the  same 
bill  could  not  be  proposed  twice  in  one  session.*  They 
voted  a  liberal  subsidy,  which  the  king,  who  had  reigned 
three  years  without  one,  had  just  cause  to  require.  For 
though  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  soon  after  his 
accession,  yet  the  late  queen  had  left  a  debt  of  400,0(X)/«y 
and  other  charges  had  fallen  on  the  crown.  But  the  bill  for 
this  subsidy  lay  a  good  while  in  the  house  of  commons,  who 
came  to  a  vote  that  it  should  not  pass  till  their  list  of  griev- 
ances was  ready  to  be  presented.     No  notice  was  taken  of 

especially  for  three  reasons.  First,  ye  see  as  in  all  things  else  that  concern  mee, 
it  has  bin  already  longest  delayd  of  any  wrack  both  roe  and  all  my  Posterity. 
thing,  and  yet  yee  see  the  lower  house  Yee  may  impart  this  to  little  lO  and 
are  ever  the  longer  the  further  from  it ;  bigg  Suffolk.  And  so  Farewell  from  roy 
and  (as  in  every  thing  that  concerns  mee)  Wildernesse,  w^^  I  had  rather  live  in 
delay  of  time  does  never  turn  them  to-  (as  God  shall  judge  mee)  like  an  Her- 
wards  mee,  but,  by  the  contrary,  every  mite  in  this  Forrest,  then  be  a  Kin|^ 
hour  breedeth  a  new  trick  of  contradiction  over  such  a  People  as  the  pack  of  Puri- 
amongst  them,  and  every  day  produces  tans  are  that  over-rules  the  lower-house, 
new  matter  of  sedition,  so  fertile  are  J.  R.** 
their  brains  in  ever  buttering  forth  ve-  (MS.  penes  autorem.) 
nome.  Next,  the  Parlt.  is  now  so  very  I  cannot  tell  who  is  addressed  in  this 
near  an  end,  as  this  matter  can  suffer  no  letter  by  the  numeral  3 ;  perhaps  the  earl 
longer  delay.  And  thirdly,  if  this  be  of  Dunbar.  By  10  we  must  doubtless 
not  granted  unto  before  they  receive  my  understand  Salisbury, 
answer  unto  their  petition,  it  needs  never  *  Pari.  Hist.  Journals,  S74.  S78,  &c. 
to  be  moved,  for  the  will  of  man  or  In  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  this 
angel  cannot  devise  a  pleasing  answer  to  bill,  Mr.  Hare,  a  member,  spoke  so 
their  proposition,  except  I  should  pull  warmly,  as  to  give  their  lordships  offence^ 
the  crown  not  only  from  my  own  head,  and  to  incur  some  reprehension.  **  You 
but  also  from  the  head  of  all  those  that  would  have  thought,**  says  sir  Tbomaa 
shall  succeed  unto  mee,  and  lay  it  down  Hoby,  <*that  Hare  and  Hyde  represented 
at  their  feet.  And  that  freedom  of  utter-  two  tribunes  of  the  people.*  Sloane  MSS. 
ing  my  thoughts,  which  no  extremity,  4161.  But  the  commons  resented  this 
strait  nor  peril  of  my  life  could  ever  be-  infringement  on  their  privileges,  and 
reave  mee  of  in  time  past,  shall  now  after  voting  that  Mr.  Hare  did  not  err 
remain  with  mee,  as  long  as  the  soul  in  his  employment  in  the  committee 
shall  with  the  body.  And  as  for  the  with  the  lords,  sent  a  message  to  inform 
Reservations  of  the  Bill  of  Tonnage  and  the  other  house  of  their  vote,  and  to  re- 
Poundage,  yee  of  the  Upper  House  must  quest  that  they  would  **  forbear  hereafter 
out  of  your  Love  and  Discretion  help  any  taxations  and  reprehensions  in  their 
it  again,  or  otherwise  they  will  in  this,  conferences.**   Journals,  Feb.  20.  and  2S. 
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these  till  the  next  session  beginning  in  November,  1606, 
when  the  king  returned  an  answer  to  each  of  the  sixteen 
articles  in  which  matters  of  grievance  were  alleged.  Of 
these  the  greater  part  refer  to  certain  grants  made  to  parti- 
enlar  persons  in  the  nature  of  monopolies ;  the  king  either 
defending  these  in  his  answer,  or  remitting  the  parties  to 
die  courts  of  law  to  try  their  legality.  The  princi-  union  with 
pal  business  of  this  third  session,  as  it  had  been  of  ddtatS. 
the  last,  was  James's  favourite  scheme  of  a  perfect  union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  It  may  be  collected, 
though  this  was  never  explicitly  brought  forward,  that  his 
views  extended  to  a  legislative  incorporation.*  But  in  all 
the  speeches  on  this  subject,  and  especially  his  own,  there  is  a 
want  of  distinctness  as  to  the  object  proposed.  He  dwells 
continually  upon  the  advantage  of  unity  of  laws,  yet  extols 
those  of  England  as  the  best,  which  the  Scots,  as  was  evi- 
dent, had  no  inclination  to  adopt.  Wherefore  then  was 
delay  to  be  imputed  to  our  English  parliament,  if  it  waited 
for  that  of  the  sister  kingdom  ?  And  what  steps  were  re- 
commended towards  this  measure,  that  the  commons  can  be 
said  to  have  declined,  except  only  the  naturalization  of  the 
ante-nati,  or  Soots  bom  before  the  king's  accession  to  our 
dirone,  which  could  only  have  a  temporary  effect  ?t     Yet 

*  Jouroak,  316.  naturalising  the  ante-nati.     In  this,  he 

An   acute    historical     critic     doubts  asserts  the    kingdom    not   to   be  fiilly 

^'^ber  James   aimed  at  an  union  of  peopled  ;    **  the  territories   of    France, 

^cgiaUtores,  though  suggested  by  Bacon.  Italy,  Flanders,  and  some  parts  of  Ger- 

I^g*s  Hist  of  Scotland,  iii.  17.     It  is  many,  do  in  equal  space  of  ground  bear 

^crtun  that  his  own  speeches  on  the  sub-  and   contain  a  fiir  greater   quantity  of 

JKt  do  not  mention  this ;  nor  do  I  know  people,  if  they  were  mustered  by  the 

tbat  it  was  ever  distinctly  brought  for-  poll ; "  and  even  goes  on  to  assert  the 

*>nl  by  the  government ;  yet  it  is  hard  population  to  have  been  more  consider- 

te  tee  how  the  incorporation  could  have  able  under  the  heptarchy. 

liKii  complete  without  it.     Bacon  not  f  '^  ^^  heid  by  twelve  judges  out  of 

only  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  fourteen,  in  Calvin's  case,  that  the  post- 

■Ogle   parliament,  but    the  alterations  nati,  or  Scots  bom  after  the  king's  aoces- 

Decasary  to  give  it  effect,  vol.  i.  p.  638. ;  sion,  were  natural  subjects  of  the  king  of 

"iggetting  that  the  previous  commission  England.     This  is  laid  down,  and  irre- 

of  lonJs  of  articles  might  be  adopted  for  sistibly   demonstrated,    by   Coke,    then 

loooe,  though  not  for  all,  purposes.   This  chief  justice,   with  his  abundant  legal 

of  itielf  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  learning.     State  Trials,  vol.  iL  559. 

thediktorinessofthe  English  parliament  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  high- 

Kor  vere  the  common  lawyers  who  sat  flying  creed  of  prerogative  mingled  itself 

in  the  house  much  better  pleased  with  intimately  with  this  question  of  natural- 

Baeon's  schemes  for  remodelling  all  our  isation  ;  which  was  much  argued  on  the 

l>vi^    See  his  speech,  vol.  i.  p.  654.,  for  monarchical  principle  of  personal  alio* 
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Hume,  ever  prone  to  eulogize  this  monarch  at  the  expense 
of  his  people,  while  he  bestows  merited  praise  on  his  speech 
in  favour  of  the  union,  which  is  upon  the  whole  a  well- 
written  and  judicious  performance,  charges  the  parliament 
with  prejudice,  reluctance,  and  obstinacy.  The  code,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  international  hostility,  those  numerous 
statutes  treating  the  northern  inhabitants  of  this  island  as 
foreigners  and  enemies,  were  entirely  abrogated.  And  if 
the  commons,  while  both  the  theory  of  our  own  oonstitutioii 
was  so  unsettled,  and  its  practice  so  full  of  abuse,  did  not 
precipitately  give  into  schemes  that  might  create  still  further 
difficulty  in  all  questions  between  the  crown  and  themselves, 
schemes,  too,  which  there  was  no  imperious  motive  for 
carrying  into  effect  at  that  juncture,  we  may  justly  consider 
it  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  wisdom  and  public  spirit. 
Their  slow  progress  however  in  this  favourite  measure,  which, 
though  they  could  not  refuse  to  entertain  it,  they  endeavoured 
to  defeat  by  interposing  delays  and  impediments,  gave  much 
offence  to  the  king,  which  he  expressed  in  a  speech  to  the 
two  houses,  with  the  haughtiness,  but  not  the  dignity,  of 
Elizabeth.  He  threatened  them  to  live  alternately  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  or  to  keep  his  court  at  York  ;  and  alluded,  with 
peculiar  acrimony,  to  certain  speeches  made  in  the  house, 
wherein  probably  his  own  fame  had  not  been  spared.*  **  I 
looked,"  he  says,  ^*  for  no  such  fruits  at  your  hands,  such 
personal  discourses  and  speeches,  which,  of  all  other,  I  looked 
you  should  avoid,  as  not  beseeming  the  gravity  of  your 
assembly.  I  am  your  king ;  I  am  placed  to  govern  you, 
and  shall  answer  for  your  errors ;  I  am  a  man  of  flesh  and 

glance  to  the  sovereign,  as  oppoaed  to  the  reign  is  not  due  by  the  law  or  constitii- 

half-republican  theory  that  lurked  in  the  tion  of  man.**  65it, 

contrary  proposition.  **  Allegiance/'  says         There  are  many   doubtful    positions 

lord  Bacon,  '*  is  of  a  greater  extent  and  scattered  through  the  judgment  in  this 

dimension  than  laws  or  kingdoms,  and  famous  case.     Its  surest  basis  is  the  long 

cannot  consist  by  the  laws  merely,  be-  series  of  precedents,  erineing  that  the 

eause  it  began  before  laws ;  it  continueth  natives  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Calais,  and 

after  laws,  and  it  is  in  vigour  when  laws  even  Normandy  and  Guienne,  while  these 

are  suspended  and  have  not  had  their  countries  appertained  to  the   kings  of 

force.**  Id.  596.    So  lord  Coke :  **  What-  England,   though  not  in  right    of  its 

soever  is  due  by  the  law  or  constitution  crown,  were  never  routed  aliens, 
of  man   may  be  altered  ;    but  natural        *  The  house  had  lately  expelled  ar 

legiance  or  obedience  of  the  subject  to  Christopher  Pigott  for  reflecting  on  the 

the  sovereign  cannot  be  altered  ;   ergo,  Scots  nation  in  a  speech.    Journals,  13th 

natural  legiance  or  obedience  to  the  sove-  Feb.  1607. 
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Uood,  and  have  mj  passions  and  affections  as  other  men ;  I 
pray  yon  do  not  too  far  move  me  to  do  that  which  my  power 
may  tonpt  me  unto.''  * 

It  is  most  probable,  as  experience  had  shown,  that  such  a 
demonstration  of  displeasure  from  Elizabeth  would  conttanai 
hare  ensured  the  repentant  submission  of  the  com-  itHmmthm 
moDs.  But,  within  a  few  years  of  the  most  un-  oommont. 
Iiroken  tranquillity,  there  had  been  one  of  those  changes  of 
popular  feelmg,  whidi  a  government  is  seldom  observant 
eoough  to  watch.  Two  springs  had  kept  in  play  the  ma- 
done  of  her  administration,  affection  and  fear ;  attachment 
arising  from  the  sense  of  dangers  endured,  and  glory  achieved 
for  her  people,  tempered,  though  not  subdued,  by  the  dread 
of  her  stem  courage  and  vindictive  rigour.  For  James  not 
a  particle  of  loyal  affection  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation, 
while  his  easy  and  pusillanimous,  though  choleric-,  disposition 
hid  gradually  diminished  those  sentiments  of  apprehension 
which  royal  frowns  used  to  excite.  The  commons,  after 
aome  angry  speeches,  resolved  to  make  known  to  the  king, 
through  the  speaker,  their  desire,  that  he  would  listen  to 
no  private  reports,  but  take  his  information  of  the  house's 
meaning  from  themselves  ;  that  he  would  give  leave  to  such 
persons  as  he  had  blamed  for  their  speeches  to  clear  them- 
selves in  his  hearing ;  and  that  he  would  by  some  gracious 
message  make  known  his  intention  that  they  should  deliver 
their  opinions  with  full  liberty,  and  without  fear.  The 
speaker  next  day  communicated  a  slight  but  civil  answer 
he  had  received  from  the  king,  importing  his  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  privileges,  especially  that  of  liberty  of  speech,  t 
llis,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  sending  a  message  a  few 
days  afterwards,  commenting  on  their  debates,  and  on  some 

*  Commons*  Journals,  366,  might  succeed,  by  what  the  lawyers  call 

The  journals  are  full  of  notes  of  these  remitter,  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  British 

loDg  discussions  about  the  union  in  1604,  kings  before  Julius  Caesar,  which  would 

^606,  1607,  and  even  1610.     It  is  easy  supersede  Magna  Charta:  p.  185. 

to  perceive  a  jealousy  that  the  preroga-  James  took  the  title  of  King  of  Great 

txve  by  some  means  or  other  would  be  Britain  in  the  second  year  of  bis  reign, 

tbe  gainer.     The  very  change  of  name  Lord  Bacon  drew  a  well-written  procla- 

to  Great  Britain  was  objected  to.     One  matiou  on  that  occasion.     Bacon,  i.  621, 

>^d,  ve  cannot  le^late  for  Great  Bri-  Rymer,  xvi.  603.     But  it  was,  not  long 

^in:  p.  186.     Another,  with  more  asto-  afterwards,  abandoned, 

^hing  sagacity,  feared  that  the  king  f  Commons*  Journals,  p.  870. 

X  4 
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clauses  they  had  introduced  into  the  bill  for  the  abolitioii  of 
all  hostile  laws/  And  a  petition  having  been  prepared  by 
a  committee  under  the  house's  direction  for  better  execution 
of  the  laws  against  recusants,  the  speaker,  on  its  being 
moved  that  the  petition  be  read,  said  that  his  majesty  had 
taken  notice  of  the  petition  as  a  thing  belonging  to  himsdf, 
concerning  which  it  was  needless  to  press  him.  This  inter- 
ference provoked  some  members  to  resent  it,  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberties.  The  speaker  replied  that  there  were 
many  precedents  in  the  late  queen's  time,  where  she  had 
restrained  the  house  from  meddling  in  politics  of  divers 
kinds.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  committee  *^  to  seardi 
for  precedents  of  ancient  as  well  as  later  times  that  do 
concern  any  messages  from  the  sovereign  magistrate,  king  or 
queen  of  this  realm,  touching  petitions  offered  to  the  house 
of  commons.''  The  king  now  interposed  by  a  second  mes- 
sage, that,  though  the  petition  were  such  as  the  like  had  not 
been  read  in  the  house,  and  contained  matter  whereof  the 
house  could  not  properly  take  knowledge,  yet  if  they  thought 
good  to  have  it  read,  he  was  not  against  ike  reading.  And 
the  commons  were  so  well  satisfied  with  this  concession,  that 
no  further  proceedings  were  had  ;  and  the  petition,  says  the 
journal,  was  at  lengtii,  with  general  liking,  agreed  to  sleep. 
It  contained  some  strong  remonstrances  against  ecclesiastic^ 
abuses,  and  in  favour  of  the  deprived  and  silenced  puritans, 
but  such  as  the  house  had  often  before  in  various  modes 
brought  forward,  t 

The  ministry  betrayed,  in  a  still  more  pointed  manner, 
their  jealousy  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  commons 
with  the  conduct  of  public  a&irs  in  a  business  of  a  different 
nature.  The  pacification  concluded  with  Spain  in  1604,  very 
much  against  the  general  wish  1^,  had  neither  removed  all 

*  p.  377.  restored  to  the  owners.  Rymer,  xtL  5^6. 
•\  Commons'  Journals,  p.  384.  He  had  been  used  to  ^l  the  Dutch 
I  James  entertained  the  strange  notion  rebels,  and  was  probably  kept  with  diffi- 
that  the  war  with  Spain  ceased  by  his  culty  by  Cecil  from  displaying  his  par- 
accession  to  the  throne.  By  a  proclama-  tiality  still  more  outrageously.  Carte, 
tion  dated  23d  June,  1603,  he  permits  iil  714.  All  the  council,  except  this 
his  subjects  to  keep  such  ships  as  had  minister,  are  said  to  have  been  favourable 
been  captured  by  them  before  the  24th  to  peace.  Id.  938. 
April,  but  orders  all  taken  since  to  be 
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grounds  of  dispute  between  the  governments,  nor  allayed  the 
dislike  of  the  nations.  Spain  advanced  in  that  age  the  most 
preposterous  claims  to  an  exclusive  navigation  beyond  the 
tropic,  and  to  the  sole  possession  of  the  American  continent; 
while  the  English  merchants,  mindful  of  the  lucrative  adven- 
tures of  the  queen's  reign,  could  not  be  restrained  from  tres- 
passmg  (Ml  the  rich  harvest  of  the  Indies  by  contraband  and 
sometimes  piratical  voyages.  These  conflicting  interests  led 
of  course  to  mutual  complaints  of  maritime  tyranny  and 
fraud;  neither  likely  to  be  ill-founded,  where  the  one  party 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  the  despotic  exercise  of  vast 
power,  as  the  other  by  boldness  and  cupidity.  It  was  the 
prevailing  bias  of  the  king's  temper  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  Spain,  or  rather  to  court  her  with  undisguised  and  im- 
politic partiality.^  But  this  so  much  thwarted  the  preju- 
dices of  his  subjects  that  no  part  perhaps  of  his  administration 
had  such  a  disadvantageous  effect  on  his  popularity.  The 
merchants  presented  to  the  commons,  in  this  session  of 
1607,  a  petition  upon  the  grievances  they  sustained  from 
Spain,  entering  into  such  a  detail  of  alleged  cruelties  as  was 
Hkely  to  exasperate  that  assembly.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  for  a  considerable  time,  when,  after  receiving  the  report 
of  a  conunittee  on  the  subject,  the  house  prayed  a  conference 
with  the  lords.  They,  who  acted  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing session  as  the  mere  agents  of  government,  intimated  in 
their  reply,  that  they  thought  it  an  unusual  matter  for  the 
commons  to  enter  upon,  and  took  time  to  consider  about  a 
conference.  After  some  delay  this  was  granted,  and  sir 
Francis  Bacon  reported  its  result  to  the  lower  house.  The 
earl  of  Salisbury  managed  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
lords.  The  tenor  of  his  speech,  as  reported  by  Bacon,  is 
very  remarkable.  After  discussing  the  merits  of  the  peti- 
tion, and  considerably  extenuating  the  wrongs  imputed  to 
Spain,  he  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  presented 
to  the  commons.      The  crown  of  England  was  invested^ 


*  Winwood,  yoL  ii.  p.  100.  152,  &c.  ning  honour  and  wealth,  as  by  relinquish- 

Vuch*9  Negotiations  of  Edmondes.     If  ing  the  var.**    The  Spaniards  were  asto- 

ve  may  belieTC  sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  nished  how  peace  could  have  been  ot>- 

our  ambassador  at  Madrid,   '*  England  tatned  on  such  advantageous  conditions, 

never  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  win-  Winwood,  p.  75. 
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he  said,  with  an  absolute  power  of  peace  and  war;  and 
inferred,  from  a  series  of  precedents  which  he  vouched,  that 
petitions  made  in  parliament,  intermeddling  with  such  mat- 
ters, had  gained  little  success;  that  great  inconveniences 
must  follow  from  the  public  debate  of  a  king^s  designs, 
which,  if  they  take  wind,  must  be  frustrated ;  and  that  if 
parliaments  have  ever  been  made  acquainted  with  matter  of 
peace  or  war  in  a  general  way,  it  was  either  when  the  king 
and  council  conceived  that  it  was  material  to* have  some 
declaration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  people,  or  else 
when  they  needed  money  for  the  charge  of  a  war,  in  whidi 
case  they  should  be  sure  enough  to  hear  of  it ;  that  the  lords 
would  make  a  good  construction  of  the  commons'  desire,  that 
it  sprang  from  a  forwardness  to  assist  his  majesty's  future 
resolutions,  rather  than  a  determination  to  do  that  wrong  to 
his  supreme  power  which  haply  might  appear  to  those  who 
were  prone  to  draw  evil  inferences  from  their  proceedings. 
The  earl  of  Northampton,  who  also  bore  a  part  in  this  con- 
ference, gave  as  one  reason  among  others,  why  the  lords 
could  not  concur  in  forwarding  the  petition  to  the  crown, 
that  the  composition  of  the  house  of  commons  was  iu  its  first 
foundation  intended  merely  to  be  of  those  that  have  their 
residence  and  vocation  in  the  places  for  which  they  serve,  and 
therefore  to  have  a  private  and  local  wisdom  according  to 
that  compass,  and  so  not  fit  to  examine  or  determine  secrets 
of  state  which  depend  upon  such  variety  of  circumstances ; 
and  although  he  acknowledged  that  there  were  divers  gen- 
tlemen in  the  house  of  good  capacity  and  insight  into  matters 
of  state,  yet  that  was  the  accident  of  the  person,  and  not 
the  intention  of  the  place ;  and  things  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  institution,  and  not  in  the  practice.  The  commons  seem 
to  have  acquiesced  in  this  rather  contemptuous  treatment. 
Several  precedents  indeed  might  have  been  opposed  to  those 
of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  wherein  the  commons,  especially 
under  Richard  11.  and  Henry  VI.,  had  assumed  a  right  of 
advising  on  matters  of  peace  and  war.  But  the  more  recent 
usage  of  the  constitution  did  not  warrant  such  an  interference. 
It  was,  however,  rather  a  bold  assertion,  that  they  were  not 
the  proper  channel  through  which  public  grievances,  or  those 
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of  80  large  a  portion  of  the  oommunity  as  the  merchants, 
ought  to  be  represented  to  the  throne.* 

Daring  the  interval  of  two  years  and  a  half  that  elapsed 
before  the  oommencement  of  the  next  session,  a  de- 
eisKm  had  occurred  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  which  mmenSSi^ 
threatened  the  entire  overthrow  of  our  constitution,  e^^t  ©7 
It  had  always  been  deemed  the  indispensable  charac- 
teristic of  a  limited  monarchy,  however  irregular  and  incon- 
sistent might  be  the  exercise  of  some  prerogatives,  that  no 
money  could  be  raised  from  the  subject  without  the  consent 
of  the  estates.  This  essential  principle  was  settled  in  Eng- 
land, after  much  contention,  by  the  statute  entitled  Con- 
finnado  Chartarum,  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward  I.  More 
ciHnprehensive  and  specific  in  its  expression  than  the  Great 
Charter  of  John,  it  abolishes  all  **  aids,  tasks,  and  prises, 
uiless  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  com- 
mon profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and  prises  due 
and  accustomed;"  the  king  explicitly  renouncing  the  custom 
be  had  lately  set  on  wool.  Thus  the  letter  of  the  statute  and 
die  history  of  the  times  conspire  to  prove,  that  impositions 
OD  merchandise  at  the  ports,  to  which  alone  the  word  prises 
was  i^plicable,  could  no  more  be  levied  by  the  royal  prero- 
gative after  its  enactment,  than  internal  taxes  upon  landed  or 
moveable  property,  known  in  that  age  by  the  appellations  of 
aids  and  tallages.  But  as  the  former  could  be  assessed  with 
great  ease,  and  with  no  risk  of  immediate  resistance,  and 
especially  as  certain  ancient  customs  were  preserved  by  the 
Btatntet,  so  that  a  train  of  fiscal  officers,  and  a  scheme  of 

*  Baeon,  L   663. ;  Journals,  p.  341.  f  There  was  a  duty  on  wool,  wool* 

Cirte  lays,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  fells,  and  leather,  called  magna,  or  some* 

ambaindor'sdespatcheSfthat  the  ministry  times  antiqua  costuma,  which  is  said  in 

Mostly  put  forward  this  petition  of  the  Dyer  to  have  been  by  prescription,  and 

commons  in  order  to  frighten  the  Spanish  by  the  barons  in  Bates's  case  to  have  been 

eourt  into  making  compensation  to  the  imposed  by  the  king's  prerogative.     As 

meiehants,  wherein  they  succeeded:  iii.  this  existed  before  the  25th  £dward  I., 

766.    This  is  rendered  very  improbable  it  is  not  very  material  whether  it  were 

hf  Salisbury's  bdiaviour.     It  was  Carte's  so  imposed,  or  granted  by  parliament. 

Bustake  to  rely  too  much  on  the  de-  During  the  dbcussion,  however,  which 

ipstehes  he  was  permitted  to  read  in  the  took  place  in  1610,  a  record  was  dis- 

D^pot  des  Affaires  Etrang^res ;  as  if  an  covered  of  3  £dw.  I.,  proving  it  to  have 

smbassador  were  not  liable  to  be   de-  been  granted  par  tous  les  grauntz  del 

eeired  by  rumours  in  a  country  of  which  realme,  par  la  priere  des  comunes  des 

lie  has  in  general  too  little  knowledge  to  marchants  de  tout  Engleterre.  Hale,  146. 

correct  them.  The  prisage  of  wines,  or  duty  of  two 
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regulations  and  restraints  upon  the  export  and  import  of 
goods,  became  necessary,  it  was  long  belFore  the  sovereigns  of 
this  kingdom  could  be  induced  constantly  to  respect  this  part 
of  the  law.  Hence  several  remonstrances  from  the  commons 
under  Edward  III.  against  the  maletolts  or  unjust  exactions 
upon  wool,  by  which,  if  they  did  not  obtain  more  than  a 
promise  of  effectual  redress,  they  kept  up  their  claim,  and 
perpetuated  the  recognition  of  its  justice,  for  the  sake  of 
posterity.  They  became  powerful  enough  to  enforce  it  under 
Richard  II.,  in  whose  time  there  is  little  clear  evidence  of 
illegal  impositions ;  and  from  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  ceased  altogether.  The 
grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  the  king's  life,  which 
from  the  time  of  Henry  V.  was  made  in  the  first  parliament 
of  every  reign,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  tacit  com- 
pensation to  the  crown  for  its  abandonment  of  these  irregular 
extortions. 

Henry  VIL,  the  most  rapacious,  and  Henry  VII I. ,  the 
most  despotic,  of  English  monarchs,  did  not  presume  to  violate 
this  acknowledged  right.  The  first  who  had  again  recourse 
to  this  means  of  enhancing  the  revenue  was  Mary,  who,  in 
the  year  15579  set  a  duty  upon  cloths  exported  beyond  seas, 
and  afterwards  another  on  the  importation  of  Frendi  wines« 
The  former  of  those  was  probably  defended  by  arguing,  that 
there  was  already  a  duty  on  wool ;  and  if  cloth,  which  was 
wool  manufactured,  could  pass  free,  there  would  be  a  fraud 
on  the  revenue.  The  merchants  however  did  not  acquiesce  in 
this  arbitrary  imposition,  and  as  soon  as  Elizabeth's  accession 
gave  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  English  government,  they 
petitioned  to  be  released  from  this  burthen.  The  question 
appears,  by  a  memorandum  in  Dyer's  Reports,  to  have  been 
extra-judicially  referred  to  the  judges,  unless  it  were  rather 
as  assistants  to  the  privy  council  that  their  opinion  was  de- 
manded. This  entry  concludes  abruptly,  without  any  deter« 
mination  of  the  judges.*     But  we  may  presume,  that  if  any 


tons  from  every  vessel,  is  considerably  queen*s  increasing  the  duty  on  cloths  is 
more  ancient ;  but  how  the  crown  came  in  the  British  Museum,  Hargrave  MSS. 
by  this  right  does  not  appear.  S2.,  and  seems,  as  far  as  the  difficult 
*  Dyer,  fol.  165.  An  argument  of  the  handwriting  permitted  me  to  judge,  ad- 
great  lawyer  Plowden  in  this  case  of  the  verse  to  the  prerogative. 
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sach  had  been  given  in  favour  of  the  crown,  it  would  have 
been  made  public.  And  that  the  majority  of  the  bench  would 
not  have  favoured  this  claim  of  the  crown,  we  may  strongly 
presume  from  their  doctrine  in  a  case  of  the  same  description, 
wherein  they  held  the  assessment  of  treble  custom  on  aliens 
for  violation  of  letters  patent  to  be  absolutely  against  the  law.* 
The  administration,  however,  would  not  release  this  duty, 
which  continued  to  be  paid  under  Elizabeth.  She  also  im- 
posed one  upon  sweet  wines.  We  read  of  no  complaint  in 
parliament  against  this  novel  taxation ;  but  it  is  alluded  to  by 
Bacon  in  one  of  his  tracts  during  the  queen's  reign,  as  a 
grievance  alleged  by  her  enemies.  He  defends  it,  as  laid 
only  on  a  foreign  merchandise,  and  a  delicacy  which  might 
be  forborDC.t  But,  considering  Elizabeth's  unwillingness  to 
require  subsidies  from  the  commons,  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  foreign  traffic  during  her  reign,  it  might  be  asked  why 
she  did  not  extend  these  duties  to  other  commodities,  and  se- 
cure to  herself  no  trifling  annual  revenue.  What  answer  can 
be  given,  except  that,  aware  how  little  any  unparliamentary 
levyiog  of  money  could  be  supported  by  law  or  usage,  her 
ministers  shunned  to  excite  attention  to  these  innovations, 
which  wanted  hitherto  the  stamp  of  time  to  give  them  pre- 
scripdve  validity  ?t 


*  Thiit  case  I  have  had  the  good  for-  xnalmsies  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 

tone  to  diaoover  in  one  of  Mr.  Hargraye's  merchants,  for  that  it  was  against  the  laws, 

HSSL  in  the  Museum,  132.  fol.  66,     It  statutes,  and  customs  of  the  realm,  Magna 

is  in  the  handwriting  of  chief  justice  Charta,  c.  30.  ;   9  £.  3.  ;  14  £.  3.  ;  25 

Hyde  (temp.  Car.  I.),  who  has  written  £.  3.  e.  2. ;  27  £.  3.  ;  28  £.  3. ;  2  R.  2. 

in  the  margin :  **  This  is  the  report  of  a  c.  1.,  and  others,  as  also  in  the  assessment 

case  in  my  lord  Dyer*s  written  original,  of  treble  custom,  which' is  merely  againat 

but  is  not  in  the  printed  books."     The  the  law;  also  the  prohibition  above  said 

reader  will  judge  for  himself  why  it  was  was  held  to  be  private,  and  not  public* 

omitted,  and  why  the  entry  of  the  former  But  baron  Lake  e  contra,  and  Browne  J. 

ease  breaks  off  so  abruptly.     '<  Philip  censuit  deliberandum.     And  after,  at  an 

and  Mary  granted  to  the  town  of  South-  after  meeting  the  same  £aster  term  at 

ampton  that  all  malmsy  wines  should  be  Seijeants'  Inn,  it  was  resolved  as  above.  i 

landed  at  that  port  under  penalty  of  pay-  And  after  by  parliament,  5  £liz.,  the 

ing  treble  custouL     Some  merchants  of  patent  was  confirmed  and  affirmed  against 

Venice  having  landed  wines  elsewhere,  aliens.** 
SB  mformatiott  was  brought  agunst  them        f  Bacon,  i.  521. 
in  the  exchequer,    1  £liz.,  and  argued        \  Hale*s   Treatise   on    the   Customs, 

sereral  times  in  the  presence  of  all  the  part  3. ;    in   Hargrave^s   Collection    of 

jodges.     Eight  were  of  opinion  against  Law  Tracts.     See  also  the   preface  by 

the  letters  patent,  among  whom  Dyer  and  Hargrave  to  Bates's  case,  in  the  State 

Catlin,  chief  justices,  as  well  for  the  prin-  Trials,  where  this  most  important  ques- 

eipal  matter  of  restraint  in  the  landing  of  tion  is  learnedly  argued. 
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James  had  imposed  a  duty  of  five  shiUiDgs  per  hundred- 
weight on  currants,  over  and  above  that  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  which  was  granted  by  the  statute  of  tonnage  and 
poundage.*  Bates,  a  Turkey  merchant,  having  refused  pay- 
ment, an  information  was  exhibited  against  him  in  the  ex- 
chequer. Judgment  was  soon  given  for  the  crown.  Hie 
courts  of  justice,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  did  not  consist 
of  men  conscientiously  impartial  between  the  king  and  the 
subject ;  some  corrupt  with  hope  of  promotion,  many  more 
fearful  of  removal,  or  awe-struck  by  the  frowns  of  power. 
The  speeches  of  chief  baron  Fleming,  and  of  baron  Clark, 
the  only  two  that  are  preserved  in  Lane's  Reports,  contain 
propositions  still  worse  than  their  decision,  and  wholly  sub- 
versive of  all  liberty.  "  The  king's  power,**  it  was  said,  •*  is 
double — ordinary  and  absolute ;  and  these  have  several  laws 
and  ends.  That  of  the  ordinary  is  for  the  profit  of  particular 
subjects,  exercised  in  ordinary  courts,  and  called  common 
law,  which  cannot  be  changed  in  substance  without  parliament. 
The  king's  absolute  power  is  applied  to  no  particular  person's 
benefit,  but  to  the  general  safety;  and  this  is  not  directed  by 
the  rules  of  common  law,  but  more  properly  termed  policy 
and  government,  varying  according  to  his  wisdom  for  the 
common  good;  and  all  things  done  within  those  rules  are 
lawful.  The  matter  in  question  is  matter  of  state,  to  be 
ruled  according  to  policy  by  the  king's  extraordinary  power. 
All  customs  (duties  so  called)  are  the  effects  of  foreign  com- 
merce; but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  all  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  belong  to  the  king's  absolute  power;  he 
therefore  who  has  power  over  the  cause,  must  have  it  also 
over  the  effect.  The  sea-ports  are  the  king's  gates,  which 
he  may  open  and  shut  to  whom  he  pleases."  The  ancient 
customs  on  wine  and  wool  are  asserted  to  have  originated  in 
the  king's  absolute  power,  and  not  in  a  grant  of  parliament ; 
a  point,  whether  true  or  not,  of  no  great  importance,  if  it 
were  acknowledged,  that  many  statutes  had  subsequently 
controlled  this  prerogative.     But  these  judges  impugned  the 

*  He  had  previously  published  letters  inteuded,  no  doubt,  to  operate  as  a  pn>- 

patent,  setting  a  duty  of  six  shillings  hibition  of  a  drug  be  so  much  liated. 

and  eight-pence  a  pound,  in  addition  to  Rymer,  xvi.  60S. 
two-pence  already  payable,  on  tobacco ; 
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authority  of  statutes  derogatory  to  their  idol.  That  of 
45  K  3.  c  4.,  that  no  new  imposition  should  be  laid  on  wool 
or  leather,  one  of  them  maintains,  did  not  bind  the  king's 
soooessors;  for  the  right  to  impose  such  duties  was  a  prin« 
cipal  part  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  the  king  could  not 
dimisish.  They  extolled  the  king's  grace  in  permitting  the 
matter  to  be  argued,  commenting  at  the  same  time  on  the 
insolence  shown  in  disputing  so  undeniable  a  claim.  Nor 
could  any  judges  be  more  peremptory  in  resisting  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  most  established  precedents,  than  were  these 
barons  of  king  James's  exchequer  in  giving  away  those 
fundamental  liberties  which  were  the  inheritance  of  every 
Englishman.* 

The  immediate  consequence  of  tliis  decision  was  a  book  of 
rates,  pubhshed  in  July  1608,  under  the  authority  of  the 
great  seal,  imposing  heavy  duties  upon  almost  all  merchan- 
dise, t  But  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  exchequer  did  not 
satisfy  men  jealous  of  the  crown's  encroachments.  The  im« 
position  on  currants  had  been  already  noticed  as  a  grievance 
by  the  house  of  commons  in  1606.  But  the  king  answered 
that  the  question  was  in  a  course  for  legal  determination ; 
and  the  commons  themselves,  which  is  worthy  of  remark,  do 
not  appear  to  have  entertained  any  clear  persuasion  that  the 
impost  was  contrary  to  law.t  In  the  session,  how- 
ever, which  began  in  February  1610,  they  had  ^^^^ 
acquired  new  light  by  sifting  the  legal  authorities,  ^i^i^ 
and  instead  of  submitting  their  opinions  to  the  courts  ^^^^' 
of  law,  which  were  in  truth  litde  worthy  of  such  deference, 
were  the  more  provoked  to  remonstrate  against  the  novel 
usurpation  those  servile  men  had  endeavoured  to  prop  up. 
Lawyers,  as  learned  probably  as  most  of  the  judges,  were 
not  wanting  in  their  ranks.  The  illegality  of  impositions 
was  shown  in  two  elaborate  speeches  by  Hakewill  and  Yel- 
verton.§     And  the  country  gentlemen,  who,  though  less 

*  Su*e  Trials,  ii  371.  §  Mr.  Hakewill's  speech,  though  long, 

f  Ha]e*8   Treatise  on   the   Customs,  will  repay  the  diligent  reader's  trouble, 

Tbeae  were  perpetual,  *<  to  be  for  ever  as  being  a  verj  luminous  and  masterly 

hereafter  paid  to  the  king  and  his  sue-  statement  of  this  great  argument.     State 

cesors,    on    pain    of   his    displeasure."  Trials,  ii.  407.     The  extreme  inferiority 

State  Trials,  481.  of  Baoon,  who  sustained  the  cause  of 

I  Journals,  295.  297.  prerogative,  must  be  apparent  to  every 


RemoD- 
■trancot 

im- 
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deeply  versed  in  precedents,  had  too  good  sense  not  to  discern 
that  the  next  step  would  be  to  levy  taxes  on  their  lands,  were 
delighted  to  find  that  there  had  been  an  old  English  consti- 
tution not  yet  abrogated,  which  would  bear  them  out  in  their 
opposition.  When  the  king  therefore  had  intimated  by  a 
message,  and  afterwards  in  a  speech,  his  command  not  to 
enter  on  the  subject,  couched  in  that  arrogant  tone  of  des- 
potism which  this  absurd  prince  affected*,  they  presented  a 
strong  remonstrance  against  this  inhibition ;  claiming  **  as 
an  ancient,  general,  and  undoubted  right  of  parliament  to 
debate  freely  all  matters  which  do  properly  concern  the  sub- 
ject; which  freedom  of  debate  being  once  foreclosed,  the 
essence  of  the  liberty  of  parliament  is  withal  dissolved.  For 
the  judgment  given  by  the  exchequer,  they  take  not  on  them 
to  review  it,  but  desire  to  know  the  reasons  whereon  it  was 
grounded ;  especially  as  it  was  generally  apprehended  that 
the  reasons  of  that  judgment  extended  much  farther,  even  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
the  subjects'  right  of  property  in  their  lands  and  goods/' t 
*^  The  policy  and  constitution  of  this  your  kingdom  (they 
say)  appropriates  unto  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the 
assent  of  the  parliament,  as  well  the  sovereign  power  of 
making  laws,  as  that  of  taxing,  or  imposing  upon  the  subjects' 
goods  or  merchandises,  as  may  not,  without  their  consents, 
be  altered  or  changed.  This  is  the  cause  that  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  as  they  ever  showed  themselves  faitibful  and 

one.     Id.  345.     Sir  John  Davis  makes  Slst  of  this  present  (May,  I6]0)»**  says 

somewhat  a  better  defence ;  his  argument  a  correspondent  of  sir  Ralph  Winwood, 

is,  that  the  king  may  lay  an  embargo  on  **  he  made  another  speech  to  both  the 

trade,  so  as  to  prevent  it  entirely,  and  houses,  but  so  little  to  their  satisfiiction, 

consequently  may  annex  conditions  to  it.  that  I  hear  it  bred  generally  much  dis- 

Id.  399.     But  to  this  it  was  answered,  comfort  to  see  our  monarchical  power 

that  the  king  can  only  lay  a  temporary  and  royal  prerogative  strained  so  high, 

embargo,  for  the  sake  of  some  public  and   made  so   transcendent  every  vray, 

good,   not  prohibit  foreign  trade   alto-  that  if  the   practice  should  follow  the 

gether.  positions,  we  are  not  likely  to  leave  to 

As  to  the   king's  prerogative  of  re-  our  successors  that  freedom  we  received 

straining  foreign  trade,  see  extracts  from  from  our  forefathers ;  nor  make  account 

Hale's  MS.     Treatise  de  Jure  Coronse,  of  any  thing  we  have  longer  than  tbey 

in  Hargrove's  FrefiuMS  to  Collection  of  list  that  govern."     Winwood,   iiL   175. 

Law  Tracts,  p.  xxx,  &c.     It  seems  to  The  traces  of  this  discontent  appear  in 

have  been  chiefly  as  to  exportation  of  short  notes  of  the  debate.    Journals,  p. 

com.  430. 

*  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  James  I.,  L  350.  f  Journals,  431. 
This  speech  justly  gave  ofience.     "  The 
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loving  to  dieir  kiugs,  and  ready  to  aid  them,  in  all  their  just 
occasions,  with  voluntary  contributions  ;  so  have  they  been 
ever  careful  to  preserve  their  own  liberties  and  rights,  when 
any  thing'  hath  been  done  to  prejudice  or  impeach  the  same. 
And  therefore  when  their  princes,  occasioned  either  by  their 
wars,  or  their  over-great  bounty,  or  by  any  other  necessity, 
have  without  consent  of  parliament  set  impositions,  either 
within  the  land,  or  upon  commodities  either  exported  or  im- 
ported by  the  merchants,  they  have,  in  open  parliament, 
complained  of  it,  in  that  it  was  done  without  their  consents ; 
and  thereupon  never  failed  to  obtain  a  speedy  and  full  redress, 
without  any  claim  made  by  the  kings,  of  any  power  or  pre- 
rogative in  that  point.  And  though  the  law  of  property  be 
original,  and  carefully  preserved  by  the  common  laws  of  this 
realm,  which  are  as  ancient  as  the  kingdom  itself;  yet  these 
famous  kings,  for  the  better  contentment  and  assurance  of 
their  loving  subjects,  agreed,  that  this  old  fundamental  right 
should  be  further  declared  and  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Wherein  it  is  provided,  that  no  such  charges  should 
ever  be  laid  upon  the  people,  without  their  common  consent, 
as  may  appear  by  sundry  records  of  former  times.  We, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  most  humble  commons  assembled 
iu  parliament,  following  the  example  of  this  worthy  case  of 
oar  ancestors,  and  out  of  a  duty  of  those  for  whom  we  serve, 
finding  that  your  majesty,  without  advice  or  consent  of  par- 
liament, hath  lately,  in  time  of  peace,  set  both  greater  impo- 
sitions, and  far  more  in  number,  than  any  your  noble  ancestors 
did  ever  in  time  of  war,  have,  with  all  humility,  presumed  to 
present  this  most  just  and  necessary  petition  unto  your  ma- 
jesty, that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assent  of  parliament 
may  be  quite  abolished  and  taken  away ;  and  that  your  majesty, 
in  imitation  likewise  of  your  noble  progenitors,  will  be  pleased, 
that  a  law  be  made  during  this  session  of  parliament,  to  de- 
clare that  all  impositions  set,  or  to  be  set  upon  your  people, 
their  goods  or  merchandises,  save  only  by  common  consent 
in  parliament,  are  and  shall  be  void.''*  They  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  pretty  long  time  occupied  in  searching  for 
precedents,  to  pass  a  bill  taking  away  impositions ;  which, 

*  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  159.;  in  the  Journals  much  shorter* 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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as  might  be  anticipated,  did  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
upper  house. 

The  commons  had  reason  for  their  apprehensions.  This 
Doctrine  doctrfnc  of  the  king's  absolute  power  beyond  the  law 
abilhfte  h^d  become  current  with  all  who  sought  his  favour, 
K'by*^"  and  especially  with  the  high  church  party.  The 
^^"^'  convocation  had  in  I6O6  drawn  up  a  set  of  canons, 
denouncing  as  erroneous  a  number  of  tenets  hostile  in  their 
opinion  to  royal  government.  These  canons,  though  never 
authentically  published  till  a  later  age,  could  not  have  been 
secret.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  propositions  or  para- 
graphs, to  each  of  which  an  anathema  of  the  opposite  error 
is  attached  ;  deducing  the  origin  of  government  from  the 
patriarchal  regimen  of  families,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  popu- 
lar choice.  In  those  golden  days  the  functions  both  of  king 
and  priest  were,  as  they  term  it,  **  the  prerogatives  of  birth- 
right ;''  till  the  wickedness  of  mankind  brought  in  usurp- 
ation, and  so  confused  the  pure  stream  of  the  fountain  with 
its  muddy  runnels,  that  we  must  now  look  to  prescription  for 
that  right  which  we  cannot  assign  to  primogeniture.  Pas- 
sive obedience  in  all  cases  without  exception  to  the  established 
monarch  is  inculcated.* 

It  is  not  impossible  that  a  man  might  adopt  this  theory  of 
the  original  of  government,  unsatisfactory  as  it  appears  on 
reflection,  without  deeming  it  incompatible  with  our  mixed 
and  limited  monarchy.  But  its  tendency  was  evidently  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  king's  power  was  of  God ;  that  of 
the  parliament  only  of  man,  obtained  perhaps  by  rebellion  ; 
but  out  of  rebellion  what  right  could  spring  ?  Or  were  it 
even  by  voluntary  concession,  could  a  king  alienate  a  divine 

*  These  canons  were  published  in  chose  some  among  themselves  to  order 
1690»  from  a  copy  belonging  to  bishop  and  rule  the  rest,  giving  them  power  and 
Overall,  with  Bancroft's  imprimatur.  The  authority  so  to  do ;  and  that  consequent- 
title  page  runs  in  an  odd  expression:  ly  all  civil  power,  juriMliction,  and  au- 
— "  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation- Book  thority,  was  first  derived  from  the  people 
concerning  the  Government  of  God's  and  disordered  multitude,  or  either  Is 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Kingdoms  of  originally  still  in  them,  or  else  is  de- 
the  whole  World."  The  second  canon  duced  by  their  consent  naturally  from 
is  as  follows: — <*  If  any  man  shall  affirm  them,  and  is  not  God's  ordinance,  ori- 
that  men  at  the  first  ran  up  and  down  ginally  descending  from  him  and  de- 
in  woods  and  fields,  &c.  until  they  were  pending  upon  him,  he  doth  greatly  err.** 
taught  by  experience  the  necessity  of  P.  S. 
guvvrnmcnt;    and   that    therefore   they 
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gift,  and  infringe  the  order  of  Providence  ?  Could  his 
grants,  if  not  in  themselves  nuU,  avail  against  his  posterity, 
heirs  like  himself  under  the  great  feoffment  of  creation  ? 
These  consequences  were  at  least  plausible ;  and  some  would 
be  found  to  draw  them.  And  indeed  if  they  were  never  ex- 
plicitly laid  down,  the  mere  difference  of  respect  with  which 
mankind  could  not  but  contemplate  a  divine  and  human,  a 
primitive  or  paramount,  and  a  derivative  authority,  would 
operate  as  a  prodigious  advantage  in  favour  of  the  crown. 

The  real  aim  of  the  clergy  in  thus  enormously  enhancing 
the  pretensions  of  the  crown  was  to  gain  its  sanction  and 
support  for  their  own.  Schemes  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, hardly  less  extensive  than  had  warmed  the  imagination 
of  Becket,  now  floated  before  the  eyes  of  his  successor  Ban- 
croft. He  had  fallen  indeed  upon  evil  days,  and  perfect 
independence  on  the  temporal  magistrate  could  no  longer  be 
attempted ;  but  he  acted  upon  the  refined  policy  of  making 
the  royal  supremacy  over  the  church,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  and  professed  to  exaggerate,  the  very  in- 
strument of  its  independence  upon  the  law.  The  favourite 
object  of  the  bishops  in  this  age  was  to  render  their  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  no  part  of  which  had  been  curtailed 
in  our  hasty  reformation,  as  unrestrained  as  possible  by  the 
courts  of  law.  These  had  been  wont,  down  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  to  grant  writs  of  prohibition,  whenever  the 
spiritual  courts  transgressed  their  proper  limits ;  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  subject,  who  would  otherwise  have  lost  his 
birthright  of  the  common  law,  and  been  exposed  to  the  de- 
fective, not  to  say  iniquitous  and  corrupt,  procedure  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  But  the  civilians,  supported  by  the 
prelates,  loudly  complained  of  these  prohibitions,  which  seem 
to  have  been  much  more  frequent  in  the  latter  years  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  reign  of  James,  than  in  any  other  period.  Ban- 
croft accordingly  presented  to  the  star-chamber,  in  Arncuii 
l605j  a  series  of  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  ^^''' 
which  lord  Coke  has  denominated  Articuli  Cleri,  by  analogy 
to  some  similar  representationsof  that  order  under  Edward  H.* 

•  Coke's  2d  Institute,  601  Collier,  1611,  (Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  Ap- 
688.  State  Trials,  ii.  131.  See  too  an  pend.  '227.,)  wherein  he  inveighs  against 
«ngry  letter  of  Bancroft,  written  about     the  common  lawyers  and  the  parliament. 
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In  these  it  was  complained  that  the  courts  of  law  interfered  by 
continual  prohibitions  with  a  jurisdiction  as  established  and  as 
much  derived  from  the  king  as  their  own,  either  in  cases  which 
were  clearly  within  that  jurisdiction's  limits,  or  on  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of  some  matter  belonging  to  the  temporal 
court.  It  was  hinted  that  the  whole  course  of  granting  pro- 
hibitions was  an  encroachment  of  the  king's  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas,  and  that  they  could  regularly  issue  only  out  of 
chancery.  To  each  of  these  articles  of  complaint,  extending 
to  twenty-five,  the  judges  made  separate  answers,  in  a  rough, 
and,  some  might  say,  a  rude  style,  but  pointed  and  much  to 
the  purpose ;  vindicating  in  every  instance  their  right  to  take 
coijnisance  of  every  collateral  matter  springing  out  of  an 
ecclesiastical  suit,  and  repelling  the  attack  upon  their  power 
to  issue  prohibitions,  as  a  strange  presumption.  Nothing 
was  done,  nor,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  the  judges,  could 
be  done,  by  the  council  in  this  respect.  For  the  clergy  had 
begun  by  advancing  that  the  king's  authority  was  sufiicieut 
to  reform  what  was  amiss  in  any  of  his  own  courts,  all  juris- 
diction spiritual  and  temporal  being  annexed  to  his  crown. 
But  it  was  positively  and  repeatedly  denied  in  reply,  that  any 
thing  less  than  an  act  of  parliament  could  alter  the  course 
of  justice  established  by  law.  This  effectually  silenced  the 
archbishop,  who  knew  how  little  he  had  to  hope  from  the 
commons.  By  the  pretensions  made  for  the  church  in  this 
affair,  he  exasperated  the  judges,  who  had  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  second  all  rigorous  measures  against  the 
puritan  ministers,  and  aggravated  that  jealousy  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  which  the  common  lawyers  had  long  entertained* 
An  opportunity  was  soon  given  to  those  who  disliked  the 
coweu'i  In-  civiHaus,  that  is,  not  only  to  the  common  lawyers, 
terpreier.      ^^^  ^  g^j]  ^^^  patriots  and  puritans  in  England,  by 

an  imprudent  publication  of  a  doctor  Cowelh  This  man,  in 
a  law  cf^ctionary  dedicated  to  Bancroft,  had  thought  fit  to 
insert  passages  of  a  tenor  conformable  to  the  new  creed  of 
the  king's  absolute  or  arbitrary  power.  Under  the  title 
King,  it  is  said :  — **  He  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute 
power  ;  and  though  for  the  better  and  equal  course  in  making 
laws  he  do  admit  the  three  estates  unto  council,  yet  this  in 
divers  learned  men's  opinion  is  not  of  constraint,  but  of  his 
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owo  benignity,  or  by  reason  of  the  promise  made  upon  oath 
at  the  time  of  his  coronation.  And  though  at  his  coronation 
he  take  an  oath  not  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  land,  yet,  this 
oath  notwithstanding,  he  may  alter  or  suspend  any  particular 
law  that  seemeth  hurtful  to  the  public  estate.  Thus  much 
in  shorty  because  I  have  heard  some  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
laws  are  above  the  king.''  And  in  treating  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Cowell  observes  :  — "Of  these  two  one  must  be  true, 
either  that  the  king  is  above  the  parliament,  that  is,  the 
positive  laws  of  his  kingdom,  or  else  that  he  is  not  an  abso- 
lute king.  And  therefore  though  it  be  a  merciful  policy  and 
also  a  politic  mercy,  not  alterable  without  great  peril,  to 
make  laws  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  realm,  because  so  no 
part  shall  have  cause  to  complain  of  a  partiality,  yet  simply 
to  bind  the  prince  to  or  by  these  laws  were  repugnant  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  an  absolute  monarchy.''  It  is  said 
again,  under  the  title  Prerogative,  that  "  the  king,  by  the 
custom  of  this  kingdom,  maketh  no  laws  without  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates,  though  he  may  quash  any  law  concluded 
of  by  them  ;"  and  that  he  "  holds  it  incontroUable,  that  the 
king  of  England  is  an  absolute  king."  * 

Such  monstrous  positions  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  of 
learning  and  conspicuous  in  his  profession,  who  was  sur- 
mised to  have  been  instigated  as  well  as  patronised  by  the 
archbishop,  and  of  whose  book  the  king  was  reported  to 
have  spoken  in  terms  of  eulogy,  gave  very  just  scandal  to 
the  house  of  commons.  They  solicited  and  obtained  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  which  the  attorney-general,  sir  Francis 
Bacon,  managed  on  the  part  of  the  lower  house ;  a  remark- 
able proof  of  his  adroitness  and  pliancy.  James  now  dis- 
covered that  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  this  too  unguarded 
advocate  of  prerogative :  Cowell's  book  was  suppressed  by 
proclamation,  for  which  the  commons  returned  thanks,  with 
great  joy  at  their  victory.t 

*  Coweirs  Interpreter,  or  Law  Die-  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  necessary  in 

tionary;  edit.  1607.     These  passages  are  former   ages,   but   now   become   useless 

expunged  in  the  later  editions  of  this  since  the  annexation  of  the  supremacy  to 

useful  book.     What  the  author  says  of  the  crown. 

the  writ  of  prohibition,  and  the  statutes  t  Commons*  Journals,  S39.,  and  after, 
of  pnemunire,  under  these  words,  was  wards  to  415.  The  authors  of  the  Par- 
very  iuTidious  towards  the  common  law-  liamentary  History  say  there  is  no  fur- 
yers,  treating  such  restraints  upon  the  ther  mention  of  the  business  after  the 
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It  is  the  evident  policy  of  every  administratioDy  in  dealing 
with  the  house  of  commons,  to  humour  them  in  every  thing 
that  touches  their  pride  and  tenaciousness  of  privilege,  nev^ 
attempting  to  protect  any  one  who  incurs  their  displeasure 
by  want  of  respect.  This  seems  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  first  English  minister  who,  having 
long  sat  in  the  lower  house,  had  become  skilful  in  those  arts 
of  management  which  his  successors  have  always  reckoned 
so  essential  a  part  of  their  mystery.  He  wanted  a  consider-* 
able  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  king's  debts,  which,  on  his 
coming  into  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  after  lord  Buckhurst's 
death,  he  had  found  to  amount  to  1,300,000/.,  about  one 
third  of  which  was  still  undischarged.  The  ordinary  ex- 
pense also  surpassed  the  revenue  by  81,000/.  It  was  im- 
possible that  this  could  continue,  without  involving  the  crown 
in  such  embarrassments  as  would  leave  it  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  parliament.  Cecil  therefore  devised  the  scheme 
of  obtaining  a  perpetual  yearly  revenue  of  200,000/.,  to  be 
granted  once  for  all  by  parliament ;  and,  the  better  to  incline 
the  house  to  this  high  and  extraordinary  demand,  he  pro- 
mised in  the  king's  name  to  give  all  the  redress  and  satis- 
faction in  his  power  for  any  grievances  they  might  bring 
forward.* 

This  offer  on  the  part  of  government  seemed  to  make  an 
Renewed  Opening  for  a  prosperous  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
thrjSm"^'®'  ences  which  had  subsisted  ever  since  the  king^s  ac- 
™^°*'  cession.      The   commons   accordingly,    postponing 

the  business  of  a  subsidy,  to  which  the  courtiers  wished  to 
give  priority,  brought  forward  a  host  of  their  accustomed 
grievances  in  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  concerns.  The 
most  essential  was  undoubtedly  that  of  impositions,  which 
they  sent  up  a  bill  to  the  lords,  as  above  mentioned,  to  take 
away.  They  next  complained  of  the  ecclesiastical  high  com- 
mission court,  which  took  upon  itself  to  fine  and  imprison, 
powers  not  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  passed  sen- 
conference;  overlooking  the  most  im>  Teral  passages  coneeming  this  aflUr  oecvr 
portant  circumstance,  the  king's  procia-  in  Win  wood's  Memorials,  to  which  I 
mation  suppressing  the  book,  which  yet  refer  the  curious  reader.  Vol.  ill  p.  125. 
is  mentioned  by  Rapin  and  Carte,  though  129.  ISl.  156,  1 37.  145. 
the  latter  makes  a  false  and  disingenuous  *  Winwood,  iii.  12d. 
excuse  fbr  Cowcll.   Vol.  iii.  p.  798.     Se- 
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teBoes  wi^ut  appeal,  interfering  frequently  with  civil  rights, 
and  in  all  its  procedure  neglecting  the  rules  and  precautions 
ot  die  common  law.  They  dwelt  on  the  late  abuse  of  pro- 
clamations assuming  the  character  of  laws.  ^*  Amongst 
maoy  other  points  of  happiness  and  freedom,"  it  is  said, 
''which  your  majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have 
enjoyed  under  your  royal  progenitors,  kings  and  queens  of 
diis  realm,  there  is  none  which  they  have  accounted  more 
dear  and  precious  than  this,  to  be  guided  and  governed  by  the 
certain  rule  of  the  law,  which  giveth  both  to  the  head  and  mem- 
bers that  which  of  right  belongeth  to  them,  and  not  by  any 
oncertain  or  arbitrary  form  of  government,  which,  as  it  hath 
proceeded  from  the  original  good  constitution  and  tempera^ 
ture  of  this  estate,  so  hath  it  been  the  principal  means  of 
upholding  the  same,  in  such  sort  as  that  their  kings  have 
been  just,  beloved,  happy,  and  glorious,  and  the  kingdom 
itself  peaceable,  flourishing,  and  durable  so  many  ages.  And 
the  effect,  as  well  of  the  contentment  that  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  have  taken  in  this  form  of  government,  as  also  of 
the  love,  respect,  and  duty  which  they  have  by  reason  of 
the  same  rendered  unto  their  princes,  may  appear  in  this, 
that  they  have,  as  occasion  hath  required,  yielded  more  extra- 
ordmary  and  voluntary  contribution  to  assist  their  kings, 
than  the  subjects  of  any  other  knovm  kingdom  whatsoever. 
Out  of  this  root  hath  grown  the  indubitable  right  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any 
punishment  that  shall  extend  to  their  lives,  lands,  bodies,  or 
goods,  other  than  such  as  are  ordained  by  the  common  laws 
of  this  land,  or  the  statutes  made  by  their  common  consent 
in  parliament.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent,  both  that  pro- 
clamations have  been  of  late  years  much  more  frequent  than 
heretofore,  and  that  they  are  extended,  not  only  to  the  liberty, 
but  also  to  the  goods,  inheritances,  and  livelihood  of  men ; 
some  of  them  tending  to  alter  some  points  of  the  law,  and 
make  a  new ;  other  some  made,  shortly  after  a  session  of 
parliament  for  matter  directly  rejected  in  the  same  session  ; 
other  appointing  punishments  to  be  inflicted  before  lawful 
trial  and  conviction ;  some  containing  penalties  in  form  of 
penal  statutes ;  some  referring  the  punishment  of  offenders 
to  courts  of  arbitrary  discretion,  which  have  laid  heavy  and 
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grievous  censures  upon  the  delinquents ;  some,  as  the  pro- 
clamation  for  starch,  accompanied  with  letters  commanding 
inquiry  to  be  made  against  the  transgressors  at  the  quarter- 
sessions  ;  and  some  vouching  former  proclamations  to  coun« 
tenauce  and  warrant  the  later,  as  by  a  catalogue  here  under- 
written more  particularly  appeared).  By  reason  whereof 
there  is  a  general  fear  conceived  and  spread  amongst  your 
majesty's  people,  that  proclamations  wiU,  by  degrees,  grow 
up,  and  increase  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  laws  ;  whereby 
not  only  that  ancient  happiness,  freedom,  will  be  miuch 
blemished  (if  not  quite  taken  away),  which  their  ancestors 
have  so  long  enjoyed ;  but  the  same  may  also  (in  process  of 
time)  bring  a  new  form  of  arbitrary  government  upon  the 
realm :  and  this  their  fear  is  the  more  increased  by  occasion 
of  certain  books  lately  published,  which  ascribe  a  greater 
power  to  proclamations  than  heretofore  had  been  conceived  to 
belong  unto  them ;  as  also  of  the  care  taken  to  reduce  all  the 
proclamations  made  since  your  majesty's  reign  into  one 
volume,  and  to  print  them  in  such  form  as  acts  of  parliament 
formerly  have  been,  and  still  are  used  to  be,  which  seemeth 
to  imply  a  purpose  to  give  them  more  reputation  and  more 
establishment  than  heretofore  they  have  had/'  * 

They  proceed,  after  a  list  of  these  illegal  proclamations,  to 
enumerate  other  grievances,  such  as  the  delay  of  courts  of 
law  in  granting  writs  of  prohibition  and  habeas  corpus,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  Wales  over  the  four  border- 
ing shires  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Salop  t, 

*  Somers  Tracts,  ii.  162.  State  Trials,  resoWed  that  they  were  aneient  English 

ii.  519.  shires,  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

t  The  court  of  the  council  of  Wales  the  council  of  Wales ;    *■  and   yet,"  he 

was  erected  by  statute  S4  H.  8.  c.  26.  subjoins,  **  the  commission  was  not  after 

for  that  principality  and  its  marches,  with  reformed  in  all  points  as  it  ought  to  have 

authority  to  determine  such  causes  and  been.**  Fourth  Inst.  242.     An  elaborate 

matters  as  should  be  assigned  to  them  by  argument  in  defence  of  the  juriadictioa 

the  king,  "as  heretofore  hath  been  ac-  may  be  found  in  Bacon,  ii.  122.      And 

customed  and  used;"   which  implies  a  there  are  many  papers  on  this  subject 

previous  existence  of  some  such  juris-  in   Cotton  MSS.   ViteUius,  C.  L      The 

diction.     It  was  pretended  that  the  four  complaints  of  this  enactment  had  begun 

counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloii-  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  alleged 

cester,  and  Salop,  were  included  within  that  the  four  counties  had  been  reduced 

their  authority,   as  marches  of  Wales,  from  a  very  disorderly  state  to  tranquil- 

This  was  controverted  in  the  reign  of  lity  by  means  of  the  council's  jurisdic- 

James  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  coun-  tiou.     But  if  this  were  true,  it  did  not 

ties,   and    on    reference   to   the   twelve  furnish  a  reason  for  continuing  to  ei- 

judges,.  according  to  lord  Coke,  it  was  elude  them,  from  the  general  privileges 
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«ome  patents  of  monopolies,  and  a  tax  under  the  name  of  a 
licence  recently  set  upon  victuallers.  The  king  answered 
these  remonstrances  with  civility,  making,  as  usual,  no  con* 
cession  with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
evading  some  of  their  other  requests ;  but  promising  that  his 
proclamations  should  go  no  farther  than  was  warranted  by 
law,  and  that  the  royal  licences  to  victuallers  should  be 
revoked* 

It  appears  that  the  commons,  deeming  these  enumerated 
abuses  contrary  to  law,  were  unwilling  to  chaffer  with  the 
crown  for  the  restitution  of  their  actual  rights.  There  were, 
however,  parts  of  the  prerogative  which  they  could  not  dis- 
pute, though  galled  by  the  burthen  ;  the  incidents  of  feudal 
tenure  and  purveyance.  A  negotiation  was  accordingly  com- 
menced and  carried  on  for  some  time  with  the  court,  for 
abolishing  both  these,  or  at  least  the  former.  The  Negotiation 
king,  though  he  refused  to  part  with  tenure  by  [hefiulES"** 
knight's  service,  which  he  thought  connected  with  '*^«"**«- 
the  honour  of  the  monarchy,  was  induced,  with  some  real  or 
pretended  reluctance,  to  give  up  its  lucrative  incidents,  relief, 
primer  seisin,  and  wardship,  as  well  as  the  right  of  purveyance. 
Bat  material  difficulties  recurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
treaty.  Some  were  apprehensive,  that  the  validity  of  a  statute 
cutting  off  such  ancient  branches  of  prerogative  might  here- 
after be  called  in  question,  especially  if  the  root  from  which 
they  sprung,  tenure  in  capite,  should  still  remain.  The  king's 
demands,  too,  seemed  exorbitant.  He  asked  200,000/.  as  a 
yearly  revenue  over  and  above  100,000/.,  at  which  his  ward^ 
ships  were  valued,  and  which  the  commons  were  content  to 
give.  After  some  days'  pause  upon  this  proposition,  they 
represented  to  the  lords,  with  whom,  through  committees  of 
conference,  the  whole  matter  had  been  discussed,  that  if  such 
a  sum  were  to  be  levied  on  those  only  who  had  lands  subject 
to  wardship,  it  would  be  a  burthen  they  could  not  endure ; 
and  that  if  it  were  imposed  equally  on  the  kingdom,  it  would 
cause  more  offence  and  commotion  in  the  people  than  they 
could  risk.  After  a  good  deal  of  haggling,  Salisbury  de- 
livered the  king's  iSnal  determination  to  accept  of  200,000/. 

of  the  common  law,  after  the  necessity     determined  not    to  concede   this   point 
had  eeascd.     The   king,  however,  was     Carte,  iiL  794. 
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per  annum,  which  the  commons  voted  to  grant  as  a  fall  com- 
position for  abolishing  the  right  of  wardship,  and  dissolving 
the  court  that  managed  it,  and  for  taking  away  all  purvey- 
ance ;  with  some  further  concessions,  and  particularly,  that  the 
king's  claim  to  lands  should  be  bound  by  sixty  years*  pre- 
scription«  Two  points  yet  remained,  of  no  small  moment; 
namely,  by  what  assurance  they  could  secure  themselves 
against  the  king's  prerogative,  so  often  held  up  by  court 
lawyers  as  something  uncontrollable  by  statute,  and  by  what 
means  so  great  an  imposition  should  be  levied ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  these  was  reserved  for  the  ensuing  session, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  October.*  They  were  prorogued 
in  July  till  that  month,  having  previously  granted  a  subsidy 
for  the  king's  immediate  exigencies.  On  their  meeting  again, 
the  lords  began  the  business  by  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  other  house  about  the  proposed  contract.  But  it  appeared 
that  the  commons  had  lost  their  disposition  to  comply.  Time 
had  been  given  them  to  calculate  the  disproportion  of  the 
terms,  and  the  perpetual  burthen  that  lands  held  by  knight's 
service  must  endure.  They  had  reflected  too  on  the  king's 
prodigal  humour,  the  rapacity  of  the  Scots  in  his  service,  and 
the  probability  that  this  additional  revenue  would  be  wasted 
without  sustaining  the  national  honour,  or  preventing  future 
applications  for  money.  They  saw  that,  after  all  the  specious 
promises  by  which  they  had  been  led  on,  no  redress  was  to 
be  expected  as  to  those  grievances  they  had  most  at  heart ; 
that  die  ecclesiastical  courts  would  not  be  suffered  to  lose  a 
jot  of  their  jurisdiction,  that  iUegal  customs  were  still  to  be 
levied  at  the  out-ports,  that  proclamations  were  still  to  be  en- 
forced like  acts  of  parliament.  Great  coldness  accordingly 
Distoiutiim  was  displayed  in  their  proceedings ;  and  in  a  short 
me^t.  time,  tliis  distinguished  parliament,  after  sitting 
nearly  seven  years,  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.t 

*  Commons*  Journals  for  1610,  passim.  ^-^  Wherein  we  have  misbehaved  otir- 

Lords*  Journals,  7th  May,  et  post.     Pari,  selves,  we  know  not,  nor  we  can  never  yet 

Hist.    1124.    et  post.      Bacon,  L    676.  learn;  but  sure  we  are,  we  may  say  with 

Winwood,  iii.  119.  et  post  Bellarmin  in  his  book,  that  in  all  the 

f  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  king,  lower  houses  these  seven  years  past,  espe- 

in  Murden*s  State  Papers,  p.  8 IS.,  that  cially  these  two  last  sessions.  Ego  pun> 

some  indecent  allusions  to  himself  in  the  gor,  ego  carpor.     Our  fame  and  actions 

house  of  commons  had   irritated  him :  huve  been  tossed  like  tennis-halls  among 
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It  was  now  perhaps  too  late  for  the  king,  by  any  reform 
or  concession,  to  regain  that  public  esteem  which  he  chancterof 
had  forfeited.  Deceived  by  an  overweening  opinion  ''"••• 
of  his  own  learning,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  of  his 
general  abilities,  which  were  &r  from  contemptible,  and  of 
his  capacity  for  government,  which  was  very  small,  and  con- 
firmed in  this  delusion  by  the  disgraceful  flattery  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  bishops,  he  had  wholly  overlooked  the  real  difficulties 
of  his  position ;  as  a  foreigner,  rather  distantly  connected 
with  the  royal  stock,  and  as  a  native  of  a  hostile  and  hateful 
kingdom,  come  to  succeed  the  most  renowned  of  sovereigns, 
and  to  grasp  a  sceptre  which  deep  policy  and  long  experience 
had  taught  her  admirably  to  wield.*  Tlie  people  were  proud 
of  martial  glory ;  he  spoke  only  of  the  blessing  of  the  peace- 
makers :  they  abhorred  the  court  of  Spain ;  he  sought  its 
friendship :  they  asked  indulgence  for  scrupulous  consciences ; 
he  would  bear  no  deviation  from  conformity :  they  writhed 
under  the  yoke  of  the  bishops,  whose  power  he  thought  ne- 
cessary to  his  own  :  they  were  animated  by  a  persecuting 
temper  towards  the  catholics ;  he  was  averse  to  extreme  rigour : 
they  had  been  used  to  the  utmost  frugality  in  dispensing  the 
public  treasure ;  he  squandered  it  on  unworthy  favourites :  they 
had  seen  at  least  exterior  decency  of  morsds  prevail  in  the 
queen's  court ;  they  now  heard  only  of  its  dissoluteness  and 
extravagance  t :  they  had  imbibed  an  exclusive  fondness  for 
the  common  law  as  the  source  of  their  liberties  and  privi- 
leges; his  churchmen  and  courtiers,  but  none  more  than 


them,  and  all  that  spite  and  malice  durst  as  long  as  it  holdeth  good."     Nugie  An- 

do  to  disgrace  and  inflame  us  hath  been  tiquft,  i.  395. 

used.     To  be  short,  this  lower  house  by         j*  The  court  of  James  I.  was  incom- 

tfaeir  behaviour  have  perilled   and  an-  parably  the  most  disgraceful  scene  of 

Doyed  our  health,  wounded  our  reputa-  profligacy  which  this  country  has*  ever 

tion,  emboldened  all  ill-natured  people^  witnessed;  equal  to  that  of  Charles  II. 

encroached  upon  many  of  our  privileges,  in  the  laxity  of  female  virtue,  and  with- 

and  plagued  our  people  with  their  de-  out  any  sort  of  parallel  in  some  other 

laya.     It  only  resteth  now,  that  you  la-  respects.     Gross  drunkenness  is  imputed 

boor  all  you  can  to  do  that  you  think  even  to  some  of  the  ladies  who  acted  in 

best  to  the  repairing  of  our  estate."  the  court  pageants,  Nug»  Antiquae,  i. 

•  M  Your  queen,"  says  lord  Thomas  348.,  which  Mr.  Gifford,  who  seems  ab- 

Howard,  in  a  letter,  '*  did  talk  of  her  solutely  enraptured  with  this  age  and  its 

safajects*  love  and  good  afTeotion,  and  in  manners,  might  as  well  have  remem- 

good  truth  she  aimed  well;   our  king  bered«     Life  of  Ben  Jonson,  p.  231,  &c 

talketh  of  his  subjects*  fear  and  subjec-  The  king's  prodigality  is  notorious. 
tiun,and  herein  I  think  he  doth  well  too, 
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himself,  talked  of  absolute  power  and  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  monarchy.^!  \  \ 

James  lost  in  44&his  son  prince  Henry,  and  in  I6l2 
Death  of  lord  ^®  ^^^^  trcasurer  Salisbury.  He  showed  little  re- 
saiisbury.      gj.g^  f^p  ^j^^  formcr,  whose  high  spirit  and  great 

popularity  afforded  a  mortifying  contrast ;  especially  as 
the  young  prince  had  not  taken  sufficient  pains  to  disguise 
his  contempt  for  his  father.t  Salisbury  was  a  very  able 
man,  to  whom  perhaps  his  contemporaries  did  some  in* 
justice.  The  ministers  of  weak  and  wilful  monarchs  are 
made  answerable  for  the  mischiefs  they  are  compelled  to 
suffer,  and  gain  no  credit  for  those  which  they  prevent. 
Cecil  had  made  personal  enemies  of  those  who  had  loved 
Essex  or  admired  Raleigh,  as  well  as  those  who  looked  invi- 
diously on  his  elevation.  It  was  believed  that  the  desire 
shown  by  the  house  of  commons  to  abolish  the  feudal  ward- 
ships, proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  circumstance 
that  this  obnoxious  minister  was  master  of  the  court  of 
wards ;  an  office  both  lucrative  and  productive  of  much  in- 
fluence. But  he  came  into  the  scheme  of  abolishing  it  with 
Foreign  poll-  a  rcadiucss  that  did  him  credit.  His  chief  praise, 
government,  howcvcr,  was  his  management  of  continental  rela- 
tions. The  only  minister  of  James's  cabinet  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  councils  of  Elizabeth,  he  retained  some  of 
her  jealousy  of  Spain,  and  of  her  regard  for  the  protestant 
interests.  The  court  of  Madrid,  aware  both  of  the  king's 
pusillanimity  and  of  his  favourable  dispositions,  affected  a 
tone  in  the  conferences  held  in  1604  about  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  Elizabeth  would  have  resented  in  a  very  different 
manner,  t     On  this  occasion,  he  not  only  deserted  the  United 

*  **  It  is  atheism  and  blasphemy,**  he  and  valued  iheir  liberties.     The  story  of 

says,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  star-cham-  bishops  Neile  and  Andrews  is  fitr  too 

ly&r,  1616,  **to   dispute  what  God   can  trite  for  repetition, 
do ;  good  Christians  content  themselves        f  Carte,  iii.  747.     Birch*s  Life  of  P. 

with  his  will  revealed  in  his  word  :  so  it  Henry,  405.     Rochester,  three  days  after, 

is  presumption  and  high  contempt  in  a  directed  sir  Thomas  £dmondes  at  Pans 

subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  commence  a  negotiation  for  a  marriage 

say  that  a  king  cannot  do  this  or  that.**  between  prince  Charles  and  the  second 

King  James's  Works,  p.  557.  daughter  ofthe  late  king  of  France.     But 

It  is  probable  that  his  familiar  con*  the  ambassador  had  more  sense  of  de- 

▼ersation  was  full  of  this  rodomontade,  cency,  and  declined  to  enter  on  such  an 

disgusting    and   contemptible    from    so  affair  at  that  moment, 
wretched  a  pedant,  as  well  as  offensive         \  Winwood,  vol.  ii.     Carte,  iii.  749. 

to  the  indignant  ears  of  those  who  knew  Watson's  Hist  of  Philip  III.,  Appendix, 
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Provinces,  but  gave  hopes  to  Spain  that  he  might,  if  they 
persevered  in  their  obstinacy,  take  part  against  them.  Nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  his  blind  attachment  to  that  power 
would  have  precipitated  him  into  a  ruinous  connexion,  if 
CecQ's  wisdom  had  not  influenced  his  councils.  During  this 
minister's  life,  our  foreign  politics  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  as  much  firmness  and  prudence  as  his  master^s 
temper  would  allow ;  the  mediation  of  England  was  of  con- 
siderable service  in  bringing  about  the  great  truce  of  twelve 
years  between  Spain  and  Holland  in  1609 ;  and  in  the  dis- 
pute which  sprang  up  soon  afterwards  concerning  the  succes- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  a  dispute  which 
threatened  to  mingle  in  arms  the  catholic  and  protestant  parties 
throughout  Europe*,  our  councils  were  full  of  a  vigour  and 
promptitude  unusual  in  this  reign ;  nor  did  any  thing  but  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  prevent  the  appearance  of  an 
English  army  in  the  Netherlands.  It  must  at  least  be  con« 
fessed  that  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were 

In  some  passi^^  of  this  negotiation  corruption.**  Lansd.  Cat  vol.  zci.  p.  45. 
Cecil  may  appear  not  wholly  to  have  de-  This  is  much  too  strong  an  accusation  to 
served  the  character  I  have  given  him  be  brought  forward  without  more  proof 
far  adhering  to  £Uzabeth*s  principles  of  than  appears.  It  is  absurd  to  mention 
policy.  But  he  was  placed  in  a  diflScult  presents  of  fat  bucks  to  men  in  power  as 
pontion,  not  feeling  himself  secure  of  bribes ;  and  rather  more  so  to  charge  a 
the  kill's  &vour,  which,  notwithstanding  man  with  being  corrupted  because  an 
his  great  previous  services,  that  capri-  attempt  is  made  to  corrupt  him,  as  the 
ciotts  prince,  for  the  first  year  after  his  catalogue-maker  has  done  in  this  place, 
accession,  rather  sparingly  afforded ;  as  I  would  not  offend  this  respectable  gen- 
appears  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sully,  I.  14.,  tleman ;  but  by  referring  to  many  of  the 
and  Nogae  Antiquae,  i  S45.  It  may  be  Lansdowne  numuscripts  I  am  enabled  to 
said  that  Cecil  was  as  little  Spanish,  just  say  that  he  has  travelled  frequently  out 
as  Walpole  was  as  little  Hanoverian,  as  of  his  province,  and  substituted  his  con- 
tbe  partialities  of  their  respective  sbve-  jeetures  for  an  analysis  or  abstract  of  the 
reigns  would  permit,  though  too  much  so  document  before  him. 
in  appearance  for  their  own  reputation.  *  A  great  part  of  Winwood*s  third 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  volume  relates  to  this  business,  which,  as 
James  and  the  kingdom  were  chiefly  in-  is  well  known,  attracted  a  prodigious  de- 
debted  to  Cecil  for  the  tranquillity  that  gree  of  attention  throughout  Europe. 
attended  the  accession  of  the  former  to  The  question,  as  Winwood  wrote  to 
the  throne.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  Salisbury,  was  *'  not  of  the  succession  of 
of  noticing  that  the  learned  and  worthy  Cleves  and  Juliers,  but  whether  the  house 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Lans-  of  Austria  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  both 
downe  manuscripts  in  the  Museum  has  now  on  the  wane,  shall  recover  their 
thought  fit  not  only  to  charge  tax  Michael  lustre  and  greatness  in  these  parts  of 
Hicks  with  venality,  but  to  add: — **  It  Europe.**  P.  378.  James  wished  to  have 
is  certain  that  articles  among  these  papers  the  right  referred  to  his  arbitration,  and 
contribute  to  justify  very  strong  suspi-  would  have  decided  in  fiivour  of  the 
cions,  that  neither  of  the  seeretary*s  mas-  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  chief  pro- 
ters  [lord  Burleigh  and  lord  Salisbury]  testant  competitor, 
was  altogether  innocent  on  the  score  of 
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far  worse  conducted  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
than  before.* 

The  administration  found  an  important  disadvantage,  about 
Lord  coke't  ^^^"^  time,  in  a  sort  of  defection  of  sir  Edward  Coke 
frilm'the''  (more  usually  called  lord  Coke),  chief-justice  of 
*^"'^'  the  king's  bench,  from  the  side  of  preroga^ve.    He 

was  a  man  of  strong,  though  narrow,  intellect ;  confessedly 
the  greatest  master  of  English  law  that  had  ever  appeared  ; 
but  proud  and  overbearing,  a  flatterer  and  tool  of  the  conrt 
till  he  had  obtained  his  ends,  and  odious  to  the  nation  for  the 
brutal  manner  in  which,  as  attorney-general,  he  had  behaved 
towards  sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  trial.  In  raising  him  to 
the  post  of  chief-justice,  the  council  had  of  course  relied  on 
finding  his  unfadiomable  stores  of  precedent  subservient  to 
their  purposes.  But,  soon  after  his  promotion.  Coke,  from 
various  causes,  began  to  steer  a  more  independent  course. 
He  was  little  formed  to  endure  a  competitor  in  his  own 
profession,  and  lived  on  ill  terms  both  with  the  lord  chancellor 
Egerton,  and  with  the  attorney-general,  sir  Francis  Bacon. 
The  latter  had  long  been  his  rival  and  enemy.  Discoun- 
tenanced by  Elizabeth,  who,  against  the  importunity  of  Essex, 
had  raised  Coke  over  his  head,  that  great  and  aspiring  genius 
viras  now  high  in  the  king's  favour.  The  chief-justice  affected 
to  look  down  on  one  as  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge  of  our 
municipal  law,  as  he  was  superior  in  all  other  learning  and 
in  all  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence.  And  the  mutual 
enmity  of  these  illustrious  men  never  ceased  till  each  in  his 
turn  satiated  his  revenge  by  the  other's  fall.  Coke  was  also 
much  offended  by  the  attempts  of  the  bishops  to  emancipate 
their  ecclesiastical  courts  from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  peremptory  tone  in  which  he  repelled 
Bancroft's  Articuli  Cleri.  But  as  the  king  and  some  of  the 
council  rather  favoured  these  episcopal  pretensions,  they  were 
troubled  by  what  they  deemed  his  obstinacy,  and  discovered 


*  Winwood,  vols.  iL  and  iii.  passim,  more  unfavourable,  and  in  that  respect 

Birch,  that  accurate  master  of  this  part  justly.;  but  what  statesman  of  that  age 

of  English  history,  has  done  justice  to  was  ready  to  admit  the  new  creed  of 

Salisbury's  character.      Negotiations  of  parliamentary  control  over  the  cxecu- 

Edraondes,  p.  347.     Miss  A ikin,  looking  tive   government?     Memoirs  of  James, 

to  his  want  of  constitutional  principle,  is  i.  395. 
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more  and  more  that  tbey  had  to  deal  with  a  most  imprac- 
ticable spirit. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  exclude  from  the  motives  that 
altered  lord  Coke's  behaviour  in  matters  of  prerogative  his 
real  affection  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  novel  systems, 
broached  by  the  churchmen  and  civilians,  threatened  to  sub- 
vert* In  Bates's  case,  which  seems  to  have  come  in  some 
shape  extrarjudicially  before  him,  he  had  delivered  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  kingf  s  right  to  impose  at  the  out-ports  ;  but 
80  cautiously  guarded,  and  bottomed  on  such  different  grounds 
from  those  taken  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  that  it  could 
not  be  cited  in  favour  of  any  fresh  encroachments.t  He 
now  performed  a  great  service  to  his  country.  The  practice 
of  issuing  proclamations,  by  way  of  temporary  niegRipm. 
regQlation  indeed,  but  interfering  with  the  subject's  '^>«»»^^®"»- 
liberty,  in  cases  unju-ovided  for  by  parliament,  had  grown 
still  more  usual  than  under  Elizabeth.  Coke  was  sent  for 
to  attend  some  of  the  council,  who  might  perhaps  have  reason 
to  conjecture  his  sentiments ;  and  it  was  demanded  whether 
tbe  king,  by  his  proclamation,  might  prohibit  new  buildings 
about  London,  and  whether  he  might  prohibit  the  making  of 
starch  from  wheat.  This  was  during  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment in  1610,  and  with  a  view  to  what  answer  the  king 
should  make  to  the  commons'  remonstrance  against  these 
proclamations.     Coke  replied,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great 

'  **  On   Sunday,    before    the    king's  speech   against  sir  Thomas   Crompton. 

Sinng  to  Neirmarket  (which  was  Sunday  Had  not  my  lord  treasurer,  most  humbly 

last  was  a  se^nnight),  my  lord  Coke  and  on  his  knee,  used  many  good  words  to 

all  tbe  judges  of  the  common  law  were  pacify  his  mi^esty  and  to  excuse  that 

before  bis  mi^esty  to  answer  scmie  com-  which  had  been  spoken,  it  was  thought 

pkinis  made  by  the  civil  lawyers  for  the  his  highness  would  have  been  much  more 

Scleral  granting  of  prohibitions.  I  heard  offended.    In  the  conclusion,  his  majesty, 

^  the  lord  Coke,  amongst  other  offlm-  by  means  of  my  lord  treasurer,  was  well 

H^e  speech,  should  say  to  his  majesty  pacified,  and  gave  a  gracious  countenance 

tlot  his  highness  was  defended   by  his  to  all  the  other  judges,  and  said  he  would 

l*«i>      At  which    saying,  with    other  maintain  the  common  law."     Lodge,  iii. 

speech  then  used  by  the  lord  Coke,  his  S64.     This  letter  is  dated  25th  Novem- 

o^jesty  was  very  much   ofiended,   and  ber,  1608,  which  shows  how  early  Coke 

told  him  he  spoke  foolishly,  and  said  that  had  begun  to  give  ofienoe  by  his  seal  for 

lie  was  not  defended  by  his  laws,  but  by  the  law. 

God;  and  so  gave  the   lord  Coke,  in        t  1^  Reports.     In  his  Second  Insti- 

other  words,  a  very  sharp  reprehension,  tute,  p.  57.,  written  a  good  deal  later,  he 

both  for  that  and  other   things;    and  speaks   in   a  very   different   manner  of 

withal  told  him  that  sir  Thomas  Cromp-  Bates*s  case,  and  declares  the  judgment 

ton  [judge  of  the  admiralty]  was  as  good  of  the  court  of  exchequer  to  be  contrary 

•  mso  as  Coke;  my  lord  Coke  having  to  law. 
then,  by  way  of  exception,  used  some 
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importancey  on  which  he  would  confer  with  his  brethren* 
**  The  chancellor  said,  that  every  precedent  had  first  a  com- 
mencementy  and  he  would  advise  the  judges  to  maintain  the 
power  and  prerogative  of  the  king ;  and  in  cases  wherein 
there  is  no  authority  and  precedent,  to  leave  it  to  the  king  to 
order  in  it  according  to  his  wisdom  and  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  or  otherwise  the  king  would  be  no  more  than  the 
duke  of  Venice ;  and  that  the  king  was  so  much  restrained 
in  his  prerogative,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  the  bonds  would 
be  broken.  And  the  lord  privy-seal  (Northampton)  said, 
that  the  physician  was  not  always  bound  to  a  precedent,  but 
to  apply  his  medicine  according  to  the  quality  of  the  disease ; 
and  ail  concluded  that  it  should  be  necessary  at  that  time 
to  confirm  the  king^s  prerogative  with  our  opinions,  although 
that  there  were  not  any  former  precedent  or  authority  in  law  ; 
for  every  precedent  ought  to  have  a  commencement.  To 
which  I  answered,  that  true  it  is  that  every  precedent  ought 
to  have  a  commencement ;  but  when  authority  and  precedent 
is  wanting,  there  is  need  of  great  consideration  before  that 
any  thing  of  novelty  shall  be  established,  and  to  provide  that 
this  be  not  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  for  I  said  that  the 
king  cannot  change  any  part  of  the  common  law,  nor  create 
any  offence  by  his  proclamation  which  was  not  an  offence 
before,  without  parliament.  But  at  this  time  I  only  desired 
to  have  a  time  of  consultation  and  conference  with  my  bro* 
thers."  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  council,  and  three  judges, 
besides  Coke,  appointed  to  consider  it.  They  resolved  that 
the  king,  by  his  proclamation,  cannot  create  any  offence  which 
was  not  one  before ;  for  then  he  might  alter  the  law  of  the 
land  in  a  high  point ;  for  if  he  may  create  an  offence  where 
none  is,  upon  that  ensues  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  king  hath  no  prerogative  but  what  the 
law  of  the  land  allows  him.  But  the  king,  for  the  prevention 
of  offences,  may  by  proclamation  admonish  all  his  subjects 
that  they  keep  the  laws  and  do  not  ofiend  them,  upon  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  by  the  law ;  and  the  neglect  of  such  pro- 
clamation. Coke  says,  aggravates  the  offence.  Lastly,  they 
resolved  that  if  an  offence  be  not  punishable  in  the  star- 
chamber,  the  prohibition  of  it  by  proclamation  cannot  make 
it  so.     After  this  resolution,  the  report  goes  on  to  remark. 


Meant  re- 
torted to  la 
order  to 
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DO  proclamadoxi    imposing    fine    and    imprisonment    was 

made.* 

By  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  parliament  James  was  left 
nearly  in  the  same  necessity  as  before  ;  their  subsidy  being 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  defray  his  expenses, 
far  less  to  discharge  his  debts.  He  had  frequently 
betaken  himself  to  the  usual  resource  of  applying  to  m^dng  or 
private  subjects,  especially  rich  merchants,  for  loans  p"'**"~'- 
of  money.  These  loans,  which  bore  no  interest,  and  for  the 
repayment  of  which  there  was  no  security,  disturbed  the  pru- 
dent citizens,  especially  as  the  council  used  to  solicit  them 
with  a  degree  of  importunity  at  least  bordering  on  compulsion* 
He  house  of  commons  had  in  the  last  session  requested  that 
DO  one  should  be  bound  to  lend  money  to  the  king  against  his 
wiU.  The  king  had  answered  that  he  allowed  not  of  any 
precedents  from  the  time  of  usurping  or  decaying  princes,  or 
people  too  bold  and  wanton ;  that  he  desired  not  to  govern  in 
that  commonwealth  where  the  people  should  be  assured  of 
every  thing  and  hope  for  nothing,  nor  would  he  leave  to 
posterity  such  a  mark  of  weakness  on  his  reign  ;  yet,  in  the 
matter  of  loans,  he  would  refuse  no  reasonable  excuse,  t 
Forced  loans  or  benevolences  were  directly  prohibited  by  an 
»ct  of  Richard  III.,  whose  laws,  however  the  court  might 

*  IS  Reports.     There  were,  howerer.  The  king*s  eomparuon  of  them  to  ships 

KTenl  proclamations  afterwards  to  forbid  in  a  river  and  in  the  sea  is  well  known, 

buldingwithing  two  miles  of  London, ex-  Still,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 

^  00  old  foundations,  and  in  that  case  we  may  be  startled  at  proclamations  com* 

only  with  brick  or  stone,  under  penalty  manding  them  to  return  to  their  country- 

01  being  proceeded  against  by  the  attor-  houses  and  maintain  hospitality,  on  pain 

Bc^'general  in  the  star-chamber.  Rymer,  of  eondign   punishment.      Rymer,  xvi. 

^▼ii.  107.     (1618),    144.    (1619),    607.  517.  (1604);    xviL  417.    (1622),    632. 

(1624).    London  nevertheless  increased  (1624). 

"■pidty,  vhicb  va»  by  means  of  lieencea        I  neglected,  in  the  first  chapter,  the 

to  build ;  the  prohibition  being  in  this,  reference  I  had  made  to  an  important 

Mm  many  other  cases,  enacted  chiefly  dictum  of  the  judges  In  the  reign  of 

ur  the  sake  of  the  dispensations.  Mary,  which  is  decisive  as  to  the  legal 

James  made  use  oif  proclamations  to  character  of  proclamations  even  in  the 

'^^''^ngB  personal  liberty  in  another  re-  midst  of  the  Tudor  period.     "  The  king, 

*P^^    He  disliked  to  see  any  country-  it  is  said,   may   make  a  proclamation, 

fntleaian  come  up  to  London,  where,  it  quoad  terrorem  populi,  to  put  them  in 

n«st  be  coofeoed,  if  we  trust  to  what  fear  of  his  dipleasure,  but  not  to  impose 

uwae  prodamations  assert  and  the  me-  any  fine,  forfeiture,  or  imprisonment ;  for 

'''Oils  of  the  age  confirm,  neither  their  no  proclamation  can  make  a  new  law, 

^^^  behaviour,  nor  that  of  their  wives  but  only  confirm  and  ratify  an  ancient 

*^  <^hteTs,  who  took  the  worst  means  one. "     Dalison*s  Reports,  20. 
^repairing the  ruin  their  extravagance        f  Winwood*  iii.  193. 
wd  caused,  redounded  to  their  honour. 

VOL,  L  Z 
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iM>metime8  throw  a  slur  npon  his  usurpation,  had  always  been 
in  the  statute-book.  After  the  dissolution  of  I6IO,  James 
attempted  as  usual  to  obtain  loans;  but  the  merchants, 
grown  bolder  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  refused  him  the 
accommodation.*  He  Imd  recourse  to  another  method  of 
raising  money,  unprecedented,  I  believe,  before  his  reign, 
though  long  practised  in  France,  the  sale  of  honours.  He 
sold  several  peerages  for  considerable  sums,  and  created  a 
new  order  of  hereditary  knights,  called  baronets,  who  paid 
1000/.  each  for  their  paten  ts.t 

Such  resources,  however,  being  evidendy  insuffident  and 
temporary,  it  was  almost  indispensable  to  try  once  more  the 
temper  of  a  parliament.  This  was  strongly  urged  by  Bacon, 
whose  fertility  of  invention  rendered  him  constitutionally 
sanguine  of  success.  He  submitted  to  the  king  that  there 
were  expedients  for  more  judiciously  managing  a  house  of 
commons,  than  Cecil,  upon  whom  he  was  too  willing  to 
throw  blame,  had  done  with  the  last ;  that  some  of  those  who 
had  been  most  forward  in  opposing  were  now  won  over,  soch 
as  Neville,  Yelverton,  Hyde,  Crew,  Dudley  Digges ;  that 
much  might  be  done  by  forethought  towards  filling  the  house 
with  wetUafiected  persons,  winning  or  blinding  the  lawyers, 
whom  he  calls  **the  literse  vocales  of  the  house,"  and  drawing 
the  chief  constituent  bodies  of  the  assembly,  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  merchants,  the  courtiers,  to  act  for  the  king's 
advantage ;  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  tender  voluntarily 
certain  graces  and  modifications  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
such  as  might  with  smallest  injury  be  conceded,  lest  they 
should  be  first  demanded,  and  in  order  to  save  more  import- 
ant points,  t  This  advice  was  seconded  by  sir  Henry 
Neville,  an  ambitious  man,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
queen's  time  for  having  tampered  in  Essex's  con^iracy,  and 


*  Carte,  iii.  805.  *  pay  a  composition.  Kpaer,  xri.  5301 
t  The  nnmber  of  then  was  intended  The  ofa(iect  of  thii  was  of  coune  to  raiae 
to  be  two  hundred,  but  only  ninety-three  money  from  those  who  thought  the  bo- 
patents  were  sold  in  the  first  six  years,  nour  troublesome  and  expensive^  but 
Lingard,  ix.  SOS.,  from  Somers  Traeta.  such  as  ohose  to  appear  eould  not  be  le^ 
In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  had  fused ;  and  this  aceounts  for  his  hsTii^ 
availed  himself  of  an  old  feudal  resource,  made  many  hundred  knights  in  the  6rat 
calling  on  all  who  held  401.  a  year  in  year  of  bis  reign.  Harris^  Ufe  of 
chivalry  (whether  of  the  crown  or  not,  as  James,  69. 
it  seems)  to  receive  knighthood,  or  to  |  M&  penes  autorem. 
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had  mwh  promoted  the  oppoBition  ia  the  late  parliameiit,  but 
was  now  seekiug  the  post  of  seeretary  of  state.  He  advised 
the  king,  in  a  very  sensible  memorial,  to  consider  what  had 
been  demanded,  and  what  had  been  promised  in  the  last 
sessioB,  granting  die  more  reasonable  of  the  commona' 
requests,  and  performing  all  his  own  promises ;  to  avoid  any 
speecli  likely  to  excite  irritation ;  and  to  seem  confident  of  the 
parliament's  good  affections,  not  waiting  to  be  {H'essed  for 
what  he  meant  to  do.*  Neville  and  others,  who,  like  him, 
professed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  commons,  and  to 
fiidlitate  die  king's  dealings  with  them,  were  called  under- 
undertakers.f  This  circumstance,  like  several  ^*"' 
Odin's  in  the  present  reign^  is  curious,  as  it  shows  the  rise  of 
a  systematic  parliamentary  influence,  which  was  one  day  to 
become  the  mainspring  of  government. 

Neville,  however,  and  his  associates^  had  deceived  the 
ooortiers  with  promises  they  could  not  realise.  It  was  re- 
solved to  announce  certain  intended  graces  in  the  speech 
from  the  dirone ;  that  is,  to  declare  the  king's  readiness  to 
pass  bills  that  might  remedy  some  grievances  and  retrench  a 
part  of  his  prerogative.  These  proffered  amendments  of  the 
law,  though  eleven  in  number,  failed  altogether  of  giving  the 
content  dmt  had  been  fully  expected*  Except  the  repeal  of 
a  strange  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  Bowing  the  king  to  make 
such  laws  as  he  should  think  fit /or  the  principality  of  Wales 
without  consent  of  parliament  tf  none  of  them  could  perhaps 
be  reckoned  of  any  constitutional  importance.  In  all  doma* 
nial  and  fiscal  causes,  and  wherever  the  private  interests  of 
the  crown  stood  in  competition  with  those  of  a  subject,  the 
former  enjoyed  enormous  and  superior  advantages,  whereof 
what  is  stricdy  called  its  prerogative  was  principally  com- 
posed. The  terms  of  prescription  that  bound  other  men's 
right,  the  rules  of  pleading  and  procedure  established  for  the 
si^e  of  truth  and  jusdce,  did  not^  in  general,. oblige  the  king. 
It  was  not  by  doing  away  a  very  few  of  these  invidious  and 
oppressive  distinctions,  that  the  crown  could  be  allowed  to 

*  Carte,  IT.  17.  pealed  a  few  yean  afterwards.     21  J.  1. 

t  Wilson,  in  Kennet,  il  696.  e.  10. 

)  This  act  (S4  H.  8.  o.  26.)  was  re- 

z2 
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keep  on  foot  still  more  momentous  abuses.  He  commons 
paruament  o^  iSl*  accofdingly  Went  at  once  to  the  character- 
of  1614.  jg^j^  grievance  of  this  reign,  the  customs  at  the 
outports.  They  had  grown  so  confident  in  their  cause  by 
ransacking  ancient  records,  that  an  unanimous  vote  passed 
agaiust  the  king's  right  of  imposition ;  not  that  there  were 
no  courtiers  iu  the  house,  but  the  cry  was  too  obstreperous 
to  be  withstood.*  They  demanded  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  lords,  who  preserved  a  kind  of  mediating  neu- 
trality throughout  this  reign.f  In  the  course  of  their  debate, 
Neyle,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  threw  out  some  aspersion  on  the 
commons.  They  were  immediately  iu  a  flame,  and  demanded 
reparation.  This  Neyle  was  a  man  of  indifferent  character, 
and  very  unpopular  from  the  share  he  had  taken  iu  the  earl 
of  Essex's  divorce,  and  from  his  severity  towards  the  puri- 
tans ;  nor  did  the  house  fail  to  comment  upon  all  his  faults 
in  their  debate.  He  had,  however,  the  prudence  to  excuse 
himself,  (^'  with  many  tears,*'  as  the  Lords'  Journals  inform 
us,)  denying  the  most  offensive  words  imputed  to  him  ;  and 
the  affair  went  no  farther,  t  This  ill-humour  of  the  com- 
mons disconcerted  those  who  had  relied  on  the  undertakers. 
But  as  the  secret  of  these  men  had  not  been  kept,  their  pro- 
ject considerably  aggravated  the  prevailing  discontent.  §  The 
king  had  positively  denied  in  his  first  speech  that  there  were 
any  such  undertakers ;  and  Bacon,  then  attorney-general, 
laughed  at  the  chimerical  notion,  that  private  men  should 
undertake  for  all  the  commons  of  England*  |j  That  some 
persons,  however,  bad  obtiuned  that  name  at  court,  and  held 
out  such  promises,  is  at  present  out  of  doubt  j  and  indeed 

*  Commons*  Journals,  466.  47S.  481.  quested,  by  the  mouth  of  chief  Justiee 

486.     Sir  Henry  Wotton  at  length  mut-  Coke,  to  be  excused.    This  was  probably 

tered  something  in  favour  of  the  prero-  a  disappointment  to  lord  chancellor  Eger- 

gative  of  laying  impositions,  as  belonging  ton,   who  moved  to  consult  them*  and 

to  hereditary,   though  not  to  elective,  proceeded  from  Coke*s   dislike   to  him 

princes.     Id.  493.     This  silly  argument  and  to  the  court     It  induced  the  house 

is  only  worth  notice  as  a  proof  what  to  decline  the  conference.     Lords*  Jour« 

erroneous  notions  of  government  were  nals,  S3d  May. 

sometimes  imbibed  from  an  intercourse  |  Lords*  Journals,    May  31.     Com- 

with   foreign    nations.     Dudley  Digges  mons*  Journals,  496.  498. 

and  Sandys  answered  him  very  properly.  §  Carte,  iv.  23.      Neville*8  memorial, 

f  The  judges  having  be^n  called  upon  above  mentioned,  was  read  in  the  house, 

by   the  house  of  lords  to  deliver  their  May  14. 

opinions  on  the  subject  of  impositions,  ||  Carte,  iv.  19,  20.      Bacon,  L  695, 

previous  to  the  intended  conference,  re-  €.  J.  462. 
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the  king,  forgetful  of  his  former  denial,  expressly  confessed 
it  OD  opening  the  session  of  1621  • 

Amidst  these  heats  little  progress  was  made ;  and  no 
one  took  up  the  essential  business  of  supply.  The  king 
at  length  sent  a  message,  requesting  that  a  supply  might  be 
granted,  with  a  threat  of  dissolving  parliament  unless  it 
were  done.  But  the  days  of  intimidation  were  gone  by. 
The  house  voted  that  they  would  first  proceed  with  the 
business  of  impositions,  and  postpone  supply  till  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.*  Aware  of  the  impos-  Diitowed 
siKlity  of  conquering  their  resolution,  the  king  jUgin'Sfa 
carried  his  measure  into  eflect  by  a  dissolution.?  •*"«**■**• 
They  had  sat  about  two  months,  and,  what  is  perhaps  unprece- 
dented in  our  history,  had  not  passed  a  single  bill.  James 
followed  up  this  strong  step  by  one  still  more  vigorous.  Se- 
veral members,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  warm 
language  against  the  government,  were  arrested  after  the 
dissolution,  and  kept  for  a  short  time  in  custody ;  a  manifest 
violation  of  that  freedom  of  speech,  without  which  no  assem- 
bly can  be  independent,  and  which  is  the  stipulated  privilege 
of  the  house  of  commons,  t 

It  was  now  evident  that  James  could  never  expect  to  be 
on  tenns  of  harmony  with  a  parliament,  unless  by  Beoevo. 
sorrendering  pretensions  which  not  only  were  in  ^*"^' 
his  eyes  indispensable  to  the  lustre  of  his  monarchy,  but 
from  which  he  derived  an  income  that  he  had  no  means  of 
i^ladng.  He  went  on  accordingly  for  six  years,  supplying 
his  exigencies  by  such  precarious  resources  as  circumstances 
might  furnish.  He  restored  the  towns  mortgaged  by  the 
Dutch  to  Elizabeth  on  payment  of  2,700,000  florins,  about 
one  third  of  the  original  debt.  The  enormous  fines  imposed 
by  the  star-chamber,  though  seldom,  I  believe,  enforced  to 
Aeir  utmost  extent,  must  have  considerably  enriched  the 
exchequer.     It  is  said  by  Carte  that  some  Dutch  merchants 

*  C.  J.  506.   Carte,  83.    This  writer  in  the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall 

fhntrdlj  defiinds  the  prerogatiTe  of  lay-  D*Israeli*s  Character  of  James,  p.  158., 

uig  impodtions  on  merchandise  as  part  on    the    authority   of   an    unpublished 

of  the  law  of  nations.  letter. 

t  It  is  said  that,  previously  to  taking         ^  Carte.     Wilson.     Camden*s  Annals 

tbis  step,  the  king  sent  for  the  commons,  of  James  I.  (in  Kennet,  ii.  643. ) 
•nd  tore  all  their  bills  before  thdr  faces 

z   3 
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paid  fin^  to  the  am<mnt  of  153,000^.  for  exporting  gold 
coin.*  But  still  greater  profit  was  hoped  from  the  requisi* 
tion  of  that  more  than  half  involantary  contribution,  mis- 
called a  benevolence.  It  began  by  a  subscription  of  the 
nobility  and  principal  persons  about  the  court.  Letters  were 
sent  written  to  the  sheriffs  and  ma^tratesy  directing  them 
to  call  on  people  of  ability.  It  had  always  been  supposed 
doubtful  whether  the  statute  of  Bidiard  III.  abrogating  <<  ex- 
actions, called  benevolences/'  should  extend  to  voluntary 
gifts  at  the  solicitation  of  the  crown.  The  language  used  in 
that  act  certainly  implies  that  the  pretended  benevolences  of 
Edward's  reign  had  been  extorted  against  the  subjects'  will ; 
yet  if  positive  violence  were  not  employed,  it  seems  diflS- 
cult  to  find  a  legal  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  willing  loyalty  from  those  of  fear  or  shame.  Lord 
Coke  is  said  to  have  at  first  declared  that  the  king  could  not 
solicit  a  benevolence  from  his  subjects,  but  to  have  afterwards 
retracted  his  opinion  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  its  lege^ 
lity.  To  this  second  opinion  he  adheres  in  his  Reports*t 
While  this  business  was  pending,  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Marlborough,  explaining  his  reasons 
for  declining  to  contribute,  founded  on  the  several  statutes 
which  he  deemed  apjdicable,  and  on  the  impropriety  of  par- 
ticular men  opposing  their  judgment  to  the  commons  in 
parliament,  who  had  refused  to  grant  any  subsidy^  This 
argument,  in  itself  exasperating,  he  followed  up  by  some- 
what blunt  observations  on  the  king.  His  letter  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  star-chan^r,  where  the  offence 
having  been  severely  descanted  upon  by  the  attorney*general» 
Mr.  St.  John  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  d,000/.,  and  to 
imprisonment  during  {Measure,  t 

Coke,  though  BtiH  much  at  the  council-board,  was  re* 
Prosecution  g'&rdcd  with  increasing  dislike  on  account  of  fais 
ofPeacham.  uncompromisiug  humoun  This  he  had  occasion  to 
display  in  perhaps  the  worst  and  most  tyrannical  act  of  king 
James's  reign,  the  prosecution  of  one  Peacham,  a  minister 
in  Somersetshire,  for  high  treason.  A  sermon  had  been 
found  in  this  man's  study  (it  does  not  appear  what  led  to 

•  Carte,  W.  56.  |  State  Tmls,  iL  889, 

t  12  Reports,  119. 
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the  search),  never  preached,  nor,  if  judge  Coke  is  right, 
iotended  to  be  preached,  containing  such  sharp  censures  upon 
the  king,  and  invectives  against  the  government,  as,  had 
they  been  published,  would  have  amounted  to  a  seditious 
libd.  Bot  OHnmon  sense  revolted  at  construing  it  into  trea- 
son under  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL,  as  a  compassing  of 
the  king's  death*  James,  however,  took  it  up  with  indecent 
eagerness.  Peacham  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  examined 
upon  various  interrogatories,  as  it  is  expressed  by  secretary 
Winwood,  **  before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture, 
and  after  torture/'  Nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him  as  to 
any  aocomplices,  nor  any  explanation  of  his  design  in  writing 
the  sermon ;  which  was  probably  but  an  intemperate  effusion, 
80  common  among  the  puritan  clergy.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  rely  on  this,  as  the  overt  act  of  treason.  Aware 
of  the  difficulties  that  attended  this  course,  the  kmg  directed 
Bacon  previously  to  confer  with  the  judges  of  the  king's 
hench,  one  by  one,  in  order  to  secure  thdr  determination  for 
the  crown.  Coke  objected  that  ^'  such  particular,  and,  as 
he  called  it,  auricular  taking  of  opinions  was  not  according 
to  the  custom  of  this  realm."*  The  other  three  judges, 
having  been  tampered  with,  agreed  to  answer  such  questions 
tonceming  the  case  as  tfaa  king  might  direct  to  be  put  to 
them ;  yielding  to  die  sophism  that  every  judge  was  bound 
hy  his  oath  to  give  counsel  to  his  majesty.  The  chief- 
jastice  continued  to  maintain  his  objection  to  this  separate 
dosetiog  of  judges ;  yet,  finding  himself  abimdoned  by  his 
colleagues,  consented  to  give  answers  in  writing,  which  seem 
to  have  been  merdy  evasive.  Peacham  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  found  guilty,  but  not  executed^  dying  in  prison  a  few 
BMxidis  afiter.  t 

*  There  had,  however,  been  instances  fiable  conatnictioiis  of  the  law  of  treason 

of  it,  as  in  nr  Walter   Raleigh*s  case,  took  place  in  this  reigu.     Thomas  Owen 

I^od^je,  ill.  17S>  173. ;  and  I  hare  found  was  indicted  and  found  guilty,  under  the 

P'TOofr  of  it  IB  the  queen's  reign ;  though  statute  of  Edward  III.,  for  saying,  that 

I  cannot  at  present  quote  my  authority.  <*  the  king,  being  excommunicato  (t.  «. 

Ibs  fimner  age,  the  judges  had  reused  if  he  should  be  excommunicated)  by  the 

^  give  an  extrarjudicial  answer  to  the  pope,  might  be   lawfully  deposed  and 

l^ing.    Lingard,  ▼.  S82.,  from  the  year-  killed  by  any  one,  which  killing  would 

l>ook,  Paseh.  1  H.  7.  15.     Trin.  1.  not  be  murder,  being  the  execution  of 

.   t  State  Trials,  iL  869.  Bacon,  ii.  483,  the  supreme  sentence  of  the  pope ;  '*  a 

«c.  ^  Da]rymple*s  Memorials  of  James  L,  position  very  atrocious,  but  not  amount- 

v<^  l  p.  S6,    Some  other  very  unjusti-  ing  to  treason.     State  Trials,   ii.  879. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  intrepid  chief>justioe  incurred 
again  the  council's  displeasure.  This  will  require, 
SliSttheja.  for  the  sake  of  part  of  my  readers,  some  little 
the  court  of  prcvious  explanation,  ihe  equitable  junsoiction, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  court  of  chancery  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  extensive  judicial  power  which, 
in  early  times,  the  king's  ordinary  council  had  exercised. 
The  chancellor,  as  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  state,  took  a 
great  share  in  the  council's  business ;  and  when  it  was  not 
sitting,  he  had  a  court  of  his  own,  with  jurisdiction  in  many 
important  matters,  out  of  which  process  to  compel  i^pear- 
ance  of  parties  might  at  any  time  emanate.  It  is  not 
unlikely  therefore  that  redress,  in  matters  beyond  the  legal 
province  of  the  chancellor,  was  occasionally  given  through 
the  paramount  authority  of  this  court.  We  find  the  council 
and  the  chancery  named  together  in  many  remonstrances  of 
the  commons  against  this  interference  with  private  rights, 
from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VI.  It  was 
probably  in  the  former  reign  that  the  chancellor  b^an  to 
establish  systematically  his  peculiar  restraining  jurisdiction. 
This  originated  in  the  practice  of  feoffments  to  uses,  by  which 
the  feoffee,  who  had  legal  seisin  of  the  land,  stood  bound  by 
private  engagement  to  suflfer  another,  called  the  cestui  que 
use,  to  enjoy  its  use  and  possession.  Such  fiduciary  estates 
were  well  known  to  the  Roman  jurists,  but  inconsistent  with 
the  feudal  genius  of  our  law.  The  courts  of  justice  gave  no 
redress,  if  the  feoffee  to  uses  violated  his  trust  by  detaining 
the  land.  To  remedy  this,  an  ecclesiastical  chancellor  devised 
the  writ  of  subpoena,  compelling  him  to  answer  upon  oath  as 
to  his  trust.  It  was  evidently  necessary  also  to  restrain  him 
from  proceeding,  as  he  might  do,  to  obtain  possession ;  and 
this  gave  rise  to  injunctions,  that  is,  prohibitions  to  sue  at 
law,  the  violation  of  which  was  punishable  by  imprisonment 
as  a  contempt  of  court.  Other  instances  of  breach  of  trust 
occurred  in  personal  contracts,  and  cases  also  wherein,  with- 
out any  trust,  there  was  a  wrong  committed  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  courts  of  law  to  redress  ;  to  all  which  the 


And  Williams,  another  papist,  was  oon-    dieting  the  lung's  deaUi  in  the  year  1631. 
ricted  of  treason  by  a  still  more  violent     Id.  1085. 
stretch  of  law,  for  writing  a  book  pre- 
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process  of  subpoena  was  made  applicable.  This  extension  of 
a  novel  jurisdiction  was  partly  owing  to  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  common  law,  that  a  defendant  cannot  be  examined ; 
so  diat,  if  no  witness  or  written  instrument  could  be  produced 
to  prove  a  demand,  the  plaintiff  was  wholly  debarred  of  jus- 
tice :  but  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to  a  strange  narrowness 
and  scrupulosity  of  the  judges,  who,  fearful  of  quitting  the 
letter  of  their  precedents,  even  with  the  clearest  analogies  to 
gmde  them,  repelled  so  many  just  suits,  and  set  up  rules  of 
80  much  hardship,  that  men  were  thankful  to  embrace  the 
relief  held  out  by  a  tribunal  acting  in  a  more  rational  spirit. 
This  error  the  commou  lawyers  began  to  discover,  in  time  to 
resume  a  great  part  of  their  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  con- 
tract, which  would  othervrise  have  escaped  from  them.  They 
made  too  an  apparently  successful  effort  to  recover  their  ex- 
dusive  authority  over  real  property,  by  obtaining  a  statute 
for  turning  uses  into  possession ;  that  is,  for  annihilating  the 
fictitious  estate  of  the  feoffee  to  uses,  and  vesting  the  legal  as 
well  as  equitable  possession  in  the  cestui  que  use.  But  this 
victory,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  (since  it  would  have 
freed  them,  in  a  most  important  point,  from  the  chancellor's 
control,)  they  threw  away  by  one  of  those  timid  and  narrow 
constructions  which  had  already  turned  so  much  to  their  pre- 
judice ;  and  they  permitted  trust  estates,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  few  more  words  into  a  conveyance,  to  maintain  their 
ground,  contradistinguished  from  the  legal  seisin,  under  the 
protection  and  guarantee,  as  before,  of  the  courts  of  equity* 

The  particidar  limits  of  this  equitable  jurisdiction  were  as 
yet  exceedingly  indefinite.  The  chancellors  were  generally 
prone  to  extend  them  ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  ministers 
of  state  in  a  government  of  very  arbitrary  temper,  regarded 
too  little  that  course  of  precedent  by  which  the  other  judges 
held  themselves  too  strictly  bound*  The  cases  reckoned  cog- 
nizable in  chancery  grew  silently  more  and  more  numerous ; 
but  with  little  overt  opposition  from  the  courts  of  law  till  the 
time  of  sir  Edward  Coke.  That  great  master  of  the  common 
law  was  inspired  not  only  with  the  jealousy  of  this  irregular 
and  encroaching  jurisdiction  which  most  lawyers  seem  to 
have  felt,  but  with  a  tenaciousness  of  his  own  dignity,  and  a 
personal  enmity  towards  Egerton,  who  held  the  great  seal. 
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It  happened  that  an  action  was  tried  before  him,  the  precise 
circumstances  of  which  do  not  appear,  wherein  the  plaintiff 
lost  the  verdict  in  consequence  of  one  of  his  witnesses  being 
artfully  kept  away.  He  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, filing  a  bill  against  the  defendant  to  make  him  answer 
upon  oath,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  was  committed  for 
contempt.  Indictments  were  upon  this  preferred,  at  Coke's 
instigation,  against  the  parties  who  had  filed  the  bill  in  chan- 
cery, their  counsel  and  solicitors,  for  suing  in  another  court 
after  judgment  obtained  at  law ;  which  was  alleged  to  be 
contrary  to  the  statute  of  prssmunire.  But  the  grand  jury, 
though  pressed,  as  is  said,  by  one  of  the  judges,  threw  out 
these  indictments.  Hie  king,  already  incens^  with  Coke» 
and  stimulated  by  Bacon,  thought  this  too  great  an  insult 
upon  his  chancellor  to  be  passed  over.  He  first  directed 
Bacon  and  others  to  search  for  precedents  of  cases  where  re- 
lief had  been  given  in  chancery  after  judgment  at  law.  They 
reported  that  there  was  a  series  of  such  precedents  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  j  and  some  where  the  chancellor  had 
entertained  suits  even  after  execution.  The  attorney-general 
was  directed  to  prosecute  in  the  star-chamber  those  who  had 
preferred  the  indictments ;  and  as  Coke  had  not  been  osten- 
sibly implicated  in  the  business,  the  king  contented  himself 
with  making  an  order  in  the  council-book,  declaring  the 
chancellor  not  to  have  exceeded  his  jurisdiction.* 

The  chief-justice  almost  at  the  same  time  gave  another 
CMe'of  com.  provocatiou,  which  exposed  him  more  directly  to  the 
mendanu.  eourt's  reseutmeut.  A  cause  happened  to  be  argued 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  wherein  the  validity  of  a  par- 
ticular grant  of  a  benefice  to  a  bishop  to  be  held  in  commen- 
dam,  that  is,  along  with  his  bishopric,  came  into  question ; 
and  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  besides  the  special  points  of  the 
case,  had  disputed  the  king's  general  prerogative  of  making 
such  a  grant.  The  king,  on  receiving  information  of  this, 
signified  to  the  chief-justice  through  the  attomey-geoenl, 
that  he  would  not  have  the  court  proceed  to  judgment  till  he 
had  spoken  with  them.  Coke  requested  that  similar  letters 
might  be  written  to  the  judges  of  aU  the  courts.  This  having 

•  Baeofl,  li.  500.  518.  522.      Cro.  Jao.  SS5.  343. 
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been  done)  they  assembled,  and,  by  a  letter  subscribed  with 
all  their  hands,  certified  his  majesty,  that  they  were  bound 
by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  any  letters  that  might  come  to 
them  contrary  to  law,  but  to  do  the  law  notwithstanding; 
limt  they  held  with  one  consent  the  attorney-general's  letter 
to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  such  as  they  could  not  yield  to, 
and  that  they  had  proceeded  according  to  their  oath  to  argue 
the  cause. 

The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  returned  answer 
that  he  would  not  suffer  his  prerogative  to  be  wounded,  under 
pretext  of  the  interest  of  private  persons ;  that  it  had  already 
been  more  boldly  dealt  with  in  Westminster  Hall  than  in  the 
leigDs  of  preceding  princes,  which  popular  and  unlawful 
liberty  he  would  no  longer  endure ;  that  their  oath  not  to 
delay  justice  was  not  meant  to  prejudice  the  king's  preroga- 
tire ;  concluding  that  out  of  his  absolute  power  and  authority 
royal  he  commanded  them  to  forbear  meddling  any  farther 
in  the  cause  till  they  should  hear  his  pleasure  from  his  own 
mouth.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  the  twelve  judges  ap- 
peared as  culprits  in  the  council-chamber.  The  king  set 
forth  their  misdemeanors,  both  in  substance  and  in  the  tone 
of  their  letter.  He  observed,  that  the  judges  ought  to  check 
dioee  advocates  who  presume  to  argue  against  his  preroga- 
tive ;  that  the  popular  lawyers  had  been  die  men,  ever  since 
his  accession,  who  had  trodden  in  all  parliaments  upon  it, 
though  the  law  could  never  be  respected  if  the  king  were  not 
reverenced ;  that  he  had  a  double  prerogative — whereof  the 
one  was  ordinary,  and  had  relation  to  his  private  interest, 
which  might  be  and  was  every  day  disputed  in  Westminster 
Hall ;  the  other  was  of  a  higher  nature,  referring  to  his 
supreme  and  imperial  power  and  sovereignty,  which  ought 
not  to  be  disputed  or  handled  in  vulgar  argument ;  but  that 
of  late  the  courts  of  common  law  are  grown  so  vast  and 
transcendent,  as  they  did  both  meddle  with  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, and  had  encroached  upon  all  other  courts  of  justice. 
He  commented  on  the  form  of  the  letter,  as  highly  indecent ; 
^rtifying  him  merely  what  they  had  done,  instead  of  sub* 
mitting  to  his  princely  judgment  what  they  should  do. 

After  tfiis  harangue  the  judges  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
acknowledged  their  error  as  to  the  form  of  the  letter.     But 
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Coke  entered  on  a  defence  of  the  substance,  maintaining  the 
delay  required  to  be  against  the  law  and  their  oaths.  Tlie 
king  required  the  chancellor  and  attorney-general  to  deliver 
their  opinions :  which,  as  may  be  supposed  were  diametri- 
cally  opposite  to  those  of  the  chief-justice.  These  being 
heard,  the  following  question  was  put  to  the  judges :  Whe- 
ther, if  at  any  time,  in  a  case  depending  before  the  judges, 
iiis  majesty  conceived  it  to  concern  him  either  in  power  or 
profit,  and  thereupon  required  to  consult  with  them,  and  that 
they  should  stay  proceedings  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought 
not  to  stay  accordingly  ?  They  all,  except  the  chief-justice, 
declared  that  they  would  do  so,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be 
their  duty;  Hobart,  chief-justice  of  the  common-pleas,  adding 
that  he  would  ever  trust  the  justice  of  his  m^esty's  com- 
mandment. But  Coke  only  answered,  that  when  the  case 
should  arise,  he  would  do  what  should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to 
do.  The  king  dismissed  them  all  with  a  command  to  keep 
the  limits  of  their  several  courts,  and  not  to  sufier  his  pre- 
rogative to  be  wounded ;  for  he  well  knew  the  true  and 
ancient  common  law  to  be  the  most  favourable  to  kings  of 
any  law  in  the  world,  to  which  law  he  advised  them  to  apply 
their  studies.* 

The  behaviour  of  the  judges  in  this  inglorious  contention, 
was  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  every  shadow  of  that  con- 
fidence which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  their  integrity.  Hobart, 
Doddridge,  and  several  more,  were  men  of  much  consider- 
ation for  learning  ;  and  their  authority  in  ordinary  matters 
of  law  is  still  held  high.  But,  having  been  induced  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  through  the  ascendancy  that  Coke  had 
acquired  over  them,  to  make  a  show  of  withstanding  the 
court,  they  behaved  like  cowardly  rebels  who  surrender  at 
the  first  discharge  of  cannon  ;  and  prostituted  their  integrity 
and  their  fame,  through  dread  of  losing  their  offices,  or  rather 
perhaps  of  incurring  the  unmerciful  and  ruinous  penalties  of 
the  star-chamber. 

The  government  had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  recreants ; 
but  Coke  was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  not  long  after* 

*  Baeoii}  ii  517,  &c.  Carte,  iv.  S5.  live  as  much  wounded  if  it  be  publicly 
Biograph.  Brit,  art  Coke.  The  king  disputed  upon,  as  if  any  sentence  were 
told  the  judges,  he  thought  his  preroga-    giyen  against  it 
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wards  dismisaed.*  Having  however,  fortunately  in  tbia 
respect,  married  his  daughter  to  a  brother  of  the  duke  of 
BucioDghain,  he  was  restored  in  about  three  years  to  the 
IHivy  council,  where  his  great  experience  in  business  rendered 
hiffl  useful ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  voting  for  an  enor- 
moQS  fine  on  his  enemy  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  late  high-treasurer, 
convicted  in  the  star-chamber  of  embezzlement,  t  In  the 
parliament  of  l6Sl,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  that  of 
1628,  he  became,  not  without  some  honourable  inconsistency 
of  doctrine  as  well  as  practice,  the  strenuous  asserter  of 
liberty  on  the  principles  of  those  ancient  laws  which  no  one 
was  admitted  to  know  so  well  as  himself ;  redeeming,  in  an 
intrepid  and  patriotic  old  age,  the  faults  which  we  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  in  his  earlier  life. 

The  unconstitutional  and  usurped  authority  of  the  star-cham- 
ber over- rode  every  personal  right,  though  an  assem-  Arbitrary 
bled  parliament  might  assert  its  generid  privileges.  Sr  tfa^ulr? 
Several  remarkable  instances  in  history  illustrate  its  ^*^*°'**'' 
tyranny  and  contempt  of  all  known  laws  and  liberties.  Two 
puritans  having  been  committed  by  the  high-commission  court, 
for  refusing  the  oath  ex-officio,  employed  Mr.  Fuller,  a  bencher 
of  Gray's  Inn,  to  move  for  their  habeas  corpus  ;  which  he  did 
on  the  ground  that  the  high  commissioners  were  not  empowered 
to  commit  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  prison.  This 
bemg  reckoned  a  heinous  offence,  he  was  himself  committed, 
at  Bancroft's  instigation,  (whether  by  the  king's  personal 
warrant,  or  that  of  the  council-board,  does  not  appear,)  and 
lay  in  gaol  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  the  archbishop  constantly 
opposing  his  discharge  for  which  he  petitioned,  t  Whitelock, 
a  barrister  and  afterwards  a  judge,  was  brought  before  the 
star-chamber  on  the  charge  of  having  given  a  private  opinion 
to  his  client,  that  a  certain  commission  issued  by  the  crown 
was  illegal.  This  was  said  to  be  a  high  contempt  and  slan- 
der of  the  king's  prerogative.  But,  after  a  speech  from 
Bacon  in  aggravation  of  this  offence,  the  delinquent  was  dis- 
charged on  a  humble  submission.  §     Such,  too,  was  the  fate 

*  See  D*lsnieli,  Character  of  Junes  I.  posed    was    80,0001 ;    Coke   voted   for 

p.  125.     He  was  too  much  affected  by  100,0002. 
his  dismissal  from  office.  f  Fuller's  Church  Hist  S6,     Neal,  I 

t  Gamden*8   Amials  of  James  I.    in  435.     Lodge,  iiL  344. 
Kennet,  vol  iL     Wilson,  ibid  704,  705.         §  SUte  Trials,  ii.  765. 
BMon*i  Works,  iL  574.     The  fine  inu 
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of  a  more  distinguished  person  on  a  still  more  preposterous 
accusation.  Selden,  in  his  History  of  TitheSi  Imd  indirectly 
weakened  the  claim  of  divine  right,  which  the  high-church 
faction  pretended,  and  had  attacked  the  argument  from  pre- 
scription, deriving  their  l^;al  institution  from  the  age  of 
Charlemagnei  or  even  a  later  era.  Not  oontent  with  letting 
loose  on  him  some  staunch  polemical  writers,  the  bishops 
prevailed  on  James  to  sunmion  the  author  before  the  couodL 
This  proceeding  is  as  much  the  disgrace  of  England,  as  that 
against  Galileo  nearly  at  the  same  time  is  of  Italy.  Selden, 
like  the  great  Florentine  astronomer,  bent  to  the  rod  of 
power,  and  made  rather  too  submissive  an  apology  for  enter* 
ing  on  this  purely  historical  discussion.* 

Every  generous  mind  must  reckon  the  treatment  of 
Anfteiu  Arabella  Stuart  among  the  hard  measures  of  des- 
^^''^'  potism,  even  if  it  were  not  also  grossly  in  violation 
of  English  law.  Exposed  by  her  high  descent  and  ambigu- 
ous pretensions  to  become  tiie  victim  of  ambitious  designs 
wherein  she  did  not  participate,  that  lady  may  be  added  to 
the  sad  list  of  royal  sufferers  who  have  envied  the  lot  of 
humble  birth.  There  is  not,  as  I  believe,  the  least  particle 
of  evidence  that  she  was  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
catholic  party  to  place  her  on  the  throne.  It  was,  however, 
thought  a  necessary  precaution  to  put  her  in  confinement  a 
short  time  before  the  queen's  death.t  At  the  trial  of  Raleigh 
she  was  present;  and  Cecil  openly  acquitted  her  of  any 
share  in  the  conspiracy,  t  She  enjoyed  afterwards  a  pension 
frcmi  the  king,  and  might  have  died  in  peace  and  obscurity, 
had  she  not  conceived  an  unhappy  attachment  for  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, grandson  of  that  earl  of  Hertford,  himself  so  memo- 
raUe  an  example  of  the  perils  of  ambitious  love.  They  were 
privately  married ;  but  on  the  fact  trani^iring,  the  council, 
who  saw  with  jealous  eyes  the  possible  union  of  two  dormant 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  committed  them  to  the  Tower.  § 
They  both  made  their  escape ;  but  Arabella  was  arrested  and 
brought  back.  Long  and  hopeless  calamity  broke  down  her 
mind ;  imploring  in  vain  the  just  privileges  of  an  English- 

*  Collier,  712.  717.     Seldea'a  Li£s  in        t  State  Trials,  ii.  23.    Lodgeti  lUus- 
Biographia  Brit.  tntions,  iii.  SI  7. 

t  Carte,  uL  698.  §  Winwood,  iiL  201.  279. 
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wmnan,  and  nearly  in  want  of  necessaries,  she  died  in  prison, 
and  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  some  years  afterwards.*  And  this 
througli  the  oppression  of  a  kinsman,  whose  advocates  are 
always  vaunting  his  good-nature  I  Her  husband  became  the 
famous  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  faithful  counsellor  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  partaker  of  his  adversity.  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
atmt  to  Arabella,  was  examined  on  suspicion  of  being  privy 
to  her  escape  ;  and,  for  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  her,  or,  in  other  words,  to  accuse  herself,  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  20,000/.,  and  discretionary  imprisonment,  t 

Several  events,  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  dwell  on  them,  aggravated  the  king's  unpopularity  during 
this  parliam^itary  interval*     The  murder  of  Over-  ^^^^ 
bury  burst  into  light,  and  revealed  to  an  indignant  »^  over- 
nation  the  king's  unworthy  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  hoary  pander  of  that  favourite's  vices,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  accomplices  in  that  deep-laid  and  deU- 
berate  atrocity.    Nor  was  it  only  that  men  so  flagitious  should 
have  swayed  the  councils  of  this  country,  and  rioted  in  the 
king's  favour.     Strange  things  were  whispered,  as  if  the 


*  Winwood,  iiL  178.  In  this  collection  to  be  tried  and  condemned,  or  cleared,  to 

■re  one  or  two  letters  from  Arabella,  which  remote  parts,  whose  courts  she  holds  un- 

show  her  to  have  been  a  liTely  and  accom-  fitted  for  her  ofiFence.  **  And  if  your  lord- 

plished  woman.   It  is  said  in  a  manuscript  ships  may  not  or  will  not  grant  unto  me 

account  of  circumstances  about  the  king's  the  ordinary  relief  of  a  distressed  subject, 

accession,  which  seems  entitled  to  some  then  I  beseech  you  become  humble  in- 

credit,  that  on  its  being   proposed  that  tercessors  to  his  migesty  that  I  may  re- 

sfae  should  walk  at  the  queen's  funeral*  ceive  such  benefit  of  justice,  as  botli  his 

ibe  answered  with  spirit  that,  as  she  had  majesty  by  his  oath  bath  promised,  and 

lieen  debarred   ber    majesty's   presence  the  laws  of  thia  realm  afford  to  all  others, 

vkQe  living,  she  would  not  be  brought  those  of  his  blood  not  excepted.     And 

00  the  stage  as  a  public  spectacle  after  though,  unfortunate  woman !  I  can  ob- 

her  death.     Sloane  MSS.  827.  tain  neither,  yet  I  beseech  your  lordships 

Much  occurs  on  the  subject  of  this  retain  me  in  your  good  opinion,   and 

lady's  imprisoiunent  in  one  of  the  valu-  judge  charitably,  till  I  be  proved  to  have 

aUe  volumes  in  Dr.  Birch's  handwriting,  committed  any  offence,  either  against  Grod 

among  the   same  MSS.    4161.     Those  or  his  majesty,  deserving  so  long  restraint 

have  already  assisted  Mr.  D'Israeli  in  his  or  separation  from  my  lawful  husband." 
interesting  memoir  on  Arabella  Stuart,         Arabella  did  not  profess  the  Roman 

in  the  Curiosities    of  Literature,    new  catholic  religion,  but  that  party  seem  to 

aeries,  voL  L     They  cannot  be  read  (as  I  have   relied   upon  her ;    and  so  late  as 

•hoold  ooDoeive)  without  indignation  at  1610,  she  incurred  some  *<  suspicion  of 

James  and  hb  ministers.     One  of  her  being  collapsed."     Winwood,  ii.  117. 
letters  is  addressed  to   the  two   chief-         This  had  been  also  conjectured  in  the 

j^"^^  I'cSging  to  be  brought  beGore  queen's  life-time.  Secret  Correspondence 

them  by  habeas  corpns,  being  mformed  of  Cecil  with  James  I.,  p.  118. 
that  it  is  designed  to  remove  her  far  from        j-  State  Trials,  IL  769. 
those  courts  of  justice  where  she  ought 
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death  of  Overbury  was  connected  with  something  that  did 
not  yet  transpire,  and  which  every  effort  was  employed  to 
conceal.  The  people,  who  had  already  attributed  prince 
Henry's  death  to  poison,  now  laid  it  at  the  door  of  Somerset ; 
but  for  that  conjecture,  however  highly  countenanced  at  the 
time,  there  could  be  no  foundation.  The  symptoms  of  the 
prince's  illness,  and  the  appearances  on  dissection,  are  not 
such  as  could  result  from  any  poison,  and  manifestly  indicate 
a  malignant  fever,  aggravated  perhaps  by  injudicious  treat- 
ment.* Yet  it  is  certain  that  a  mystery  hangs  over  this 
scandalous  tale  of  Overbury's  murder.  The  insolence  and 
menaces  of  Somerset  in  the  Tower,  the  shrinking  apprehen- 
sions of  him  which  the  king  could  not  conceal,  the  pains 
taken  by  Bacon  to  prevent  his  becoming  desperate,  and,  as 
I  suspect,  to  mislead  the  hearers  by  throwing  them  on  a 
wrong  scent,  are  very  remarkable  circumstances  to  which, 
after  a  good  deal  of  attention,  I  can  discover  no  probable 
clue.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was  master  of  some  secret, 
which  it  would  have  highly  prejudiced  the  king's  honour  to 
divulge,  t 

*  sir  Charles  Cornirallis's  Memoir  of  doubts  whether  his  aversion  to  popery 
Prince  Henry,  reprinted  in  the  Somers  did  not  hasten  his  death.  And  there  is 
Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  and  of  which  sufficient  a  remarkable  letter  from  sir  Robert 
extracts  may  be  found  in  Birch*s  Life,  Naunton  to  Winwood,  in  the  note  of  the 
contains  a  remarkably  minute  detail  of  last  reference,  which  shows  that  suspi- 
all  the  symptoms  attending  the  prince's  cions  of  some  such  agency  were  enter- 
illness,  which  was  an  epidemic  typhus  tained  very  early.  But  the  positiTe 
fever.  The  report  of  his  physicians  after  evidence  we  have  of  his  disease  out- 
dissection,  may  also  be  read  in  many  weighs  all  conjecture, 
books.  Nature  might  possibly  have  over-  f  The  circumstances  to  which  I  allude 
come  the  disorder,  if  an  empirical  doctor  are  well  known  to  the  curious  in  English 
had  not  insisted  on  continually  bleeding  history,  and  might  furnish  materials  iat 
him.  He  had  no  other  murderer.  We  a  separate  dissertation,  had  I  leisure  to 
need  not  even  have  recourse  to  Hume*s  stray  in  these  by-paths.  Hume  has 
acute  and  decisive  renmrk,  that,  if  So-  treated  them  as  quite  unimportant ;  and 
merset  had  been  so  experienced  in  this  Carte,  with  his  usual  honesty,  has  never 
trade,  he  would  not  have  spent  five  alluded  to  them.  Those  who  read  care- 
months  in  bungling  about  Overbury's  fully  the  new  edition  of  the  State  Trials* 
death.  and  various  passages  in  Lord  Bacon*!! 

Carte  says,  vol.  iv.  83.,  that  the  queen  Letters,  may  form  for  themselves  the 
charged  Somerset  with  designing  to  best  judgment  they  can.  A  few  eon- 
poison  her,  prince  Charles,  and  the  elec-  elusions  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as 
tor  palatine,  in  order  to  marry  the  elec-  established.  1.  That  Overbury*s  death 
tress  to  lord  Suffolk's  son.  But  this  is  was  occasioned,  not  merely  by  lady 
too  extravagant,  whatever  Anne  might  Somerset's  revenge,  but  by  his  possession 
have  thrown  out  in  passion  against  a  of  important  secrets,  which  in  his  passion 
favourite  she  hated.  On  Henry's  death,  he  had  threatened  Somerset  to  divulge, 
the  first  suspicion  fell  of  course  on  the  S.  That  Somerset  conceived  himself  to 
papists.     Winwood,  iii.    410.     Burnet  have  a  hold  over  the  king  by  the  posses* 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  execution  was  another  stain  upon  the 
reputation  of  James  the  First.     It  is  needless  to  sirwaitar 
mention  that  he  fell  under  a  sentence  passed  fifteen  ^'«*«'>- 
years  before,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  plotting  to  raise 
Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne.     It  is  very  probable  that  this 
charge  was,  partly  at  least,  founded  in  truth  • ;  but  his  con- 

iwn  of  the  nine  or  some  other  secrets,  memorial  drawn  up  by  Somerset,  evw 

and  used  indirect  threats  of  revealing  dently  at  the  king*s  command,  and  most 

them.    S.  That  the  king  was  in  the  ut-  probably  after  the  clandestine  interview 

most  tenxMr  at  hearing  of  these  measures ;  reported    by    Burnet,    contains    strong 

It  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  Weldon's  charges  against  Buckingham.   Archaeolo- 

MenioR%  p.  115.,  which,  after  being  long  gia,  voL  xviL  280.    But  no  consequences 

■aeribcd  to  his  libellous  spirit,  has  lately  resulted  from  this ;    James  was   either 

Rerired  the  most  entire  confirmation  by  reconciled  to  his  favourite    before   bis 

■me  letters  fSrom  More,  lieutenant  of  the  death,    or  felt    himself   too    old  for  a 

Tower,  published   in  the  Archaeologia,  struggle.     Somerset  seems  to  have  tam- 

^  xviiL  4.     That   Bacon  was  in  the  pered  a  little  with  the  popular  party  in 

kiog't  eonfidenee,  and  employed  by  him  the  beginning  ofthe  next  reign.  A  speech 

« to  manage  Somerset's  trial,  as  to  pre-  of  sir   Robert  Cotton's,  in  1 625,  Pari. 

▼eat  him  from  making  any  imprudent  Hist,  il  145.,  praises  him,  comparatively 

Mosore^  or  the  judges  from  getting  at  least  with  his  successor  in  royal  favour ; 

uj  insight  into  that  which  it  was  not  and  be  was  one  of  those  against  whom 

neant  to  reveal.     See  particularly  a  pas-  informations  were  brought  in  the  star- 

*^  in  his  letter  to  Coke,  vol.  ii.  514.,  chamber  for  dispersing  sir  Robert  Dud- 

li^iuiiflg,  **  This  crime  was  second  to  ley's  famous  proposal  for   bridling  the 

none  but  the  powder^plot.**  impertinencies  of  parliament.     Kennet, 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  satisfy  my-  iii.  62.     The  patriots,  however,  of  that 

idf  ia  any  manner  as  to  this  mystery,  age  had  too   much   sense  to  encumber 

Prince  Henry's  death,  as  I  have  observed,  themselves  with  an  ally  equally  unser- 

i>  out  of  the  question ;  nor  docs  a  difibr-  viceable  and   infamous.     There  cannot 

<Bt  solution,  hinted  by  Harris  and  others,  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  Somerset's  guilt 

Md  vhich  may  have  suggested  itself  to  as   to  the  murder,  though   some   have 

the  reader,  appear  probable  to  my  judg-  thought  the  evidence  insufficient  (CartCf 

ncnt  on  weighing  the  whole  case.   Over-  iv.  34.) ;  he  does  not  deny  it  in  his  re« 

iMiry  iras   an    ambitious,    unprincipled  markable  letter  to  James,  requesting,  or 

■nu ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  than  any  rather  demanding,  mercy,  printed  in  the 

thing  else,  that  James  had  listened  too  Cabala,  and  in  Bacon's  Works. 

nodi  to  some  criminal  suggestion  from         *  Raleigh  made  an  attempt  to  destroy 

him  and  Somerset,  — but  of  what  nature  himself  on  being  committed  to  the  Tower, 

I  esnnot  pretend  even  to  conjecture ;  and  which  of  course  affords  a  presumption  of 

that,  through  apprehension  of  this  being  his  consciousness  that  something  could 

iniitmtd,  he   bad    pusillanimously  ac-  be  proved  against  him.     Cayley's  Life  of 

n^ieseed  in  the  scheme  of  Overbury's  Raleigh,  vol.  iL  p.  10.     Hume  says,  it 

Bnrder.  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs  that  he 

It  is  a  remarkable  fiu»t,  mentioned  by  had  offered  his  services  to  the  French 

Burnet,  and  perhaps  little  believed,  but  ambassador.    I  cannot  find  this  in  Sully ; 

vliieh,  like  tiie  ftvmer,  has  lately  been  whom  Raleigh,  however,  and  his  party 

nofirmed  by  documents  printed  in  the  seem  to  have  aimed  at  deceiving  by  false 

Ardueologia,  that  James,  in  the  last  year  information.     Nor  could   there  be  any 

of  his  reign,  while  dissatisfied  with  Buck-  treason  in  making  an  interest  with  the 

inghm,  privately  renewed  his  correspond-  minister    of   a   friendly  power.     Carte 

nee  with  Somerset,  on  whom   he  be-  quotes  the  despatches  of  Beaumont,  the 

■tovcd  at  the  same  time  a  full  pardon,  French  ambassador,  to  prove  the  con- 

•nd  seems  to  have  given  him  hopes  of  nezion    of   the    conspirators   with    the 

heing  restored  to  hia  former  fiivour.     A  Spanish  plenipotentiary.     But  it  may  be 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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viction  was  obtained  on  the  single  deposition  of  lord  Cob- 
ham,  an  accomplice,  a  prisoner,  not  examined  in  court,  and 
known  to  have  already  retracted  his  accusation.  Such  a 
verdict  was  thought  contrary  to  law,  even  in  that  age  of 
ready  convictions.  It  was  a  severe  measure  to  detain  for 
twelve  years  in  prison  so  splendid  an  ornament  of  his  coun- 
try, and  to  confiscate  his  whole  estate.*  For  Raleigh's  con- 
duct in  the  expedition  to  Guiana,  there  is  not  much  excuse  to 
make.  Rashness  and  want  of  foresight  were  always  among 
his  failings ;  else  he  w^ould  not  have  undertaken  a  service  of 
so  much  hazard  without  obtaining  a  regular  pardon  for  bis 
former  offence.  But  it  might  surely  be  urged  that  either  his 
commission  was  absolutely  null,  or  that  it  operated  as  a  par- 
don ;  since  a  man  attainted  of  treason  is  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing that  authority  which  is  conferred  upon  him.t  Be  this  as 
it  may,  no  technical  reasoning  could  overcome  the  moral  sense 
that  revolted  at  carrying  the  original  sentence  into  execution. 
Raleigh  might  be  amenable  to  punishment  for  the  deception, 
by  which  he  had  obtained  a  commission  that  ought  never  to 
have  issued  ;  but  the  nation  could  not  help  seeing  in  his  death 


questioned  whether  he  knew  any  more  tained  from  the  see  of  Salisbury.     He 

than    the    government    gave    out.      If  settled  this  before  his  convictiou  upon  bis 

Raleigh  had    ever    shown   a  discretion  son ;  but  an  accidental  flaw  in  the  deed 

bearing  the  least  proportion  to  his  genius,  enabled  the  king  to  wrest  it  from  him, 

we  might  reject  the  whole  story  as  im-  and  bestow  it  on  the  earl  of  Somemet. 

probable.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  Lady  Raleigh,   it  is  said,  solicited  his 

that  there  had  long  been  a  catholic  fac-  majesty  on  her  knees  to  spare  it ;  but  be 

tion,  who  fixed  their  hopes  on  Arabella ;  only  answered,  <*  I  mun  have  the  land,  I 

so  that  the  conspiracy,  though  extremely  mun  have  it  for  Carr.**     He  gave  him, 

injudicious,  was  not  so  perfectly  unintel-  however,  1  ^fiOOL  instead.  But  the  estate 

ligiblc  as  it  appears  to  a  reader  of  Hume,  was  worth  50002.  per  annum.     This  ruin 

who  has  overlooked  the  previous  circum-  of  the  prospects  of  a  man  far  too  intent 

stances.    It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  on   aggrandisement  impelled  him  once 

the  king  had  shown  so  marked  a  prejudice  more  into  the  labyrinth  of  fatal  and  dis- 

against  Raleigh  on  his  coming  to  £ng-  honest    speculations.      Cay  ley,   89,  &c. 

land,  and  the  hostility  of  Cecil  was  so  Somers  Tracts,  iL  28,  &c.    Curiosities  of 

insidious  and  implacable,  as  might  drive  Literature,  new  series,  vol.  ii.     It  has 

a  man  of  his  rash  and  impetuous  courage  been  said  that  Ra)eigh*s  unjust  convictioa 

to  desperate  courses.     See  Cay  ley's  Life  made  him  in  one  day  the  most  popular, 

of  Raleigh,  vol.  ii. ;  a  work  containing  from  having  been  the  most  odious,  man 

much   interesting   matter,  but  unfortu-  in   England.     He    was    certainly   sudi 

nately  written  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  under  Elizabeth.     This  is  a  striking,  but 

an  advocate,   which,  with   so  faulty   a  by   no  means  solitary,  instance  of  the 

client,  must  tend  to  an  erroneous  repre-  impolicy  of  political  persecution, 
sentation  of  facts.  f  Rymer,   xvL   789.      He  was  em- 

*  This    estate    was   Sherbom  Castle,  powered  to  name  officers,  to  use 

which  Raleigh  had  not  very  fairly  ob-  law,  &c. 
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the  sacrifice  of  the  bravest  and  most  renowned  of  Englishmen 
to  the  vengeance  of  Spain.* 

This  unfortunate  predilection  for  the  court  of  Madrid  had 
always  exposed  James  to  his  subjects'  jealousy.  They  con- 
nected it  with  an  inclination  at  least  to  tolerate  popery,  and 
with  a  dereliction  of  their  commercial  interests.  But  from 
the  time  that  he  fixed  his  hopes  on  the  union  of  his  son  with 
the  infanta  t,  the  popular  dislike  to  Spain  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  his  blind  preference.  If  the  king  had  not  syste- 
matically disregarded  the  public  wishes,  he  could  never  have 
set  his  heart  on  this  impolitic  match ;  contrary  to  the  wiser 
maxim  he  had  laid  down  in  his  own  Basilicon  Doron,  never 
to  seek  a  wife  for  his  son  except  in  a  protestant  family.  But 
his  absurd  pride  made  him  despise  the  uncrowned  princes 
of  Germany.  This  Spanish  policy  grew  much  more  odious 
after  the  memorable  events  of  I6I99  the  election  of  the 
king's  son-in-law  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  his  rapid  down- 
fall,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  by  Austria. 
If  James  had  listened  to  some  sanguine  advisers,  he  would 
in  the  first  instance  have  supported  the  pretensions  of  Fre- 
deric. But  neither  his  own  views  of  public  law  nor  true 
policy  dictated  such  an  interference.  The  case  was  changed 
after  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  king  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  restore  him  to  the  Palatinate ;  but  he 
unreasonably  expected  that  he  could  effect  this  through  the 
friendly  mediation  of  Spain,  while  the  nation,  not  perhaps 
less  unreasonably,  were  clamorous  for  his  attempting  it  by 

*  James  mftde  it   a  merit  with   the  and  the  infanta  on  their  marriage ;  and 

eonrt  of  Madrid  that  he  had  put  to  death  Cornwallis  was  directed  to  propose  this 

a  man  so  capable  of  serving  him,  merely  formally  to  the  court  of  Madrid.     Id. 

to  give  them  satisfaction.    Somers  Tracts,  p.  201.     But  Spain  would  not  cede  the 

ii.  437.     There  b  even  reason  to  suspect  point  of  sovereignty ;  nor  was  this  scheme 

that  be  betrayed  the  secret  of  Raleigh's  likely  to  please  either  the  states-general 

voyage  to  Gondomar,  before  he  sailed,  or  the  court  of  France. 
Hardwicke,  State  Papers,  i.  398.     It  is         In   the    later  negotiation   about  the 

said  in  Mr.  Cayley's  Life  of  Raleigh  that  marriage  of  prince  Charles,  those  of  the 

hb  fatal  mistake  in  not  securing  a  par-  council  who  were   known  or  suspected 

don  under  the  great  seal  was  on  account  catholics,    Arundel,   Worcester,    Digby, 

of  the  expense.  But  the  king  would  have  Weston,  Calvert,  as  well  as  Buckingham, 

made   some    difficulty    at    least    about  whose  connexions  were  such,  were  in  the 

granting  it.  Spanish   party.      Those  reputed  to   be 

■\  Tbb  project  began  as  early  as  1 605.  xealous  protestants  were  all  against  it. 

Winwood,  voL  ii.     The  king  had  hopes  Wilson,   in  Kennet,  ii.  725.     Many  of 

that  the  United  Provinces  would  acknow-  the  former  were  bribed  by  Gondomar. 

ledge  the  sovereignty  of  prince  Henry  Id.,  and  Rush  worth,  i.  19. 
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force  of  arms.     In  this  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  he  sum- 
moned the  parliament  that  met  in  February  1621.* 

The  king's  speech  on  opening  the  session  was,  like  all  he 
Parliament  ^^  made  Oil  former  occasions,  full  of  hopes  and  pro- 
of  1621.  mises,  taking  cheerfully  his  share  of  the  blame  as  to 
past  disagreements,  and  treating  them  as  little  likely  to  recur, 
though  all  their  causes  were  still  in  operation.t  He  displayed, 
however,  more  judgment  than  usual  in  the  commencement  of 
this  parliament.  Among  the  methods  devised  to  compensate 
the  want  of  subsidies,  none  had  been  more  injurious  to  the 
subject  than  patents  of  monopoly,  including  licences  for  ex- 
clusively carrying  on  certain  trades.  Though  the  govern- 
ment was  principally  responsible  for  the  exactions  they  con- 
nived at,  and  from  which  they  reaped  a  large  benefit,  the 
popular  odium  fell  of  course  on  the  monopolists.  Of  these 
Proceeding!  thc  most  obuoxious  was  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who, 
Mompesion.  having  obtaiucd  a  patent  for  gold  and  silver  thread, 
sold  it  of  baser  metal.  This  fraud  seems  neither  very  extra- 
ordinary nor  very  important ;  but  he  had  another  patent  for 
licensing  inns  and  alehouses,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have  used 
extreme  violence  and  oppression.  The  house  of  commons 
proceeded  to  investigate  Mompesson's  delinquency.  Con- 
scious that  the  crown  had  withdrawn  its  protection,  be  fled 
beyond  sea.  One  Michell,  a  justice  of  peace,  who  had  been 
the  instrument  of  his  tyranny,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mons, who  voted  him  incapable  of  being  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  $  Entertaining  how- 
ever, upon  second  thoughts,  as  we  must  presume,  some 
doubts  about  their  competence   to  inflict  this  punishment. 


*  The  proclamation  for  this  parliament  was  oddly  mingled   with  sallici  of  hia 

contains   many  of  the  unconstitutional  pride   and    prerogative   notions.     It   is 

directions  to  the  electors,  contained,  as  evidently  his  own  composition,  not  Ba* 

has  been  seen,  in  that  of  1604,  though  con*s.  The  latter,  in  granting  the  spe«ker*9 

shorter.     Rymer,  xvii.  270.  petitions,  took  the  high  tone  so  usual  in 

f  **  Deal  with  me  as  I  shall  desire  at  thb  reign,  and  directed  the  house   of 

your  hands,"  &c.     **  He  knew  not,'*  he  commons  like  a  schoolmaster.     Bacon's 

told  them,  **  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Works,  i.  701. 

land  when  he  first  came,  and  was  misled  f  Debates  of  Commons  in  1631*  toI. 

by   the  old  counsellors  whom   the  old  i.  p.  84.     I  quote  the  two  volumes  pub< 

queen  had  left  ; "  —  he  owns  that  at  the  lished  at    Oxford  in   1766:     tbey  mn 

last  parliament  there  was  "  a  strange  kind  abridged  in  the  new  Parliamentary  Hia- 

of  beast  called  undertaker,'*  &c.     Pari.  tory. 
Hist.  L  1180.    Yet  this  coaxing  language 
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especially  the  former  part  of  it,  they  took  the  more  prudent 
course  with  respect  to  Mompesson,  of  appointing  Noy  and 
Hakewill  to  search  for  precedents  in  order  to  show  how  far 
and  for  what  offences  their  power  extended  to  punish  delin- 
quents against  the  state  as  well  as  those  who  offended  against 
that  house.  The  result  appears  some  days  after,  in  a  vote 
that  "  they  must  join  with  the  lords  for  punishing  sir  Giles 
Mompesson  ;  it  being  no  offence  against  our  particular  house, 
nor  any  member  of  it,  but  a  general  grievance/** 

The  earliest  instance  of  parliamentary  impeachment,  or  of 
a  solemn  accusation  of  any  individual  by  the  commons  at  the 
bar  of  the  lords,  was  that  of  lord  Latimer  in  the  year  1376. 
The  latest  hitherto  was  that  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  in  1449  ; 
for  a  proceeding  against  the  bishop  of  London  in  1534,  which 
has  sometimes  been  reckoned  an  instance  of  parliamentary 
impeachment,  does  not  by  any  means  support  that  privilege* 
of  the  commons.t  It  hail  fallen  into  disuse,  partly  from  the 
loss  of  that  control  which  the  commons  had  obtained  under 
Richard  IL  and  the  Lancastrian  kings ;  and  partly  from  the 
preference  the  Tudor  princes  had  given  to  bills  of  attainder 
or  of  pains  and  penalties,  when  they  wished  to  turn  the  arm 
of  parUament  against  an  obnoxious  subject.  The  revival  of 
this  ancient  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  Mompesson, 
Aough  a  remarkable  event  in  our  constitutional  annals,  does 
iu)t  appear  to  have  been  noticed  as  an  anomaly.  It  was  not 
indeed  conducted  according  to  all  the  forms  of  an  impeachment. 
The  commons,  requesting  a  conference  with  the  other  house, 
informed  them  generally  of  that  person's  offence,  but  did  not 
exhibit  any  distinct  articles  at  their  bar.  The  lords  took  up 
themselves  the  inquiry ;  and  having  become  satisfied  of  his 
guilt,  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  that  they  were  ready 
to  pronounce  sentence.  The  speaker  accordingly,  attended 
by  all  the  house,  demanded  judgment  at  the  bar  :  when  the 

*  Id.  103.  109.  lord  of  parliament  to  make  answer  to 
t  The  commons  in  this  session  com-  any  une  in  that  place ;  **  quod  non  con- 
plained  to  the  lords,  that  the  bishop  of  sentaneum  fuit  aliquem  procerum  prae- 
London  (Stokesley)  had  imprisoned  one  dictorum  alicui  in  eoloco  responsurum.  ** 
Philips  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  Some  Lords*  Journals,  i.  7 1 .  The  lords,  how- 
time  afterwards,  they  called  upon  him  to  ever,  in  1701,  (State  Trials,  ziv.  275.,) 
answer  their  complaint,  The  bishop  laid  seem  to  have  recognised  this  as  a  case  of 
the  matter  before  the  lords,  who  all  de-  impeachment 
eUred  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  any 
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lords  passed  as  heavy  a  sentence  as  could  be  awarded  for  any 
misdemeanor ;  to  which  the  king,  by  a  stretch  of  prerogative 
which  no  one  was  then  inclined  to  call  in  question,  was  pleased 
to  add  perpetual  banishment.* 

The  impeachment  of  Mompesson  was  followed  up  by  others 
against  Michell,  the  associate  in  his  iniquities ;  against  sir 
John  Bennet,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  for  corruption 
in  his  office ;  and  against  Field,  bishop  of  Llandaflf,  for  being 
concerned  in  a  matter  of  bribery.t  The  first  of  these  was 
punished;  but  the  prosecution  of  Bennet  seems  to  have 
dropped  in  consequence  of  the  adjournment,  and  that  of  the 
bishop  ended  in  a  slight  censure.  But  the  wrath  of  the  com- 
mons was  justly  roused  against  that  shameless  corruption, 
which  characterizes  the  reign  of  James  beyond  every  other  in 
our  history.  It  is  too  well  known,  how  deeply  the  greatest 
man  of  that  age  was  tarnished  by  the  prevailing  iniquity. 
Proceeding.    Complaiuts  Dourcd  in  a£cainst  the  chancellor  Bacon 

against  lord      -  •    •  i     m         i»  •.  •      t_«  .         o 

Bacon.  for  rccciviug  briDcs  from  suitors  m  his  court,  oome 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  an  excuse  which  he  did 
not  pretend  to  set  up,  and  even  ascribed  the  prosecution  to 
the  malevolence  of  sir  Edward  Coke.t  But  C!oke  took  no 
prominent  share  in  this  business ;  and  though  some  of  the 
charges  against  Bacon  may  not  appear  very  heinous,  especially 
for  those  times,  I  know  not  whether  the  unanimous  conviction 
of  such  a  man,  and  the  conscious  pusillanimity  of  his  defence, 
do  not  afford  a  more  irresistible  presumption  of  his  misconduct 
than  any  thing  specially  alleged.  He  was  abandoned  by  the 
court,  and  had  previously  lost,  as  I  rather  suspect,  Bucking- 
ham's favour ;  but  the  king,  who  had  a  sense  of  his  trans- 
cendent genius,  remitted  the  fine  of  40,000/.  imposed  by  the 
lords,  which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  § 

*  Debates  in  1621,  p.  114.  228,  229.  wisest  counsellor,  than  to  assist  in  crush- 
t  Debates  in  1621,  passim.  ing  him.     In  bis  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  712., 
\  Carte.  is  a  tract,  entitled  **  Advice  to  the  Duke 
§  Clarendon  speaks  of  this  impeach-  of  Buckingham,  containing  instructions 
ment  as  an  unhappy  precedent,  made  to  for  his  governance  as  minister.*'     These 
gratify  a  private  displeasure,     lliis  ex-  arc  marked  by  the  deep  sagacity  and  ex- 
pression seems  rather  to  point  to  Buck-  tensive  observation  of  the  writer.     One 
jngham  than  to  Coke ;  and  some  letters  passage  should  be  quoted  in  justice  to 
of  Bacon  to  the  favourite  at  the  time  of  Bacon.     '*  As  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you, 
his  fall  display  a  consciousness  of  having  let  no  arbitrary  power  be  intruded ;  the 
offended   him.       Yet   Buckingham  had  people  of  this  kingdom   love  the  laws 
much  more  reason  to  thank  Bacon  as  his  thereof,   and  notliing  will  oblige  them 
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There  was  much  to  commend  in  the  severity  practised  by 
the  house  towards  public  delinquents ;  such  examples  being 
far  more  likely  to  prevent  the  malversation  of  men  in  power 
than  any  law  they  could  enact.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these 
laudable  proceedings,  they  were  hurried  by  the  passions  of 
the  moment  into  an  act  of  most  unwarrantable  violence.  It 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  house  that  one  Floyd,  a  gentle- 
man confined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  had  used  some  slighting 
words  about  the.  elector  palatine  and  his  wife.  It  appeared 
in  aggravation,  that  he  was  a  Roman  catholic.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  fury  into  which  the  commons  were  thrown 
by  this  very  insignificant  story.  A  flippant  expression,  below 
the  cognizance  of  an  ordinary  court,  grew  at  once  into  a 
portentous  offence,  which  they  ransacked  their  invention  to 
chastise.  After  sundry  novel  and  monstrous  propositions, 
they  fixed  upon  the  most  degrading  punishment  they  could 

more  than  a  confidence  of  the  free  enjoy-  "Surely,**  says    the    latter,   "never   so 

ing  of  them ;  what  the  nobles  upon  an  many   parts  and  so  base   and  abject  a 

oecasioa  once  said  in  Parliament,  '  Nolu-  spirit    tenanted    together    in    any   one 

mas  leges  Angliae  mutari,'  is  imprinted  earthen  cottage  as  in  thb  man.**     It  is  a 

in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.*'     I  may  striking  proof  of  the  splendour  of  Bacon's 

add,  that,  with  all  fiaeon's  pliancy,  there  genius,  that  it  was  unanimously  acknow- 

are  fewer  oTerstrained  expressions  about  ledged  in  his  own  age  amidst  so  mucli 

the  prerogative  in  his  political  writings  that  should  excite  contempt     He  had 

than  we   should  expect.      His  practice  indeed   ingratiated   himself   with   every 

WIS  servile,  but  his  principles  were  not  preceding  parliament  through  his  incom- 

luieonstitutional.      We   have   seen  how  parable  ductility  ;  having  taken  an  active 

strongly  he  urged  the  calling  of  parlia-  part  in  their  complaints  of  grievances  in 

ment  in  1614:  and  he  did  the  same,  un«  1604,  before  he  became  attorney-general, 

happily   for  himself,  in  1621.     Vol.  ii.  and  even  on  many  occasions  afterwards 

p.  580.      He  refused  also  to  set  the  great  while  he   held  that  office,  having  been 

seal  to  an  office  intended  to  be  erected  intrusted  with  the  management  of  con- 

for  enroUing  prentices,  a  speculation  ap-  ferences  on  the  most   delicate  subjects. 

pareoUy  of  some  monopolists;  writing  a  In  1614,  the  commons,  after  voting  that 

very  proper  letter  to  Buckingham,  that  the    attorney-general   ought   not  to  be 

there  was  no  grobnd  of  law  for  it   P.  555.  elected  to  parliament,  made  an  exception 

I  am  very  loth  to  call  Bacon,  for  the  in  favour  of  Bacon.     Journals,  p.  460. 

sake  of  Pope's  antithesis,  *'  the  meanest  **  I  have  been   always  gracious  in  the 

of  mankind."    Who  would  not  wish  to  lower    house,"  he   writes  to   James   in 

believe  the  feeling  language  of  his  letter  1616,  begging  for  the  post  of  chancellor ; 

to  the  kin^  after  the  attack  on  him  had  **  I   have   interest  in   the  gentlemen  of 

already  begun  ?     *'  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 

found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  good  effect  in  rectifying  that  body  of 

corrupt  heart,  in   a  depraved  habit  of  parliament-men,  which  is  cardo  rerum." 

taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice  ;  how-  Vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

soever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  I  shall  conclude  this  note  by  observing, 
abusesof  the  times.**  P.  5S9.  Yet  the  that,  if  all  lord  Bacon*s  philosophy  ha<l 
general  disesteem  of  his  contemporaries"  never  existed,  there  would  be  enough  in 
speaks  forcibly  against  him.  Sir  Simon  his  political  writings  to  place  him  among 
d'Ewes  and  Weldon,  both  indeed  bitter'  the  greatest  men  this  country  has  pro- 
men,  give  him  the  worst  of  characters,  duced. 
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devise.  Next  day,  however,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
delivered  a  message,  that  the  king,  thanking  them  for  their 
zeal,  but  desiring  that  it  should  not  transport  them  to  incon- 
veniences, would  have  them  consider  whether  they  could 
sentence  one  who  did  not  belong  to  them,  nor  had  offended 
against  the  house  or  any  member  of  it ;  and  whether  they 
could  sentence  a  denying  party,  without  the  oath  of  witnesses; 
referring  them  to  an  entry  on  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  judicial  power  of  parliament 
does  not  belong  to  the  commons.  He  would  have  them  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  Floyd  to  him, 
who  would  punish  him  according  to  his  fault. 

This  message  put  them  into  some  embarrassment.  They 
had  come  to  a  vote  in  M ompesson's  case,  in  the  very  words 
employed  in  the  king's  message,  confessing  themselves  to 
have  no  jurisdiction,  except  over  offences  against  themselves. 
The  warm  speakers  now  controverted  this  proposition  with 
such  arguments  as  they  could  muster ;  Coke,  though  from 
the  reported  debates  he  seems  not  to  have  gone  the  whole 
length,  contending  that  the  house  was  a  court  of  record,  and 
that  it  consequently  had  power  to  administer  an  oath.*  They 
returned  a  message  by  the  speaker,  excepting  to  the  record 
in  1  H.  4.,  because  it  was  not  an  act  of  parliament  to  bind 
them,  and  persisting,  though  with  humility,  in  their  first 
votes.t  The  king  replied  mildly ;  xirging  them  to  show 
precedents,  which  they  were  manifestly  incapable  of  doing. 
The  lords  requested  a  conference,  which  they  managed  veith 
more  temper,  and,  notwithstanding  the  solicitude  displayed 
by  the  commons  to  maintain  their  pretended  right,  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  the  matter  to  their  own  jurisdiction,  t     This 

*  Debates  in  1621,  vol.  il  p.  7.  court  of  parliament."  4th  March,  1606. 

f  Debates,  p.  14.  Lords' Journals.     Nevertheless  the  lords 

I  In  a  former  parliament  of  this  reign,  did    not    scruple,    almost    immediately 

the  commons  having  sent  up  a  message,  afterwards,    to    denominate    their   own 

wherein  they    entitled    themselves    the  house  a  court,  as  appears  by  memoranda 

knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  barons  of  27th  and  28th  May ;  they  even  issued 

of  the  commons*  court  of  parliament,  the  a  habeas  corpus  as  from  a  court,  to  bring 

lords  sent  them  word  that  they  would  a  servant  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  before 

never  acknowledge  any  man  that  sitteth  them.     So  also  in  1609,  16th  and  17th 

in  the  lower  house  to  have  the  right  or  of  February.     And  on  April  14th  and 

title  of  a  baron  of  parliament ;  nor  could  18th,  1614  ;  and  probably  later,  if  search 

admit  the  term  of  the  commons*  court  were  made. 

of  parliament ;   **  because  all  your  house  I  need  hardly  mention,  that  the  barons 

together,  without  theirs,  doth  make  no  mcntionedabove,  as  part  of  the  commons 
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conflict  of  privileges  was  by  no  means  of  service  to  the  un- 
fortunate culprit;  the  lords  perceived  that  they  could  not 
mitigate  the  sentence  of  the  lower  house  without  reviving 
their  dispute,  and  vindicated  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of 
indifference  towards  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  by  augmented 
severity.     Floyd  was  adiudfi^ed  to  be  degraded  from  violence 

.^••^  t  »  in  the  cue 

his  gentility,  and  to  be  held  an  infamous  person ;  orrioyd. 
his  testimony  not  to  be  received ;  to  ride  from  the  Fleet  to 
Cheapside  on  horseback  without  a  saddle,  with  his  face  to 
the  horse's  tail,  and  the  tail  in  his  hand,  and  there  to  stand 
two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  K ;  to  ride  four  days  afterwards  in  the  same 
manner  to  Westminster,  and  there  to  stand  two  hours  more 
in  the  pillory,  with  words  in  a  paper  in  his  hat  showing  his 
offence ;  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet  to 
Westminster  Hall ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  and  to  be  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  during  his  life.  The  whipping  was 
a  few  days  after  remitted  on  prince  Charles's  motion ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  undergone  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  There 
is  surely  no  instance  in  the  annals  of  our  own,  and  hardly  of 
any  civilised  country,  where  a  trifling  offence,  if  it  were  one, 
has  been  visited  with  such  outrageous  cruelty.  The  cold- 
blooded deliberate  policy  of  the  lords  is  still  more  disgusting 
than  the  wild  fury  of  the  lower  house.* 

This  case  of  Floyd  is  an  unhappy  proof  of  the  disregard 
that  popular  assemblies,  when  inflamed  by  passion,  are  ever 
apt  to  show  for  those  principles  of  equity  and  moderation  by 
which,  however  the  sophistry  of  contemporary  factions  may 
set  them  aside,  a  calm-judging  posterity  will  never  fail  to 
measure  their  proceedings.  It  has  contributed  at  least,  along 
with  several  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  inspire  me  with  a 
jealous  distrust  of  that  indefinable,  uncontrollable  privilege  of 
parliament,  which  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  and  perhaps 
with  rather  too  much  encouragement  from  those  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  restrain  all  exorbitant  power.  I  speak  only  of 
the  extent  to  which  theoretical  principles  have  been  carried. 


vere  th€  members  for  the  cinque  ports,  vol  ii.  p.  5>  &c.    Mede  writes  to  his  cor- 

whose   denomination    is    recognised   in  respondent  on  May  li.that  the  execu- 

sereral  statutes.  tion  had  not  taken  place ;  **  but  I  hope  it 

^  Debates  in  1621,  vol.  i.  p.  355,  &c.  will.**  llie  king  was  plainly  averse  to  it. 
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without  insinuating  that  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons have  been  practically  stretched  in  late  times  beyond 
their  constitutional  bounds.  Time  and  the  course  of  opinion 
have  softened  down  those  high  pretensions,  which  the  dangers 
of  liberty  under  James  the  First,  as  well  as  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  a  popular  assembly,  then  taught  the  commons  to 
assume ;  and  the  greater  humanity  of  modern  ages  has  made 
us  revolt  from  such  disproportionate  punishments  as  were 
inflicted  on  Floyd.* 

Every  thing  had  hitherto  proceeded  with  harmony  between 
the  king  and  parliament.  His  ready  concurrence  in  their 
animadversion  on  Mompesson  and  Michell,  delinquents  who 
had  acted  at  least  with  the  connivance  of  government,  and 
in  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  seemed  to  remove  all  discon- 
tent. The  commons  granted  two  subsidies  early  in  the  ses« 
sion  without  alloying  their  bounty  with  a  single  complaint  of 
grievances.  One  might  suppose  that  the  subject  of  impo- 
sitions had  been  entirely  forgotten,  not  an  allusion  to  them 
occurring  in  any  debate.t     It  was  voted  indeed,  in  the  first 

*  The  following  observation  on  Floyd*s  when  the  commons  had  lost  their  good 
case,  written  by  Mr.  Harley,  in  a  manu-  humour,  some  heat  was  rery  justly  ex- 
script  account  of  the  proceedings  (Harl.  cited  by  a  petition  from  some  brewers* 
MSS.  6274.),  is  well  worthy  to  be  in>  complaining  of  an  imposition  of  luur- 
serted.  I  copy  from  the  appendix  to  the  pence  on  the  quarter  of  malt.  The  cour- 
above-mentioned  debates  of  1621.  **llie  tiers  defended  this  as  a  composition  in 
following  collection,"  he  has  written  at  lieu  of  purveyance.  But  it  was  answered 
the  top,  "  is  an  instance  how  far  a  zeal  that  it  was  compulsory,  for  several  of  the 
against  popery  and  for  one  branch  of  the  principal  brewers  had  been  committed 
royal  family,  which  was  supposed  to  be  and  lay  long  in  prison  for  not  yielding  to 
neglected  by  king  James,  and  conse-  it.  One  said  that  impositions  of  this 
quently  in  opposition  to  him,  will  carry  nature  overthrew  the  liberty  of  all  the 
people  against  common  justice  and  huma-  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  if  the  king 
nity."  And  again  at  the  bottom  :  **  For  may  impose  such  taxes,  then  are  we  but 
the  honour  of  Englishmen,  and  indeed  of  villains,  and  lose  all  our  liberties.  It  pro- 
human  nature,  it  were  to  be  hoped  these  duced  an  order  that  the  matter  be  ex*- 
debates  were  not  truly  taken,  there  being  mined  before  the  house,  the  petitioners 
so  many  motions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  all  the  lawyers 
the  land,  the  laws  of  parliament,  and  com-  of  the  house  to  be  present.  Debates  of 
mon  justice.  Robert  Harley,  July  14.  1621,  vol.  ii.  252.  Journals,  p.  652.  But 
1702.'*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  date  nothing  farther  seems  to  have  taken  place* 
is  very  near  the  time  when  the  writer  of  whether  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  just  observations,  and  the  party  the  business  which  occupied  them  during 
which  he  led,  had  been  straining  in  more  the  short  remainder  of  tlie  session,  or  be- 
than  one  instance  the  privileges  of  the  cause  a  bill  which  passed  their  house  to 
house  of  commons,  not  certainly  with  prevent  illegal  imprisonment,  or  restraint 
such  violence  as  in  the  case  of  Floyd,  but  on  the  lawful  occupation  of  the  subject, 
much  beyond  what  can  be  deemed  their  was  supposed  to  meet  this  case.  It  is  a 
legitimate  extent.  remarkable  instance  of  arbitrary  taxatioii» 

t  In  a  much  later  period  of  the  session,  and  preparatory  to  an  excise. 
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days  of  the  session,  to  petition  the  king  about  the  breach  of 
their  privilege  of  free  speech,  by  the  imprisonment  of  sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  in  1614,  for  words  spoken  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  house  did  not  prosecute  this  matter,  contenting 
itself  with  some  explanation  by  the  secretary  of  state.*  They 
were  going  on  with  some  bills  for  reformation  of  abuses,  to 
which  the  king  was  willing  to  accede,  when  they  received  an 
intimation  that  he  expected  them  to  adjourn  over  the  summer. 
It  produced  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  see  their  labour 
so  hastily  interrupted ;  especially  as  they  ascribed  it  to  a  want 
of  sufficient  sympathy  on  the  court's  part  with  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  the  elector  palatine.!  They  were  adjourned 
by  the  king's  commission,  after  an  unanimous  declaration 
("  sounded  forth,**  says  one  present,  "  with  the  voices  of 
them  all,  withal  lifting  up  their  hats  in  their  hands  so  high 
as  they  could  hold  them,  as  a  visible  testimony  of  their  unani- 
mous consent,  in  such  sort,  that  the  like  had  scarce  ever  been 
seen  in  parliament")  of  their  resolution  to  spend  their  lives 
and  fortunes  for  the  defence  of  their  own  religion  and  of  the 
Palatinate.  This  solemn  protestation  and  pledge  was  en- 
tered on  record  in  the  journals.! 

They  met  again  after  five  months,  without  any  change  in 
their  views  of  policy.  At  a  conference  of  the  two  houses, 
lord  Digby,  by  the  king's  command,  explained  all  that  had 
occurred  in  his  embassy  to  Germany  for  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate ;  which,  though  absolutely  ineffective,  was  as 
much  as  James  could  reasonably  expect  without  a  war.§  He 
had  in  fact,  though,  according  to  the  laxity  of  those  times, 
without  declaring  war  on  any  one,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
nnder  sir  Horace  Vere,  who  still  defended  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate. It  was  necessary  to  vote  more  money,  lest  these 
should  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  And  it  was  stated  to  the 
commons  in  this  conference,  that  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
army  in  that  country  for  one  year  would  require  900,000/. ; 
which  was  left  to  their  consideration.  ||     But  now  it  was  seen 

*  Debates  of  1621,  p.  14.     HatselPs  commons  there  were  three  reasons  why 

Precedents  i.  133.  they    should    give  liberally.      1.    That 

t  Debates,  p.  1^,  et  alibi,  passim.  lands  were  now  a  third  better  than  when 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  170.  172.  the  king  came  to  the  crown.     2.   That 

$  Id.  p.  186.  wools,  whicii  were  then  20«.,  were  now 

I  P.  189.     Lord   Cran field   told   the  30«.     3.  That  corn  had  risen  from  268. 
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that  men's  promises  to  spend  their  fortunes  in  a  cause  not 
essentially  their  own  are  written  in  the  sand.  The  commons 
had  no  reason  perhaps  to  suspect  that  the  charge  of  keeping* 
30,000  men  in  the  heart  of  Germany  would  fall  much  short 
of  the  estimate.  Yet,  after  long  haggling,  they  voted  only 
one  subsidy,  amounting  to  70,000/. ;  a  sum  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  first  equipment  of  such  a  force.*  This  parsi- 
mony could  hardly  be  excused  by  their  suspicion  of  the  king's 
unwillingness  to  undertake  the  war,  for  which  it  afforded  the 
best  justification. 

James  was  probably  not  much  displeased  at  finding  so 

good  a  pretext  for  evading  a  compliance  with  their 
nif^fS^  martial  humour ;  nor  had  there  been  much  appear- 
kingand       aucc  of  dissatisfactiou  on  either  side  (if  we  except 

some  murmurs  at  the  commitment  of  one  of  their 
most  active,  members,  sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  Tower, 
which  were  tolerably  appeased  by  the  secretary  Calvert's 
declaration  that  he  had  not  been  committed  for  any  parlia- 
mentary matter  t)  till  the  commons  drew  up  a  petition  and 
remonstrance  against  the  growth  of  popery;  suggesting, 
among  other  remedies  for  this  grievance,  that  the  prince 
should  marry  one  of  our  own  religion,  and  that  the  king 
would  direct  his  efforts  against  that  power  (meaning  Spain) 
which  first  maintained  the  war  in  the  Palatinate.  This  pe- 
tition was  proposed  by  sir  Edward  Coke.  The  courders 
opposed  it  as  without  precedent ;  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
observing  that  it  was  of  so  high  and  transcendent  a  nature, 
he  had  never  known  the  like  within  those  walls.  Even  the 
mover  defended  it  rather  weakly,  according  to  our  notions,  as 
intended  only  to  remind  the  king,  but  requiring  no  answer. 

to  36s.  the  quarter.     Ibid.     There  had  rather  lower  in  1621  than  it  had  been,— 

certainly  been  a  very  great  increase  of  about  S0«.  a  quarter, 
wealth  under  James,  especially   to  the         *   P.  242,  &c. 

country  gentlemen ;  of  which  their  style  f  Id.  174.  200.  Compare  also  p.  151. 
of  building  is  an  evident  proof.  Yet  in  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  appears  to  have 
this  very  session  complaints  had  been  discountenanced  the  resenting  this  as  a 
made  of  the  want  of  money,  and  fall  in  breach  of  privilege.  I>oubtless  the  bouse 
the  price  of  lands:  vol.  i.  p.  16.;  and  an  showed  great  and  even  excessive  mode- 
act  was  proposed  against  the  importation  ration  in  it ;  for  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
of  corn  ;  voL  ii.  p.  87.  In  fact,  rents  Sandys  was  really  committed  for  no  other 
had  been  enormoubly  enhanced  in  this  cause  than  his  behaviour  in  parliament, 
reign,  which  the  country  gentlemen  of  It  was  taken  up  agAi  afterwards:  p. 
course  endeavoured  to  keep  up.  But  259. 
corn,  probably  through  good  seasons,  was 


I 
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The  scruples  affected  by  the  courtiers,  and  the  real  novelty  of 
the  proposition,  had  so  great  an  effect,  that  some  words  were 
inserted,  declaring  that  the  house  ^^  did  not  mean  to  press  on 
the  king's  most  undoubted  and  royal  prerogative/**  The 
petition,  however,  had  not  been  presented,  when  the  king, 
having  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  sent  a  peremptory  letter  to  the 
speaker,  that  he  had  heard  how  some  fiery  and  popular 
spirits  had  been  emboldened  to  debate  and  argue  on  matters 
far  beyond  their  reach  or  capacity,  and  directing  him  to 
acquaint  the  house  with  his  pleasure  that  none  therein  should 
presume  to  meddle  with  any  thing  concerning  his  govern- 
ment or  mysteries  of  state ;  namely,  not  to  speak  of  his  son's 
match  with  the  princess  of  Spain,  nor  to  touch  the  honour  of 
that  king,  or  any  other  of  his  friends  and  confederates. 
Sandys'  commitment,  he  bade  them  be  informed,  was  not  for 
any  misdemeanor  in  parliament.  But,  to  put  them  out  of 
doubt  of  any  question  of  that  nature  that  may  arise  among 
them  hereafter,  he  let  them  know  that  he  thought  himself 
very  free  and  able  to  punish  any  man's  misdemeanors  in  par- 
liament, as  well  during  their  sitting  as  after,  which  he  meant 
not  to  spare  upon  occasion  of  any  man's  insolent  behaviour 
in  that  place.  He  assured  them  that  he  would  not  deign  to 
hear  their  petition,  if  it  touched  on  any  of  those  points  which 
he  had  forbidden.t 

The  house  received  this  message  with  unanimous  firmness, 
bat  without  any  undue  warmth.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  petition,  which,  in  the  most  decorous  language, 
and  with  strong  professions  of  regret  at  his  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure, contained  a  defence  of  their  former  proceedings, 
and  hinted  very  gently,  that  they  could  not  conceive  his 
honour  and  safety,  or  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  matters 
at  any  time  unfit  for  their  deepest  consideration  in  time  of  par- 
liamjent.  They  adverted  more  pointedly  to  that  part  of  the 
king's  message  which  threatened  them  for  liberty  of  speech, 
calling  it  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inherit- 
ance received  from  their  ancestors,  which  they  again  prayed 
him  to  confirm.!  His  answer,  though  considerably  milder 
than  what  he  had  designed,  gave  indications  of  a  resentment 

♦  p.  261,  &c.  t  P'  284.  t  ^'  289. 
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not  yet  subdued.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  their  unfitness  for 
entering  on  matters  of  government,  and  commented  with 
some  asperity  even  on  their  present  apologetical  petition.  In 
the  conclusion  he  observed  that  "  although  he  could  not  allow 
of  the  style,  calling  their  privileges  an  undoubted  right  and 
inheritance,  but  could  rather  have  wished  that  they  had  said 
that  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permis- 
sion of  his  ancestors  and  himself  (for  most  of  them  had 
grown  from  precedent,  w'hich  rather  shows  a  toleration  than 
inheritance)  ;  yet  he  gave  them  his  royal  assurance,  that  as 
long  as  they  contained  themselves  within  the  limits  of  their 
duty,  he  would  be  as  careful  to  maintain  their  lawful  liberties 
and  privileges  as  he  would  his  own  prerogative ;  so  that 
their  house  did  not  touch  on  that  prerogative  which  would 
enforce  him  or  any  just  king  to  retrench  their  privileges.'*  * 

This  explicit  assertion  that  the  privileges  of  the  commons 
existed  only  by  sufiFerance,  and  conditionally  upon  good  be- 
haviour, exasperated  the  house  far  more  than  the  denial  of 
their  right  to  enter  on  matters  of  state.  In  the  one,  they 
were  conscious  of  having  somewhat  transgressed  the  bound- 
aries of  ordinary  precedents ;  in  the  other,  their  individual 
security,  and  their  very  existence  as  a  deliberative  assembly, 
were  at  stake.  Calvert,  the  secretary,  and  the  other  ministers, 
admitted  the  king's  expressions  to  be  incapable  of  defence, 
and  called  them  a  slip  of  the  pen  at  the  close  of  a  long 
answer.t  The  commons  w^ere  not  to  be  diverted  by  any  such 
excuses  from  their  necessary  duty  of  placing  on  record  a 
solemn  claim  of  right.  Nor  had  a  letter  from  the  king, 
addressed  to  Calvert,  much  influence  j  wherein,  while  he 
reiterated  his  assurances  of  respecting  their  privileges,  and 
tacitly  withdrew  the  menace  that  rendered  them  precarious, 
he  said  that  he  could  not  with  patience  endure  his  subjects 
to  use  such  anti-monarchical  words  to  him  concerning  their 
liberties,  as  "  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,*' 
without  subjoining  that  they  were  granted  by  the  grace  and 
favour  of  his  predecessors.t  After  a  long  and  warm  debate, 
they  entered  on  record  in  the  Journals  their  famous  protesta- 
tion of  December  18th,  1621,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

•  P.  317.  t  P-  830-  t   r.  339. 
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"  The  commons  now  assembled  in  parliament,  being  justly 
occasioned  thereunto,  concerning  sundry  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  amongst  others 
not  herein  mentioned,  do  make  this  protestation  following :  — 
That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of 
parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  in- 
heritance of  the  subjects  of  England ;  and  that  the  arduous 
and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  making 
and  maintenance  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  griev- 
ances which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  sub- 
jects and  matter  of  counsel  and  debate  in  parliament ;  and 
that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses, 
every  member  of  the  house  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have, 
freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to 
conclusion,  the  same :  that  the  commons  in  parliament  have 
like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters  in  such 
order  as  in  their  judgments  shall  seem  fittest :  and  that  every 
such  member  of  the  said  house  hath  like  freedom  from  all 
impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  molestation  (other  than  by 
the  censure  of  the  house  itself)  for  or  concerning  any  bill, 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters 
touching  the  parliament  or  parliament  business ;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  said  members  be  complained  of  and  questioned 
for  any  thing  said  or  done  in  parliament,  the  same  is  to  be 
showed  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king  give  credence 
to  any  private  information.'*  * 

This  protestation  was  not  likely  to  pacify  the  king's  anger. 
He  had  already  pressed  the  commons  to  make  an  Dtssoiution 
end  of  the  business  before  them,  under  pretence  of  mon«%rtSr 
wishing   to   adjourn    them  before   Christmas,   but  monstrance. 
probably  looking  to  a  dissolution.     They  were  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  regard  any  business,  least  of  all  to  grant  a  subsidy, 
till  this   attack    on    their    privileges  should    be   fully   re- 
tracted.    The  king  therefore  adjourned,  and  in  about  a  fort- 
night after  dissolved,  them.    But  in  the  interval,  having  sent 
for  the  journal  book,  he  erased  their  last  protestation  with 

•  p.  359. 
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his  own  hand ;  and  published  a  declaration  of  the  causes 
which  had  provoked  him  to  tliis  unusual  measure,  alleging 
the  unfitness  of  such  a  protest,  after  his  ample  assurance  of 
maintaining  their  privileges,  the  irregular  manner  in  which, 
according  to  him,  it  was  voted,  and  its  ambiguous  and  gene- 
ral wording,  which  might  serve  in  future  times  to  invade 
most  of  the  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown.  la 
his  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  parliament,  James  reca- 
pitulated all  his  grounds  of  offences  ;  but  finally  required  his 
subjects  to  take  notice  that  it  was  his  intention  to  govern 
them  as  his  progenitors  and  predecessors  had  done,  and  to 
call  a  parliament  again  on  the  first  convenient  occasion**  He 
immediately  followed  up  this  dissolution  of  parliament  by- 
dealing  his  vengeance  on  its  most  conspicuous  leaders :  sir 
Edward  Coke  and  sir  Robert  Philips  were  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  Mr.  Pym,  and  one  or  two  more,  to  other  prisons ; 
sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  several  who  were  somewhat  less  ob- 
noxious than  the  former,  were  sent  on  a  commission  to  Ire- 
land, as  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment.t  The  earls  of 
Oxford  and  Southampton  underwent  an  examination  before 
the  council ;  and  the  former  was  committed  to  the  Tower  oa 
pretence  of  having  spoken  words  against  the  king.  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that,  in  this  session,  a  portion  of  the 
upper  house  had  united  in  opposing  the  court.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  noticed  in  former  parliaments,  except  perhaps 
a  little  on  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  In  this 
minority  were  considerable  names ;  Essex,  Southampton, 
Warwick,  Oxford,  Say,  Spencer.  Whether  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic wrongs,  or  their  particular  resentments,  influenced  these 
noblemen,  their  opposition  must  be  reckoned  an  evident  sign 
of  the  change  that  was  at  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  by  which  no  rank  could  be  wholly  unaffected,  t 


*  Rymer,   xviL    344.      Pari.    Hist.  **  signed  a  petition  to  the  king  which  they 

Carte,  93.     Wilson.  refused  to  deliver  to  the  council,  as  he 

f  Besides  the  historians,  see  Cabala,  desired,  nor  even  to  the  prince,  unless  he 

part  ii.  p.  155.    (4to  edit.);    D'Israeli's  would  say  he  did  not  receive  it  as  a 

Character  of  James    I.,   p.   125. ;    and  councillor ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  for 

lllede*s  Letters,  Harl.  MSS.  389.  lord  Oxford,  and  asked  him  for  it;  be^ 

f  Wilson's    History    of  James  I.   in  according  to  previous  agreement,  said  he 

Kennet,  iL  247.  749.   Thirty-three  peers,  had  it  not ;  then  he  sent  for  another, 

Mr.  Joseph  Mede  tells   us  in  a  letter  who  made  the  same  answer  :  at  last  they 

of  Feb.  24.  1621.     (Harl.  MSS.  389.),  told  him  they  had  resolved  not  to  deliver 
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James,  with  all  his  reputed  pusillanimity,  never  showed 
any  signs  of  fearing  popular  opinion.  His  obstinate  ^^J^'^'j^^j, 
adherence  to  the  marriage  treaty  with  Spain  was  sp«in. 
the  height  of  political  rashness  in  so  critical  a  state  of  the 
public  mind.  But  what  with  elevated  notions  of  his  pre- 
rogative and  of  his  skill  in  government  on  the  one  hand, 
what  with  a  confidence  in  die  submissive  loyalty  of  the 
English  on  the  other,  he  seems  constantly  to  have  fancied 
that  all  opposition  proceeded  from  a  small  troublesome  fac- 
tion, whom  if  he  could  any  way  silence,  the  rest  of  his 
people  would  at  once  repose  in  a  dutiful  reliance  on  his  wis- 
dom. Hence  he  met  every  succeeding  parliament  with  as 
sanguine  hopes  as  if  he  had  suffered  no  disappointment  in 
the  last  The  nation  was  however  wrought  up  at  this  time 
to  an  alarming  pitch  of  discontent.  Libels  were  in  circula- 
tion about  1621,  so  bitterly  malignant  in  their  censures  of 
his  person  and  administration,  that  two  hundred  years  might 
seem,  as  we  read  them,  to  have  been  mistaken  in  their  date.* 


it,  Qolfti  they  were  admitted  all  together,  risked  bis  neck  as  well  as  ears  in  pub- 

hereupon  bis  nugesty,  wonderfully  in-  lisbing.     Some  outrageous  reflections  on 

censed,  sent  tliexn  all   away,  re  infecta,  tbe  personal  character  of  the  king  could 

iod  said  that  be  would  come  into  parlia-  hardly  be  excelled  by  modem  licentious- 

KKot  himself,  and  bring  them  all  to  tbe  ness.      Proclamations   about    this  time 

liv.*    This  petition,  I  believe,  did  not  against  excess  of  lavish  speech  in  matters 

Kiste  to  any  general  grievances,  but  to  a  of  state,    Rymer,  xvii.   275.  514.,    and 

question  of  their  own  pririleges,  as  to  their  against   printing    or    uttering  seditious 

precedence  of  Scots  peers.     Wilson,  ubi  and  scandalous  pamphlets,  Id.  522.  616., 

*opn.    But  several  of  this  large  number  show  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  nation, 

wee  inspired  by  more  generous  senti-  [See  also  the  extracts  from  the  reports 

nients;  and   the  commencement  of  an  of  Tillieres,  the  French  ambassador,  in 

azistoctatic    opposition   deserves    to   be  Raumer*s  History  of  16th  and  17th  cen- 

ootieed.     In   another  letter,  written  in  turies  illustrated,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  et  alibi. 

March,  Mede   speaks  of  the  good  un-  Nothing  can   be  more  un&vourable  to 

<lentaDding  between  the  king  and  par-  James  in  every  respect  than  these  re- 

liament;   he  promised  they   should   sit  ports;  but  his  leaning  towards  Spanish 

■8  long  as  they  like,  and  hereafter  he  connexions  might  inspire  some  prejudice 

would  have  a    parliament  every   three  into  a  French  diplomatist.     At  a  con- 

jears.    <*  Is  not  this  good  if  it  be  true?  siderably  earlier  period,  1606,  if  we  may 

•    •    .    .    But  certain  it  is  that  the  lords  trust  the  French  ambassador,  the  players 

ttick  wonderful  fast  to  the  commons,  and  brought  forward  **  their  own  king  and  all 

sU  take  great  pains.**  his  favourites  in  a  very  strange  fashion. 

Tbe  entertaining  and  sensible  biogra-  They  made  him  curse  and  swear  because 

pherof  James  has  sketched  the  characters  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bird,  and  beat 

of  these  Whig  peers.     Aikin*s  James  I.,  a  gentleman  because  he  had  called  off  the 

ii.  S38.  hounds  from  the  scent.     Tliey  represent 

*  One  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  him  as  drunk  at  least  once  a  day,  &c.    He 

Somers  Tracts,  ii.  470.,  entitled  Tom  has  upon  this  made  order  that  no  play 

TelUtruth,  a  most  malignant  ebullition  shall  be  henceforth  acted  in  Ix>ndon ;  for 

of  disloyalty,  which  the  author  must  have  the  repeal  of  which  order  they  have  al- 

VOL.  I.                                            B  B 
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Heedless,  however  of  this  growing  odittin,  James  continued 
to  solicit  the  affected  coyness  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
circumstances  of  that  negotiation  belong  to  gpeneral  history.* 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  king  was 
induced,  during  the  residence  of  prince  Charles  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  in  Spain,  to  swear  to  certain  private  articles, 
some  of  which  he  had  already  promised  before  their  depar- 
ture, by  which  he  bound  himself  to  suspend  all  penal  laws 
affecting  the  catholics,  to  permit  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  private  houses,  and  to  procure  from  parliament,  if  possi- 
ble, a  legal  toleration.  This  toleration,  as  preliminary  to  the 
entire  re-establishment  of  popery,  had  been  the  first  great 
object  of  Spain  in  the  treaty.  But  that  court,  having  pro- 
tracted the  treaty  for  years,  in  order  to  extort  more  favoarable 
terms,  and  interposed  a  thousand  pretences,  became  the  dupe 
of  its  own  artifices ;  the  resentment  of  a  haughty  minion 
overthrowing  with  ease  the  painful  fabric  of  thb  tedious 
negotiation. 

Buckingham  obtained  a  transient  and  unmerited  popula- 
p»rH«roent  ^ity  by  thus  avcrtiug  a  great  public  misdiief,  which 
of  1624.  rendered  the  next  parliament  unexpectedly  peace- 
able. The  commons  voted  three  subsidies  and  tliree  fif- 
teenths, in  value  about  300,000/.  t;  but  with  a  condition, 

ready  offered  100^000  liTres.     Perhaps  known  to  Carte  and  Hume,  render  tbeir 

the  permission  will  be  again  granted,  but  narratives  less  satisfactory.     Some  p«m* 

upon  condition  that  they  represent  no  phlets  of  the  time,  in  the  second  volume 

recent  history,  nor  speak  of  the  present  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  may  be  read  with 

time.**     Raumer,   iL   219.     If  such   an  interest;    and    HowelVs   Letters,   being 

order  was  ever  issued,  it  was  speedily  written  from  Madrid  during  the  prince 

repealed ;  for  there  is  no  year  to  which  of  Wales*s  residence,  deserre  notice.     See 

new  plays  are  not  referred  by  those  who  also  Wilson  in  Kennet,  p.  750.  et  posl 

have  written  the  history  of  our  drama.  Dr.  Lingard  has  illustrated  the  subject 

But    the    offence    which    provoked    it  lately,  ix.  271. 

is  extraordinary,   and   hardly  credible;  f  Hume,  and  many  other  writers  on 

though,  coming  on  the  authority  of  a  the  side  of  the  crown,  assert  the  Taloe  of 

resident  ambassador,   we  cannot  set  it  a  subsidy  to  have  fidlen  from  7O,O0Of^  at 

aside.     The  satire  was  of  course  con-  which  it  had  been  under  the  Tudors,  to 

veyed  under  the  character  of  a  fictitious  55,000^,  or  a  less  sum.     But,  though  I 

king ;   for  otherwise  the  players  them-  will  not  assert  a  negative  too  boldly,  I 

selves  would  have  been  punished.     The  have  no  recollection  of  having  found  any 

time  seems  to  have  been  in  March,  1606,  good  authority  for  this ;  and  it  is  surely 

The  recent  story  of  the  due  de  Biron  too  improbable  to  be  lightly  credited, 

had  been  also  brought  on  the  stage,  which  For  admit  that  no  change  was  made  in 

seems  much  less  wonderful.     1845.1  each  manls  rate  according  to  the  increase 

*  The  letters  on  this  subject,  published  of  wealth  and  diminution  of  the  value  of 

by  lord  Hardwicke,  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  money,  the  amount  must  at  least  have 

are  highly  important ;   and  being  un-  been  equal  to  what  it  had  been ;  and  to 


r^ 
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proposed  by  the  king  himself,  that,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
application  to  naval  and  military  armaments,  it  should  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  treasurers  appointed  by  themselves, 
who  should  issue  money  only  on  the  vmrrant  of  the  council 
of  war.  He  seemed  anxious  to  tread  back  the  steps  made 
in  the  former  session,  not  only  referring  the  highest  matters 
of  state  to  their  consideration,  but  promising  not  to  treat  for 
peace  without  their  advice.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
knowledged themselves  most  bound  to  his  majesty  for  having 
been  pleased  to  require  their  humble  advice  in  a  case  so 
important,  not  meaning,  we  may  be  sure,  by  these  courteous 
and  loyal  expressions,  to  recede  from  what  they  had  claimed 
in  the  last  parliament  as  their  undoubted  right.* 

Hie  most  remarkable  affair  in  this  session  was  the  im- 
peachment of  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  actually  lord  impeach. 
treasurer  of  England,  for  bribery  and  other  misde-  MudiMex. 
mea&ors*  It  is  well  known  that  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
dake  of  Buckingham  instituted  this  prosecution  to  gratify 
the  tatter's  private  pique,  against  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
who  warned  them  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachment.  It  was  conducted  by  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  commons  in  a  very  regular  form,  except  that  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  were  merely  read  by  the  clerk ; 
wt  fundamental  rule  of  English  law  which  insists  on  the 
vi?a  voce  examination  being  as  yet  unknown,  or  dispensed 
with  in  political  trials.  Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  proceedings  upon  this  impeachment  than  what  dropped 
from  sir  Edwin  Sandys,  in  speaking' upon  one  of  the  charges. 
Middlesex  had  laid  an  imposition  of  SI.  per  ton  on  French 
wines,  for  taking  off  whicn  he  received  a  gratuity.  Sandys, 
commenting  on  this  offence,  protested  in  the  name  of  the 
commons,  that  they  intended  not  to  question  the  power  of 

■oppose  the  eontributort  to  bate  pre*  *  Pari.     Hbt     1883.     1888.    1390. 

yailcd  on  the  easeMora  to  underrate  them,  Cartei  1 19.     The  king  seems  to  have 

is  rather  contrary  to  common  fiscal  usage,  acted  pretty  ikirly   in   this  parliament, 

1b  one  of  Mede*8  letters,  which  of  course  bating  a  gross  fklsehood  in  denying  the  in- 

I  do  not  quote  as  decisive,  it  is  said  that  tended  toleration  of  papists.     He  wished 

the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  no!  o^cwe  to  get  further  pledges  of  support  from 

S<MXXMl ;  and  that  the  avessors  were  di-  parliament  before  he  plunged  into  a  war, 

rceted  (this  was  in  1621)  not  to  follow  and  was  very  right  in  doing  so.     On  the 

dinner  books,    but   value  every   man*s  other  hand,  the  prince  and  duke  of  Buck* 

estate  according  to  their  knowledge,  and  ingham  braved  in  public  towards  him 

Dot  hu  own  confession.  with  great  rudeneas.     Pari.  Hist  1396. 
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imposing  claimed  by  the  king^s  prerogative  :  this  thej 
touched  not  upon  now  ;  they  continued  only  their  claim,  and 
when  they^should  have  occasion  to  dispute  it,  would  do  so 
Avith  all  due  regard  to  his  majesty's  state  and  revenue**  Such 
cautious  and  temperate  language,  far  from  indicating  any 
disposition  to  recede  from  their  pretensions,  is  rather  a  proof 
of  such  united  steadiness  and  discretion  as  must  ensure  their 
success.  Middlesex  was  unanimously  convicted  by  the 
-peers.t  His  impeachment  was  of  the  highest  moment  to 
the  commons  ;  as  it  restored  for  ever  that  salutary  constitu- 
tional right  which  the  single  precedent  of  lord  Bacon  might 
have  been  insufficient  to  establish  against  the  ministers  of 
the  crown. 

The  two  last  parliaments  had  been  dissolved  without  pass- 
ing a  single  act,  except  the  subsidy  bill  of  1621.  An  interval 
of  legislation  for  thirteen  years  was  too  long  for  any  civilized 
country.  Several  statutes  were  enacted  in  the  present  session, 
but  none  so  material  as  that  for  abolishing  monopolies  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise,  or  for  using  any  trade,  t  This  is  of  a 
declaratory  nature,  and  recites  that  they  are  already  contrary 
to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  Scarce 
any  difference  arose  between  the  crown  and  the  commons. 
This  singular  calm  might  probably  have  been  interrupted, 
had  not  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session.  They  expressed 
some  little  dissatisfaction  at  this  step  §,  and  presented  a  list 
of  grievances,  one  only  of  which  is  sufficiently  considerable 
to  deserve  notice ;  namely,  the  proclamations  already  men- 
tioned in  restraint  of  building  about  London,  whereof  they 
complain  in  very  gentle  terms,  considering  their  obvious  ille- 
gality and  violation  of  private  right.  || 


*  Pari.  Hist.  1421.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography, 

t  Clarendon  blames  the  impeachment  vol.  iv. ;  where  it  appears  that  that  pious 

of  Middlesex  for  the  very  reason  which  and  conscientious  man  was  one  of  the 

makes  me  deem  it  a  fortunate  event  for  treasurer's  most  forward  accusers,  haviiif( 

the  constitution,  and  seems  to  consider  been  deeply  injured  by  him.     It  is  dl£Ei- 

him  as  a  sacrifice  to  Buckingham's  re-  cult  to  determine  the  queation  from  the 

sentment.     Hacket  also,  the  biographer  printed  triaL 

of  Williams,  takes  his  part.     Carte,  how-  ^21  Jac.  I .  c.  3.   See  what  Lord  Coke 

ever,  thought  him  guilty,  p.  116. ;  and  says  on  this  act,  and  on  the  general  tub- 

the  unanimous  vote  of  the  peers  is  much  ject  of  monopolies,  3  Inst.  181. 

against  him,  since  that  house  was  not  §  P.  H.  1483. 

wholly  governed  by  Buckingham.     See  ||  Id.  1488. 
too    the    Life    of    Nicholas    Farrar  in 
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The  commons  had  now  been  engaged,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  a  struggle  to  restore  and  to  fortify  their  own  and  their 
fellow  subjects'  Uberties.  They  had  obtained  in  this  period 
bat  one  legislative  measure  of  importance,  the  late  declaratory 
act  against  monopolies.  But  they  had  rescued  from  disuse 
their  ancient  right  of  impeachment.  They  had  placed  on 
record  a  protestation  of  their  daim  to  debate  all  matters  of 
public  concern.  They  had  remonstrated  against  the  usurped 
prerogatives  of  binding  the  subject  by  proclamation,  and  of 
levying  customs  at  the  out-ports.  They  had  secured  beyond 
controversy  their  exclusive  privilege  of  determining  contested 
elections  of  their  members.  Of  these  advantages  some  were 
evidently  incomplete ;  and  it  would  require  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  of  future  parliaments  to  realize  them.  But  such 
exertions  the  increased  energy  of  the  nation  gave  abundant 
cause  to  anticipate.  A  deep  and  lasting  love  of  freedom  had 
taken  hold  of  every  class,  except  perhaps  the  clergy ;  from 
which,  when  viewed  together  with  the  rash  pride  of  the 
court,  and  the  uncertainty  of  constitutional  principles  and 
precedents,  collected  through  our  long  and  various  history,  a 
calm  bystander  might  presage  that  the  ensuing  reign  would 
not  pass  without  disturbance,  nor  perhaps  end  without  con- 
fusion. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  FROM  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  HIS  THIRD 
PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament  of  1625  — Itt  Dissolution — Another  Parliament  called  — Prosecution 
of  Buckingham  —  Arbitrary  Proceedings  towards  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Bristol — Loan  demanded  by  the  King  —  Several  commHted  for  Refiual  to 
contribute  —  They  sue  for  a  Habeas  Corpus  -r-  Arguments  on  this  QuesHou, 
which  is  decided  against  them  —  A  Parliament  awed  in  1628  —  Petition  of 
Right —  Kin^t  Reluctance  to  grant  it —  Ihnnage  and  Poundage  disputed — 
King  dissolves  Parliament  —  Religjious  I^erences —  Prosecution  of  Puritans 
by  Sancroft  —  Growth  of  High-Church  Tenets  —  Differences  as  to  the  Ob^ 
servance  of  Sunday  —  Arminian  Controversy  —  State  of  Catho&cs  under  James 
—  Jealousy  of  the  Courtis  Favour  towards  them  —  Unconttituiiomai  Tenets 
promulgated  by  the  High-Church  Party —  General  Remarks* 

Charles  the  First  had  much  in  his  character  very  suitable 
to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  people 
he  was  to  rule ;  a  stern  and  serious  deportment,  a  disin- 
clination to  all  licentiousness,  and  a  sense  of  religion  that 
seemed  more  real  than  in  his  father.*  These  qualities  we 
might  suppose  to  have  raised  some  expectation  of  him,  and 
to  have  procured  at  his  accession  some  of  that  popularity 
which  is  rarely  withheld  from  untried  princes.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  enjoyed  even  this  first  transient  sunshine 
of  his  subjects'  affection.  Solely  intent  on  retrenching  the 
excesses  of  prerogative,  and  weU  aware  that  no  sovereign 
would  voluntarily  recede  from  the  possession  of  power,  they 
seem  to  have  dreaded  to  admit  into  their  bosoms  any  senti- 
ments of  personal  loyalty  which  might  enervate  their  resolu- 
tion. And  Charles  took  speedy  means  to  convince  them  that 
they  had  not  erred  in  withholding  their  confidence. 


*  The  general  temperance  and  chastity  son,  p.  65,     I  am  aware  that  he  was  not 

of  Charles,  and  the  effect  those  virtues  the  perfect  saint  as  well  as  martyr  which 

had  in  reforming  the  outward  face  of  the  his  panegyrists  represent  him  to  have 

court,  arc  attested  by  many  writers,  and  been ;  but  it  is  an  unworthy  office,  even 

especially  by    Mrs.  Hutchinson,   whose  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on 

good  word  he  would  not  have  undeserv-  exaggerated  praise,  to  turn  the  microscope 

ediy  obtained.     Mem.  of  Col.  Hutchin-  of  history  on  private  life. 
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Elizabeth  in  her  systematic  parsiiDany,  James  in  his  averse* 
ness  to  war,  had  been  alike  influenced  by  a  consciousness  that 
want  of  money  alone  could  render  a  parliament  formidable  to 
their  power.  None  of  the  irregular  modes  of  supply  were 
ever  productive  enough  to  compensate  for  the  clamour  they 
oocasioned;  after  impositions  and  benevolences  were  ex- 
baustedy  it  had  always  been  found  necessary,  in  the  most 
arbitrary  times  of  the  Tudors,  to  fall  back  on  the  represent* 
atives  of  the  people.  But  Charles  succeeded  to  a  war,  at 
least  to  the  preparation  of  a  war,  rashly  undertaken  through 
his  own  weak  compliance,  the  arrogance  of  his  favourite,  and 
the  generous  or  fanatical  zeal  of  the  last  parliament.  He 
would  have  perceived  it  to  be  manifestly  impossible,  if  he  had 
been  capable  of  understanding  his  own  position,  to  continue 
diis  war  without  the  constant  assistance  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, or  to  obtain  that  assistance  without  very  costly  sacrifices 
of  his  royal  power.  It  was  not  the  least  of  this  monarch's 
impmdenoed,  or  rather  of  his  blind  compliances  with  Buck- 
ingham, to  have  not  only  commenced  hostilities  against  Spain 
which  he  might  easily  have  avoided*,  and  persisted  in  them 
for  four  years,  but  entered  on  a  fresh  war  with  France, 
diough  he  had  abundant  experience  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  defraying  its  charges. 

The  first  parliament  of  this  reign  has  been  severely  cen- 
sored on  account  of  the  penurious  supply  it  doled  parliament 
oat  for  the  exigencies  of  a  war,  in  which  its  prede-  **'  *^*** 
eessors  had  involved  the  king.  I  will  not  say  that  this  re- 
proach is  wholly  unfounded.  A  more  liberal  proceeding,  if 
It  did  not  obtain  a  reciprocal  concession  from  the  king,  would 
have  put  him  more  in  the  wrong.  But,  according  to  the 
common  practice  and  character  of  all  such  assemblies,  it  was 
preposterous  to  expect  subsidies  equal  to  the  occasion,  until  a 
foundation  of  confidence  should  be  laid  between  the  crown 
and  parliament.  The  commons  had  begun  probably  to  repent 
of  their  hastiness  in  the  preceding  year,  and  to  discover  that 
Buckingham  and  his  pupil,  or  master  (which  shall  we  say?). 


^  War  had  not  been  declared  at  much  more  set  upon  it  than  his  subjects. 
Ch«rles*8  aoeession,  nor  at  the  dissolution  Hume  and  all  his  school  kept  this  out  of 
of  the  first  parliament.     In  fiict,  he  was    sight. 

B  B    4 
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had  conspired  to  deceive  them.*  They  were  not  to  forget 
that  none  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  last  reign  were  yet 
redressed,  and  that  supplies  must  be  voted  slowly  and  con- 
ditionally if  they  would  hope  for  reformation.  Hence  they 
made  their  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  last  but  for  a 
year  instead  of  the  king's  life,  as  had  for  two  centuries  been 
the  practice ;  on  which  account  the  upper  house  rejected  the 
bill.t  Nor  would  they  have  refused  a  further  supply,  beyond 
the  two  subsidies  (about  140,000/.)  which  they  had  granted, 
lu  diiioiu-  had  some  tender  of  redress  been  made  by  the  crown ; 
"**°  and  were  actually  in  debate  upon  the  matter,  when 

interrupted  by  a  sudden  (Ussolution.  t 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident,  by  the  experience  of  the 
late  reign  as  well  as  by  observing  the  state  of  public  spirit, 
than  that  hasty  and  premature  dissolutions  or  prorogations  of 
parliament  served  but  to  aggravate  the  crown's  embarrass- 
ments. Every  successive  house  of  commons  inherited  the 
feelings  of  its  predecessor,  without  which  it  would  have  ill 
represented  the  prevalent  humour  of  the  nation.  The  same 
men,  for  the  most  part,  came  again  to  parliament  more  irri- 
tated and  desperate  of  reconciliation  with  the  sovereign  than 
before.  Even  the  politic  measure,  as  it  was  fancied  to  be, 
of  excluding  some  of  the  most  active  members  from  seats  in 
the  new  assembly,  by  nominating  them  sheriffs  for  tlie  year, 
failed  altogether  of  the  expected  success ;  as  it  naturally  must 
in  an  age  when  all  ranks  partook  in  a  common  enthusiasm. § 

*  Hume  has  disputed  this,  but  with  try  in  opening  the  session  was  xery  ill- 
little  success,  even  on  his  own  showing,  calculated  for  the  spirit  of  the  oommoos: 
He  observes  on  an  assertion  of  Wilson,  **  If  we  consider  aright,  and  think  of  that 
that  Buckingham  lost  his  popularity  after  incomparable  distance  between  the  su- 
Bristol  arrived,  because  he  proved  that  preme  height  and  majesty  of  a  mighty 
the  former,  while  in  Spain,  had  professed  monarch  and  the  submissive  awe  and 
himself  a  papist, — that  it  is  false,  and  lowliness  of  loyal  subjects,  we  cannot  but 
was  never  said  by  Bristol,  It  is  singular  receive  exceeding  comfort  and  content- 
that  Hume  should  know  so  positively  ment  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
what  Bri<<tol  did  not  say  in  1624,  when  this  highest  court,  wherein  not  only  tbe 
it  is  notorious  that  he  said  in  parliament  prelates,  nobles,  and  grandees,  but  the 
what  nearly  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  commons  of  all  degrees,  have  their  part ; 
1626.  See  a  curious  letter  in  Cabala,  and  wherein  that  high  majesty  doth  de- 
p.  224.,  showing  what  a  combination  had  scend  to  admit,  or  rather  to  inrite,  tbe 
been  formed  against  Buckingham,  of  all  humblest  of  his  subjects  to  conference 
descriptions  of  malecontents.  and  counsel  with  him,**  &e.     He  gave 

t  Pari  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  them  a  distinct  hint  afterwards  that  they 

X  Id.  33.  must  not  expect  to  sit  long.     ParL  Hist 

§  The  language  of  lord-keeper  Coven-  39. 
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Hence  the  prosecution  against  Backingham,  to  avert  which 
Charles  had  dissolved  his  first  parliament,  was  commenced 
with  redoubled  vigour  in  the  second.  It  was  too  late,  after 
the  precedents  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex,  to  dispute  the  right 
of  the  commons  to  impeach  a  minister  of  state.  The  king, 
however,  anticipating  their  resolutions,  after  some  sharp 
speeches  only  had  been  uttered  against  his  favourite,  sent  a 
message  that  he  would  not  allow  any  of  his  servants  to  be 
questioned  among  them,  much  less  such  as  were  of  eminent 
place  and  near  unto  him.  He  saw,  he  said,  that  some  of 
them  aimed  at  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom,  in  the  last 
parliament  of  his  father,  all  had  combined  to  honour  and  re- 
spect, nor  did  he  know  \^at  had  happened  since  to  alter  their 
auctions  ;  but  he  assured  them  that  the  duke  had  done  nothing 
without  his  own  special  direction  and  appointment. 

rill'     1_  1^  ^  11. i_  Prosecution 

11118  naughty  message  so  provoked  the  commons,  of  Bucking. 
that,  having  no  express  testimony  against  Bucking- 
ham, they  came  to  a  vote  that  common  fame  is  a  good  ground 
of  proceeding  either  by  inquiry  or  presenting  the  complaint 
to  die  king  or  lords  ;  nor  did  a  speech  from  the  lord-keeper, 
severely  rating  their  presumption,  and  requiring  on  the  king's 
behalf  that  they  should  punish  two  of  their  members  who  had 
given  him  offence  by  insolent  discourses  in  the  house,  lest  he 
should  be  compelled  to  use  his  royal  authority  against  them, 
—nor  one  from  the  king  himself,  bidding  them  *'  remember 
that  parliaments  were  altogether  in  his  power  for  their  call- 
ing, sitting,  and  dissolution  ;  therefore,  as  he  found  the  fruits 
of  them  good  or  evil,  they  were  to  continue  to  be  or  not  to 
he,"* — tend  to  pacify  or  to  intimidate  the  assembly.     They 

*  Pari.  Hist.  60.     I  know  of  nothing  except   with   us.     In   foreign   countries 

voder  the  Tudois  of  greater  arrogance  the  people  look  not  like  ours,  with  store 

than  tbii  language.   Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  of  flesh  on  their  backs ;  but  like  ghosts, 

Accustomed  more  to  foreign  negotiations  being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  with 

tlian  to  an  English  house  of  commons,  some  thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and 

gave  very  just  oilence  by  descanting  on  wearing  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet ;  a 

the  misery  of  the  people  in  other  coun-  misery  beyond  expression,  and  that  we 

^nes.   **  He  cautioned  them  not  to  make  are  yet  free  from ;  and  let  us  not  lose  the 

the  king  out  of  love  with  parliaments  by  repute  of  a  free-bom  nation  by  our  tur- 

incroaeliing  on   his  prerogative ;  for  in  bulency  in  parliament.**     Rushworth. 
ktt  messages  he  had  told  them  that  he         This  was  a  hint,  in  the  usual  arrogant 

nust  then  use  new   councils.      In   all  style  of  courts,  that  the  liberties  of  the 

Christian  kingdoms  there   were  parlia-  people  depended  on  fitvour,  and  not  on 

nienis  anciently,  till  the  monarchs,  seeing  their   own    determination    to   maintain 

their  turbulent  spirits,  stood  upon  their  them, 
prerogatives,   and   overthrew   them   all, 
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addressed  the  king  in  very  decorous  language,  but  asserting 
**  the  ancient,  constant,  and  undoubted  right  and  usage  of 
parliaments  to  question  and  complain  of  all  persons,  of  what 
degree  soever,  found  grievous  to  the  commonwealth,  in  abus- 
ing the  power  and  trust  committed  to  them  by  their  sove- 
reign/' The  duke  was  accordingly  impeached  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  peers  on  eight  articles,  many  of  them  probably 
well-founded ;  yet  as  the  commons  heard  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  them,  it  was  rather  unreasonable  in  them  to  request 
that  he  might  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  impeachment,  two  of  the  managers, 
sir  John  Eliot  and  sir  Dudley  Digges,  one  the  most  iUus- 
trious  confessor  in  the  cause  of  liberty  whom  that  time 
produced,  the  other  a  man  of  much  ability  and  a  useful 
supporter  of  the  popular  party,  though  not  free  from  some 
oblique  views  towards  promotion,  gave  such  offence  by  words 
spoken,  or  alleged  to  be  spoken,  in  derogation  of  his  noajesty's 
honour,  that  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower*  The  com- 
mons of  course  resented  this  new  outrafi^e.  They  resolved 
to  do  no  more  business  tiU  tbey  were  ri|hted  in  tLir  privi. 
leges.  They  denied  the  words  imputed  to  Digges;  and, 
thirty-six  peers  asserting  that  he  had  not  spoken  them,  the 
king  admitted  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  released  both  their 
members**^  He  had  already  broken  in  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  house  of  lords,  by  committing  the  proccS^ 
earl  of  Arundel  to  the  Tower  during  the  session  ;  f^*\ 
not  upon  any  political  charge,  but,  as  was  commonly 
surmised,  on  account  of  a  marriage  which  his  son  had  made 
with  a  lady  of  royal  blood.  Such  private  offences  were  suf- 
ficient in  those  arbitrary  reigns  to  expose  the  subject  to  inde- 
finite imprisonment,  if  not  to  an  .actual  sentence  in  the  star- 
chamber.     The  lords  took  up  this  detention  of  one  of  their 


*  Pari.    Hist.  119.     Hatsell,  t  147.  parliament^  as  BDekingbam  did  thirteen. 

Lords*  Journals.     A  few  peers  refased  to  Liogard,  is.  328.     In  the  second  Pem- 

join  in  this.  broke  had  only  five,  but  the  duke  still 

Dr.  Lingard  has  obserred  that   the  oame  with  thirteen.     Lordi^  Journal^ 

opposition  in  the  house  of   lords  was  p.  491.     This  enormous  accumulation  of 

headed  bj  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  sufTrages  in  one  person  led  to  an  order 

had  been  rather  conspicuous  in  the  late  of  the  house,  which  is  now  its  estahlishcd 

reign,  and  whose  character  is  drawn  by  regulation,  that  no  peer  can  hold  more 

Clarendon  in  the  first  book  of  his  histixy.  thiui    two    proiies.       Lords*    Joumalib 

He  held  ten  proiies  in  the  king's  first  p.  507. 
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body,  and  after  formal  examination  of  precedents  by  a  com* 
mittee,  came  to  a  resolution^  ^*  that  no  lord  of  parliament, 
die  parliament  sitting,  or  within  the  usnal  times  of  privilege 
of  parliament  is  to  be  imprisoned  or  restrained  without  sen- 
tence or  order  of  the  house,  unless  it  be  for  treason  or  felony, 
w  for  refusing  to  give  surety  for  the  peace*''  This  assertion 
of  privilege  was  manifestly  warranted  by  the  co-extensive 
liboties  of  the  commons.  After  various  messages  between 
the  king  and  lords,  Arundel  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty.* 

This  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  peerage  was  ac« 
compaoied  by  another  not  less  injurious,  the  refusal 
of  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  earl  of  Bristol.  The  "" 
lords  were  justly  tenacious  of  this  unquestionable  privilege 
of  their  order,  without  which  its  constitutional  dignity  and 
independence  could  never  be  maintained.  Whatever  irregu- 
lariues  or  uncertainty  of  legal  principle  might  be  found  in 
earlier  times  as  to  persons  summoned  only  by  writ  without 
patents  of  creation,  concerning  whose  hereditary  peerage 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt,  it  was  beyond  all  controversy 
that  an  earl  of  Bristol  holding  his  dignity  by  patent  was  en- 
titled of  right  to  attend  parliament.  The  house  necessarily 
insisted  upon  Bristol's  receiving  his  summons,  which  was 
sent  him  with  an  injunction  not  to  comply  with  it  by  taking 
his  place.  But  the  spirited  earl  knew  that  the  king's  consd- 
tadonal  will  expressed  in  the  writ  ought  to  outweigh  his 
private  command,  and  laid  the  secretary's  letter  before  the 
house  of  lords.  The  king  prevented  any  further  interference 
in  his  behalf  by  causing  articles  of  charge  to  be  exhibited 
against  him  by  the  attorney-general,  whereon  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  These  assaults  on  the  pride  and  con- 
sequence of  an  aristocratic  assembly,  from  whom  alone  the 
king  could  expect  effectual  support,  display  his  unfitness  not 
only  for  the  government  of  England,  but  of  any  other  nation. 
Nor  was  his  conduct  towards  Bristol  less  oppressive  than 
impolitic.  If  we  look  at  the  harsh  and  indecent  employment 
of  his  own  authority,  and  even  testimony,  to  influence  a 
criminal  process  against  a  man  of  approved  and  untainted 
worth  t,  and  his  sanction  of  charges  which,  if  Bristol's  de- 

*  Pari  Httt.  125.     HatseU,  141.  too  severely  on  BristoFs  conduct,  vol.  ii. 

t  Mr.  Brodie  has  commented  rather    p.  109.    llut  he  was  *<  actuated  merely 
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fence  be  as  true  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be,  he 
must  have  known  to  be  unfounded,  we  shall  hardly  concur 
with  those  candid  persons  who  believe  that  Charles  would 
have  been  an  excellent  prince  in  a  more  absolute  monarchy. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  maintaioy 
like  Clarendon  and  Hume,  the  integrity  and  innocence  of 
lord  Bristol,  together  with  the  sincerity  and  humanity  of 
Charles  the  First.  Such  inconsistencies  betray  a  determina- 
tion in  the  historian  to  speak  of  men  according  to  his  precon- 
ceived affection  or  prejudice,  without  so  much  as  attempting 
to  reconcile  these  sentiments  to  the  facts  which  he  can  neither 
deny  nor  excuse.* 

Though  the  lords  petitioned  against  a  dissolution,  the  king 
was  determined  to  protect  his  favourite,  and  rescue  himself 
from  the  importunities  of  so  refractory  a  house  of  commons,  t 
Perhaps  he  had  already  taken  the  resolution  of  governing 


by  motiTes  of  self-aggrandizement,**  is  when  the  time  came,  the  chief  justice 
surely  not  apparent ;  though  he  might  informed  the  house  that  the  attorney- 
be  more  partial  to  Spain  than  we  may  general  had  communicated  to  the 
think  right,  or  even  though  he  might  judges  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they 
have  some  bias  towards  the  religion  of  should  forbear  to  give  an  answer.  Id. 
Rome.    The  last,  however,  is  by  no  means  103.  106. 

proved ;  for  the  king's  word  is  no  proof  Hume   says,   **  Charles   himself  was 

in  my  eyes.  certainly  deceived  by  Buckingham,  when 

*  See  the  proceedings  on  the  mutual  he  corroborated  his  favourite's  narrative 

charges  of  Buckingham  and  Bristol  in  by  his  testimony.**     But  no  assertion  can 

Rushworth,  or  the  Parliamentary  His-  be  more  gratuitous ;  the  suppositioD  in- 

tory.     Charles's  behaviour  is  worth  no-  deed  is  impossible. 

ticing.     He  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  f  Pari.  Hist.  1 9S.     If  the  following 

desiring  that  they  would  not  comply  with  letter  is  accurate,  the  privy  council  them- 

the  earl's  request  of  being  allowed  coun-  selves  were  against  this  dissolution :  — 

sel ;  and  yielded  ungraciously,  when  the  **  Yesterday  the  lords  sitting  in  council 

lords  remonstrated  against  the  prohibition,  at  Whitehall  to  argue  whether  the  par- 

Parl.  Hist.  97.  132.    The  attorney-gene-  1  lament  should  be  dissolved  or  not,  were 

ral  exhibited  articles  against  Bristol  as  to  all  with  one  voice  against  the  dissolution 

facts  depending  in  great  measure  on  the  of  it ;  and  to-day,  when  the  lord-keeper 

king's  sole  testimony.     Bristol  petitioned  drew  out  the  commission  to  have  read  it, 

the  house  "  to  take  into  consideration  of  they  sent  four  of  their  own  body  to  hb 

what  consequence  such  a  precedent  might  majesty  to  let  him  know  how  dangerovs 

be ;  and  thereon  most  humbly  to  move  this  abruption  would  be  to  the  state,  and 

his  majesty  for  the  declining,  at  least,  of  beseech  him  the  parliament  might  sit  but 

his  msyesty's  accusation  and  testimony."  two  days — he  answered,    Not  a  minute." 

Id.  98.    The  house  ordered  two  questions  15   June,    1626.     Mede's    Letters,    ubi 

on  this  to  be  put  to  the  judges :   1.  Whe-  supri.    The  author  expresses  great  alarm 

ther,  in  case  of  treason  or  felony,  the  king's  at  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  this 

testimony  was  to  be  admitted  or  not?  2.  step.     Mede  ascribes  this  to  the  council; 

Whether  words  spoken  to  the  prince,  who  but  others,  perhaps  more  probably,  to 

is  after  king,  make  any  alteration  in  the  the  house  of  peers.     The  king's  expres- 

case  ?  They  were  ordered  to  deliver  their  sion,  **  not  a  minute,"  is  mentioned  by 

opinions    three   days  afterwards.      But  several  writers. 
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without  the  concurrence  of  parliaments,  though  he  was 
induced  to  break  it  the  ensuing  year.  For  the  commons 
IiaviDg  delayed  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  five  subsidies  which  they 
had  voted  in  this  session  till  they  should  obtain  some  satisfac- 
tioD  for  their  complaints,  he  was  left  without  any  regular 
supply.  This  was  not  wholly  unacceptable  to  some  of  his 
couuoUors,  and  probably  to  himself ;  as  affording  a  pretext 
for  those  unauthorised  demands  which  the  advocates  of  arbi- 
tnuy  prerogative  deemed  more  consonant  to  the 
monarch's  honour.  He  had  issued  letters  of  privy  maodecfby 
seal,  after  the  former  parliament,  to  those  in  every 
eounty,  whose  names  had  been  returned  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant as  most  capable,  mentioning  the  sum  they  were 
niguired  to  lend,  with  a  promise  of  repayment  in  eighteen 
months.*  This  specification  of  a  particular  sum  was  reckoned 
an  unusual  encroachment,  and  a  manifest  breach  of  the  statute 
against  arbitrary  benevolences;  especially  as  the  names  of 
those  who  refused  compliance  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
council.  But  the  government  now  ventured  on  a  still  more 
outrageous  stretch  of  power.  They  first  attempted  to  per- 
8Qade  the  people  that,  as  subsidies  had  been  voted  in  the 
house  of  commons,  they  should  not  refuse  to  pay  them, 
though  no  bill  had  been  passed  for  that  purpose.  But  a 
tomoltuous  cry  was  raised  in  Westminster-hall  from  those 
who  had  been  convened,  that  they  would  pay  no  subsidy  but 
by  authority  of  parliament,  t     This  course,  therefore,  was 

*  Rushworth,  Kennet.  obeisance ;  and  so  went  out  without  any 

t  Mede's  Letters — **On  Monday  the  answer  affirmative  or  negative.    In  Kent 

judges  sat  in  Westminster-hall  to  per-  the   whole  county    denied,   saying  that 

<Qade  the  people  to  pay  subsidies ;  but  subsidies  were  matters  of  too  high  a  na- 

there  arose  a  great  tumultuous  shout  ture  for  them  to  meddle  withal,  and  that 

tmongst  them ;   <  A  parliament !  a  par-  they  durst  not  deal  therewith,  lest,  here- 

'ttOMot!  else  no  subsidies!'  The  levying  after,  they  might  be  called  in  question.*' 

of  the  ittbsidies,  verbally  granted  in  par-  July  22.   et  post.     In   Harleian  MSS. 

liament,  being  propounded  to  the  subsidy  voL  xxzvii.   fol.  192.,  we  find  a  letter 

neo  in  Westminster,  all  of  them,  saving  from  the  king  to  the  deputy  lieutenanu 

Kme  thirty  among  five  thousand  (and  and  justices  of  every  county,  informing 

™^^  all  the  king's  servants),  cried,  *  A  them  that  he  had  dissolved  the  last  par- 

tttTiiameotl  a  parliament!*  &c.       The  liament  because  the  disordered  passion 

lune  was  done  in  Middlesex  on  Monday  of  some  members  of  that  house,  contrary 

Auo,  in  five  or  six  places,  but  &r  more  to  the  good  inclination  of  the  greater 

ve  said  to  have  refused  the  grant.     At  and  wiser  sort  of  them,  had  frustrated 

nieks's-hall,  the  men  of  Middlesex  as-  the  grant  of  four  subsidies,  and  three  fif- 

"cnbled  there,   when    they   had   beard  teenths,  which  they  had  promised ;  he 

*  speech  for  the  purpose,    made  their  therefore  enjoins  the  deputy  lieutenants 
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abandoned  for  one  hardly  less  unconstitudiHial.  A  general 
loan  was  demanded  from  every  subject,  according  to  the  rate 
at  which  he  was  assessed  in  the  last  subsidy.  The  csom** 
missioners  appointed  for  the  collection  of  this  loan  received 
private  instructions  to  require  not  less  than  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  each  man's  property  in  lands  or  goods,  to  treat 
separately  with  every  one,  to  examine  on  oath  such  as  should 
refuse,  to  certify  the  names  of  refractory  persons  to  the  privy 
council,  and  to  admit  of  no  excuse  for  abatement  of  the  sum 
required.* 

This  arbitrary  taxation  (for  the  name  of  loan  could  not 
disguise  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  money  would  be 
repaid),   so  general  and  sjrstematic  as  well  as  so  weighty^ 
could  not  be  endured  without  establishing  a  precedent  that 
must  have  shortly  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  parliaments. 
For,  if  those  assemblies  were  to  meet  only  for  the  sake  of 
pouring  out  stupid  flatteries  at  the  foot  of  the  throne^  of 
humbly  tendering  such  supplies  as  the  ministry  should  sug« 
gest,   or  even  of  hinting  at  a  few  subordinate  grievances 
which  touched  not  the  king's  prerogative  and  absolute  control 
in  matters  of  state-— functions  which  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
were  well  pleased  that  they  should  exercise — if  every  re- 
monstrance was  to  be  checked  by  a  dissolution,  and  chastised 
by  imprisonment  of  its  promoters,  every  d^ial  of  subsidy  to 
fumifiii  a  justification  for  extorted  loans,  our  free-born  high- 
minded  gentry  would  not  long  have  brooked  to  give  their 
attendance  in  such  an  ignominious  assembly,  and  an  English 
parliament  would  have  become  as  idle  a  mockery  of  national 
representation  as  the  cortes  of  Castile.     But  this  kingdom 
was  not  in  a  temper  to  put  up  with  tyranny.     The  king's 
advisers  were  as  little  disposed  to  recede  from  their  attempt 
They  prepared  to  enforce  it  by  the  arm  of  power,  t     THie 


to  CBUfe  all  the  troops  and  bands  of  formed  who  are  well-affected  to  our  ser* 

the  county  to  be  mustered,  trained,  and  Tice,  and  who  are  otherwise.**    July  7. 

ready  to  march,  as  he  is  threatened  with  1626.     It  is  eyident  that  the  pretext  of 

inrasion ;  that  the  justices  do  divide  the  invasion,  which  was  utterly  improbable^ 

county  into    districts,    and    appoint  in  was  made  use  of  in  order  to  shelter  the 

each  able  peraons  to  collect  and  receive  king*s  illegal  proceedings, 
moneys,  promising  the  parties  to  employ        *  Rush  worth's  Abr.  i.  270. 
them  in  the  common  defence;  to  send  a        f  The  32 1st  volume  of  HargrareMSS., 

list  of  those  who  contribute  and  those  p.  SCX).,  contains  minutes  of  a  debate  at 

who  refiise^  "  ^hat  we  may  hereby  be  in-  the  council-table  during  the  Interval  be- 
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oommoii  people  who  refused  to  contribute  were  impressed  to 
serve  in  the  navy.  The  efentry  were  bound  by  re-  sereraiconi- 
cmaxmce  to  appear  at  the  council-taDie>  where  refti»uo 

i»i  •.       1    .  •  AA.  contribute. 

maDY  of  them  were  committed  to  prison.     Amongf  They  sue 

_  '  ^7    for  A  h&beftB 

diese  were  five  knights,  Darnel,  Corbet,  Earl,  c«n»ui. 
Heveningham,  and  Hampden,  who  sued  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  their  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  writ  was  granted ; 
bat  die  warden  of  the  Fleet  made  return  that  they  were  de- 
tained by  a  warrant  from  the  privy-council,  informing  him  of 
no  particular  cause  of  imprisonment,  but  that  they  were  com- 
mitied  by  the  special  command  of  his  majesty.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  most  important  question,  whether  such  a  return  was 
nifficient  in  law  to  justify  the  court  in  remitting  the  parties 
to  custody.  The  fimdamental  immunity  of  English  subjects 
from  arbitrary  detention  had  never  before  been  so  fully  can- 
vassed ;  and  it  is  to  the  discussion  which  arose  out  of  the 
case  of  these  five  gentlemen  that  we  owe  its  continual  asser- 
tioQ  by  parliament,  and  its  ultimate  establishment  in  full 
practioJ  efficacy  by  the  statute  of  Charles  11.  It  was  argued 
^th  great  ability  by  Noy,  Selden,  and  other  eminent  lawyers, 
OQ  behalf  of  the  claimants,  and  by  the  attorney-general  Heath 
for  the  crown. 

Tlie  counsel  for  the  prisoners  grounded  their  demand  of 
Gberty  on  the  original  basis  of  Ma^a  Charta  ;  the  Arguments 
twen^-ninth  section  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  l^tum, 

tveen  the  second  and  third  parliaments  p.  393.,  we  find  other  proceedings  at  the 
of  Charles,  taken  by  a  councillor.  It  was  council-table,  whereof  the  subject  was 
proposed  to  lay  an  excise  on  beer ;  others  the  censuring  or  punishing  of  some  one 
mggested  that  it  should  be  on  malt,  on  who  had  refused  to  contribute  to  the  loan 
>Romt  of  what  was  t>rewed  in  priTAte  of  1696,  on  the  ground  of  its  illegality. 
Itottses.  It  was  then  debated  '*  how  to  The  highest  language  is  held  by  some  of 
orereome  difficulties,  whether  by  persua-  the  conclave  in  this  debate. 
BOO  or  force.  Persuasion,  it  was  thought,  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  collected  from  the 
voold  not  gain  it ;  and  lor  judicial  same  copious  reservoir,  the  manuscripts 
courses,  it  would  not  hold  against  the  of  the  British  Museum,  several  more 
nbjcet  tliat  would  stand  upon  the  right  illustrations  both  of  the  arbitrary  pro- 
of his  own  property,  and  against  the  fun-  ceedings  of  the  council,  and  of  the  bold 
dsmental  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  spirit  with  which  they  were  resisted. 
^  Itit  resort  was  to  a  prodaouition ;  Curiosities  of  Literature,  new  series, 
for  ia  star-chamber  it  might  be  punish-  iii.  381.  But  this  ingenious  author  is 
able^  and  thereupon  it  rested."  There  too  much  imbued  with  "the  monstrous 
fellows  moch  more:  it  seemed  to  be  fiiith  of  many  made  for  one,"  and  sets 
^^ced  that  there  was  such  a  necessity  as  the  private  feelings  of  Charles  for  an  un- 
n^igbt  justify  the  imposition ;  yet  a  sort  worthy  and  dangerous  minion  above  the 
of  reluctance  is  visible  even  among  these  liberties  and  interests  of  the  nation. 
^Bud  councillors.  The  king  pressed  it  *  Kushworth,  Kennet. 
ferwsrd  much.     In  the  same  volume, 
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provides  that  *^  no  free  man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
unless  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land."  This  principle  having  been  frequently  transgressed 
by  the  king's  privy  council  in  earlier  times,  statutes  had  been 
repeatedly  enacted,  independently  of  the  general  confirmations 
of  the  charter,  to  redress  this  material  grievance*  llius  in 
the  ^th  of  Edward  III.  it  is  provided  that  ^*  no  one  shall  be 
taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the  king  or  his  counsel, 
unless  it  be  (i.  e.  but  only)  by  indictment  or  presentment,  or 
by  writ  original  at  the  common  law/'  And  this  is  again 
enacted  three  years  afterwards,  with  little  variation,  and  once 
again  in  the  course  of  the  same  reign*  It  was  never  under- 
stood, whatever  the  loose  language  of  these  old  statutes 
might  suggest,  that  no  man  could  be  kept  in  custody  upon  a 
criminal  charge  before  indictment,  which  would  have  afforded 
too  great  security  to  offenders*  But  it  was  the  regular  prac« 
tice  that  every  warrant  of  commitment,  and  every  return  by 
a  gaoler  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  must  express  d^ 
nature  of  the  charge,  so  that  it  might  appear  whether  it  were 
no  legal  offence  ;  in  which  case  the  party  must  be  instantly 
set  at  liberty  ;  or  one  for  which  bail  ought  to  be  taken  ;  or 
one  for  which  he  must  be  remanded  to  prison.  It  spears 
also  to  have  been  admitted  without  controversy,  though  not 
perhaps  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  law,  that  the  privy 
council  might  commit  to  prison  on  a  criminal  charge,  since 
it  seemed  preposterous  to  deny  that  power  to  those  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  commonwealth  which  every  petty  ma- 
gistrate enjoyed.  But  it  was  contended  that  they  were  as 
much  bound  as  every  petty  magistrate  to  assign  such  a  cause 
for  their  commitments  as  might  enable  the  court  of  king's 
bench  to  determine  whether  it  should  release  or  remand  the 
prisoner  brought  before  them  by  habeas  corpus. 

The  advocates  for  this  principle  alleged  several  precedents, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  James,  where  persons 
committed  by  the  council  generally,  or  even  by  the  special 
command  of  the  king,  had  been  admitted  to  bail  on  their 
habeas  corpus.  ^^  But  I  conceive,"  said  one  of  these,  **  that 
our  case  will  not  stand  upon  precedent,  but  upon  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm ;  and  though  the 
precedents  look  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  to  be  brought 
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back  UDto  the  laws  by  which  the  kingdom  is  governed.''  He 
was  aware  that  a  pretext  might  be  found  to  elude  most  of  his 
precedents.  The  warrant  had  commonly  declared  the  party 
to  be  charged  on  stispicion  of  treason  or  of  felony ;  in  which 
case  he  would  of  course  be  bailed  by  the  court.  Yet  in  some 
of  these  instances  the  words  ^^  by  the  king's  special  command/' 
were  inserted  in  the  commitment;  so  that  they  served  to 
repd  the  pretension  of  an  arbitrary  right  to  supersede  the 
law  by  his  personal  authority.  Ample  proof  was  brought 
from  die  old  law  books  that  the  king's  command  could  not 
excuse  an  illegal  act.  **  If  the  king  command  me/'  said  one 
of  die  judges  under  Henry  VI.,  "  to  arrest  a  man,  and  I 
arrest  him,  he  shall  have  an  action  of  false  imprisonment 
against  me,  though  it  were  done  in  the  king's  presence." 
"  The  king,"  said  chief  justice  Markham  to  Edward  IV., 
"  cannot  arrest  a  man  upon  suspicion  of  felony  or  treason, 
as  any  of  his  subjects  may ;  because  if  he  should  wrong  a 
inan  by  such  arrest,  he  can  have  no  remedy  against  him." 
No  verbal  order  of  the  king,  nor  any  under  his  sign  manual 
or  privy  signet,  was  a  command,  it  was  contended  by  Selden, 
which  the  law  would  recognise  as  sufficient  to  arrest  or 
<ietain*any  of  his  subjects  ;  a  writ  duly  issued  under  the  seal 
of  a  court  being  the  only  language  in  which  he  could  signify 
his  will.  They  urged  farther  that,  even  if  the  first  commit- 
ment by  the  king's  command  were  lawful,  yet  when  a  party 
had  continued  in  prison  for  a  reasonable  time,  he  should  be 
brought  to  answer,  and  not  be  indefinitely  detained  ;  liberty 
l^ng  a  thing  so  favoured  by  the  law  that  it  will  not  suffer 
3By  nian  to  remain  in  confinement  for  any  longer  time  than 
of  necessity  it  must. 

To  diese  pleadings  for  liberty,  Heath,  the  attorney-gene- 
ra replied,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  ability,  full  of  those 
nigh  principles  of  prerogative  which,  trampling  as  it  were  on 
^1  statute  and  precedent,  seemed  to  tell  the  judges  that  they 
were  placed  there  to  obey  rather  than  to  determine.  •*  This 
commitment,"  he  says,  "is  not  in  a  legal  and  ordinary 
^Y$  bat  by  the  special  command  of  our  lord  the  king,  which 
implies  not  only  the  fact  done,  but  so  extraordinarily  done, 
that  it  is  notoriously  his  majesty's  immediate  act  and  will 
that  it  should  be  so,"     He  alludes  afterwards,  though  some- 

VOL.  I,  c  c 
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what  obscurely,  to  the  kingfs  absolute  power,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  that  according  to  law ;  a  favourite  dis- 
tinction,  as  I  have  already  observed,  with  the  supporters  of 
despotism.  ^*  Shall  we  make  inquiries,''  he  says,  **  whether 
his  commands  are  lawful  ?  —  who  shall  call  in  question  the 
justice  of  the  king's  actions,  who  is  not  to  give  account  for 
them  ? "  He  argues  from  the  legal  maxim  that  the  king-  can 
do  no  wrong,  that  a  cause  must  be  presumed  to  exist  for  the 
commitment  though  it  be  not  set  forth.  He  adverts  ^th 
more  success  to  the  number  of  papists  and  other  state-pri- 
soners, detained  for  years  in  custody  for  mere  political 
jealousy.  "  Some  there  were,"  he  says,  **  in  the  Tower  who 
were  put  in  it  when  very  young ;  should  they  bring  a  habeas 
corpus,  would  the  court  deliver  them?"  Passing  next  to 
the  precedents  of  the  other  side,  and  condescending  to  admit 
their  validity,  however  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  former 
argument,  he  evades  their  application  by  such  distinctions  as 
I  have  already  mentioned* 

The  judges  behaved  during  this  great  cause  with  apparent 
Which  If  de-  moderation  and  sense  of  its  importance  to  the  sub- 
tham.  jects  freedom,  iheir  decision,  however,  was  in 
favour  of  the  crown ;  and  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to 
custody.  In  pronouncing  this  judgment  the  chief  justice, 
sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  avoiding  the  more  extravagant  tenets  of 
absolute  monarchy,  took  the  narrower  line  of  denying  the 
application  of  those  precedents  which  had  been  alleged  to 
show  the  practice  of  the  court  in  bailing  persons  committed 
by  the  king's  special  command.  He  endeavoured  also  to 
prove  that,  where  no  cause  had  been  expressed  in  the  warrant, 
except  such  command  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  judges 
had  always  remanded  the  parties ;  but  with  so  little  success, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  more  than  one  case  mentioned  by 
him,  and  that  above  a  hundred  years  old,  which  supports  this 
doctrine.  The  best  authority  on  which  he  had  to  rely,  was 
the  resolution  of  the  judges  in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth,  published 
in  Anderson's  Reports.*     For,  though  this  is  not  gramma- 

*  See  above,  in  Cbap.  V.  Coke  himself,  but  that  he  had  misgrounded  his  opinion 
while  chief  justice,  had  held  that  one  upon  a  certain  precedent,  which  being 
committed  by  the  privj  council  was  not  nothing  to  the  purpote^  he  was  now  as- 
bailable  by  any  court  in  England.  Pari,  tured  his  opinion  was  as  littU  to  the  pur- 
Hist  310.  He  had  nothing  to  say  when  pose.  Id.  325.  State  Trials,  iiL  81. 
pressed  with  this  in  the  next  parliament, 
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tkaiDy  worded,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  acknow- 
ledges the  special  command  of  the  king  or  the  authority  of 
the  privy  council  as  a  body,  to  be  such  sufficient  warrant  for 
a  commitment  as  to  require  no  further  cause  to  be  expressed, 
and  to  prevent  the  judges  from  discharging  the  party  from 
custody,  either  absolutely  or  upon  bail.  Yet  it  was  evidently 
the  consequence  of  this  decision,  diat  every  statute  from  the 
time  of  Magna  Charta,  designed  to  protect  the  personal 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  became  a  dead  letter ;  since  the  in- 
aerdon  of  four  words  in  a  warrant  (per  speciale  mandatum 
r^),  which  might  become  matter  of  form,  would  control 
their  remedial  efficacy.  And  this  wound  was  the  more 
deadly,  in  that  the  notorious  cause  of  these  gentlemen's  im- 
prisonment was  their  withstanding  an  illegal  exaction  of 
money.  Every  thing  that  distinguished  our  constitutional 
laws,  aU  that  rendered  the  name  of  England  valuable,  was 
at  stake  in  this  issue.  If  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  ship- 
DHney  was  more  flagrantly  iniquitous,  it  was  not  so  exten- 
tively  destructive  as  the  present.* 

Neither  these  measures,  however,  of  illegal  severity 
towards  the  uncompliant,  backed  as  they  were  by  a  timid 
court  of  justice,  nor  the  exhortations  of  a  more  prostitute  and 
shamdess  band  of  churchmen,  could  divert  the  nation  from 
its  cardinal  point  of  faith  in  its  own  prescriptive  franchises. 
To  call  another  parliament  appeared  the  only  practi-  ^ 
Cwie  means  of  raising  money  for  a  war,  m  which  cjj^d  ^ 
the  long  persisted  with  great  impolicy  or  rather 
blind  trust  in  his  favourite.  He  consented  to .  this  with 
atreme  unwillingnes8.t  Previously  to  its  assemUing,  he 
released  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  and  others  who 
had  been  committed  for  their  refusal  of  the  loan.  These 
vere,  in  many  cases,  elected  to  the  new  parliament ;  coming 
thither  with  just  indignation  at  their  country^s  wrongs,  and 
pardonid)le  resentment  of  their  own.  No  year,  indeed, 
^thin  the  memory  of  any  one  living,  had  witnessed  such 
violations  of  public  liberty  as  I627.  Charles  seemed  bom  to 
carry  into  daily  practice  those  theories  of  absolute  power 

*  Sute  Trials.  ilL  1—884.  Pari.  Hist,    a  parliament,  the  king  said,  he  did  abo- 
S4&  859,  &c.     Rushworth.  xninate  the  name.     Mede's  Letters,  30th 

t  At  the  council  table,  some  proposing     Sept  16S6. 
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which  had  been  promulgated  from  his  father's  lips.  Even 
DOW,  while  the  writs  were  out  for  a  new  parliament^ 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  raise  money  ^^  by  impost' 
tions  or  otherwise,  as  they  should  find  most  convenient  in  a 
case  of  such  inevitable  necessity,  wherein  form  and  circum- 
stance must  be  dispensed  with  rather  than  the  substance  be 
lost  and  hazarded;"*  and  the  levying  of  ship-money  was 
already  debated  in  the  council.  Antidpating,  as  indeed  was 
natursd,  that  this  house  of  commons  would  correspond  as  ill 
to  the  king's  wishes  as  their  predecessors,  his  advisers  were 
preparing  schemes  more  congenial,  if  they  could  be  rendered 
effective,  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  to  govern.  A  con- 
tract was  entered  into  for  transporting  some  troops  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms  from  Flanders  into  England, 
under  circumstances  at  least  highly  suspicious,  and  which, 
combined  with  all  the  rest  that  appears  of  the  court  policy  at 
that  time,  leaves  no  great  doubt  on  the  mind  that  they  were 
designed  to  keep  under  the  people,  while  the  buaness  of  con- 
tribution was  going  forward,  t  Shall  it  be  imputed  as  a 
reproach  to  the  Cokes,  the  Seldens,  the  Glanvils,  the  Pyms, 
the  Eliots,  the  Philipses,  of  this  famous  parliament,  that  they 
endeavoured  to  devise  more  effectual  restraints  than  the  law 
had  hitherto  imposed  on  a  prince  who  had  snapped  like 
bands  of  tow  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  land,  to  remove 
from  his  presence  counsellors,  to  have  been  misled  by  whom 
was  his  best  apology,  and  to  subject  him  to  an  entire  depend- 
ence on  his  people  for  the  expenditure  of  government,  as  the 
surest  pledge  of  his  obedience  to  the  laws  ? 

The  prindpal  matters  of  complaint  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mons in  this  session  were,  the  exaction  of  money  under  the 
name  of  loans  ;  the  commitment  of  those  who  refused  com- 
pUance,  and  the  late  decision  of  the  king's  bench,  remanding 
them  upon  a  habeas  corpus ;  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  pri- 
vate persons,  which  had  occurred  in  the  last  year,  whedier 
for  convenience  or  for  purposes  of  intimidation  and  annoy- 
ance ;  and  the  commissions  to  try  military  offenders  by 
martial  law  —  a  procedure  necessary  within  certain  limits  to 

*  Rushwortb,  Mede's  Letters  io  Uarl.     part  ii.  217.     See  what  is  said  of  this  by 
JSdSS.  passim.  Mr.  Brodie,  iL  158. 

t  Rushworth's  Abr.  i.  304.      Cabala» 
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the  discipline  of  an  army»  bat  unwarranted  by  the  constitution 
of  this  country  which  was  little  used  to  any  regular  forces, 
and  stretched  by  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  the  king's  adminis* 
tration  beyond  all  bounds.*  These  four  grievances  petition  of 
or  abases  form  the  foundation  of  the  Petition  of  *"***^* 
Rigbty  presented  by  the  commons  in  the  shape  of  a  declara- 
tory statute.  Charles  had  recourse  to  many  sub- 
terfbges  in  hopes  to  elude  the  passing  of  this  law ;  [^"^^ 
rather  perhaps  through  wounded  pride,  as  we  may 
jadge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  than  much  apprehension 
diat  it  would  create  a  serious  impediment  to  his  despotic 
sdiemes.  He  tried  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  his 
royal  promise  not  to  arrest  any  one  without  just  cause,  or  in 
a  simple  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  and  other  statutes 
in  favour  of  liberty.  The  peers,  too  pliant  in  this  instance 
to  his  wishes,  and  half  receding  from  the  patriot  banner  they 
had  lately  joined,  lent  him  their  aid  by  proposing  amend* 
inents  (insidious  in  those  who  suggested  them,  though  not 
in  the  body  of  the  house),  which  the  commons  firmly 
rejected,  t  Even  when  the  bill  was  tendered  to  him  for  that 
assent  which  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  last  two  centuries 
diat  the  king  should  grant  or  refuse  in  a  word,  he  returned 
a  loDg  and  equivocal  answer,  from  which  it  could  only  be 
edlected  that  he  did  not  intend  to  remit  any  portion  of  what 
^6  had  clidmed  as  his  prerogative.  But  on  an  address  from 
bodi  bouses  for  a  more  explicit  answer,  he  thought  fit  to 
ooDsent  to  the  bill  in  the  usual  form.     The  commons,  of 

*  A  commission    addressed    to  lord  cion  of  being  corrupted.     For  that  h» 

^fnabletoD,  28th  Dec.  1625,  empowers  was  so  is  most  evident  by  what  follows  ; 

1^  to  proceed  gainst  soldiers  or  disso-  where  we  are  told  that  be  had  an  inter- 

^te  persons   joining  with   them,    who  view   with   the  duke  of    Buckingham, 

should  commit  any  robberies,  &€.  which  when  thev  were  reconciled ;   and  **  his 

bjmartial  law  ought  to  be  punished  with  grace  had   the  bishop's  consent  with  a 

^t«th,  by  such   summary  course  as  u  little  asking,  that  he  would  be  his  grace's 

*gKesble  to  martial  law,  &c.     Rymer,  faithful  servant  in  the  next  session  of 

iviiL  254.     Another,  in  1626,  may  be  parliament,  and  was  allowed  to  hold  up 

fonad,  p.  763.     It  is  unnecessary  to  point  a  seeming  enmity,  and  his  own  popular 

out  how  unlike  these  commissions  are  to  estimation,  that  he  might  the  sooner  do  the 

ow  proent  mutiny  bUls.  work. "  Hackett's  Life  of  Williams,  p.  77. 

f  Bishop  Williams,  as  we  are  informed  80.     With  such  instances  of  baseness  and 

by  his  biographer,  though  be  promoted  treachery  in  the  public  men  of  this  age, 

tbe  Petition  of  Right,  stickled  for  the  surely  the  distrust  of  the  commons  was 

additional  clauie  adopted  by  the  lords,  not  so  extravagant  as  the  school  of  Hume 

'CMTving  the  king's  sovereign  power;  pretend, 
vkich  very  justly  exposed  him  to  suspl- 

c  c  3 
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whose  harshness  towards  Charles  his  advocates  have  said  90 
much,  immediately  passed  a  bill  for  granting  five  subsidies, 
about  350,000/. ;  a  sum  not  too  great  for  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  or  for  his  exigencies,  but  considerable  according*  to 
the  precedents  of  former  times,  to  which  men  naturaDy 
look.* 

The  sincerity  of  Charles  in  thus  according  his  assent  to 
the  Petition  of  Right  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  very 
remarkable  conference  which  he  held  on  the  subject  with  his 
judges.     Before  the  bill  was  passed,  he  sent  for  the  two  chief 
justices,    Hyde  and   Richardson,    to  Whitehall ;    and   pro- 
pounded certain  questions,  directing  that  the  other  judges 
should  be  assembled  in  order  to  answer  them.     The  first 
question  was,  *^  Whether  in  no  case  whatsoever  the  king 
may  not  commit  a  subject  without  showing  cause?"     To 
which  the  judges  gave  an  answer  the  same  day  under  their 
hands,  which  was  the  next  day  presented  to  his  majesty  by 
the  two  chief  justices  in  these  words :  *^  We  are  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  general  rule  of  law,  the  cause  of  commitment 
by  his  majesty  ought  to  be  shown ;  yet  some  cases  may  re- 
quire such  secrecy,  that  the  king  may  commit  a  subject  with- 
out showing  the  cause  for  a  convenient  time.''     The  king 
then  delivered  them  a  second  question,  and  required  them  to 
keep  it  very  secret,  as  the  former :  "  Whether,  in  case  a 
habeas  corpus  be  brought,    and   a  warrant  from  the  king 
without  any  general  or  special  cause  returned,  the  judges 
ought  to  deliver  him  before  they  understand  the  cause  from 
the  king  ?"     Their  answer  was  as  follows :  "  Upon  a  habeas 
corpus  brought  for  one  committed  by  the  king,  if  the  cause 
be  not  specially  or  generally  returned,  so  as  the  court  may 
take  knowledge  thereof,  the  party  ought  by  the  general  rule 
of  law  to  be  delivered.  But,  if  the  case  be  such  that  the  same 


*  The  debates  and  conferences  on  this  hear  counsel   for  the  erown.     One  of 

momentous  subject,    especially  on    the  these,  Serjeant  Ashley,  having  argued  in 

article  of  the  habeas  corpus,  occupy  near  behalf  of  the  prerogative  in  a  high  tooe^ 

two  hundred  columns  in  the  New  Psr-  such  as  had  been  usual  in  the  late  reign, 

liamentary  History,  to  which  I  refer  the  was  ordered  into  custody ;  and  the  lords 

reader.  *  assured  the  other  house,  that  he  had  no 

In  one  of  these  conferences,  the  lords,  authority  from  them  for  what  he  had 

observing  what  a  prodigious  weight  of  said.     Id.  327.     A  remarkable  proof  of 

legal  ability  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  rapid  growth  of  popular  principles ! 
the  petition,   very  fairly  determined  to 
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reqoireth  secrecy^  and  may  not  presently  be  disclosed,  the 
ODurt  in  discretion  may  forbear  to  deliver  the  prisoner  for  a 
eonvenient  time,  to  the  end  the  court  may  be  advertised  of 
the  truth  thereof/*  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  king  pro- 
posed a  third  question :  **  Whether,  if  the  king  grant  the 
commons'  petition,  he  doth  not  thereby  exclude  himself  from 
committing  or  restraining  a  subject  for  any  time  or  cause 
whatsoever  without  showing  a  cause?**  The  judges  re- 
turned for  answer  to  this  important  query ;  "  Every  law, 
after  it  is  made,  hath  its  exposition,  and  so  this  petition  and 
asswer  must  have  an  exposition  as  the  case  in  the  nature 
thereof  shall  require  to  stand  with  justice ;  which  is  to  be 
left  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  determine,  which  cannot  par- 
ticularly be  discovered  until  such  case  shall  happen.  And 
although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  no  fear  of  conclu- 
sion as  is  intimated  in  the  question.**  * 

The  king,  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  gave  his  Jirst 
answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  For  even  this  indirect 
promise  of  compliance,  which  the  judges  gave  him,  did  not 
relieve  him  from  apprehensions  that  he  might  lose  the  pre- 
rogative of  arbitrary  commitment.  And  though,  after  being 
beaten  from  this  evasion,  he  was  compelled  to  accede  in 
general  terms  to  the  petition,  he  had  the  insincerity  to  circu- 
late one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  it  through  the  coun- 
try, after  the  prorogation,  with  his  first  answer  annexed ;  an 
attempt  to  deceive  without  the  possibility  of  success.t  But 
instances  of  such  ill  faith,  accumulated  as  they  are  through 
the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  assertion  of  his  sincerity  a 
proof  either  of  historical  ignorance,  or  of  a  want  of  moral 
delicacy. 

The  Petition  of  Right,  as  this  statute  is  still  called,  from 
Its  not  being  drawn  in  the  common  form  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
inent,  after  reciting  the  various  laws  which  have  established 
certain  essential  privileges  of  the  subject,  and  enumerating 
the  violations  of  them  which  had  recently  occurred,  in  the 
four  points  of  illegal  exactions,  arbitrary  commitments,  quar- 
tering of  soldiers  or  sailors,  and  infliction  of  punishment  by 
niartial  law,  prays  the  king,  "  That  no  man  hereafter  be 
compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 

*  Haigrave  MSa  zxxii.  97.  t  ^^rl.  Hitt  4S6. 
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or  such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  and  that  none  be  called  to  answer  or  take  such 
oath,  or  to  give  attendance,  or  be  confined  or  otherwise  mo- 
lested or  disquieted  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal 
thereof ;  and  that  no  freeman  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before 
mentioned  be  imprisoned  or  detained ;  and  that  your  mi^esty 
would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  marines, 
and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so  burthened  in  time  to 
come  ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  commissions  for  proceeding  by 
martial  law  may  be  revoked  and  annulled ;  and  that  hereafifcer 
no  commissions  of  the  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any 
person  or  persons  whatever,  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid, 
lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  majestjr's  subjects  be  de- 
stroyed or  put  to  death  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchises 
of  the  land/'* 

It  might  not  unreasonably  be  questioned  whether  the  lan- 
guage of  this  statute  were  sufficiently  general  to  comprehend 
duties  charged  on  merchandise  at  die  out-ports,  as  well  as 
internal  taxes  and  exactions,  especially  as  the  former  had 
received  a  sort  of  sanction,  though  justly  deemed  contrary  to 
law,  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Bates's 
case.  The  commons  however  were  steadily  determined  not 
to  desist  till  they  should  have  rescued  their  fellow-subjects 
from  a  burthen  as  unwarrantably  imposed  as  those  specifically 
Tonnageand  enumerated  in  their  Petition  of  Right*  Tonnage 
STiputX  and  poundage,  the  customary  grant  of  every  rdgn, 
had  been  taken  by  the  present  king  without  consent  of  par- 
liament ;  the  lords  having  rejected,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
bill  that  limited  it  to  a  single  year.  The  house  now  prepared 
a  bill  to  grant  it,  but  purposely  delayed  its  passing ;  in  order 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king  against  his  unconstitutional 
anticipation  of  their  consent.  They  declared  ^^  that  there 
ought  not  any  imposition  to  be  laid  upon  the  goods  of  mer- 
chants, exported  or  imported,  without  common  consent  by 
act  of  parliament ; "  that  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  other 
subsidies,  sprung  from  the  free  grant  of  the  people;  that 
**  when  impositions  had  been  laid  on  the  subjects'  goods  and 

*  Stat  S  Car.   I.  c.  1 .     Hume  has    of  brevity,  and  because  it  may  be  foond 
printed  in  a  note  the  whole  statute  with    in  so  common  a  book, 
the  preamble,  which  I  omit  for  the  sake 
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merehandises  without  authority  of  law,  which  had  very  seldom 
oocurred,  they  had,  on  complaint  in  parliament,  been  forth- 
with relieved ;  except  in  the  late  king's  reign,  who,  through 
evil  counsel,  had  raised  the  rates  and  charges  to  the  height 
at  which  they  then  were/'  They  conclude,  after  repeating 
iheiT  declaration  that  the  receiving  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
and  other  impositions  not  granted  by  parliament  is  a  breach 
of  the  fundamental  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  and  contrary  to 
the  late  Petition  of  Right,  with  most  humbly  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  forbear  any  further  receiving  of  the  same,  and  not 
to  take  it  in  ill  part  from  those  of  his  loving  subjects  who 
should  refuse  to  make  payment  of  any  such  charges  without 
warrant  of  law.* 

The  king  anticipated  the  delivery  of  this  remonstrance  by 
proroguing  parliament.  Tonnage  and  poundage,  he  told 
them,  was  what  he  had  never  meant  to  give  away,  nor  could 
possibly  do  without  By  this  abrupt  prorogation  while  so 
great  a  matter  was  unsetded,  he  trod  back  his  late  footsteps, 
and  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might  have  arisen  from  his 
tardy  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  During  the  interval 
before  the  ensuing  session,  those  merchants,  among  whom 
Chambers,  Rolls,  and  Vassal  are  particularly  to  be  remem- 
bered with  honour,  who  gallantly  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  custom-house,  had  their  goods  distrained, 
and  on  suing  writs  of  replevin,  were  told  by  the  judges  that 
the  king's  right,  having  been  established  in  the  case  of  Bates, 
could  no  longer  be  disputed.t  Thus  the  commons  re- 
assembled, by  no  means  less  inflamed  against  the  king's 
administration  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
session.  Their  proceedings  were  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  warmth,  t  Buckingham's  death,  which  had  occurred 
since  the  prorogation,  did  not  allay  their  resentment  against 
the  advisers  of  the  crown.  But  the  king,  who  had  very 
much  lowered  his  tone  in  speaking  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  would  have  been  content  to  receive  it  as  their  grant, 
perceiving  that  they  were  bent  on  a  full  statutory  recognition 
of  the  illegality  of  impositions  without  their  consent,  and  that 
they  had  opened  a  fresh  battery  on  another  side,  by  mingling 

»  Pari.  Hist.  431.  |  Pari.  Hist.  441,  &c. 

t  llushwortb,  Abr.  i.  409. 
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in  certain  religious  disputes  in  order  to  attack  some  of  his 
Thekfn«      favouHte  Drclates,  took  the  step,  to  which  he  was 

diMoWei  the       i  •       i-        i        /*    i*         i    •  .1  •       .1  •     i  i* 

parliament,  always  incunedy  ot  dissolving  this  third  parliament. 
The  religious  disputes  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  are 
Religious  chiefly  to  be  considered,  for  the  present  purpose,  in 
dURireocei.  ^j^^jj.  elation  to  thosc  jealousies  and  resentments 
springing  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  which  during 
the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts  furnished  unceasing  food 
to  political  discontent.  James  having  early  shown  his  in* 
flexible  determination  to  restrain  the  puritans,  the  bishops 
proceeded  with  still  more  rigour  than  under  Elizabeth.  No 
longer  thwarted,  as  in  her  time,  by  an  unwilling  councilt 
they  succeeded  in  exacting  a  general  conformity  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church.  It  had  been  solemnly  decided  by  the 
judges  in  the  queen's  reign,  and  in  160^,  that,  although  the 
statute  establishing  the  high-commission  court  did  not  au- 
thorize it  to  deprive  ministers  of  their  benefices,  yet  this  law 
being  only  in  affirmation  of  the  queen's  inherent  supremacy, 
she  might,  by  virtue  of  that,  regulate  all  ecclesiastical  matters 
at  her  pleasure,  and  erect  courts  with  such  powers  as  she 
proieeation  should  think  fit.  Upou  this  somewhat  dangerous 
by^Bancroft.  principle,  archbishop  Bancroft  deprived  a  consider- 
able number  of  puritan  clergymen  * ;  while  many  more,  find- 
ing that  the  interference  of  die  commons  in  their  behalf  was 
not  regarded,  and  that  all  schemes  of  evasion  were  come  to 
an  end,  were  content  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious  discipline. 
But  their  affections  being  very  little  conciliated  by  this  co- 
ercion, there  remained  a  large  party  within  the  bosom  of  the 
established  church,  prone  to  watch  for  and  magnify  the  errors 
of  their  spiritual  rulers.  These  men  preserved  die  name  of 
puritans.     Austere  in  their  lives,  while  many  of  the  others 


*  Cawdrey's  Case,  6  Reports.  Cro.  illiterate  incumbent,  of  whom  there 
Jac.  87.  Neal,  p.  4SS.  The  latter  says,  a  very  large  nun^ber,  being  a  non-con- 
abore  three  hundred  were  deprived  ;  but  formist.  This  general  enforcemoit  of 
Collier  reduces  them  to  forty-nine,  p.  687.  'conformity,  however  it  might  compel  the 
Hie  former  writer  states  the  non-con-  migority's  obedience,  rendered  the  sepa* 
formist  ministers  at  this  time  in  twenty-  ration  of  the  incompliant  more  decidied. 
four  counties  to  have  been  754 ;  of  course  Neal,  446.  Many  retired  to  Holland, 
the  whole  number  was  much  greater,  especially  of  the  Brownist  or  Independ- 
p.  434.  This  minority  was  considerable;  ent  denomination.  Id.  436.  And  Ban- 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  be  noticed,  that  it  croft,  like  his  successor  Laud,  interfered 
contained  the  more  exemplary  portion  of  to  stop  some  who  were  setting  out  for 
the  clergy ;  no  scandalous  or  absolutely  Virginia.  Id.  454. 
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were  careless  or  irregular,  learned  as  a  body  comparatively 
with  the  opposite  party,  implacably  averse  to  every  thing  that 
coald  be  construed  into  an  approximation  to  popery,  they 
acquired  a  degree  of  respect  from  grave  men,  which  would 
have  been  much  more  general,  had  they  not  sometimes  given 
offence  by  a  moroseness  and  even  malignity  of  disposition,  as 
well  as  by  a  certain  tendency  to  equivocation  and  deceitful-* 
ness;  faults,  however,  which  so  frequently  belong  to  the 
weaker  party  under  a  rigorous  government  that  they  scarcely 
afford  a  marked  reproach  against  the  puritans.  They  natu- 
rally fell  in  with  the  patriotic  party  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  kept  up  throughout  the  kingdom  a  distrust  of  the  crown, 
which  has  never  been  so  general  in  England  as  when  con- 
nected with  some  religious  apprehensions. 

Hie  system  pursued  by  Bancroft;  and  his  imitators,  bishops 
Neile  and  Laud,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king.  Growth  or 
far  opposed  to  the  healing  counsels  of  Burleigh  and  teoeu.  ^'^ 
Bacon,  was  just  such  as  low-bom  and  little-minded  men, 
raised  to  power  by  fortune's  caprice,  are  ever  found  to  pur- 
sue. They  studiously  aggravated  every  difference,  and 
irritated  every  wound.  As  the  characteristic  prejudice  of 
the  puritans  was  so  bigoted  an  abhorrence  of  the  Romish 
faith,  that  they  hardly  deemed  its  followers  to  deserve  the 
name  of  Christians,  the  prevailing  high-church  party  took 
care  to  shock  that  prejudice  by  somewhat  of  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  various  seeming,  or  indeed  real,  accom- 
modations of  their  tenets  to  those  of  the  abjured  religion. 
They  began  by  preaching  the  divine  right,  as  it  is  called,  or 
absolute  indispensability,  of  episcopacy ;  a  doctrine  of  which 
the  first  traces,  as  I  apprehend,  are  found  about  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.*     They  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  epis- 

*  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  adTertisement  attentiTely  conridered,  that  natiTes  rcgu* 
mpeeting  the  Controversies  of  the  Church  larly  ordained  abroad  in  the  presbyterian 
of  England,  written  under  Elizabeth,  churches  were  admitted  to  hold  prefer- 
speaks  of  this  notion  as  newly  broached,  nent  in  England ;  the  first  bishop  who 
**  Yea  and  some  indiscreet  persons  have  objected  to  them  seems  to  have  been 
been  bold  in  open  preaching  to  use  dis^  Aylmer.  InstaneeSyhowever,  of  foreign- 
honourable  and  derogatory  speech  and  ers  holding  preferment  without  any  re* 
eeiHure  of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  ordination,  may  be  found  down  to  the 
so  fiur,  as  some  of  our  men  ordained  in  cWil  wars.  Annals  of  Reformation,  ii. 
foreign  parts  have  been  pronounced  to  592.,  and  Appendix,  116.  Life  of  Grin- 
be  no  lawful  ministers.'*  Vol.  i.  p.  388.  daU27I.  Collier,  ii.  594.  Nea],  i  258. 
It  is  evident,  by  some  passages  in  Strype,  The  cases  of  laymen,  such  as  Casaubon, 
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oopal  succession  regularly  derived  from  the  apostles.  They 
drew  an  inference  from  this  tenet,  that  ordinations  by  pres- 
byters were  in  all  cases  null.  And  as  this  affected  all  the 
reformed  churches  in  Europe  except  their  own,  the  Luther- 
ans not  having  preserved  the  succession  of  their  bishops, 
while  the  Calvihists  had  altogether  abolished  that  order, 
they  began  to  speak  of  them  not  as  brethren  of  the  same 
faith,  united  in  the  same  cause,  and  distinguished  only  by 
differences  little  more  material  than  those  of  political  com- 
monwealths, (which  had  been  the  language  of  the  church  of 
England  ever  since  the  Reformation,)  but  as  aliens  to  whom 
they  were  not  at  all  related,  and  schismatics  with  whom  they 
held  no  communion ;  nay,  as  wanting  the  very  essence  of  a 
Christian  society.  This  again  brought  them  nearer,  by 
irresistible  consequence,  to  the  disciples  of  Rome,  whom, 
with  becoming  charity,  but  against  the  received  creed  of  the 
puritans  and  perhaps  against  their  own  articles,  they  all 
acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  catholic  church,  while  they 
were  withholding  that  appellation,  expressly  or  by  inference, 
from  Heidelberg  and  Geneva. 

The  founders  of  the  English  Reformation,  after  abolishing 
Differencet  ^ost  of  thc  fcstivals  kept  before  that  time,  had 
JJr™?e  o*?"  made  little  or  no  change  as  to  the  mode  of  observ- 
sandaj.       ^^^  ^f  ^qqq  fj^^j  retained.     Sundays  and  holidays 

stood  much  on  the  same  footing  as  days  on  which  no  work 
except  for  good  cause  was  to  be  performed,  the  service  of 


holding  prebends  by  dispensation,  are  not  founders  of  the   Anglican  church,   fiir 

in  point  from  maintaining  the  divine  and  india* 

Tlie  divine  right  of  episcopacy  is  said  pensable  right  of  episcopal  govemnaent, 

to  have  been  laid  down  by  Bancroft,  in  held  bishops  and  priests  to  be  the  same 

his  famous  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  order. 

1588.  But  I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  [A  learned  and  candid  Oxford  writer 
it  to  that  effect.  It  is  however  pretty  (Card well's  Annals  of  the  Church,  vol. 
distinctly  asserted,  if  I  mistake  not  the  iL  p.  5.)  has  supposed  me  to  have  over- 
sense,  in  the  canons  of  1606.  Overall's  looked  a  passage  in  Bancroft's  Sermon  at 
Convocation  Book,  179,  &&  Yet  Laud  Paul's  Cross,  p.  97.,  where  he  asserts  the 
bad  been  reproved  by  the  university  of  divine  right  of  episcopacy.  But,  on  re> 
Oxford,  in  1604,  for  maintaining,  in  his  ferring  again  to  this  passage,  it  is  per* 
exercise  for  bachelor  of  divinity,  that  there  fectly  evident  that  he  says  nothing  about 
could  be  no  true  church  without  bishops,  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  jmr$ 
which  was  thought  to  cast  a  bone  of  con-  dUnno  doctrine,  the  perpetual  and  indis- 
tention  between  the  church  of  England  pensable  government  by  bishops,  eon- 
and  the  reformed  upon  the  Continent,  fining  himself  to  an  assertion  of  the  fact, 
Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  54.  and  that  in  no  strong  terms.  1845.] 
,    Cranmer,  and  some  of  the  original 
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the  church  was  to  be  attended,  and  any  lawful  amusement 
might  be  indulged  in.*  A  just  distinction  however  soon 
grew  up ;  an  industrious  people  could  spare  time  for  very 
few  holidays ;  and  the  more  scrupulous  party,  while  they 
slighted  the  church-festivals  as  of  human  appointment,  pre- 
scribed a  stricter  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  was 
not  till  about  159^  that  they  began  to  place  it  very  nearly  on 
the  footing  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  interdicting  not  only  the 
slightest  action  of  worldly  business,  but  even  every  sort  of 
pastime  and  recreation ;  a  system  which,  once  promulgated, 
soon  gained  ground  as  suiting  their  atrabilious  humour,  and 
affording  a  new  theme  of  censure  on  the  vices  of  the  great.t 
Those  who  opposed  them  on  the  high-church  side,  not  only 
derided  the  extravagance  of  the  Sabbatarians,  as  the  others 
were  called^  but  pretended  that  the  commandment  having 
been  confined  to  the  Hebrews,  the  modern  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a  season  of  rest  and  devotion  was 
an  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in  no  degree  more  venerable 
than  that  of  the  other  festivals  or  the  season  of  Lent,  which 
the  puritans  stubbornly  despised,  t    Such  a  controversy  might 


*  See  the  queeD*8  injunctions  of  1559,  Whitgifk,  530. ;    May's  Hist  of  Parlia- 

SooKn  Tracts,  i.  65,,  and  compare  pre-  roent,  16. 
amUe  of  5  &  6  of  £d.  V 1.  c.  3.  t  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  1 5.     Fuller, 

f  The  first  of  these  Sabbatarians  was  part  ii.  p.  76. 
s  Dr.  Bound,  whose  sermon  was  sup-  The  regulations  enacted  at  various 
prened  by  Wbitgift*s  order.  But  some  times  since  the  Reformation  for  the  ob 
years  before,  one  of  Martin  Mar-prelate's  servanoe  of  abstinence  in  as  strict  a 
charges  against  Aylmer  was  for  playing  manner,  though  not  ostensibly  on  the 
at  boirls  on  Sundays :  and  the  word  sab-  same  grounds,  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the 
batb,  as  applied  to  that  day,  may  be  found  church  of  Rome,  may  deserve  some  no- 
oecasionally  under  Elizabeth,  though  tice.  A  statute  of  1548  (2  and  3  Ed- 
Ivy  oo  means  so  usual  as  afterwards;  it  ward  VI.  c.  19.),  after  reciting  that  one 
is  even  recognised  in  the  Homilies.  One  day  or  one  kind  of  meat  is  not  more  holy, 
of  Bound's  recommendations  was  that  no  pure,  or  clean  than  another,  and  much 
feasts  should  be  given  on  that  day,  '*ex-  else  to  the  same  effect,  yet  **  forasmuch 
Kpt  by  lords,  knights,  and  persons  of  as  divers  of  the  king's  subjects,  turning 
<issltty ; "  for  which  unlucky  reservation  their  knowledge  therein  to  gratify  their 
lus  adversaries  did  not  forget  to  deride  sensuality,  have  of  late  more  than  in 
bim.  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  227.  times  past  broken  and  contemned  such 
This  writer  describes,  in  his  quaint  style,  abstinence,  which  hath  been  used  in  this 
tbe  abstinence  from  sports  produced  by  realm  upofk  the  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
this  new  doctrine ;  and  remarks,  what  a  the  embering  days,  and  other  days  com- 
slight  acquaintance  with  human  nature  monly  called  vigils,  and  in  the  time  oom- 
wonld  have  taught  archbishop  Laud,  monly  called  Lent,  and  other  accustomed 
that  <*the  more  liberty  people  were  times;  the  king's  mi^esty  considering 
ofiered»  the  less  they  used  it ;  it  was  that  due  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean 
>port  €n  them  to  refrain  from  sport."  See  to  virtue  and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to 
^  Collier,  643. ;  Nea]»  386. ;  Strype's  their  soul  and  spirit,  and  considering  also 
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well  have  been  left  to  the  usual  weapons.     But  James  L,  or 
some  of  the  bishops  to  whom  he  listened,  bethought  them- 

•specially  that  fishers  and  men  vsiog  the  and  carnal  appetite ;  **  and  butchers,  &c. 

trade  of  fishing  in  the  sea  may  thereby  *'  ministering   to  such  foul  lust  of  the 

the  rather  be  set  on  work,  and  that  by  flesh,"  were  severely  muleted.     Strype*8 

eating  offish  much  flesh  shall  be  saved  Annals,  ii.  208.      But  in  1576   another 

and  increased,*'  enacts,  after  repealing  all  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  uses  no 

existing  laws  on  the  sufajeet,  that  sueb  as  such  hard  words,  and  protests  strongly 

cat  flesh  at  the  forbidden  seasons  shall  against  any  supexstitious  interpretation 

incur  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings,  or  ten  of  its  motives.     Life  of  Grindal,  p.  226. 

days*  imprisonment  without  fle»h,  and  a  So  also  in  1579,  Strype's  Annals,  iL  608^ 

double  penalty  for  the  second  offence.  and,  as  &r  as  I  have  observed,  in  all  of  a 

The  next  statute  relating  to  abstinence  later  date,  the  encouragement  of  the  navy 

18  one  (5th   Eliz.  c.  5. )  entirely  for  the  and  fishery   is  set  forth   as  their   sole 

increase  of  the  fishery.     It  enacts,  §  15f  ground.       In    1596,    Whitgift,   by   the 

&c*  that  no  one,  unless  having  a  licence,  queen*s  command,  issued  letters  to  the 

shall  eat  flesh  on  fish-days,  or  on  Wed-  bishops  of  his  province,  to  take  order  that 

nesdays,  now  made  an  additional  6sb-  the  iksting  days,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 

day,   under  a  penalty   of  32.  or  three  should  be  kept,  and  no  suppers  eaten, 

months*    imprisonment      Except    that  especially  on  Friday  evens.     This  vrms  on 

every  one  having  three  dishes  of  sea- fish  account  of  the  great  dearth  of  that  and 

at  his  table,  might  have  one  of  flesh  also,  the  preceding  year.     Strype's  Whitgift, 

But  **  because  no  manner  of  person  shall  p.  490.    Tliese  proclamations  for  the  ob* 

nu^udge  of  the  intent  of  this  statute,"  it  servance  of  Lent  continued  under  James 

is   enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  notify  and  Charles,  as  late,  I  presume,  as  the 

that  any  eating  of  fish  or  fi)rbearing  of  eommencement  of  the  civil  war.     Tbey 

flesh  mentioned  therein  is  of  any  neces-  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  puritan 

sity  for  the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  tenets ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pretext 

that  it  is  the  service  of  God,  otherwise  about  the  fishery,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

than  as  other  politic  laws  are  and  be ;  the  dominant  ecclesiastics  maintained  the 

that  then  such  persons  shall  be  punished  observance  of  Lent  as  an  ordinance  of  the 

as  spreaders  of  false  news,  §  39  and  40.  church.     But  I  suspeet  that  little  r^aid 

The  act  27th  Elis.  ell.  repeals  the  pro-  was  paid  to  Friday  and  Saturday  as  days 

hibition  as  to  Wednesday;  and  provides  of  weekly  fiist      Rymer,  xviL  131.  134^ 

that  no  victuallers  shall  vend  flesh  in  349. ;  xviiu  S66.  289.  961. 

Lent,  nor  upon    Fridays  or  Saturdays,  lliis  abstemious  system,  however,  was 

under  a  penalty.     The  35th  Elu.  c  7.  only  compulsory  on  the  poor.     Liccoccs 

§  22.  reduces  the  penalty  of  3/.  or  three  were  easily  obtained  by  otben  from  the 

months*   imprisonment,  enacted  by  5th  privy  council  in    Edward's  dairs*    and 

of  Elis.,  to  one  third.     This  is  the  latest  afterwards  from  the  bishop.     They  were 

statute  that  appears  on  the  subjeet  empowered,   with   their   guests,  to  eat 

Many  proclamations  appear  to  have  flesh  on  all  fasting-days  for  life.  Some- 
been  issued  in  order  to  enforce  an  ob-  times  the  number  of  guests  was  limited, 
servance  so  little  congenial  to  the  propen^  Thus  the  marquis  of  Winchester  had  per- 
sitics  of  Englishmen.  One  of  those  in  mission  for  twelve  friends ;  and  Johs 
the  first  year  of  Edward  was  before  any  Sandford,  draper  of  Gloucester,  for  two. 
statute ;  and  its  very  words  respecting  the  Strype^s  Menooriols,  iL  82.  The  act 
indifference  of  meats  in  a  religious  sense  above  mentioned  for  encouragement  of 
were  adopted  by  the  l^islature  the  next  the  fishery,  5th  Elis.  c.  5«,  provides 
year.  (Strype*8  Ecdes.  Memor.  ii.  81.)  that  R  6«.  8dL  shall  be  paid  for  granting 
In  one  of  Elizabeth's,  a.  o.  1572,  as  in  every  licence,  and  6«.  hiL  annuatty  afker* 
the  statute  of  Edward,  the  political  mo-  wards,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  But  no 
tives  of  the  prohibition  seem  in  some  licence  was  to  be  granted  for  eating  beef 
measure  associated  with  the  superstition  at  any  time  of  Uie  year,  or  veal  from 
it  disclaims ;  for  eating  in  the  season  of  Michaelmas  to  the  1st  of  May.  A  me» 
Lent  is  called  "licentious  and  carnal  lancholy  privation  to  our  countrymen  1 
disorder,  in  contempt  of  God  and  man,  but,  I  have  no  doubt,  little  regarded, 
and  only  to  the  satisfiMstion  of  devilish  Strype  makes  known  to  us  the  interest* 
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sdves  diat  this  might  serve  as  a  test  of  puritan  minis* 
ters.  He  published  accordingly  a  declaration  to  be  read  in 
churches,  permitting  all  lawful  recreations  on  Sunday  after 
divine  service,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  May-games,  and 
morrice-dances,  and  other  usual  sports ;  but  with  a  prohi- 
bition of  bear-baiting  and  other  unlawful  games.  No  recusant, 
or  any  one  who  had  not  attended  the  church-service,  was 
enddcKl  to  this  privilege ;  which  might  consequently  be 
r^rarded  as  a  bounty  on  devotion.  The  severe  puritan  saw 
it  in  no  such  point  of  view.  To  his  cynical  temper,  May- 
games  and  morrice-dances  were  hardly  tolerable  on  six  days 
of  the  week ;  they  were  now  recommended  for  the  seventh. 
And  this  impious  licence  was  to  be  promulgated  in  the 
church  itself.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  explain  so  unnecessary 
an  insult  on  the  precise  clergy,  but  by  supposing  an  intention 
to  harass  those  who  should  refuse  compliance.*  But  this 
intention,  from  whatever  cause,  perhaps  through  the  influence 
of  archbishop  Abbot,  was  not  carried  into  effect ;  nor  was 
the  declaration  itself  enforced  till  the  following  reign. 

The  house  of  commons  displayed  their  attachment  to  the 
puritan  maxims,  or  their  dislike  of  the  prelatical  clergy,  by 
bringing  in  bills  to  enforce  a  greater  strictness  in  this  respect* 
A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  session  of  1621  will 
serve  to  prove  their  fanatical  violence.  A  bill  having  been 
brought  in  ^^  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  usually 
called  Sunday,''  one  Mr.  Shepherd,  sneering  at  the  puritans, 
remarked  that,  as  Saturday  was  dies  Sabbati,  this  might  be 
entitled  a  bill  for  the  observance  of  Saturday,  commonly  called 
Sunday.  This  witticism  brought  on  his  head  the  wrath  of 
that  dangerous  assembly.  He  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees, 
expelled  the  house,  and,  when  he  saw  what  befell  poor  Floyd, 
might  deem  himself  cheaply  saved  from  their  fangs  with  no 
worse  chastisement.t     Yet  when  the  upper  house  sent  down 

ing  fiiet,  that  Ambrose  Potter,  of  GraTw-  The  cml  wan  did  not  so  put  an  end  to 

end,  and  hU  wife,  had  permission  from  the  eoropukory  obsenrance  of  Lent  and 

arehbisbop  Whitgift  **  to  eat  flesh  and  fish-days,  but  that  similar  proclamations 

white  meats  in  l^nt,  during  their  lives;  are  found  after  the  Restoration,  I  know 

so  that  it  was  done  soberly  and  frugally,  not  how  long.  Kennet's  Register,  p.  367. 

eantioosly,  and  avoiding  public  scandal  and  56S. 

as  much  as  might  be,  and  giving  6m.  8d,  «  Wilson,  709. 

amnially  to  the  poor  of  the  parish."   Life  f  Debates  in  Parliament,  1631,  vol.  i. 

of  Whitgift,  246.  p.  45. 5d.     The  king  requested  them  not 
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their  bill  with  "  the  Lord's  day"  substituted  for  "  the  Sab- 
bath/'  observing,  <^  that  people  do  now  much  incline  to  words 
of  Judaism/'  the  commons  took  no  exception.*  The  use  of 
the  word  Sabbath  instead  of  Sunday  became  in  that  age  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  puritan  party. 

A  far  more  permanent  controversy  sprang  up  about  the 
Armfnian  ^^^  of  thc  samc  rcigu,  which  afforded  a  new  pretext 
•omroreriy.  f^j,  intolcraucc,  and  a  fresh  source  of  mutual  hatred. 
Every  one  of  my  readers  is  acquainted  more  or  less  with  the 
theological  tenets  of  original  sin,  free  will,  and  predestination, 
variously  taught  in  the  schools,  and  debated  by  polemical 
writers  for  so  many  centuries ;  and  few  can  be  ignorant  that 
the  articles  of  our  own  church,  as  they  relate  to  these  doc- 
trines, have  been  very  differently  interpreted,  and  that  a  con- 
troversy about  their  meaning  has  long  been  carried  on  with 
a  pertinacity  which  could  not  have  continued  on  so  limited  a 
topic,  had  the  combatants  been  merely  influenced  by  the  love 
of  truth.  Those  who  have  no  bias  to  warp  their  judgment 
will  not  perhaps  have  much  hesitation  in  drawing  their  line 
between,  though  not  at  an  equal  distance  between,  the  con- 
flicting parties.  It  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  articles 
are  worded  on  some  of  these  doctrines  with  considerable  am- 
biguity ;  whether  we  attribute  this  to  the  intrinsic  obscurity 
of  the  subject,  to  the  additional  difficulties  with  which  it  had 
been  entangled  by  theological  systems,  to  discrepancy  of 
opinion  in  the  compilers,  or  to  their  solicitude  to  prevent  dis- 
union by  adopting  formularies  which  men  of  different  senti- 
ments might  subscribe.  It  is  also  manifest  that  their  framers 
came,  as  it  were,  with  averted  eyes  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  wisely  reprehended  diose  who  turned 


to  pass  this  bill,  being  so  directly  against  solved  to  grant  them  their  desires  in  that 

his  proclamation.     Id.  60.      Shepherd's  particular,  to  the  end  that  they  might 

expulsion  is  mentioned  in  Mede's  Let-  grant  his  also  in  the  aid  required,  when 

ters,  Harl.  MSS.  389.  that  obstruction  was  removed.  The  Sab- 

*  Vol.  ii.  97.     Two  acts  were  passed,  batarians  took  the  benefit  of  thb  oppor- 

1  Car.  I.e.  1.,  and  3  Car.  I,  c.  2., for  the  tunity  for  the  obtaining  of  this  grant, 

better  observance  of  Sunday ;  the  former  the  first  that  ever  they  obtained  by  all 

of  which  gave  great  annoyance,  it  seems,  their  strugglings,  which  of  what  caoa»- 

to  the  orthodox  party.     **  Had  any  such  quence  it  was  we  shall  see  hereafter." 

bill,"  says  Heylin,  "  been  offered  in  king  Life  of  Laud,  p.  129.     Yet  this  statute 

Jameses  time,  it  would  have  found  a  sorry  permits   the  people    lawful  sports  and 

welcome;  but  this  king,  being  under  a  pastimes  on  Sundays  within  Uieir  own 

necessity  of  compliance  with  them,  re-  parishes. 
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their  attenlioii  to  a  system  so  pregnant  with  objections^  and 
so  dangerous,  when  needlessly  dwelt  upon,  to  all  practical 
piety  and  virtue.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  reluc- 
tance to  inculcate  the  tenet  is  so  expressed  as  to  manifest  their 
imdoubting  belief  in  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  either  to  assign  a 
motive  for  inserting  the  seventeenth  article,  or  to  give  any 
reasonable  interpretation  to  it,  upon  tlie  theory  which  at  pre- 
sent passes  for  orthodox  in  the  English  church^  And  upon 
other  subjects  intimately  related  to  the  former,  such  as  the 
penalty  of  original  sin  and  the  depravation  of  human  nature, 
the  artides,  after  making  every  allowance  for  want  of  pre^ 
dsion,  seem  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  scheme  usually 
denominated  Arminian. 

The  force  of  those  conclusions,  which  we  must,  in  my 
judgment,  deduce  from  the  language  of  these  articles,  will  be 
materially  increased  by  that  appeal  to  contemporary  and  other 
early  audiorities,  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  in  order  to 
invalidate  them.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
Calvinism  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  there  can  surely  be  no 
room  for  any  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Anglican  church  under 
Elizabeth.  We  find  explicit  proofs  that  Jewell,  Nowell, 
SandySy  Cox,  professed  to  concur  with  the  reformers  of 
Zurich  and  Gieneva  in  every  point  of  doctrine.*  The  works 
of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  became  text-books  in  the  English 
attiver8ities.t  Those  who  did  not  hold  the  predestinarian 
theory  were  branded  with  reproach  by  the  names  of  free- 
willers  and  Pelagians.t  And  when  the  opposite  tenets  came 
to  be  advanced,  as  they  were  at  Cambridge  about  1^90,  a 
clamour  was  raised  as  if  some  unusual  heresy  had  been 
broached.  Whitgift,  with  the  concurrence  of  some  other 
prelates,  in  order  to  vnthstand  its  progress,  published  what 
were  called  the  Lambeth  articles,  containing  the  broadest 
and  most  repulsive  declaration  of  all  the  Calvinistic  tenets. 
But,  lord  Burleigh  having  shown  some  disapprobation,  these 
articles  never  obtained  any  legal  sanction.  § 

*  Without  loading  the  page  with  too    letter  from  Jewell  to  P.  Martyr,  in  Bur- 
many  references   on   a  subject  so  little     net»  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  275* 
oooneeted  with   this  work,   I   mention         f  Collier,  568. 
Strype's  Annals,  toI.  L  p.   118.,  and  a         |  Strype*s  Annals,  i.  207.  294. 

§  Strype*8  Whitgift,  434_472. 

VOL.  I.  D    D 
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These  more  rigorous  tenets,  in  fact,  especially  when  so 
crudely  announced,  were  beginning  to  give  way.  They  had 
l)een  already  abandoned  by  the  Lutheran  church.  They  had 
long  been  opposed  in  that  of  Rome  by  the  Franciscan  order, 
and  latterly  by  the  Jesuits.  Above  all,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  with  whom  the  first  reformers  had  been  little 
conversant,  taught  the  divines  of  a  more  learned  age,  that 
men  of  as  high  a  name  as  Augustin,  and  whom  they  were 
prone  to  overvalue,  had  entertained  very  different  sentiments.* 
Still  the  novel  opinions  passed  for  heterodox,  and  were  pro- 
mulgated with  much  vacillation  and  indistinctness.  When 
they  were  published  in  unequivocal  propositions  by  Arniinias 
and  his  school,  James  declared  himself  with  vehemence  against 
this  heresy.t  He  not  only  sent  English  divines  to  sit  in  the 
sjmod  of  Dort,  where  the  Calvinistic  system  was  fully  estar 
blished,  but  instigated  the  proceedings  against  the  remon- 
strants with  more  of  theological  pedantry  than  charity  or 
decorum.^  Yet  this  inconsistent  monarch  within  a  very  few 
years  was  so  wrought  on  by  one  or  two  favourite  ecclesiastics, 
who  inclined  towards  the  doctrines  condemned  in  that  assem^ 
bly,  that  openly  to  maintain  the  Augustinian  system  became 
almost  a  sure  means  of  exclusion  from  preferment  in  our 
church.  This  was  carried  to  its  height  under  Charles. 
Laud,  his  sole  counsellor  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  advised  a 
declaration  enjoining  silence  on  the  controverted  points ;  a 
measure  by  no  means  unwise,  if  it  had  been  fairly  acted  upon. 

*  It  18  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Hie  letters  on  this  subject  in  Winwood 

Greek  Others  did  not  inculcate  the  pre-  are  curious.     Even  at  this  time  the  king 

destinarian   system.      Elizabeth    having  is  said  to  have  spoken  moderately  of  pre- 

begun  to  read  some  of  the  Others,  bishop  destination  as  a  dubious  point  (p.  452.), 

Cox  writes  of  it  with  some  disapproba-  though  he   had   treated  Anninius  as  a 

tion,  adverting  especially  to  the  Pela-  mischievous  innovator  for  raising  a  quea- 

gianism  of  Cbrysostom  and   the  other  tion  about  it ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 

Greeks.     Strype's  Annals,  L  S24.  his  letter  to  the  States  in  16  IS.    Brandt, 

f  Winwood,  iiL  293.      The  intempe-  iii.  129.,  and  see  p.   138.     See  CoUier, 

rate  and  even  impertinent  behaviour  of  p.  711.,   for    the   king's    sentiments   m 

James,  in  pressing  the  states  of  Holland  1616 ;  also  Brandt,  iii.  313. 
to  inflict  some  censure  or  punishment  on         \  Sir  Dudley  Carleton's  Letters  and 

Vorstius,  is  well  known.     But  though  Negotiations,  passim.     Brandt's  History 

Vorstius  was  an  Arminian,  it  was  not  pre-  of  Reformation  in  Low  Countries,  vol.  iii. 

cisely  on  account  of  those  opinions  that  he  Tlie  English  divines  sent  to  this  synod 

incurred  the  king's  peculiar  displeasure,  were  decidedly  inclined  to  Calvinism,  but 

but   for  certain  propositions   as   to  the  they  spoke  of  themselves  as  deputed  by 

nature  of  the  Deity,  which  James  called  the  king,  not  by  the  church  of  BnglandL 

atheistical,  but  which  were  in  fact  Arian,  which  they  did  not  represent 
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It  is  aU€^;ed  however  that  the  preachers  on  one  side  only 
were  silenced,  the  printers  of  books  on  one  side  censured  in 
the  star-chamber^  while  full  scope  was  indulged  to  the  oppo- 
site sect.* 

The  house  of  commons,  especially  in  their  last  session, 
took  up  the  increase  of  Arminianism  as  a  public  grievance. 
It  was  coupled  in  their  remonstrances  with  popery,  as  a  new 
danger  to  religion,  hardly  less  terrible  than  ^e  former. 
This  bigoted  clamour  arose  in  part  from  the  nature  of  their 
own  Calvinistic  tenets,  which,  being  still  prevalent  in  the 
kingdom,  would,  independently  of  all  political  motives,  pre- 
dominate in  any  popular  assembly.  But  they  had  a  sort  of 
excuse  for  it  in  the  close,  though  accidental  and  temporary, 
connexion  that  subsisted  between  the  partisans  of  these  new 
speculative  tenets  and  those  of  arbitrary  power ;  the  church- 
men who  receded  most  from  Calvinism  being  generally  the 
zealots  of  prerogative.      They   conceived   sdso   that   these 

*  There  is  some  obscurity  about  the  diyines  on  Charleses  accession,  distin- 
rtpid  transition  of  the  court  from  Calvin-  gubhing  their  names  by  O.  and  P.  for 
ism  to  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  orthodox  and  puritan ;  including  several 
supposed  that  the  part  taken  by  James  tenets  in  the  latter  denomination,  besides 
at  the  synod  of  Dort  was  chiefly  political,  those  of  the  quinquarticular  controversy ; 
with  a  Tiew  to  support  the  house  of  such  as  the  indispensable  observance  of 
Orange  against  the  party  headed  by  the  Lord's  day,  the  indiscrimination  of 
Bamevelt.  But  he  was  so  much  more  bishops  and  presbyters,  &c.  Life  of 
of  a  theologian  than  a  statesman,  that  I  Laud,  119.  The  influence  of  Laud  be- 
much  doubt  whether  this  will  account  came  so  great,  that  to  preach  in  favour  of 
istisCietorOy  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Calvinism,  though  commonly  reputed  to 
Gomarists.  He  wrote  on  the  subject  with  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  incurred 
much  polemical  bitterness,  but  without  punishment  in  any  rank.  Davenant,  bi- 
reCerence,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to  shop  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the  divines  sent 
any  political  faction ;  though  sir  Dudley  to  Dort,  and  reckoned  among  the  prin- 
Carleton's  letters  show  that  he  contem-  cipal  theologians  of  that  age,  was  repri- 
plated  the  matter  as  a  minister  ought  to  manded  on  his  knees  before  the  privy 
do.  Heylin  intimates  that  the  king  grew  council  for  this  offence.  Collier,  p.  750. 
*'more  moderate  afterwards,  and  into  a  But  in  James's  reign,  the  university  of 
better  liking  of  those  opinions  which  he  Oxford  was  decidedly  Calvinistic.  A 
had  laboured  to  condemn  at  the  synod  of  preacher  about  1623,  having  used  some 
Dort."  Life  of  Laud,  120.  The  court  suspicious  expressions,  was  compelled  to 
language,  indeed,  shifted  so  very  soon  recant  them,  and  to  maintain  the  fol- 
after  this,  that  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  lowing  theses  in  the  divinity  school : 
fiimoos  faalfKM>nverted  archbishop  of  Spa-  Decretum  pnedestinationis  non  est  con- 
lato,  is  said  to  have  invented  the  name  of  ditionale  —  Gracia  sufficiens  ad  salutem 
doctrinal  puritans  for  those  who  distin-  non  conceditur  omnibus.  Wood,  ii.  848. 
guicbed  themselves  by  holding  the  Cal-  And  I  suppose  it  continued  so  in  the 
vinistic  tenets.  Tet  the  synod  of  Dort  next  reign,  so  fitr  as  the  university's 
was  in  161 8  ;  while  De  Dominis  left  opinions  could  be  manifested.  But  Laud 
England  not  later  than  1622.  Bucking-  took  care  that  no  one  should  be  pro- 
ham  seems  to  have  gone  very  warmly  moted,  as  far  as  he  could  help  it,  who 
into  Laud*s  scheme  of  excluding  the  held  these  tenets. 
Galvifiista.     Thelatter  gave  him  a  listof 
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theories,  conformable  in  the  main  to  those  most  countenanced 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  might  pave  the  way  for  that  re- 
storation of  her  faith  which  from  so  many  other  quarters 
appeared  to  threaten  them.  Nor  was  this  last  apprehension 
so  destitute  of  all  plausibility  as  the  advocates  of  the  two  first 
Stuarts  have  always  pretended  it  to  be. 

James,  well  instructed  in  the  theology  of  the  reformers, 
sute  of     ^^^  inured  himself  to  controversial  dialectics,  was  far 
^det^'^     removed  in  point  of  opinion  from  any  bias  towards 
James.       ^j^^  Romish  crced.     But  he  had,  while  in  Scotland, 
given  rise  to  some  suspicions  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  by  a 
little  clandestine  coquetry  with  the  pope,  which  he  fancied 
to  be  a  politic  means  of  disarming  enmity.*     Some  know- 
ledge of  this,  probably,  as  well  as  his  avowed  dislike  of 

*  Winvood,    vol.  i.    p.  1.   52.   388.  pope,   and    probably   written    in    10O3, 

I^ettres  d'Ossat,  i.  221.     Birch*8  Nego-  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,   Nero,  B. 

tiations  of  Edmondes,  p.  36.     These  re-  vi.  9.»   which  shows    his  disposition  to 

ferences  do  not  relate  to  the  letter  said  coax  and  coquet  with  the  fiabjlonian, 

to  have  been  forged  in  the  king's  name,  against  whom  he  so  much  inveighs  in  bis 

and  addressed  to  Clement  VI II.  by  lord  printed  works.     It  seems  that  Clement 

Balmerino.     But  Laing,  Hist,  of  Scot-  had  so  far  presumed,  as  to  suggest  that 

land,  iii.  59.,  and  Birch's  Negotiations,  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  educated 

&c.   177.,  render  it  almost  certain  that  a  catholic,  which  the  king  refuses,  but 

this  letter  was  genuine,  which  indeed  has  not  in  so  strong  a  manner  as  be  should 

been  generally  believed  by  men  of  sense,  have  done.     I  cannot  recollect  whether 

James  was  a  man  of  so  little  consistency  this  letter  has  been  printed,   though  I 

or  sincerity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  solve  can  scarcely  suppose  the  contrary.      Fer- 

the   problem   of  this  clandestine  inter-  sons  himself  began  to  praise  the  works 

course.  But  it  might  very  likely  proceed  of  James,  and  show  much  hope  of  what 

from  his  dread  of  being  excommunicated,  he  would  do.     Cotton,  JuL  B.  vL  77. 
and,  in  consequence,  assassinated.     In  a         The  severities  against  catholics  seem 

proclamation,  commanding  all  Jesuits  and  at  first  to  have  been  practically  mitigated, 

priests  to  quit  the  realm,  dated  in  1603,  Winwood,  ii.  78.     Archbishop    Hutton 

he  declares  himself  personally  **  so  much  wrote  to  Cecil,  complaining  of  the  tolera- 

beholden  to  the  new  bishop  of  Rome  for  tion  granted  to  papists,  while  the  puri- 

his  kind  office  and  private  temporal  car-  tans  were  severely  treated.      Id.   p.  40. 

riage  towards  us  in  many  things,  as  we  Lodge,  iii.  251.     **  The  former,**  he  says^ 

shall  ever  be  ready  to  requite  the  same  **  partly  by  this  round  dealing  with  the 

towards  him  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  state  puritans,   and  partly  by  some  eztraor- 

and    condition    of    a    secular    prince.**  dinary  fisvour,    had  grown   mightily  in 

Rymer,  xvi.  573.    This  is  explained  by  a  number,  courage,  and  influence.** — ■*  If 

passage  in  the  memoirs  of  Sully  (1.  1 5. ).  the  gospel  shall  quail,  and  popery  prevail, 

Clement  VIII.,  though   before    Eliza-  it  will  be  imputed  principally  unto  your 

beth*s  death  he  had  abetted  the  project  of  great  counsellors,  who  either  procure  or 

placing  Arabella  on  the  throne,  thought  yieldtogrant  toleration  to  some.**  James 

it  expedient,  after  this  design  had  failed,  told  some  gentlemen  who  petitioned  for 

to   pay  some  court   to  James,  and  had  toleration,   that  the  utmost   they  could 

refused  to  accept  the  dedication   of  a  expect  was  connivance.      Carte,  iii  711. 

work  written  against  him,  besides,  pro-  This  seems  to  have  been  what  he  intended 

bably,  some  other  courtesies.      There  is  through   his  reign,    till  importuned  by 

»  letter  from  the  king  addressed  to  the  Spain  and  Fnmoe  to  promise  t/aon. 
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sangninary  persecution,  and  a  foolish  reliance  on  the  trifling 
drcamstance  that  one  if  not  both  of  his  parents  had  pro* 
fessed  their  religion,  led  the  English  catholics  to  expect  a 
great  deal  of  indulgence,  if  not  support,  at  his  hands.  This 
hope  might  receive  some  encouragement  from  his  speech  on 
opening  the  parliament  of  1604,  wherein  he  intimated  his 
design  to  revise  and  explain  the  penal  laws,  *^  which  the 
judges  might  perhaps,"  he  said,  ^^  in  times  past,  have  too 
rigorously  interpreted/'  But  the  temper  of  those  he  ad- 
dressed was  very  different.  The  catholics  were  disappointed 
by  an  act  inflicting  new  penalties  on  recusants,  and  especially 
debarring  them  from  educating  their  children  according 
to  their  consdences.*  The  administration  took  a  sudden 
turn  towards  severity ;  the  prisons  were  filled,  the  j^^^,„y  ^r 
penalties  exacted,  several  suffered  death  t,  and  the  SJoTt^' 
general  helplessness  of  their  condition  impelled  a  ^"^^^^o"- 
few  persons  (most  of  whom  had  belonged  to  what  was  called 
the  Spanish  party  in  the  last  reign)  to  the  gunpowder  con- 
spiracy, unjustly  imputed  to  the  majority  of  catholics,  though 
perhaps  extending  beyond  those  who  appeared  in  it.  t     We 

*  1  Jac  I.  c.  4.     The  penalties  ot  and  Bome  further  designs  upon  refusal, 

lecnsaney  were  particularly  hard  upon  These  matters  are  secretly  managed  by 

women,  who,  as  I  have  observed  in  an*  intelligence  with  their  colleagues  in  those 

other  place,  adhered  longer  to  the  old  parts  where  you  reside,  and  with  the  two 

religion  than   the   other  sez ;    and  still  nuncios.    I  think  it  were  necessary  for  his 

more  so  upon  those  who  had  to  pay  for  majesty's  service  that  you  found  means 

their  scruples.     It  was  proposed  in  par-  to  have   privy  spies  amongst   them,  to 

fiament,  but  with  the  usual  fate  of  hu-  discover  their  negotiations.  Something  is 

nane  suggestions,  that  husbands  going  at  present  in  hand  amongst  these  despe- 

to  church  should  not  be  liable  for  their  rate  hypocrites,  which  I  trust  God  shall 

wives'  recusancy.    Carte,  754.    But  they  divert  by  the  vigilant  care  of  his  majesty's 

had  the  alternative  afterwards,  by  7  Jac.  I.  faithful  servants  and  friends  abroad,  and 

e.  6.,  of  letting  their  wives  lie  in  prison  prudence  of  his  council  at  home.**  Birch, 

or  paying  lOl.  a  month.  p.  23S.  There  seems  indeed  some  ground 

f  Lingard,  ix.  41.  55.  for  suspicion  that  the  nuncio  at  Brussels 

i  From  comparing  some  passages  in  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy ;  though  this 

sir  Charles  Cornwallis*s  despatches,  Win*  ought  not  to  be  asserted  as  an  historical 

wood,   vol.  ii.  p«   143,  144.   153.,  with  fact.  Whether  the  oii&nce  of  Garnet  went 

others  in  Birdi's  account  of  sir  Thomas  beyond  misprision  of  treason  has  been 

£dmonde8*s  negotiations,  p.  SS3.  et  seq.*  much  controverted.    The  catholic  writers 

it  appears  that  the  English  catholics  were  maintain  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 

looking  forward  at   this  time    to  some  the  conspiracy,  except  by  having  heard  it 

crisis  in  their  &vour,  and  that  even  the  in  confession.      But  this  rests  altogether 

court  of  Spain  vras  influenced  by  their  on  his  word;    and  the  prevarication  of 

hopes.     A  letter  from  sir  Thomas  Parry  which  he  has  been  proved  to  be  guilty 

to  Edmondes,   dated  at  Paris,  10  Oct.  (not  to   mention  the  damning  circum- 

1605,  is  remarkable:  **  Our  priests  are  stance  that  he  was  taken  at  Hendlip  in 

very  busy  about  petitions  to  be  exhibited  concealment  along  with  the  other  conspi- 

to  the  king's  majesty  at  this  parliament,  rators),  makes  it  difficult  for  a  candid 
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cannot  wonder  that  a  parliament  so  narrowly  rescued  from 
personal  destruction  endeavoured  to  draw  the  cord  stOl 
tighter  round  these  dangerous  enemies.  The  statute  passed 
on  this  occasion  is  by  no  means  more  harsh  than  might  be 
expected.  It  required  not  only  attendance  on  worship,  but 
participation  in  the  communion,  as  a  test  of  conformity,  and 
gave  an  option  to  the  king  of  taking  a  penalty  of  20L  a 
month  from  recusants,  or  two  thirds  of  their  lands.  It 
prescribed  also  an  oath  of  allegiance,  the  refusal  of  which 
.  incurred  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire.  This  imported  that, 
notwithstanding  any  sentence  of  deprivation  or  excommuni- 
cation by  the  pope,  the  taker  would  bear  true  allegiance  to 
the  king,  and  defend  him  against  any  conspiracies  which 
should  be  made  by  reason  of  such  sentence  or  otherwise,  and 
do  his  best  endeavour  to  disclose  them ;  that  he  from  his 
heart  abhorred,  detested,  and  abjured  as  impious  and  he- 


man  to  acquit  him  of  a  thorough  partici-  great  acuteness  in  the  discorerj,  even  if 
pation  in  their  guilt.  Compare  Towns*  it  bad  been  his  own.  He  mif^t  bare 
end's  Accusations  of  History  against  the  recollected  the  circumstances  of  his  &- 
Church  of  Rome  (1825),  p.  247.,  con-  ther's  catastrophe,  which  would  naturally 
taining  extracts  from  some  important  do-  put  him  on  the  scent  of  gunpowder.  In 
cuments  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  not  as  point  of  fact,  however,  the  happy  coq|ec« 
yet  published,  with  State  Trials,  vol.  ii. ;  ture  appears  to  be  Cecil's.  Winwood* 
and  see  Lingard,  ix.  160,  &c  Yet  it  iL  170.  But  had  he  no  previous  hint  ? 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  was  easy  See  Lodge»  iii.  SOl. 
for  a  few  artful  persons  to  keep  on  the  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  not 
alert  by  Indistinct  communications  a  ere-  only  committed  to  the  Tower  on  suspi- 
dulous  multitude  whose  daily  food  was  cion  of  privity  in  the  plot,  but  lay  four* 
rumour ;  and  the  general  hopes  of  the  teen  years  there,  and  paid  a  fine  of 
English  Romanists  at  the  moment  are  not  11,000^  (by  composition  for  SO,0001LX 
evidence  of  their  privity  to  the  gunpow-  before  he  was  released.  Lingard,  ix.  89. 
der-treason,  which  was  probably  contrived  It  appears  almost  incredible  that  a  man 
late,  and  imparted  to  very  few.  But  to  of  his  ability,  though  certainly  of  a  dan- 
deny  that  there  was  such  a  plot,  or,  which  gerous  and  discontented  spirit,  and  rather 
is  the  same  thing,  to  throw  the  whole  on  destitute  of  religion  than  a  zealot  tat 
the  contrivance  and  management  of  Cecil,  popery,  which  he  did  not,  1  belieret 
as  has  sometimes  been  done,  argues  great  openly  profess,  should  have  mingled  in 
effrontery  in  those  who  lead,  and  great  so  flagitious  a  design.  There  is  indeed 
stupidity  in  those  who  follow.  The  letter  a  remarkable  letter  in  Winwood,  rcL  iiL 
to  lord  Monteagle,  the  discovery  of  the  p.  287.,  which  tends  to  corroborate  the 
powder,  the  simultaneous  rising  in  arms  suspicions  entertained  of  him.  But  this 
in  Warwickshire,  are  as  indisputable  as  letter  is  from  Salisbury,  bis  inveterate 
any  facts  in  history.  What  then  had  enemy.  £very  one  must  agree,  that  the 
Cecil  to  do  with  the  plot,  except  that  he  fine  imposed  on  this  nobleman  was  pre- 
hit  upon  the  clue  to  the  dark  allusions  posterous.  Were  we  even  to  admit  that 
in  the  letter  to  Monteagle,  of  which  he  was  suspicion  might  justify  his  long  imprLson* 
courtier  enough  to  let  the  king  take  the  ment,  a  participation  in  one  of  the  most 
credit  ?  James's  admirers  have  always  atrocious  conspiracies  recorded  in  history 
reckoned  this,  as  he  did  himself,  a  vast  was,  if  proved,  to  be  more  severely  pu* 
proof  of  sagacity ;    yet  there  seems  no  nished ;  if  unproved,  not  at  all. 
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redeal,  the  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes,  ex-^ 
communicated  or  deprived  by  the  pope,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever ;  and 
that  he  did  not  beHeve  that  the  pope  or  any  other  could  ab- 
solve him  from  this  oath.* 

Except  by  cavilling  at  one  or  two  words,  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  the  Roman  catholics  to  decline  so  reasonable  a 
test  of  loyalty,  without  justifying  the  worst  suspicions  of 
protestant  jealousy.  Most  of  the  secular  priests  in  England, 
asking  only  a  connivance  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry, 
and  aware  how  much  the  good  work  of  reclaiming  their' 
i^)ostate  countrymen  was  retarded  by  the  political  obloquy 
they  incurred,  would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  oath. 
But  the  court  of  Rome,  not  yet  receding  an  inch  from  her 
proudest  claims,  absolutely  forbade  all  catholics  to  abjure  her 
deposing  power  by  this  test,  and  employed  Bellarmine  to 
prove  its  unlawfulness.  The  king  stooped  to  a  literary  con- 
troversy with  this  redoubted  champion,  and  was  prouder  of 
no  exploit  of  his  life  than  his  answer  to  the  cardinal's  book  ; 
by  which  he  incurred  the  contempt  of  foreign  courts  and  of 
all  judicious  men.t  Though  neither  the  murderous  con- 
qiiracy  of  1605,  nor  this  refusal  to  abjure  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  could  dispose  James  to  persecution, 
or  even  render  the  papist  so  obnoxious  in  his  eyes  as  the 
puritan,  yet  he  was  long  averse  to  any  thing  like  a  general 
remission  of  the  penal  laws.  In  sixteen  instances  after  this 
time,  the  sanguinary  enactments  of  his  predecessor  were 
enforced,  but  only  perhaps  against  priests  who  refused  the 
oath  t :  the  catholics  enjoyed  on  the  whole  somewhat  more 
indulgence  than  before,  in  respect  to  the  private  exercise  of 
their   religion;   at  least  enough  to   offend   narrow-spirited 


^  3  Jae.  I.  c.  4, 5.  against  any  denial  of  the  pope's  deposing 

t  Carte,  iii.  782.     Collier,  690.     But-  power. 

ler*s  Memoirs  of   Catholics.      Lingard,  \  Lingard,  iz«  215.     Drury,  executed 

ToL  ix.  97.      Aikin,  i.  SI 9.      It  is  ob-  in  1607,  was  one  of  the  twelve  priests 

serred  by  Collier,  iL  695.,  and  indeed  by  who,  in  1602,  had  signed  a  declaration  of 

the  king  himself,  in  his  Apology  for  the  the  queen's  right  to  the  crown,  notwitb- 

Oath  of  Allegiance,  edit.  1619,  p.  46.,  standing    her    excommunication.     But, 

that  Bellarmine  plainly  confounds   the  though  he  evidently  wavered,  he  could 

oath  of  allegiance  with  that  of  supremacy,  not  be  induced  to  say  as  much  now  in 

But  this  cannot  be  the  whole  of  the  case ;  order  to  save  his  life.     State  Trials,  il. 

It  is  notorious  that  Bellarmine  protested  858. 
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zealots,  and  furnish  pretext  for  the  murmurs  of  a  discon* 
tented  parliament,  but  under  condition  of  paying  compositions 
for  recusancy;  a  regular  annual  source  of  revenue  whidi, 
though  apparently  trifling  in  amount,  the  king  was  not  likely 
to  abandon,  even  if  his  notions  of  prerogative,  and  the  gene- 
rally received  prejudices  of  that  age,  had  not  determined  him 
against  an  express  toleration.* 

In  the  course,  however,  of  that  impolitic  negotiation,  which 
exposed  him  to  all  eyes  as  the  dupe  and  tool  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  James  was  led  on  to  promise  concessions  for  whidi 
his  protestant  subjects  were  ill  prepared.  That  court  had 
wrought  on  his  feeble  mind  by  affected  coyness  about  the  in* 
fanta's  marriage,  with  two  private  aims ;  to  secure  his  neu- 
trality in  the  war  of  the  Palatinate,  and  to  obtain  better  terms 
for  the  English  catholics.  Fully  successful  in  both  ends,  it 
would  probably  have  at  length  permitted  the  union  to  take 
place,  had  not  Buckingham's  rash  insolence  broken  off  the 
treaty ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  sincere  and  even 
generous  conduct  which  some  have  found  in  the  Spanish 
council  during  this  negotiation,  t     The  king  acted  with  such 


*  Lord  Bacon,  wise  in  all  things,  al-  a  contrast  to  the  behavionr  of  this  anme 

ways  recommended  mildness  towards  re-  king  six  yean  afterwards!  The  eommopi 

cusants.     In  a  letter  to  Villiers,  in  1616,  were  always  dissatisfied  with  lenity,  and 

be  advises  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  complained  that  the  lands  of  recusants 

should  by  no  means  be  tendered  to  recu-  wefre  undervalued ",   as  they  must  ha:v« 

sent  magistrates  in  Ireland  ;  **  the  new  been,  if  the  king  got  -only  60O0L  per  an- 

plantation  ofprotestants,"  hesays,  **muA  num  by  the  compositions.     Debiites  in 

mate  the  other  party  in  time."     Vol.  ii.  1621,  toI.  i.  p.  24.  91.     But  be  vslucd 

p.  530.   This  has  not  indeed  proved  true ;  those  in  England  and  Ireland  at  S6,00QL 

yet  as  much,  perhaps,  for  want  of  follow-  Lingard,  215.,  from  Hardwicke  Papers. 

ing  Bacon's  advice,  as  for  any  other  cause.  f  The  absurd  and  highly  blameable 

He  wished  for  a  like  toleration  In  £ng-  conduct  of  Buckingham  has  created  a 

land.    But  the  king,  as  Buckingham  lets  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  court  of  Ma- 

him  know,  was  of  a  quite  contrary  opi-  drid.     That  they  desired  the  marriage  it 

nion ;  for,  **  though  he  would  not  by  any  easy  to  be  believed  ;  but  that  they  would 

means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  have  ever  sincerely  co-operated  for  the 

than  his  laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,    or    even 

there  are  many  reasons  why  there  should  withdrawn  the  Spanish  troops  Irom  it,  is 

be  no  mitigation  above  that  which  his  neither  rendered  probable  by  the  general 

laws   have  exerted,  and  his   own    con-  policy  of  that  government,  nor  by  the 

science  telleth  him  to  be  fit."    He  after*  conduct  it  pmrsued  in  the  negotiation. 

wards  professes  '*  to  account  it  a  baseness  Compare  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  L 

in  a  prince  to  show  such  a  desire  of  the  Cabala,  1.  et  post       Howellls  Letters. 

match  [this  was  in  1617]  as  to  slack  any  Clarendon  State  Papefrs^ToL  i.  ad  initium, 

thing  in  his  course  of  government,  much  especially  p.  13. 

more  in  propagation  of  the  religion  he  A  very  curious  paper  in  the  latter  ool- 

professeth,  for  ibar  of  giving  hinderance  lection,  p.  14.,  may  be  thought,  perhaps, 

to  the  match  thereby."    Page  562.  What  to  throw  a  light  on  Bnckingfaam's  pro> 
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culpable  weakness,  as  even  in  him  excites  our  astonishment. 
Buckingham,  in  his  first  eagerness  for  the  marriage,  on 
arriving  in  Spain,  wrote  to  ask  if  the  king  would  acknow- 
ledge the  pope's  spiritual  supremacy,  as  the  surest  means  of 
success.  James  professed  to  be  shocked  at  this,  but  offered 
to  recognise  his  jurisdiction  as  patriarch  of  the  west,  to  whom 
ecclesiastical  appeals  might  ultimately  be  made ;  a  conces-> 
sion  as  incompatible  with  the  code  of  our  protestant  laws  as 
the  former.  Yet  with  this  knowledge  of  his  favourite's  dis« 
position,  he  gave  the  prince  and  him  a  written  promise  to 
perform  whatever  they  should  agree  upon  with  the  court  of 
Madrid.*  On  the  treaty  being  almost  concluded,  the  king, 
prince,  and  privy  council  swore  to  observe  certain  stipulated 
articles,  by  which  the  infanta  was  not  only  to  have  the  exer- 
cise of  her  religion,  but  the  education  of  her  children  till  ten 


jeett,  and  account  in  some  measure  for  place  only  in  the  erent  of  his  banishment 
his  sadden  enmity  to  Spain.  During  from  England.  The  share  that  Gustavus 
his  residence  at  Btbdrid  in  162S,  a  secre-  appears  to  have  taken  in  so  wild  a  plan 
tarj  vbo  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  is  rather  extraordinary,  and  may  expose 
court  revealed  to  him  a  pretended  secret  the  whole  to  some  suspicion.  It  is  not 
diseorery  of  gold  mines  in  a  part  of  clear  how  this  came  among  the  Clarendon 
America,  and  suggested  that  they  might  papers ;  but  the  indorsement  runs : — 
be  easily  possessed  by  any  association  **  Presented,  and  the  design  attempted  and 
that  could  .command  seven  or  eight  hun-  in  some  measure  attaint  by  Cromwell, 
died  men;  and  that  after  having  made  anno  1652.**  I  should  conjecture  there- 
such  a  settlement,  it  would  be  easy  to  fore  that  some  spy  of  the  king*s  procured 
take  the  Spanish  flotilla  and  attempt  the  the  copy  from  CromwelPs  papers, 
conquest  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo.  I  have  since  found  tliat  Harte  had 
Hiis  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  seen  a  sketch  of  thb  treaty,  but  he  doea 
mind  of  Buckingham,  that,  long  after-  not  tell  us  by  what  means.  Hist.  Gust, 
wards,  in  1 628,  he  entered  into  a  contract  Adolph.  L  lilO.  But  that  prince,  in 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  bound  1627,  laid  before  the  diet  of  Sweden  a 
himself  to  defend  him  against  all  oppoeers  plan  for  establishing  a  commerce  with  the 
in  the  possesion  of  these  mines,  as  an  West  Indies ;  for  which  sums  of  money 
absolute  prince  and  sovereign,  on  condi-  were  subscribed.  Id.  143. 
tion  of  receiving  one  tenth  of  the  profits ;  *  Hardwicke  Papers,  p.  402. 41 1.  417. 
promising  especially  his  aid  against  any  The  very  curious  letters  in  this  collection 
puritana  who  might  attack  him  firom  relative  to  the  Spanish  match  are  the 
Barbadocs  or  elsewhere,  and  to  furnish  vouchers  for  my  text  It  appears  by  one 
him  with  fourthousand  men  and  six  ships  of  secretary  Conway\  since  published, 
of  war,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ellis,  iii.  154.,  that  the  king  was  in  great 
the  mines.  distress  at  the  eni^gement  for  a  complete 
This  is  a  very  strange  document,  if  immunity  from  penal  laws  for  the  catho- 
geouine.  It  seems  to  show  that  Buck-  lies,  entered  into  by  the  prince  and 
ingham.  aware  of  his  unpopularity  in  Buckingham ;  but,  on  full  deliberation 
England,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  in  the  council,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
must  falC  ai>d  led  away,  as  so  many  were,  must  adhere  to  his  promise.  This  rash 
fay  the  expectation  of  immense  wealth  in  promise  was  the  cause  of  his  subsequent 
America,  had  contrived  this  arrangement,  prevarications, 
which  was  probably  intended  to   take 
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years  of  age.  But  the  king  was  also  sworn  to  private 
articles ;  that  no  penal  laws  should  be  put  in  force  against 
the  catholics,  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  toleration  of 
their  religion  in  private  houses^  that  he  and  his  son  would 
use  their  authority  to  make  parliament  confirm  and  ratify 
these  articles,  and  revoke  all  laws  (as  it  is  with  strange  lati- 
tude expressed)  containing  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  Rojnan 
catholic  religion,  and  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  new 
laws  against  them.  The  prince  of  Wales  separately  engaged 
to  procure  the  suspension  or  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws 
within  three  years,  and  to  lengthen  the  term  for  the  mother's 
education  of  their  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  if  it 
should  be  in  his  own  power.  He  promised  also  to  listen  to 
catholic  divines,  whenever  the  infanta  should  desire  it.* 

These  secret  assurances,  when  they  were  whispered  in 
England,  might  not  unreasonably  excite  suspidon  of  the 
prince's  wavering  in  his  religion,  which  he  contrived  to 
ao^gravate  by  an  act  as  imprudent  as  it  was  reprehensible. 
During  his  stay  at  Madrid,  while  his  inclinations  were  still 
bent  on  concluding  the  marriage,  the  sole  apparent  obstacle 
being  the  pope's  delay  in  forwarding  the  dispensation,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Gregory  XV.,  in  reply  to  one  received  from 
him,  in  language  evidendy  intended  to  give  an  impression  of 
his  favourable  dispositions  towards  the  Roman  faith.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life  must  have  satisfied  every 
reasonable  inquirer  into  our  history,  of  Charles's  real  attach- 
ment to  the  Anglican  church ;  nor  could  he  have  had  any 
other  aim  than  to  facilitate  his  arrangements  with  the  court 
of  Rome  by  this  deception.  It  would  perhaps  be  uncandid 
to  judge  severely  a  want  of  ingenuousness,  which  youth,  love, 
and  bad  counsels  may  extenuate ;  yet  I  cannot  help  remark^ 
ing  that  the  letter  is  written  with  the  precautions  of  a  veteran 
in  dissimulation ;  and,  while  it  is  full  of  what  might  raise 
expectation,  contains  no  special  pledge  that  he  could  be  called 
on  to  redeem.  But  it  was  rather  presumptuous  to  hope  that 
he  could  foil  the  subtlest  masters  of  artifice  with  their  own 
weapons,  t 

*  Hardwicke  Papers.     Runhworth.        translation  in  Wilson,  Riuhvortfat  and 

t  Hardwicke  Papers,  p.  453.,  where     Cabala,  p.  214.,  is  not  by  any  meena 

the  letter  is  printed  in   Latin.      The    exact,  going  in  aeveral  placea  much  1m» 
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James,  impatient  for  this  ill-omened  alliance^  lost  no  time 
in  fulfilling  his  private  stipulations  with  Spain.  He  pub- 
lished a  general  pardon  of  all  penalties  already  incurred  for 
recusancy.  It  was  designed  to  follow  this  up  by  a  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  the  bishops,  judges,  and  other  magistrates  to 
execute  any  penal  statute  against  the  catholics.  But  the  lord- 
keeper,  bishop  WiUiams,  hesitated  at  so  unpopular  a  stretch 
of  power.*  And,  the  rupture  with  Spain  ensuing  almost 
immediately,  the  king,  with  a  singular  defiance  of  fdl  honest 
men's  opinions,  though  the  secret  articles  of  the  late  treaty 
had  become  generally  known,  declared  in  his  first  speech  to 
parliament  in  1624,  that  *^  he  had  only  thought  good  some- 
times to  wink  and  connive  at  the  execution  of  some  penal 
laws,  and  not  to  go  on  so  rigorously  as  at  other  times,  but 
not  to  dispense  with  any,  or  to  forbid  or  alter  any  that  con- 
cern religion  :  he  never  permitted  or  yielded,  he  never  did 
diink  it  with  his  heart,  nor  spoke  it  with  his  mouth.'' t 

When  James  soon  after  this,  not  yet  taught  by  experience 
to  avoid  a  Romish  alliance,  demanded  the  hand  of  Henrietta 
Maria  for  his  son,  Richelieu  thought  himself  bound  by  policy 
and  honour  as  well  as  religion  to  obtain  the  same  or  greater 
advantages  for  the  English  catholics  than  had  been  promised 
in  the  former  negotiation.  Henrietta  was  to  have  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  till  they  reached  the  age  of  twelve ;  thus 
were  added  two  years,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  mind  be- 


yoad  the  original.     If  Hume  knew  no-  terrice  of  the  church  of  England  while 

thing   but  the  translation,    u   is   most  he  was  at  Madrid,  though  two  chaplains, 

probable,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  church-plate,  &c.   had  been  sent  over, 

his  way  of  dismissing  this  business ;  that  HowelPs  Letters,  p.  1 40.     Bristol  and 

**  the  prince  haying  received  a  Tery  civil  Buckingham  charged  each  other  with 

letter  firom  the  pope,  he  was  induced  to  advising  Charles  to  embrace  the  Romish 

return  a  very  civil  answer.**     Clarendon  religion ;   and  he  himself  in  a  letter  to 

saw  it  in  a  different  light:   Clar.  State  Bristol,  Jan.  91.  1685-6,  imputes  this  to 

Papers,  u.  3 37.  him  in  the  most  positive  terms.     Cabala, 

UrlMui  VIII.  bad  succeeded  Gregory  p.  17.  4to.  edit.     As  to  Buckingham's 

XV.  before  the  arrival  of  Charles*s  letter,  willingpiess  to  see  this  step  taken,  there 

He  answered  it  of  course  in  a  style  of  can,  I  presume,  be  little  doubt, 

approbation,  and  so  as  to  give  the  ut-  *   Rushworth.     Cabala,  p.  19. 

most   meaning  to  the  prince's  compli-  |  Pari.   Hist.    1375.       Both   houses^ 

ments,  expressing  bis  satisfiwtion,  **  cum  however,  joined  in  an  address  that  the 

pontifioem  Romanum  ex  oflScii  genere  laws  against  recusants  might  be  put  in 

eolere  princeps  Britannus  inciperet,"  &c.  execution.   Id.  1408. ;  and  the  commona 

Rushworth,  voL  L  p.  98.  returned  again  to  the  charge  afterwards* 

It  is  said  by  Howell,  who  was  then  on  Idem,  1484. 
the  spot,  that  the  prince  never  used  the 
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comes  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions,  to  the  term  at 
which,  by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  the  mother's  superintendence 
was  to  cease.*  Yet  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe 
that  this  condition  was  merely  inserted  for  the  honour  of  the 
French  crown,  with  a  secret  understanding  that  it  should 
never  be  executed,  t  In  fact,  the  royal  children  were  placed 
at  a  very  early  age  under  protestant  governors  of  the  king's 
appointment ;  nor  does  Henrietta  appear  to  have  ever  insisted 
on  her  right.  That  James  and  Charles  should  have  incurred 
the  scandal  of  this  engagement,  since  the  articles,  though 
called  private,  must  be  expected  to  transpire,  without  any 
real  intentions  of  performing  it,  is  an  additional  instance  of 
that  arrogant  contempt  of  public  opinion  which  distinguished 
the  Stuart  family.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  same  private 
articles,  that  prisoners  on  the  score  of  religion  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  that  none  should  be  molested  in    future,  t 

*  Rushworth.  agreed  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  England, 
t  See  a  series  of  letters  from  lord  nominated  by  the  king  of  Franee.  Oct. 
Kensington  (better  known  afterwards  as  22.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  howerett 
earl  of  Holland),  the  king^s  ambassador  was  a  stumbling-block ;  the  king  could 
at  Paris  for  this  marriage-treaty  ;  in  the  not  change  it  by  his  own  authority,  and 
appendix  to  Clarendon  State  Papers,  establish  another  in  parliament,  "oil  la 
yoL  it  p.  ▼.  yiii.  ix.  faction  des  puritains  pr^omine,  de  sarte 
f  Hardwicke  Papers,  L  5S6.  Birch,  qu*ils  peuvent  ce  qu*ils  Teulent.**  Buck* 
in  one  of  those  volumes  given  by  him  to  ingham  however  promised  **  de  nous  tdn 
the  British  Museum  (and  which  ought  obtenir  Taasurance  que  votre  majetli 
to  be  published  according  to  his  own  in-  d^ire  tant,  que  les  catholiques  de  ee  pab 
tention),  has  made  several  extracts  from  ne  seront  jamais  inqui^t^s  pour  le  raison 
the  MS.  despatches  of  Tillieres,  the  du  serment  de  fiddiitd,  du  quel  voire 
French  ambassador,  which  illustrate  this  majesty  a  si  sou  vent  oul  parler.**  Dec 
negotiation*  The  pope,  it  seems,  stood  29.  He  speaks  the  same  day  of  an 
off  from  granting  the  dispensation,  re-  audience  he  had  of  king  James,  who  pro- 
quiring  that  the  English  catholic  clergy  mised  never  to  persecute  his  catholic  sub- 
should  represent  to  him  their  approbation  jects,  nor  desire  of  them  any  oath  whidi 
of  the  marriage.  He  was  informed  that  spoke  of  the  pope*s  spiritual  authority, 
the  cardinal  had  obtained  terms  much  **  mats  seulement  un  acte  de  la  reconnosfr- 
more  favourable  for  the  catholics  than  sance  de  la  domination  temporelle  qui 
in  the  Spanish  treaty.  In  short,  they  Dieu  lui  a  donn^e,  et  quails  auroient  en 
eridently  fiincied  themselves  to  have  consid^tion  de  votre  majesty  et  de  Im 
gained  a  full  assurance  of  toleration  ;  con6ance  que  vous  prenes  en  sa  parole, 
nor  could  the  match  have  been  effected  beaucoup  plus  de  liberty  qu*ils  n  auroient 
on  any  other  terms.  The  French  minister  eu  en  vertu  des  articles  du  traits  d*£c- 
writes  to  Louis  XIII.  from  London,  pagne.**  The  French  advised  that  no 
October  6.  1624,  that  he  had  obtained  a  parliament  should  be  called  till  Henrietta 
supersedeas  of  all  prosecutions,  more  than  should  eome  over,  "de  qui  la  prtenec 
themselves  expected,  or  could  have  be-  serviroit  de  bride  aux  puritains.**  It  is  not 
lieved  possible ;  **  en  somme,  un  acte  tres  wonderful,  with  all  this  good- will  on  the 
publique,  et  qui  fut  rdsolu  en  plein  con-  part  of  their  court,  that  the  Englidi 
seil,  le  dit  roi  Tayant  assemble  ezpr^s  catholics  should  now  send  a  letter  to  re- 
pour  cela  le  jour  d'hier."    The  pope  quest  the  granting  of  the  dispensatiotw 
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Tliese  promises  were  irregularly  fulfilled,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  Charles  stood  with  his  brother-in-law.  Some- 
times general  orders  were  issued  to  suspend  all  penal  laws 
against  papists;  again,  by  capricious  change  of  policy,  all 
officers  and  judges  are  directed  to  proceed  in  their  execution ; 
and  this  severity  gave  place  in  its  turn  to  a  renewed  season 
of  indulgence.  If  these  alterations  were  not  very  satisfactory 
to  the  catholics,  the  whole  scheme  of  lenity  displeased  and 
alarmed  the  protestants.  Tolerance,  in  any  extensive  sense, 
of  that  proscribed  worship,  was  equally  abhorrent  to  the  pre- 
latist  fmd  the  puritan  ;  though  one  would  have  winked  at  its 
peaceable  and  domestic  exercise,  which  the  other  was  zealous 
to  eradicate.  But,  had  they  been  capable  of  more  liberal 
reasom'ng  upon  this  subject,  there  was  enough  to  justify  their 


A  few  dajs  after,  Dec  26. ,  the  ambassador  toleration,  not  by  connivance,  promise,  or 

amiounees  the  king's  letter  to  the  arch-  £crit  secret,  but  bjr  a  public  notification 

bishops,  directing  them  to  stop  the  pro-  to  all  the  Roman  catholics,  and  that  of  all 

seeotioD  of  catholics,  the  enlargement  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms  whatsoever,  con- 

prisoDers  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  the  firmed  by  his  majesty's  and  the  prince's 

written  promises  of  the  king  and  prince  oath,  and  attested  by  a  public  act,  whereof 

to  let  the  catholics  ei^oy  more  liberty  a  copy  to  be  delivered  to  the  pope  or  his 

than  they  would  have  had  by  virtue  of  minister,  and  the  same  to  bind  his  majesty 

tile  treatj  with  Spain.     On  the  credit  of  and  the  prince's  successors  for  ever.*'     Id. 

this^  Louis  wrote  on  the  2Sd  of  January  p.  552.     The  ambassadors  expressed  the 

to  request  six  or  eight  ships  of  war  to  strongest  indignation  at  this  proposal,  on 

employ  against  Soubise,  the  chief  of  the  which  the   French  did  not  think  fit  to 

Hugooots;  with  which,  as  is  well  known,  insist.     In  all  this  wretched  negotiation, 

Qiarles  complied  in  the  ensuing  summer.  James  was  as  much  the  dupe  as  he  had 

The  king's  letter  above  mentioned  does  been  in  the  former,  expecting  that  France 

oot»  I  believe,  appear.     But  his  ambas-  would  assist   in    the    recovery  of   the 

aadors,  Oirlisle  and  Holland,  had  pro-  Palatinate,  towards  which,  in   spite   of 

mised  in  his  name  that  he  would  give  a  promisra,  she  took  no  steps.     Richelieu 

written  promise,  on  the  word  and  honour  bad  said,  **  Donnez-nous  des  pretres,  et 

of  a  king,  which  the  prince  and  a  secretary  nous  vous  donnerons  des  colonels."     Id. 

oi  state  should  also  sign,   that  all   his  p.  538.   Charles  could  hardly  be  expected 

Roman  catholic  subjects  should  enjoy  to  keep  his  engagements  as  to  the  catho- 

more  freedom  as  to  their  religion  than  lies,  when  he  found  himself  so  grossly 

they  cottld  have  had  by  any  articles  agreed  outwitted. 

oo  with  Spain ;  not  being  molested  in  It  was  during  thb  marriage-treaty  of 
tbeir  persons  or  property  for  their  pro-  1624,  that  the  archbishop  of  £mbrun,as 
liessioii  and  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  relates  himself  in  the  course  of  several 
provided  they  used  their  liberty  with  conferences  with  the  king  on  that  subject, 
moderation,  and  rendered  due  submission  was  assured  by  him  that  he  was  desirous 
to  the  king,  who  would  not  force  them  of  re-entering  the  fold  of  the  church, 
to  any  oath  contrary  to  their  religion.  Wilson  in  Kennet,  p.  786.  note  by  Well- 
This  was  signed  18th  Nov.  Hardw.  wood.  I  have  not  seen  the  original  pas- 
Pap.  546.  sage;  but  Dr.  Lingard  puts  by  no  means 

Yet  after  this  concession  on  the  king's  so  strong  an  interpretation  on  the  king's 

part,  the  French  cabinet  was  encouraged  words,  as  related  by  the  archbishop :  vol. 

by  it  to  ask  for  a  •^  direct  and  public  is.  323. 
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indignation  at  this  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  restrictive  code 
established  by  so  many  statutes,  and  so  long  deemed  essential 
to  the  security  of  their  church,  by  an  unconstitutional  exertion 
of  the  prerogative,  prompted  by  no  more  worthy  motive  than 
compliance  with  a  foreign  power,  and  tending  to  confirm  sus- 
picions of  the  king's  wavering  between  the  two  religions,  or 
his  indifference  to  either.  In  the  very  first  months  of  his 
reign,  and  while  that  parliament  was  sitting,  which  has  been 
reproached  for  its  parsimony,  he  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  the 
French  king  in  blocking  up  the  port  of  Rochelle  ;  and,  with 
utter  disregard  of  the  ntttional  honour,  ordered  the  admiral, 
who  reported  that  the  sailors  would  not  fight  against  pro- 
testants,  to  sail  to  Dieppe,  and  give  up  his  ships  into  the 
possession  of  France*  "*  His  subsequent  alliance  with  the 
Hugonot  party  in  consequence  merely  of  Buckingham's  un« 
warrantable  hostility  to  France,  founded  on  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  motives,  could  not  redeem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
this  instance  of  lukewarmness,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  general 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Later  ages  have  had  means  of 
estimating  the  attachment  of  Charles  the  First  to  protestant* 
ism,  which  his  contemporaries  in  that  early  period  of  his 
reign  did  not  enjoy ;  and  this  has  led  some  to  treat  the  ap- 
prehensions of  parliament  as  either  insincere  or  preposterously 
unjust.  But  can  this  be  fairly  pretended  by  any  one  who  has 
acquainted  himself  with  the  course  of  proceedings  on  the 
Spanish  marriage,  the  whole  of  which  was  revealed  by  die 
earl  of  Bristol  to  the  house  of  lords  ?  Was  there  nothing, 
again,  to  excite  alarm  in  the  frequent  conversions  of  persons 
of  high  rank  to  popery,  in  the  more  dangerous  partialities  of 
many  more,  in  the  evident  bias  of  certain  distinguished  church- 
men  to  tenets  rejected  at  the  Reformation?  The  course 
pursued  with  respect  to  religious  matters  after  the  dissolution 
of  parliament  in  1629,  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert^ 
did  by  no  means  show  the  misgivings  of  that  assembly  to 
have  been  ill-founded. 

It  was  neither,  however,  the  Arminian  opinions  of  the 
uncoostitu.  higher  clergy,  nor  even  their  supposed  leaning  to- 
promuigated  wards  thosc  of  Romc,  that  chiefly  rendered  them 
churchparty.  obuoxious  to  thc  commous.     They  had  studiously 

*  Kennet,  p.  vi.     Rushworth.     Lingard,  is.  353.     Cabala,  p.  144. 
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meolcated  that  resistance  to  the  commands  of  rulers  was 
in  every  conceivable  instance  a  heinous  sin  ;  a  tenet  so  evi* 
dently  subversive  of  all  civil  liberty  that  it  can  be  little  worth 
while  to  argne  about  right  and  privilege,  wherever  it  has  ob- 
tained a  real  hold  on  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  a 
nation.  This  had  very  early  been  adopted  by  the  Anglican 
reformers,  as  a  barrier  against  the  disaffection  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
own  loyalty  in  a  more  favourable  light*  The  homily  a^nst 
wilful  disobedience  and  rebellion  was  written  on  occasion  of 
the  rising  of  the  northern  earls  in  15699  £^nd  is  full  of  tem- 
porary and  even  personal  allusions.*  But  the  same  doctrine 
is  enforced  in  others  of  those  compositions,  which  enjoy  a 
kind  of  half  authority  in  the  English  church.  It  is  laid 
down  in  the  canons  of  convocation  in  1606.  It  is  very  fre- 
quent in  the  writings  of  English  divines,  those  especially  who 
were  much  about  the  court.  And  an  unlucky  preacher  at 
Oxford,  named  Knight,  about  162%  having  thrown  out 
some  intimation  that  subjects  oppressed  by  their  prince  on 
account  of  religion  might  defend  themselves  by  arms ;  that 
university,  on  the  king's  highly  resenting  such  heresy,  not 
only  censured  the  preacher,  (who  had  the  audacity  to  observe 
that  the  king  by  then  sending  aid  to  the  French  Hugonots 


*  *  God  alloweth  (it  is  said  in  this  Augustus  to  go  to  Bethlehem.  This 
homily,  among  other  passages  to  the  same  obedience  of  this  most  noble  and  most 
eSBoet)  neither  the  dignity  of  any  person,  virtuous  lady  to  a  foreign  and  pagan 
nor  the  multitude  of  any  people,  nor  the  prince  doth  well  teach  us,  who  in  com- 
weigfat  of  any  cause,  as  sufficient  for  the  parison  of  her  are  both  base  and  Tile, 
which  the  subjects  may  move  rebellion  what  ready  obedience  we  do  owe  to  our 
against  their  princes.'*  The  next  sen-  natural  and  gracious  sovereign. " 
tence  contains  a  bold  position.  *'  Turn  In  another  homily  entitled  «  On  Obe- 
over  and  read  the  histories  of  all  nations,  dience,"  the  duty  of  non-resistance,  even 
look  over  the  chronicles  of  our  own  in  defence  of  religion,  is  most  decidedly 
country,  call  to  mind  so  many  rebellions  maintained  ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
ofoldtime^  and  some  yet  fresh  in  memory;  might  have  been  inconvenient  in  case  of 
ye  shall  not  find  that  God  ever  prospered  a  popish  successor.  Nor  was  this  theory 
any  rebellion  against  their  natural  and  very  consistent  with  the  aid  and  coun- 
lawful  prince,  but  contrariwise,  that  the  tenance  given  to  the  United  Provinces, 
rebels  were  overthrown  and  slain,  and  Our  learned  churchmen,  however,  cared 
such  as  were  taken  prisoners  dreadfully  very  little  for  the  Dutch.  They  were 
executed.*  Hiey  illustrate  their  doctrine  more  puzzled  about  the  Maccabees.  But 
by  the  most  preposterous  example  I  have  that  knot  is  cut  in  bishop  OveralPs  Con- 
ever  seen  alleged  in  any  book :  that  of  the  vocation  Book,  by  denying  that  Antiochus 
Virgin  Mary,  who  **  being  of  the  royal  Epiphaneshadlawful  possession  of  Pales- 
blood  of  the  ancient  natural  kings  of  tine ;  a  proposition  not  easy  to  be  made 
Jewry,     obeyed    the    proclamation    of  out. 
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of  Rochelle,  as  was  rumoured  to  be  desired,  had  sanctioned 
his  position,)  but  pronounced  a  solemn  decree  that  it  is  in  no 
case  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force  against  their 
princes,  nor  to  appear  offensively  or  defensively  in  the  field 
against  them.  AH  persons  promoted  to  degrees  were  to 
subscribe  this  article,  and  to  take  an  oath  that  they  not  only 
at  present  detested  the  opposite  opinion,  but  would  at  no 
future  time  entertain  it.  A  ludicrous  display  of  the  folly  and 
despotic  spirit  of  learned  academies  I  * 

Those  however  who  most  strenuously  denied  the  abstract 
right  of  resistance  to  unlawful  commands  were  by  no  means 
obliged  to  maintain  the  duty  of  yielding  them  an  active  obe- 
dience. In  the  case  of  religion,  it  was  necessary  to  admit 
that  God  was  rather  to  be  obeyed  than  man.  Nor  had  it 
been  pretended,  except  by  the  most  servile  churchmen,  that 
subjects  had  no  positive  rights,  in  behalf  of  which  they  might 
decline  compliance  with  illegal  requisitions.  This  however 
was  openly  asserted  in  the  reign  of  Charles*  Those  who 
refused  the  general  loan  of  16S6  had  to  encounter  assaults 
from  very  different  quarters,  and  were  not  only  imprisoned, 
but  preadied  at.  Two  sermons  by  Sibthorp  and  Mainwaring 
excited  particular  attention.  These  men,  eager  for  prefer- 
ment which  they  knew  the  readiest  method  to  attain,  taught 
that  the  king  might  take  the  subject's  money  at  his  pleasure, 
and  that  no  one  might  refuse  his  demand,  on  penalty  of 
damnation.  *^  Parliaments,''  said  Mainwaring,  **  were  not 
ordained  to  contribute  any  right  to  the  king,  but  for  the  more 
equal  imposing  and  more  easy  exacting  of  that  which  unto 
kings  doth  appertain  by  natural  and  original  law  and  justice, 
as  their  proper  inheritance  annexed  to  theif  imperial  crowns 
from  their  birth."  t  These  extravagances  of  rather  obscure 
men  would  have  passed  with  less  notice,  if  the  government 
had  not  given  them  the  most  indecent  encouragement.   Abbot, 


•  Collier,  724.     Neal,  495.     Wood*s  net,  p.  Sa    Collier,  740.  743.    This  his- 

History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ii.  torian,  though  anon-juror,  is  Englishman 

S41.     Knight  was  sent   to  the   Gate-  enough  to  blame  the  doctrines  of  Sib- 

bouse  prison,   where  he  remained  two  thorp  and  Mainwaring,  and,  eonnstently 

years.     Laud  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  with  his  high-church  principles,  is  dis- 

severity,  if  we  may  believe  Wood ;  and  pleased  at  the  suspension  of  Abbot  by  the 

bis  own  diary  seems  to  confirm  this.  king's  authority. 

t  Pari.  Hist  877.395.  410,  &c.  Ken« 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury^  a  man  of  integrity,  but  upon  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  his  Calvinistic  partialities,  long  since 
obnoxious  to  the  courtiers,  refused  to  license  Sibthorp's  ser- 
mon,  alleging  some  unwarrantable  passages  which  it  con- 
tained. For  no  other  cause  than  this,  he  was  sequestered 
from  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction,  and  con- 
fined to  a  country  house  in  Kent.'^  The  house  of  commons, 
after  many  complaints  of  those  ecclesiastics,  finally  proceeded 
against  IMbinwaring  by  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  lords. 
He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.,  to  be  suspended 
for  three  years  from  his  ministry,  and  to  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Yet  the  king  almost  imme- 
diately pardoned  Mainwaring,  who  became  in  a  few  years  a 
bishop,  as  Sibthorp  was  promoted  to  an  inferior  dignity.t 

There  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  very  little  ground  for 
censure  in  the  proceedings  of  this  illustrious  parlia-  General 
ment.     I  admit  that,  if  we  believe  Charles  the  First  '^°^^' 


*  State  Trials,  iL  1449.     A  few  years  Even  in  the  delicate  business  of  promis- 

befare  thia.  Abbot  had  the  misfortune,  ing  toleration  to  the  catholics   by  the 

whfle  hunting  deer  in  a  nobleman's  park,  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 

toiboot  one  of  the  keepers  with  his  cross-  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  king  (Hard- 

bow.      Williama  and   Laud,  who  then  wicke  Papers,  i.  428. ),  which  could  only 

acted  together,  with  some  others,  affected  be  by  compliance.     This  shows  that  the 

scruples  at  the  archbishop's  continuance  letter   in    Rushworth,   ascribed   to   the 

in  bu  function,  on  pretence  that,  by  some  archbishop,  deprecating  all  such  conces- 

dd  eanon,  he  had  become  irregular  in  sions,  is  not  genuine.     In  Cabala,  p.  IS., 

eonaeqaence  of  this  accidental  homicide ;  it  is  printed  with  the  name  of  the  arch- 

aod  Spebnan  disgraced  himself  by  writ-  bishop  of  York,  Mathews, 

ing  a  treatise  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  f  The   bishops  were   many  of  them 

James,  however,  had  more  sense  than  the  mere  sycophants  of  Buckingham.     Be- 

■ntiquary,  and  less  ill- nature  than  the  sides  Laud,  Williams,  and   Neile,   one 

eburcfamen ;    and  the  civilians  gave  no  Field,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  was  an  abject 

eounteDanoe  to  Williams's   hypocritical  courtier.     See  a  letter  of  his  in  Cabala, 

aeniple&      Hacket*8   Life  of  Williams,  p.  118.    4to.  edit      Mede  says,   (27th 

p.  651.     Biograph.  Britann.,  art.  Abbot.  May,  1626,)  **  I  am  sorry  to  hear  they 

Spehnan's  Works,  part  2.  p.  S.     Aikin*s  (the  bishops)  are  so  habituated  to  flattery 

James  1.,  ii.  259.    Williamsa  real  object  that  they  seem  not  to  know  of  any  other 

was  to  succeed  the  archbishop   on   his  duty  that  belongs  to  them."     See  Ellis's 

degradation.  Letters,  iiL  228.,  for  the  account  Mede 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Abbot,  though  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  the  heads 
a  very  worthy  man,  had  not  always  been  of  houses  forced  the  election  of  Buck- 
untainted  by  the  air  of  a  court.  He  had  ingham  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
not  scrupled  grossly  to  flatter  the  king  while  the  impeachment  was  pending 
(see  his  article  in  Biograph.  Brit.,  and  against  him.  The  junior  masters  of  arts 
Aikin,  i.  368.):  and  tells  us  himself,  that  however  made  a  good  stand ;  so  that  it 
he  introduced  Villiers,  in  order  to  sup<  was  carried  against  the  earl  of  Berkshire 
plant  Spmeraet;  which,  though  well-  only  by  three  voices, 
meant,   did  not  become    his    function. 

VOL.  I.                                         E  E 
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to  have  been  a  gentle  and  beneficent  monardi,    inci^pable 
of  harbouring  any  design  against  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
or  those  who  stood  forward  in  defence  of  their  privil^nes, 
wise  in  the  choice  of  his  counsellors,  and  patient  in  listening 
to  them,  the  commons  may  seem  to  have  carried  their  oppo- 
sition to  an  unreasonable  length.     But,  if  he  had  slM>wn 
himself  possessed  with  such  notions  of  his  own  prerogative, 
no  matter  how  derived,  as  could  bear  no  effective  control 
from  fixed  law,  or  from  the  nation's  representatives ;  if  he 
was  hasty  and  violent  in  temper,  yet  stooping  to  low  arts  of 
equivocation  and  insincerity,  whatever  might  be  his  estimable 
qualities  in  other  respects,  they  could  act,  in  the  main,  no 
otherwise  than  by  endeavouring  to  keep  him  in  the  power  of 
parliament,  lest  his  power  should  make  parliament  but  a 
name.     Every  popular  assembly,  truly  zealous  in  a  great 
cause,  will  display  more  heat  and  passion  than  cool-blooded 
men  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  may  wholly  approve.*      But 
so  far  were  they  from  encroaching,  as  our  Tory  writers  pre- 
tend, on  the  just  powers  of  a  limited  monarch,  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  conceived,  they  at  least  never  hinted  at, 
the  securities  without  which  all  they  had  obtained  or  attempted 
would  become  ineffectual.     No  one  member  of  that  house,  in 
the  utmost  warmth  of  debate,  is  recorded  to  have  suggested 
the  abolition  of  the  court  of  star-chamber,  or  any  provision 
for  the  periodical   meeting  of  parliament.      Though    such 
remedies  for  the  greatest  abuses  were  in  reality  consonant  to 
the  actual  unrepealed  law  of  the  land ;  yet,  as  they  implied, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  generality,  a  retrenchment  of  the 
king's  prerogative,  they  had  not  yet  become  familiar  to  their 
hopes.     In  asserting  the  illegality  of  arbitrary  detention,  of 
compulsory  loans,  of  tonnage  and  poundage  levied  without 
consent  of  parliament,  they  stood  in  defence  of  positive  rights 


*  Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  dis-  of  the  last  day  were  Bueb)  that  was  not 

sent  from  my  text  will  perhaps  bow  to  agreeable  to  Uie  wisdom  and  jostioe  of 

their  favourite  Clarendon.     He  says  that  great  courts   upon  those  eztraordinavy 

in  the  three  6rst  parliaments,  though  occasions ;  and  whoerer  oonaiden  the  acts 

there  were  '*  several  distempered  speeches  of  power  and  iigustice  in  the  intervals  of 

of  particular  persons,  not  fit  for  the  rever-  parliament  will  not  be  much  scandalised 

ence  due  to  his  mi^esty,"  yet  he  **  does  at  the   warmth   and  vivacity  of   tb« 

not  know  any  formed  act  of  either  house  meetings."     Vol.  L  p.  B.  edit.  1826. 
(for  neither  tlie  remonstrance  nor  votes 
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won  by  their  fathers,  the  prescriptive  ioheritance  of  English- 
men. Twelve  years  more  of  repeated  aggressions  taught  the 
long  parliament  what  a  few  sagacious  men  might  perhaps 
have  ^ready  suspected,  that  they  must  recover  more  of  their 
ancient  constitution  from  oblivion,  that  they  must  sustain  its 
partial  weakness  by  new  securities,  that,  in  order  to  render 
die  existence  of  monarchy  compatible  with  that  of  freedom, 
they  must  not  only  strip  it  of  all  it  had  usurped,  but  of 
wmethiDg  that  was  its  own. 


BE  3 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

PROM    THE    DISSOLUTION    OF    CHARLES's    THIRD    PARLIA- 
MENT TO  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 


Declaration  of  the  King  after  the  Dissolution  —  Prosecutions  ofEkot  and  others 
fir  Conduct  in  Parliament  —  Of  Chambers  fir  refusing  to  pay  Customs  — 
Commendable  Behaviour  of  Judges  m  some  instances  —  Means  adopted  to 
raise  the  Revenue  —  Compositions  fir  Knighthood —  Forest  Laws  —  Afono^ 
polies  —  Ship  Money — Extension  of  it  to  Inland  Places  — HampdetCs  Refusal 
to  pay  —  Arguments  on  the  Case  -^  ProckmuUions  —  Various  arbitrary  Pro- 
ceedings  —  Star^Chamber  Jurisdiction  —  Punishments  inflicted  by  it  —  Cases 
of  Bishop  Williams,  Prynne,  S^c,  —  Laud,  his  Character  —  Lord  Strafford  — 
Correspondence  between  these  two  — Conduct  of  Laud  in  the  Church^Prosecu-^ 
Hon  of  Puritans  —  Favour  shown  to  CathoScs  —  Tendency  to  their  ReSgion  — 
Expectations  entertained  by  them  —  Mission  of  Panzani  —  Intrigue  of  Bishop 
Montagu  with  him  — Chillingworth  —  Hales  —  Character  of  Clarendon's  Writ- 
ings—  Animadversions  on  his  Account  of  this  Period — Scots  TVoubies,  and 
Distress  <fthe  Government  —  Parliament  of  April,  1640  — Coimctf  of  York — 
Convocation  of  Long  Parliament, 

The  dissolution  of  a  parliament  was  always  to  the  preroga- 
Decuratioa  ^^^>  what  the  dispersion  of  clouds  is  to  the  sun. 
Alto^''tbe'^'  As  if  in  mockery  of  the  transient  obstruction,  it 
diuoiution.    gijQijg  fQi-^h  ag  splendid  and  scorching  as  before. 

Even  after  the  exertions  of  the  most  popular  and  intrepid 
house  of  commons  that  had  ever  met,  and  after  the  most 
important  statute  that  had  been  passed  for  some  hundred 
years,  Charles  found  himself  in  an  instant  unshackled  by 
his  law  or  his  word;  once  more  that  absolute  king*,  for 
whom  his  sycophants  had  preached  and  pleaded,  as  if 
awakened  from  a  fearful  dream  of  sounds  and  sights  that 
such  monarchs  hate  to  endure,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  an 
unrestrained  prerogative.  He  announced  his  intentions  of 
government  for  the  future  in  a  long  declaration  of  the  causes 
of  the  late  dissolution  of  parliament,  which,  though  not 
without  the  usual  promises  to  maintain  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  gave  evident  hints  that  his  own  inter- 
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pretation  of  them  must  be  humbly  acquiesced  in.*  This  was 
foflowed  up  hj  a  proclamation  that  he  *<  should  account  it 
presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  a  time  to  him  for  parlia- 
ment, die  calling,  continuing,  or  dissolving  of  which  was 
always  in  his  own  power;  and  he  should  be  more  inclinable 
to  meet  parliament  again,  when  his  people  should  see  more 
dearly  into  his  intents  and  actions,  when  such  as  have  bred 
this  interruption  shall  have  received  their  condign  punish- 
ment.'' He  afterwards  declares  that  he  should  **  not  over- 
charge his  subjects  by  any  more  burthens,  but  satisfy  himself 
with  those  duties  that  were  received  by  his  father,  which  he 
neither  could  nor  would  dispense  with;  but  should  esteem 
them  miworthy  of  his  protection  who  should  deny  them/'t 

The  king  next  turned  his  mind,  according  to  his  own  and 
his  fiEither's  practice,  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  their  opposition  to  him.  A  of  Eu^anS' 
few  days  after  the  dissolution,  sir  John  Elliot,  Holies,  conduct  in 
SddeD,  Long,  Strode,  and  other  eminent  members  '""""^ 
of  the  commons,  were  committed  some  to  the  Tower,  some  to 
the  KjDg's  Bench,  and  their  papers  seized.  Upon  suing  for 
dieir  habeas  corpus,  a  return  was  made  that  they  were 
detained  for  notable  contempts,  and  for  stirring  up  sedition, 
aUeged  in  a  warrant  under  the  king's  sign  manual.  Their 
counsel  argued  against  the  sufficiency  of  this  return,  as  well 
on  the  principles  and  precedents  employed  in  the  former  case 
of  sir  Thomas  Darnel  and  his  colleagues,  as  on  the  late 
explicit  confirmation  of  them  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The 
king's  counsel  endeavoured,  by  evading  the  authority  of  that 
enactment,  to  set  up  anew  that  alarming  pretence  to  a  power  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  the  late  parliament  had  meant 
to  silence  for  ever.  *'  A  petition  in  parliament,''  said  the 
attorney-general  Heath,  **  is  no  law,  yet  it  is  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  king  to  observe  it  faithfully  ;  but  it  is  the 
doty  of  the  people  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  the  words  and 
intention  of  the  king.     And  no  other  construction  can  be 


*  «■  It  faatb  to  bappenedy**  he  asys,  **  by  highly  contemned  u  our  kingly  office 

the  disobedient  and  seditious  carriage  of  cannot  bear,  nor  any  former  age  can 

tboeeaaidill-afrected  persons  of  the  house  parallel.**     Rymer,  lix.  SO. 

of  commona,  that  we  and  our  regal  au-  f  Rjrmer,  xix.  62. 
thority  and  oommandment  have  been  so 

■  K  8 
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made  of  the  petition,  than  that  it  is  a  confinnation  of  the 
ancient  liberties  and  rights  of  the  subjects.  So  that  now  the 
case  remains  in  the  same  quality  and  degree  as  it  was  before 
the  petition/'  Thus,  by  dint  of  a  sophism  which  turned  into 
ridicule  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  late  parliament,  he  pre* 
tended  to  recite  afresh  the  authorities  on  which  be  had  for«» 
merly  relied,  in  order  to  prove  that  one  committed  by  the 
command  of  the  king  or  privy  council  is  not  bailable.  The 
judges,  timid  and  servile,  yet  desirous  to  keep  some  measures 
with  their  own  consciences,  or  looking  forward  to  the  wralh 
of  future  parliaments,  wrote  what  Whitelock  calls  '^  a  humble 
and  stout  letter''  to  the  king,  that  they  were  bound  to  bail 
the  prisoners ;  but  requested  that  he  would  send  his  direc* 
tion  to  do  so.*  The  gentlemen  in  custody  were,  on  this 
intimation,  removed  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  king,  in  a  letter 
to  the  court,  refused  permission  for  them  to  appear  on  the 
day  when  judgment  was  to  be  given.  Their  restraint  was 
thus  protracted  through  the  long  vacation ;  towards  the  doee 
of  which,  Charles,  sending  for  two  of  the  judges,  told  them 
he  was  content  the  prisoners  should  be  bailed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  present  a  petition,  dedar* 
ing  their  sorrow  for  having  offended  him.  In  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  term  accordingly  they  were  brought  before  the 
court,  and  ordered  not  only  to  find  bail  for  the  present 
charge,  but  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  On  refusing 
to  comply  with  this  requisition,  they  were  renuinded  to 
custody. 

The  attorney-general,  dropping  the  charge  against  the  rest, 
exhibited  an  information  against  sir  John  Eliot  for  words 
uttered  in  the  house ;  namely.  That  the  council  and  judges 
had  conspired  to  trample  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  8ub*> 
ject :  and  against  Mr.  Denzil  Holies  and  Mr.  Valentine  for 
a  tumult  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  ;  when  the  speaker, 
having  attempted  to  adjourn  the  house  by  the  king's  com* 

*  Whitelock *8  Memorials,  p.  14.  White-  Jones  guilty  of  delay  in  not  bailing  these 

lock's  fiither  was  one  of  the  judges  of  gentlemen,  they  Toted  also  that  Croke 

the  king's  bench :  his  son  takes  pains  to  and  Whitelock  were  not  guilty  of  it 

exculpate  him   from  the  charge  of  too  The  proceedings,  as  we  now  road  theni» 

much  compliance,  and  succeeded  so  well  hardly  warrant  this  lavourable  distfaM- 

with  the  long  parliament  that  when  they  tion.     Pari.  Hist  it  S69.  876. 
Toted   chief-justice    Hyde    and    justice 
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maiid,  had  been  forcibly  held  down  in  the  chair  by  some  of 
the  memberS)  while  a  remonstrance  was  voted.  They  pleaded 
to  the  court's  jurisdiction,  because  their  offences  were  supposed 
to  be  committed  in  parliament,  and  consequently  not  punish- 
able in  any  other  place.  This  brought  forward  the  great 
question  of  privilege,  on  the  determination  of  which  the  power 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  consequently  the  character  of 
the  English  constitution,  seemed  evidently  to  depend. 

Freedom  of  speech,  being  implied  in  the  nature  of  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  called  to  present  grievances  and  suggest 
remedies,  could  not  stand  in  need  of  any  special  law  or  privi- 
l^;e  to  support  it.  But  it  was  also  sanctioned  by  positive 
aathority.  The  speaker  demands  it  at  the  beginning  of  every 
parliament  among  the  standing  privileges  of  the  house  ;  and 
it  had  received  a  sort  of  confirmation  from  the  legislature  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  occasion 
of  one  Strode,  who  had  been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Stannary  court,  for  proposing  in  parliament  some  regu- 
lations for  the  tinners  in  Cornwall ;  which  annuls  all  diat 
had  been  done,  or  might  hereafter  be  done,  towards  Strode, 
for  any  matter  relating  to  the  parliament,  in  words  so  strong 
18  to  form,  in  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers,  a  general  enact- 
ment. The  judges  however  held,  on  the  question  being  pri- 
vately sent  to  them  by  the  king,  that  the  statute  concerning 
Strode  was  a  particular  act  of  parliament  extending  only  to 
him  and  those  who  had  joined  with  him  to  prefer  a  bill  to  the 
commons  concerning  tinners ;  but  that,  although  the  act  were 
private  and  extended  to  them  alone,  yet  it  was  no  more  than 
all  other  parliament  men,  by  privilege  of  the  house,  ought  to 
have ;  namely,  freedom  of  speech  concerning  matters  there 
debated.* 

It  appeared  by  a  constant  series  of  precedents,  the  counsel 
for  £liot  and  his  ffiends  argued,  that  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  parliament  could  only  be  determined  therein,  and  not 
by  any  inferior  court ;  that  the  judges  had  often  declined  to 
give  dieir  opinions  on  such  subjects,  alleging  that  they  were 

*  Strode**  act  is  printed  in  Hatseirs  like  many  of  our  ancient  laws,  so  con* 

Precedents,  vol.  i.  p.  80.,  and  in  several  fusedly,  as  to  make  its  application  uiicer- 

other  books,  as  well  as  in  the  great  edition  tain ;  but  it  rather  appears  to  me  not  to 

of  Statutes  of  the  Realm.     It  is  worded,  have  been  intended  as  a  public  act. 

E  B  4 
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beyond  their  jurisdiction ;  that  the  words  imputed  to  Elliot 
were  in  the  nature  of  an  accusation  of  persons  in  power  whidi 
the  commons  had  an  undoubted  right  to  prefer ;  that  no  one 
would  venture  to  complain  of  grievances  in  parliament,  if  be 
should  be  subjected  to  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  ao 
inferior  tribunal ;  that  whatever  instances  had  occurred  of 
punishing  the  alleged  offences  of  members  after  a  dissoluticm 
were  but  acts  of  power,  which  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
made  to  sanction ;  finally,  that  the  offences  imputed  might 
be  punished  in  a  future  parliament. 

The  attorney-general  replied  to  the  last  point,  that  the 
king  was  not  bound  to  wait  for  another  parliament;  and 
moreover,  that  the  house  of  commons  was  not  a  court  of 
justice,  nor  had  any  power  to  proceed  criminally,  except  by 
imprisoning  its  own  members.  He  admitted  that  the  judges 
had  sometimes  declined  to  give  their  judgment  upon  matters 
of  privilege ;  but  contended  that  such  cases  had  happened 
during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  that  it  did  not  foUow, 
but  that  an  offence  committed  in  the  house  might  be  ques- 
tioned after  a  dissolution.  He  set  aside  the  application  of 
Strode's  case,  as  being  a  special  act  of  parliament ;  and  dwdt 
on  the  precedent  of  an  information  preferred  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  against  certain  members  for  absenting  themselves  from 
their  duty  in  parliament,  which,  though  it  never  came  to  a 
conclusion,  was  not  disputed  on  the  ground  of  right. 

The  court  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  they  had  juris- 
diction, though  the  alleged  offences  were  committed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  answer.  Tlie 
privileges  of  parliament  did  not  extend,  one  of  them  said,  to 
breaches  of  the  peace,  which  was  the  present  case ;  and  all 
offences  against  the  crown,  said  another,  were  punishable  In 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  On  the  parties  refusing  to  put 
in  any  other  plea,  judgment  was  given  that  they  should  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  not  released 
without  giving  surety  for  good  behaviour,  and  making  sub- 
mission ;  that  Eliot,  as  the  greatest  offender  and  ringleader, 
should  be  fined  in  2000/.,  Holies  and  Valentine  to  a  smaDer 
amount.* 

Eliot,  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  popular  party, 

*  Suite  Trial.%  vol.  iii.  from  Rushwortb. 
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died  in  the  Tower  without  jrielding  to  the  submission  required* 
Id  the  long  parliament,  the  commons  came  to  several  votes 
on  the  illegality  of  all  these  proceedings,  both  as  to  the  delay 
in  granting  their  habeas  corpus,  and  the  overruling  their  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  bench.  But  the  subject  was 
revived  again  in  a  more  distant  and  more  tranquil  period.  In 
the  year  1667»  the  commons  resolved  that  the  act  of  4  H.VIII. 
concerning  Strode  was  a  general  law,  <*  extending  to  indem- 
nify  all  and  every  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
in  all  parliaments,  for  and  touching  any  bills,  speaking,  rea- 
soning or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters,  in  and  con- 
cerning the  parliament  to  be  communed  and  treated  of,  and 
is  a  declaratory  law  of  the  ancient  and  necessary  rights  and 
privileges  of  parliament.''  They  resolved  also  that  the  judg- 
ment given  5  Car.  I.  against  sir  John  Eliot,  Denzil  Holies, 
and  Benjamin  Valentine,  is  an  illegal  judgment,  and  against 
the  freedom  and  privilege  of  parliament.  To  these  resolu- 
tioDs  the  lords  gave  their  concurrence.  And  Holies,  then 
become  a  peer,  having  brought  the  record  of  the  king's 
b^ich  by  writ  of  error  before  them,  they  solemnly  reversed 
the  judgment.*  An  important  decision  with  respect  to  our 
constitutional  law,  which  has  established  beyond  controversy 
the  great  privilege  of  unlimited  freedom  of  speech  in  par- 
liament ;  unlimited,  I  mean,  by  any  authority  except  that  by 
which  the  house  itself  ought  aiways  to  restrain  indecent  and 
disorderly  language  in  its  members.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  reversal  of 
this  judgment,  that  no  actions  committed  in  the  house  by 
any  of  its  members  are  punishable  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
argament  in  behalf  of  Holies  and  Valentine  goes  indeed  to 
this  length  ;  but  it  was  admitted  in  the  debate  on  the  subject 
in  1667,  that  their  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's 
bench  could  not  have  been  supported  as  to  the  imputed  riot 
in  detaining  the  speaker  in  the  chair,  though  the  judgment 
was  erroneous  in  extending  to  words  spoken  in  parliament. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  house  could  inflict  no  adequate 
punishment  in  the  possible  case  of  treason  or  felony  com- 
mitted within  its  walls ;  nor,  if  its  power  of  imprisonment 
be  limited  to  the  session,  in  that  of  many  smaller  offences. 

•  Hatsell,  p.  812.  S48. 
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The  customs  on  imported  merchandises  were  now  rigor* 
FroMcution  ously  euforced.*  But  the  late  discussions  in  par* 
forrefMinr  Uamcnt,  and  the  finrowinff  disposition  to  probe  the 
toms.  legality  of  all  acts  of  the  crown,  rendered  the  mer- 

chants more  discontented  than  ever.  Richard  Chambers, 
having  refused  to  pay  any  further  duty  for  a  bale  of  silka 
than  might  be  required  by  law,  was  summoned  before  the 
privy  council.  In  the  presence  of  that  board  he  was  pro- 
voked to  exclaim  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in 
Turkey,  were  the  merchants  so  screwed  and  wrung  as  in 
England,  For  these  hasty  words  an  information  was  pre- 
ferred against  him  in  the  star-chamber ;  and  the  court,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  words  were  intended  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  his  majest/s  happy  government  might  be  ternied 
Turkish  tyranny,  manifest^  their  laudable  s^horrence  of 
such  tyranny  by  sentencing  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  QOOOL,  and 
to  make  a  humble  submission.  Chambers,  a  sturdy  puritan, 
absolutely  refused  to  subscribe  the  form  of  submission  ten- 
dered to  him,  and  was  of  course  committed  to  prison.  But 
the  court  of  king's  bench  admitted  him  to  bail  on  a  habeas 
corpus ;  for  which,  as  Whitelock  tells  us,  they  were  repri- 
manded by  the  council,  t 

There  were  several  instances,  besides  this  just  mentioned, 
oominaiid.  therein  the  judges  manifested  a  more  courageous 
SJSo^of  spirit  than  they  were  able  constantly  to  preserve ; 
um6*"ii!-  tuid  the  odium  under  which  their  memory  labours 
ttancw.  £^j.  ^  servile  compliance  with  the  court,  especially 
in  the  case  of  ship-money,  renders  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
record  those  testimonies  they  occasionally  gave  of  a  nobler 
sense  of  duty.  They  unanimously  declared,  when  Charles 
expressed  a  desire  that  Felton,  the  assassin  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  might  be  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  make  him 
discover  his  accomplices,  that  the  law  of  England  did  not 
allow  the  use  of  torture.  This  is  a  remarkable  proof  that, 
amidst  all  the  arbitrary  principles  and  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  time,  a  truer  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  law  had  begim 

*  Rushworth.  injuries,  but  seems  to  have  been  cruelly 

t  Rushworth.     State  Trbls,  ill.  S73.  neglected,  while  they  were  Toting  larft 

Whitelock*  p.    12.      Chambers  applied  sums  to  those  who  had  sufiered   oiudi 

several  times  for  redress  to  the  long  par-  less,  and  he  died  in  poverty, 
liament  on  account  of  this  and  subsequent 
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to  prevailt  and  that  the  free  ooostitution  of  England  was 
working  off  the  impurities  with  which  violence  had  stained 
it.  For,  though  it  be  most  certain  that  the  law  never  re^ 
oognited  the  use  of  torture,  there  had  been  many  instances 
of  its  employment,  and  even  within  a  few  years.*  In  this 
paUic  assertion  of  its  illegality,  the  judges  conferred  an  emi* 
nent  service  on  their  country,  and  doubtless  saved  the  king 
and  his  council  much  additional  guilt  and  infanOiy  which  they 
would  have  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  career.  They  de- 
clared about  the  same  time,  on  a  reference  to  them  concern- 
ing certain  disrespectful  words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken 
by  one  Pine  against  the  king,  that  no  words  can  of  them- 
selves amount  to  treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  Ill.t 
Tbey  resolved,  some  years  after,  that  Prynne's,  Burton's, 
and  Bastwick's  libels  against  the  bishops  were  no  treason,  t 
In  their  old  controversy  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
they  were  inflexibly  tenacious.  An  action  having  been 
brought  against  some  members  of  the  high-commission 
court  for  false  imprisonment,  the  king,  on  Laud's  remon- 
strance, sent  a  message  to  desire  that  the  suit  might  not 
proceed  till  he  should  have  conversed  with  the  judges.  The 
chiefjustice  made  answer  that  they  were  bound  by  their 

*  I  have  remarked  in  former  passages  [This  subject  has  been  learnedly  elu- 

tbst  the  rack  was  much  employed,  espe-  cidated  by  Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  **  Reading 

cisUy  against   Roman  oaihoUos,  under  on  the  Use  of  Torture  in  the  Criminal 

Elizabeth.     Those  accused  of  the  gun-  Law  of  England,**  1837.     The  historical 

powder  ooospiraey   were  also   seTerely  fiusta  are  very  well  brought  together  in 

tortured;  and  others  in  the  reign  of  this  essay;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  thia 

James.     Coke,  in  the  countess  of  Shrews-  highly  intelligent  author  in  considering 

bary's  case,  1618,  Suta  Trials,  iu  773.,  the  use  of  torture  as  having  been  *«  law- 

BMotioos  it  as  a  prtvilege  of  the  nobility,  ful  as  an  act  of  prerogative^  though  not  so 

that  **  their  bodies  are  not  subject  to  tor-  by  the  common  and  statute  law.**   P.  59. 

tare  in  eausi  eriminia  Isesas  majestatia."  The  whole   tenor  of  my  own  views  of 

Tet,  in  his  Third  Institute,  p.  35^  he  says  the  constitution,  as  developed  in  this  and 

tbe  rack  in  the  Tower  was  brought  in  by  in  former  works,  forbids  my  acquiescence 

tbe  duke  of  Exeter,  under  Henry  VI.,  in  a  theory  which  does,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

>Dd  u^  therefore,  ^miliarly  called  the  go  the  fuU  length  of  justifying,  in  a  legal 

duke  of  £xeter*8  daughter ;    and,  after  sense,  the  violent  proeeedings    of  the 

quoting  Forteseue  to  prove  the  practice  crown  under  all  the  Plantagenets,  Tu- 

iUegal,  eoQoludes — *•  There  is  no  lav  to  dors,  and  Stuarts.     1845.] 

WTsnt  tortures  in  this  land,  nor  can  they  f  St«te  Trials,  iii.  359.     This  was  a 

be  justiiled  by  any  prescription,  being  very  important  determination,  and  put 

to  lately  brought  in.**     Bacon  observes,  an  end  to  such  tyrannical  persecution  of 

(D  a  tTMt  written   in    1603,   '*  In   the  Roman  catholics  for  bare  expressions  of 

bigbest  cases  of  treason,  torture  ia  used  opinion  aa  had  been  used  under  Elisabeth 

for  discovery,  and  not  for  evidence*  **  i.  and  Jamea. 

89S.    See  also  Miss  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  t  Rushworth    Abr.,  iL  253.      Straf* 

James  I.,  il  158.  ford*s  Letters,  ii  74« 
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oaths  not  to  delay  the  course  of  justice ;  and,  after  a  con-^^ 
tention  before  the  privy  council,  the  commissioners  were 
compelled  to  plead.* 

Such  instances  of  firmness  serve  to  extenuate  those  un- 
happy deficiencies  which  are  more  notorious  in  history.  Had 
the  judges  been  as  numerous  and  independent  as  diose  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  they  would  not  probably  have  been 
wanting  in  equal  vigour.  But  holding  their  offices  at  the 
king's  will,  and  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  his  council 
whenever  they  opposed  any  check  to  the  prerc^tive,  they 
held  a  vacillating  course,  which  made  them  obnoxious  to 
those  who  sought  for  despotic  power,  while  it  forfeited  the 
esteem  of  the  nation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  system  adopted  by  Charles's  mini- 
Meani  stCFs,  they  had  recourse  to  exactions,  some  odious 
raise  tha^  aud  obsolcte,  somc  of  very  questionable  legality,  and 
(k>mMti.  others  clearly  against  law.  Of  the  former  class  may 
knighthood,  be  reckoned  the  compositions  for  not  taking  the 
order  of  knighthood.  The  early  kings  of  England,  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  L,  very  little  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  had 
introduced  the  practice  of  summoning  their  military  tenants, 
holding  SO/,  per  annum,  to  receive  knighthood  at  their  hands. 
Those  who  declined  this  honour  were  permitted  to  redeem 
their  absence  by  a  moderate  fine.t  Elizabeth,  once  in  her 
reign,  and  James,  had  availed  themselves  of  this  andent 
right.  But  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  rendered  it 
far  more  oppressive  than  formerly,  though  limited  to  the 
holders  of  40/1  per  annum  in  military  tenure.  Commis- 
sioners were  now  appointed  to  compound  with  those  who  had 
neglected  some  years  before  to  obey  the  proclamation,  sum- 
moning them  to  receive  knighthood  at  the  king's  coronation,  t 

*  Whitelock,  16.  Kennet,  63.  We  I  need  hardly  say,  was  as  Ulegal  as  moat 
find  in  Rymer,  six.  279.,  a  commisiion,  of  the  king's  other  proceedings, 
dated  May  6.  1631,  enabling  the  privy  t  3  Inst  593.  The  regulations  eon- 
council  at  all  times  to  come,  **  to  hear  tained  in  the  statute  de  miiitibus,  1  EdL 
and  examine  all  differences  which  shall  II.,  though  apparently  a  temporary  law, 
arise  betwixt  any  of  our  courts  of  justice,  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  Coke  as 
especially  between  the  civil  and  ecclesi-  permanently  binding.  Tet  in  this  statute 
astical  jurisdictions,**  &c.  This  was  in  the  estate  requiring  knighthood,  or  a 
all  probability  contrived  by  Laud,  or  some  composition  for  it,  is  fixed  at  20L  per 
of  those  who  did  not  fiivour  the  common  annum. 

law.     But  I  do  not  find  that  any  thing  ^  According  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hyda 

was  done  under  this  commission,  wbichi  in  the  long  parliament,  not  only  military 
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Id  partiealar  instances,  very  severe  fines  are  recorded  to  have 
been  imposed  upon  defaalters,  probably  from  some  political 
resentmeDt.* 

StQl  greater  dissatisfaction  attended  the  king^s  attempt  to 
reviFe  the  ancient  laws  of  the  forests,  — those  laws,  ^^^^ 
of  which,  in  elder  times,  so  many  complaints  had  ^^'' 
been  heard,  exacting  money  by  means  of  pretensions  which 
long  disuse  had  rendered  dubious,  and  showing  himself  to 
those  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  those  domains  in  the  hate* 
M  light  of  a  litigious  and  encroaching  neighbour.  The  earl 
of  Holland  held  a  court  almost  every  year,  as  chief-justice  in 
eyre,  for  the  recovery  of  the  kin^s  forestal  rights,  which 
made  great  havoc  with  private  property.  No  prescription 
oonld  be  pleaded  against  the  king's  tide,  which  was  to  be 
found,  indeed,  by  the  inquest  of  a  jury,  but  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  partial  tribunal.  The  royal  forests  in 
Essex  were  so  enlarged,  that  they  were  hjrperbolically  said  to 
include  the  whole  county,  t  The  earl  of  Southampton  was 
nearly  ruined  by  a  decision  that  stripped  him  of  his  estate 
near  the  New  Forest,  t  The  boundaries  of  Rockingham 
forest  were  increased  from  six  miles  to  sixty,  and  enormous 
fines  imposed  on  the  trespassers ;  lord  Salisbury  being 
amerced  in  20,000/.,  lord  Westmoreland  m  19,000/.,  sir 
Christopher  Hatton  in  1 2,000/.  §  It  is  probable  that  much 
of  these  was  remitted. 

A  greater  profit  was  derived  from  a  still  more  pernicious 

^eoaaU,  but  all  others,  and  eren  leasees  *  Rushworth  Abr.  ii.  102. 

ud  merehaots,  were   summoned  before  f  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  335. 

tbe  eoandl  oo  this  account     Pari.  Hist  |  Id.  p.  463.  467. 

U;*  948.  This  was  evidently  illegal ;  espe*  §  Id.  ii.  117.     It  is  well  known  that 

fi>Uy  if  the  Statutum  de  militibus  was  Charles  made  Richmond  Park  by  means 

m  force,  which  by  express  words  exempts  of  depriving  many  proprietors  not  only 

tfaem.    See  Mr.  Brodie*s  Hist  of  British  of  common  rights,  but  of  their  freehold 

Empire,  ii.  282.     There   is  still  some  lands.   Clarendon,  i.  176.     It  is  not  clear 

^euUy  about  this,  which  I  cannot  clear  that  they  were  ever  compensated ;  but  I 

>Pt  nor  comprehend  why  the  title,  if  it  think  this  probable,  as  the  matter  excited 

flHiId  be  had  for  asking,  was  so  oonti-  no  great  clamour  in  the  long  parliament 

Dually  declined;  unless  it  were,  as  Mr.  B.  And  there  is  in  Rymer,  xx.  585.,  a  com- 

Unts,  that  the  fees  of  knighthood  greatly  mission  to  Cottington,  and  others,  direct- 

cueeded  the  composition.   Perhaps  none  ing  them  to  compound  with  the  owners 

*ho  ooold  not  proTe  their  gentility  were  of  lands  within  the  intended  enclosures. 

>^itted  to  the  honour,  though  the  fine  Dec.  12.  1634. 
vt8  extorted  from  them.     It  is  said  that 
the  king  got  100,0002.  by  this  resource. 
Maciulay,  \l  107. 
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^  and  indefensible  measure^  the  establishment  of  a 

Monopolies.       «  -.  •ii«  ••i  ^ 

chartered  company,  with  exclusive  privileges  of 
making  soap.  The  recent  statute  against  monopolies  seemed 
to  secure  the  public  against  this  species  of  grievance.  Noy, 
however,  the  attorney-general,  a  lawyer  of  uncommon  emi« 
nence,  and  lately  a  strenuous  asserter  of  popular  rights  in 
the  house  of  commons,  devised  this  project,  by  which  be  pro- 
bably meant  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law,  since  every 
manufacturer  was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
company.  They  agreed  to  pay  eight  pounds  for  every  ton 
of  soap  made,  as  wdl  as  10,000/.  for  their  charter.  For  this 
they  were  empowered  to  i^point  searchers,  and  exercise  a 
sort  of  inquisition  over  the  trade.  Those  dealers  who  re- 
sisted their  interference  were  severely  fined,  on  informations 
in  the  star-chamber.  Some  years  idterwards,  however,  die 
king  received  money  from  a  new  corporation  of  soap*maker8» 
and  revoked  the  patent  of  the  former.^ 

This  precedent  was  followed  in  the  erection  of  a  similar 
company  of  starch-makers,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
grants,  which  may  be  traced  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  long  parliament ;  till  monopolies,  in 
transgression  or  evasion  of  the  late  statute,  became  as  com- 
mon as  they  had  been  under  James  or  Elizabeth.  The  king, 
by  a  proclamation  at  York  in  1639,  beginning  to  feel  tlie 
necessity  of  diminishing  the  public  odium,  revoked  all  these 
grants,  t  He  annulled  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  com- 
missions  that  had  been  issued  in  order  to  obtain  money 
by  compounding  with  offenders  against  penal  statutes.  The 
catalogue  of  these,  as  weU  as  of  the  monopolies,  is  very 
curious.  The  former  were,  in  truth,  rather  vexatious  than 
illegal,  and  sustained  by  precedents  in  what  were  called  the 
golden  ages  of  Elizabedi  and  James,  though  at  all  times  the 
source  of  great  and  just  discontent. 

The  name  of  Noy  has  acquired  an  unhappy  celebrity  by  a 

far  more  famous  invention,  which  promised  to  realise 

the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  could  have  been  formed 

of  carrying  on  the  government  for  an  indefinite  length  of 

•  Kennet,  64.      Rushworth's   Abridg.   it    138.      Stniflbrd's  Letters,   L  446. 
Rymer,  six.  3S3.     Laud's  Diary,  51 . 
f  Rymer,  xz.  S4a 
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dme  withoat  the  assistance  of  parliament.  Shaking  off  the 
dust  of  ages  from  parchments  in  the  Tower,  this  man  of 
Tenal  diligence  and  prostituted  learning  discovered  that  the 
8ea-ports  and  even  maritime  counties  had  in  early  times  been 
Bometimes  called  upon  to  furnish  ships  for  the  public  service; 
nay,  there  were  instances  of  a  similar  demand  upon  some 
inland  places.  Noy  himself  died  almost  immediately  after- 
wards. Notwithstanding  his  apostasy  from  the  public  cause, 
it  is  just  to  remark  that  we  have  no  right  to  impute  to  him 
the  more  extensive  and  more  unprecedented  scheme  of  ship- 
nM>ney  as  a  general  tax,  which  was  afterwards  carried  into 
ezecntion.  But  it  sprang  by  natural  consequence  from  the 
former  measure,  according  to  the  invariable  course  of  en- 
croadiment,  which  those  who  have  once  bent  the  laws  to  their 
will  ever  continue  to  pursue.  The  first  writ  issued  from  the 
council  in  October,  1634.  It  was  directed  to  the  magi- 
strates of  London  and  other  sea^port  towns.  Reciting  the 
depredations  lately  committed  by  pirates,  and  slightly  advert- 
ing to  the  dangers  imminent  in  a  season  of  general  war  on 
tlie  Continent,  it  enjoins  them  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
ships  of  war  of  a  prescribed  tonnage  and  equipage ;  em- 
powering them  also  to  assess  all  the  inhabitants  for  a  contri* 
bntion  towards  this  armament  according  to  their  substance. 
The  dtizens  of  London  humbly  remonstrated  that  th^ 
conceived  themselves  exempt,  by  sundry  charters  and  acts  of 
parliament,  from  bearing  sudb  a  charge.  But  the  council 
peremptorily  compelled  their  submission ;  and  the  murmurs 
of  inferior  towns  were  still  more  easily  suppressed.  This  is 
ndd  to  have  cost  the  city  of  London  35,000/.* 

There  wanted  not  reasons  in  the  cabinet  of  Charles  for 
placing  the  navy  at  this  time  on  a  respectable  footing. 
Algerine  pirates  had  become  bold  enough  to  infest  the  Chan- 
nel ;  and,  what  was  of  more  serious  importance,  the  Dutch 
were  rapidly  acquiring  a  maritime  preponderance,  which  ex- 
cited a  natural  jealousy,  both  for  our  commerce,  and  the 

*  Kenoet*  74,  75.     Strafford  Letters,  in  behalf  of  some  towns  a  few  miles  di»> 

1*  358.     Some  petty  sea-ports  in  Sussex  tant  from  the  sea,  that  they  might  be 

'BAised  to  pay  sbip-money ;  but,  finding  spared  from  this  tax,  saying   it  was  a 

^  the  sheriff  had  authority  to  distrain  novelty.     But  they  were  summoned  to 

on  them,  submitted.    The  deputy-lieute>  London  for  this,  and  received  a  repri- 

Mnts  of  Devonshire  wrote  to  the  couneil  mand  for  their  interference.     Id.  372. 
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honour  of  our  flag.  This  oommercial  rivalry  conspired  with 
a  far  more  powerful  motive  at  court,  an  abhorrence  of  every 
thing  republican  or  Calvinistic,  to  make  our  course  of  policy 
towards  Holland  not  only  unfriendly,  but  insidious  and  ini- 
mical in  the  highest  degree.  A  secret  treaty  is  extant,  signed 
in  l6dl,  by  which  Charles  engaged  to  assist  the  king  of 
Spain  in  the  conquest  of  that  great  protestant  commonwealth, 
retaining  the  isles  of  Zealand  as  the  price  of  his  co-operation.* 
Yet,  with  preposterous  inconsistency  as  well  as  ill-faith, 
the  two  characteristics  of  all  this  unhappy  prince's  foreign 
policy,  we  find  him  in  the  next  year  carrying  on  a  negotiation 
with  a  disaffected  party  in  the  Netherlands,  in  some  strange 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  on  their  separation 
from  Spain.  Lord  Cottington  betrayed  this  intrigue  (of 
which  one  whom  we  should  little  expect  to  find  in  these  padis 
of  conspiracy,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  was  the  negotiator)  to  iiie 
court  of  Madrid,  t  It  was  in  fact  an  unpardonable  and  un- 
provoked breach  of  faith  on  the  king's  part,  and  accounts  for 
the  indifference,  to  say  no  more,  whidb  that  government 
always  showed  to  his  misfortunes.  Charles,  whose  domestic 
position  rendered  a  pacific  system  absolutely  necessary,  busied 
himself,  far  more  than  common  history  has  recorded,  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  was  engaged  in  a  tedious  and 
unavailing  negotiation  with  both  branches  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  especially  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Palatinate.  He  took  a  much  greater  interest  than 
his  father  had  done  in  the  fortunes  of  his  sister  and  her 
family ;  but,  like  his  father,  he  fell  into  the  delusion,  that  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  for  whom  he  could  effect  but  little,  or  that 
of  Vienna,  to  whom  he  could  offer  nothing,  would  so  far 
realise  the  cheap  professions  of  friendship  they  were  always 
making,  as  to  sacrifice  a  conquest  wherein  the  preponderance 
of  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  catholic  religion  in  Grermany 
were  so  deeply  concerned.  They  drew  him  on  accordingly 
through  the  labyrinths  of  diplomacy ;  assisted,  no  doubt,  by 
that  party  in  his  council,  composed  at  this  time  of  lord  Cot- 
tington, secretary  Windebauk,  and  some  others,  who   had 

*  ClArendoQ  State  Papers,  i.  49.  and    knovn,  I  believe,  to  history,  was  brought 
H.  Append,  p.  xxvi.  to  light  by  lord  Hardwire.     Slate  Fii- 

t  litis  oafious  intrigae,  before  ui^    pers,  iL  S4» 
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always  favoured  Spanish  connexions.*  It  appears  that  the 
fleet  raised  in  1634  was  intended,  according  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  Spain,  to  restrain  the  Dutch  from  fishing 
in  the  English  seas,  nay  even,  as  opportunities  should  arise, 
to  co-operate  hostilely  with  that  of  Spain.t  After  above 
two  years  spent  in  these  negotiations,  Charles  discovered  that 
the  house  of  Austria  were  deceiving  him ;  and,  still  keeping 
in  view  the  restoration  of  his  nephew  to  the  electoral  dignity 
and  territories,  entered  into  stricter  relations  with  France; 
a  policy  which  might  be  deemed  congenial  to  the  queen's  in- 
clinations, and  recommended  by  her  party  in  his  council,  the 
earl  of  Holland,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  perhaps  by  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Arundel.  In  the  first  impulse  of  indig- 
nation at  the  duplicity  of  Spain,  the  king  yielded  so  far  to 
Aeir  counsels  as  to  meditate  a  declaration  of  war  against  that 
power,  t  But  his  own  cooler  judgment,  or  the  strong  dis- 
suasions of  Strafford,  who  saw  that  external  peace  was  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  security  of  despotism §,  put 

*  See  Clarendon  State  Papers,  i  490.,  But  no  part  of  this  treaty  was  to  take 

ior  a    proof  of  the  manner  in  which,  effect   till   the    imperial   ban  upon  the 

through  the  Hispano 'popish  party  in  the  elector    palatine   should     be    removed, 

cabinet,   the  house  of  Austria  hoped  to  Id.  215. 

dope  and  dishonour  Charles.  f  Clarendon  State  Papers,  i.  721.  761. 

t  Clarendon  State  Papers,  i.  109.  et  §  Strafford  Papers,  ii.  52,  53.  60.  66. 

posL      Five  English  ships  out  of  twenty  Richelieu  sent  d*£strades  to  London,  in 

were  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of  1637,  according  to  Pere  Orleans,  to  se- 

Spato.    Besides  this  agreement,  according  cure  the  neutrality  of  England  in    case 

to  which  the  English  were  only  bound  of  his  attacking  the  maritime  towns  of 

to  protect  the  ships  of  Spain  within  their  Flanders  conjointly  with  the  Dutch.    But 

own  seas,  or  the  limits  claimed  as  such,  the  ambassador  was  received  haughtily, 

there  were  certain  secret  articles,  signed  and  the  neutrality  refused  ;    which  put 

Dee.  16.  1634;  by  one  of  which  Charles  an  end  to  the  schemCf   and  so  irritated 

bound  himself,  in  case  the  Dutch  should  Richelieu,  that  he  sent  a  priest  named 

not  make  restitution   of  some  Spanish  Chamberlain    to    Edinburgh    the  same 

vesKls  taken  by  them  within  the  English  year,  in   order   to   foment   troubles    in 

seas,  to  satisfy  the  court  of  Spain  himself  Scotland.     R4vol.d*Anglet.  iii.  42.    This 

oat  of  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the  is  confirmed  by  d'Estrades  himself.     Sec 

Dutch  ;  and  by  the  second,  to  give  se-  note   in    Sidney    Papers,   ii.  447.,   and 

cfet  instructions  to  the   commanders  of  Harris's  Life  of  Charles,  189.;  also  Lin- 

his  tbips,  that  when  those  of  Spain  and  gard,   x.    69.      The    connexion   of   the 

Flandcn  should  encounter  their  enemies  Scotch  leaders  with  Richelieu  in  1639  is 

at  open  sea,  far  from  his  coasts  and  limits,  matter  of  notorious  history.    It  has  lately 

they  should  assist  them  if  over-matched,  been  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  an  im- 

and   shonld   give  the  like  help  to  the  portant  note  in  Mazure,  Hist,  de  la  R6. 

priaes  which  they  should  meet,  taken  by  volution  en  1688,  ii.  402.     It  appears  by 

the  Dutch,  that  they  might  be  freed  and  the  above-mentioned  note  of  M.  Mazure, 

set  at  liberty ;    taking  some  convenient  that  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Scotch 

pretext  to  justify  it,  that  the  Hollanders  lords,  addressed  **  Au  Roy,"  was  really 

migbt  not  hold  it  an   act  of  hostility,  sent,  and  is  extant.     There  seems  reason 

VOL.  I.  F    F 
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an  end  to  so  imprudent  a  project ;  though  he  preserved,  to 
the  very  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  France,  and  even  continued  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions, tedious  and  insincere,  for  an  offensive  alliance.  *  Yet 
he  still  made,  from  time  to  time,  similar  overtures  to  Spain  t; 
and  this  unsteadiness,  or  rather  duplicity,  which  could  not 
easily  be  concealed  from  two  cabinets  eminent  for  their  secret 
intelligence,  rendered  both  of  them  his  enemies,  and  the  in- 
struments, as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  of  some  of  his 
greatest  calamities.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Soots  cove- 
nanters were  in  close  connexion  with  Richelieu;  and  many 
circumstances  render  it  probable,  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was 
countenanced  and  instigated  both  by  him  and  by  Spain. 

This  desire  of  being  at  least  prepared  for  wair,  as  well  as 
Extension  the  seueTsl  svstem  of  stretchinfi:  the  preroirative 
ihip-money  bevonu  ail  limits,  sufiffi^ested  an  extension  ot  the 
places.  former  writs  from  the  sea-ports  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. Finch,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  has  the 
honour  of  this  improvement  on  Noy's  scheme.  He  was  a 
man  of  little  learning  or  respectability,  a  servile  tool  of  the 
despotic  cabal ;  who,  as  speaker  of  the  last  parliament,  had, 
in  obedience  to  a  command  from  the  king  to  adjourn,  refused 
to  put  the  question  upon  a  remonstrance  moved  in  the  house. 
By  the  new  writs  for  ship-money,  properly  so  denominated, 
since  the  former  had  only  demanded  the  actual  equipment  of 
vessels,  for  which  inland  counties  were  of  course  obliged  to 
compound,  the  sheriffs  were  directed  to  assess  every  land- 
holder and  other  inhabitant  according  to  their  judgment  of 
his  means,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  by  distress,  t 

This  extraordinary  demand  startled  even  those  who  had 
hitherto  sided  with  the  court.  Some  symptoms  of  opposition 
were  shown  in  different  places,  and  actions  brought  against 
those  who  had  collected  the  money.  But  the  greater  part 
yielded  to  an  overbearing  power,  exercised  with  such  rigour 
that  no  one  in  this  king's  reign,  who  had  ventured  on  the 

to  think  Uiat  Henriette  joined  the  Ao-  *  Sidney  Pepen,  ii.  «1S. 

strtan  faction  about  1 6S9 ;  her  mother  f  Clarendon  State  Papery  it  16. 

being  then  in  England,  and  very  hostile  |  See  the  inatroctions  in  Ruahwarib, 

to  Richelieu.     This  is  in  some  degree  il.  214. 
corroborated  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 
lady  Carlisle.     Sidney  Papers,  ii.  614. 
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humblest  remonstrance  against  any  illegal  act,  had  escaped 
without  punishment.     Indolent  and  improvident  men  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  imposition  was  not  very  heavy,  and 
might  not  be  repeated.     Some  were  content  to  hope  that 
their  contribation,  however  unduly  exacted,  would  be  faith- 
folly  applied  to  public  ends.     Others  were  overborne  by  the 
aathority  of  pretended  precedents,  and  could  not  yet  believe 
that  die  sworn  judges  of  the  law  would  pervert  it  to  its  own 
destruction.     The  ministers  prudently  resolved  to  secure,  not 
the  law,  but  its  interpreters  on  their  side.     The  judges  of 
ssdze  were  directed  to  inculcate  on  their  circuits  the  neces- 
sary obligation  of  forwarding  the  king^s  service  by  complying 
with  his  writ.     But,  as  the  measure  grew  more  obnoxious, 
and  strong  doubts  of  its  legality  came  more  to  prevail,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  publish  an  extra-judicial  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  taken  at  the  king's  special  command,  according 
to  the  pernicious  custom  of  that  age.     They  gave  it  as  their 
BDaoinious  opinion  that  *^  when  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  whole  kingdom  in 
danger,  his  ms^esty  might,  by  writ  under  the  great  seal, 
command  all  his  subjects,  at  their  charge,  to  provide  and 
furnish  such  number  of   ships,    with   men,  munition,  and 
victuals,  and  for  such  time  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  the 
defence  and  safeguard  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  by  law  he 
might  compel  the  doing  thereof,  in  case  of  refusal  or  refrac- 
toriness ;  and  that  he  was  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger, 
and  when  and  how  the  same  was  to  be  prevented  and  avoided/* 
This  premature  declaration  of  the  judges,  which  was  pub- 
licly read  by  the  lord-keeper  Coventry  in  the  star-chamber, 
did  not  prevent  a  few  intrepid  persons  from  bringing  the 
question  solemnly  before  them,  that  the  liberties  of  their  country 
might  at  least  not  perish  silently,  nor  those  who  had  betrayed 
^m  avoid  the  responsibility  of  a  public  avowal  of  their 
ahanie.     The  first  that    resisted  was   the  gallant  Richard 
Chambers,  who  hrought  an  action  against  the  lord-mayor  for 
imprisoning  him  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  pay  his  assess- 
ment on  the  former  writ.     The  magistrate  pleaded  the  writ 
tt  a  special  justification ;  when  Berkley,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  king^s  bench,  declared  that  there  was  a  rule  of  law  and 
&  rule  of  government,  that  many  things  which  could  not  be 

VF  2 
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done  by  the  first  ruk  might  be  done  by  the  other,  and  would 
not  suffer  counsel  to  argue  against  the  lawfulness  of  ship- 
money.*  The  next  were  lord  Say  and  Mr.  Hampden,  both 
of  whom  appealed  to  the  justice  of  their  country;  but  the 
famous  decision  which  has  made  the  latter  so  illustrious,  put 
an  end  to  all  attempts  at  obtaining  redress  by  course  of 
law. 

Hampden,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  was  a 
Hampden's  gcutlemau  of  good  cstatc  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose 
p^yT  ^°  assessment  to  the  contribution  for  ship-money  de- 
manded from  his  county  amounted  only  to  twenty  shillings,  t 
The  cause,  though  properly  belonging  to  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, was  heard,  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  before  all 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  t  The  precise  question, 
so  far  as  related  to  Mr.  Hampden,  was.  Whether  the  king 
had  a  right,  on  his  own  allegation  of  public  danger,  to  require 
an  inland  county  to  furnish  ships,  or  a  prescribed  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  commutation,  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom ?  It  was  argued  by  St.  John  and  Holborne  in  behalf 
of  Hampden ;  by  the  solicitor-general  Littleton  and  the  at- 
torney-general Banks,  for  the  crown.  § 

The  law  and  constitution  of  England,  the  former  main- 
Argumentt  taiucd,  had  provided  in  various  ways  for  the  public 
on  the  case,    g^fety  and  protcction  against  enemies.    First,  there 

*  Rush  worthy  25S.  The  same  judge  with  many  others,  as  refusing  to  pay. 
declared  afterwards,  in  a  charge  to  the  Memoirs  of  Hampden  and  bis  Times, 
grand  jury  of  York,  that  ship-money  toI.  i.  p.  230.  But  the  suit  in  the  ex- 
was  an  inseparable  flower  of  the  crown,  chequer  was  not  on  account  of  this  de- 
glancing  at  Uutton  and  Croke  for  their  mand,  but  for  SOt.,  as  stated  in  the  text, 
opposition  to  it.     Id.  267.  due  for  property  situate  in  the  parish  of 

f  As  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Stoke  Mandevile.      This   explains  the 

trifling   amount   of  this   demand  with  small ness  of  the   sum   immediately  in 

Hampden's  known  estate,  the  tax  being  question ;  it  was  assessed  only  on  a  por- 

probably  not  much  less  than  sixpence  in  tion  of  Hampden's  lands.     1845.] 

the  pound,  it  has  been  coi^jectured  that  ^  There  seems  to   have   been   some* 

his  property  was  purposely  rated  low.  thing  unusual,  if  not  irregular,  in  thb 

But  it  is  bard  to  perceive  any  motive  for  part  of  the  proceeding.     Hie  barons  of 

this  indulgence ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  the  exchequer  called  in  the  other  judges, 

that  a  nominal  sum  was  fixed  upon,  in  not  only  by  way  of  advice  but  direction, 

order  to  try  the  question ;  or  that  it  was  as  the  chief  baron  declares.    State  Trtsb» 

only  assessed  on  a  part  of  his  estate.  1203.     And  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  the 

[Liord  Nugent  has  published   a   fae-  courtof  exchequer  being  equally  divided, 

simile  of  the  return  made  by  the  asses-  no  judgpnent  could  have  been  given  by 

sors  of  ship-money  for   the  parish  of  the  barons  alone. 

Great   Kimble,  wherein  Mr.  Hampden  §  State  IViids,  ill  886—1252. 
Is  set  down  for  Sl$.6d.,  and  is  returned, 
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were  the  military  tenures,  which  bound  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  stipulated  service  at  the  charge  of  the  possessors. 
The  dnque  ports  also,  and  several  other  towns,  some  of  them 
not  maritime,  held  by  a  tenure  analogous  to  this  ;  and  were 
bound  to  furnish  a  quota  of  ships  or  men,  as  the  condition 
of  their  possessions  and  privileges.  These  for  the  most  part 
are  recorded  in  Domesday-book,  though  now  in  general  grown 
obsolete.  Next  to  this  specific  service,  our  constitution  had 
bestowed  on  the  sovereign  his  certain  revenues,  the  fruits  of 
tenure,  the  profits  of  his  various  minor  prerogatives ;  what- 
ever, in  short,  he  held  in  right  of  his  crown,  was  applicable, 
80  far  as  it  could  be  extended,  to  the  public  use.  It  bestowed 
on  him,  moreover,  and  perhaps  with  more  special  application 
to  maritime  purposes,  the  customs  on  importation  of  mer- 
chandise. These  indeed  had  been  recently  augmented  far 
beyond  ancient  usage.  ^^For  these  modem  impositions," 
says  St.  John,  ^*  of  the  legality  thereof  I  intend  not  to  speak : 
for  in  case  his  majesty  may  impose  upon  merchandise  what 
himself  pleaseth,  there  will  be  less  cause  to  tax  the  inland 
counties ;  and  in  case  he  cannot  do  it,  it  will  be  strongly 
presumed  that  he  can  much  less  tax  them." 

But  as  the  ordinary  revenues  might  prove  quite  unequal 
to  great  exigencies,  the  constitution  has  provided  another 
means,  as  ample  and  sufficient  as  it  is  lawful  and  regular, 
parliamentary  supply.  To  this  the  kings  of  England  have 
in  all  times  had  recourse ;  yet  princes  are  not  apt  to  ask  as 
a  concession  what  they  might  demand  of  right.  The  frequent 
loans  and  benevolences  which  they  have  required,  though  not 
always  defensible  by  law,  are  additional  proofs  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  general  right  of  taxation.  To  borrow  on  promise 
of  repayment,  to  solicit,  as  it  were,  alms  from  their  subjects, 
is  not  the  practice  of  sovereigns  whose  prerogatives  entitle 
them  to  exact  money.  Those  loans  had  sometimes  been 
repaid,  expressly  to  discharge  the  king's  conscience.  And 
a  very  arbitrary  prince,  Henry  VIII.,  had  obtained  acts  of 
parliament  to  release  him  fi-om  the  obligation  of  repayment. 

These  merely  probable  reasonings  prepare  the  way  for  that 
conclusive  and  irresistible  argument  that  was  founded  on 
statute  law.  Passing  slightly  over  the  charter  of  the  Con- 
queror, that  his  subjects  shall  hold  their  lands  free  from'  all 

vr  8 
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unjust  tallage,  and  the  clause  in  John's  Magna  Charta,  that 
no  aid  or  scutage  should  be  assessed  but  by  consent  of  the 
great  council  (a  provision  not  repeated  in  that  of  Henry  III.), 
the  advocates  of  Hampden  relied  on  the  ^  £•  I.,  commonly 
called  the  Confirmatio  Chartarum,  which  for  ever  abrc^ated 
all  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament ;   and  this  statute 
itself,  they  endeavoured  to  prove,  was  grounded  on  requisitions 
very  like  the  present,  for  the  custody  of  the  sea,  which  £d« 
ward  had  issued  the  year  before.    Hence  it  was  evident  that 
the  saving  contained  in  that  act  for  the  accustomed  aids  and 
prizes  coi^d  not  possibly  be  intended,  as  the  opposite  counsel 
would  suggest,  to  preserve  such  exactions  as  ship-money; 
but  related  to  the  established  feudal  aids,  and  to  the  ancient 
customs  on  merchandise.    They  dwelt  less  however  (probably 
through  fear  of  having  this  exception  turned  against  them)  on 
this  important  statute  than  on  one  of  more  celebrity,  but  of 
very  equivocal  genuineness,  denominated  De  Tallagio  non 
Concedendo ;  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  the  Con- 
firmatio Chartarum,  with  the  omission  of  the  above-mentioned 
saving.     More  than  one  law,  enacted  under  Edward  IH., 
re-asserts  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  consent  to  taxation. 
It  was  indeed  the  subject  of  frequent  remonstrance  in  Aat 
reign,  and  the  king  often  infringed  this  right.    But  the  per- 
severance of  the  commons  was  successful,  and  ultimately 
rendered  the  practice  conformable  to  the  law.     In  the  second 
year  of  Richard  II.,  the  realm  being  in  imminent  danger  of 
invasion,  the  privy  council  convoked  an  assembly  of  peers 
and  other  great  men,  probably  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  sum- 
moning of  a  parliament.    This  assembly  lent  their  own  money, 
but  declared  that  they  could  not  provide  a  remedy  without 
charging  the  commons,  which  could  not  be  done  out  of  par- 
liament, advising  that  one  should  be   speedily  summoned. 
This  precedent  was  the  more  important,  as  it  tended  to  ob- 
viate that  argument  from  peril  and  necessity,  on  which  the 
defenders  of  ship-money  were  wont  to  rely.     But  they  met 
that  specious  plea  more   directly.      They  admitted  diat  a 
paramount  overruling  necessity  silences  the  voice  of  law ; 
that  in  actual  invasion,  or  its  immediate  prospect,  the  rights 
of  private  men  must  yield  to  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  that 
not  only  the  sovereign,  but  each  man  in  respect  of  his  neigh- 
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boar,  might  do  many  things,  absolutely  illegal  at  other  sea- 
90DS ;  and  this  served  to  distinguish  the  present  case  from 
some  strong  acts  of  prerogative  exerted  by  Elizabeth  in  1588, 
when  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  people  were  in  the  most 
apparent  jeopardy.  But  here  there  was  no  overwhelming 
danger ;  the  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world :  could 
the  piracies  of  Turkish  corsairs,  or  even  the  insolence  of  rival 
neighbours,  be  reckoned  among  those  instant  perils  for  which 
a  parliament  would  provide  too  late  ? 

To  the  precedents  alleged  on  the  other  side,  it  was  replied, 
that  no  one  of  them  met  the  case  of  an  inland  county ;  that 
8nch  as  were  before  the  25  £.  L  were  sufficiently  repelled  by 
that  statute,  such  as  occurred  under  Edward  III.  by  the  later 
statutes,  and  by  the  remonstrances  of  parliament  during  his 
reign;  and  there  were  but  very  few  afterwards.  But  that, 
in  a  matter  of  statute  law,  they  ought  not  to  be  governed  by 
precedents,  even  if  such  could  be  adduced.  Before  the  latter 
end  of  Edward  I/s  reign,  St.  John  observes,  **  All  things 
concerning  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  subjects'  liberties 
were  upon  uncertainties/'  "  The  government,"  says  Hol- 
bome  truly,  **  was  more  of  force  than  law."  And  this  is 
unquestionably  applicable,  in  a  less  degree,  to  many  later 


Lastly,  the  Petition  of  Right,  that  noble  legacy  of  a  slan- 
dered parliament,  reciting  and  confirming  the  ancient  statutes, 
had  established  that  no  man  thereafter  be  compelled  to  make 
or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such-like  charge, 
without  common,  consent  by  act  of  parliament.  This  latest 
ttid  most  complete  recognition  must  sweep  away  all  contrary 
precedent,  and  could  not,  without  a  glaring  violation  of  its 
obvious  meaning,  be  stretched  into  an  admission  of  ship- 
money. 

The  king's  counsel,  in  answer  to  these  arguments,  appealed 
to  that  series  of  records  which  the  diligence  of  Noy  had  col- 
lected. By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  were  commissions 
of  array.  But  several,  even  of  those  addressed  to  inland 
towns,  (and,  if  there  were  no  service  by  tenure  in  the  case, 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  distinguish  these  in  principle  from 
tounties,)  bore  a  very  strong  analogy  to  the  present.  They 
were,  however,  in  early  times.     No  sufficient  answer  could 

wr  4 
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be  offered  to  the  statutes  that  had  prohibited  unparliamentary 
taxation*  The  attempts  made  to  elude  their  force  were  ut- 
terly ineffectual)  as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their 
emphatic  language  may  well  conceive.  But  the  council  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  hirelings  who  ate  their  bread,  dis- 
dained to  rest  their  claim  of  ship-money  (big  as  it  was  with 
other  and  still  more  novel  schemes)  on  obscure  records,  or  on 
cavils  about  the  meaning  of  statutes.  They  resorted  rather 
to  the  favourite  topic  of  the  times,  the  intrinsic,  absolute 
authority  of  the  king.  This  the  attorney-general  Banks 
placed  in  the  very  front  of  his  argument.  **  This  power,*' 
says  he,  ^^  is  innate  in  the  person  of  an  absolute  king,  and  in 
the  persons  of  the  kings  of  England.  All  magistracy  it  is 
of  nature,  and  obedience  and  subjection  it  is  of  nature.  This 
power  is  not  any  ways  derived  from  the  people,  but  reserved 
unto  the  king  when  positive  laws  first  began.  For  the  king 
of  England  he  is  an  absolute  monarch ;  nothing  can  be  given 
to  an  absolute  prince  but  what  is  inherent  in  his  person.  He 
can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  the  sole  judge,  and  we  ought  not 
to  question  him.  Where  the  law  trusts,  we  ought  not  to 
distrust.  The  acts  of  parliament,'*  he  observed,  *^  contained 
no  express  words  to  take  away  so  high  a  prerogative ;  and 
the  king's  prerogative,  even  in  lesser  matters,  is  always  saved, 
wherever  express  words  do  not  restrain  it." 

But  this  last  argument  appearing  too  modest  for  some  of 
the  judges  who  pronounced  sentence  in  this  cause,  they  denied 
the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  high  prerc^tives  of  the 
crown.  **  This  imposition  without  parliament,"  says  justice 
Crawley,  *^  appertains  to  the  king  originally,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessor ipso  facto,  if  he  be  a  sovereign  in  right  of  his  sove- 
reignty from  the  crown.  You  cannot  have  a  king  without 
these  royal  rights,  no,  not  by  act  of  parliament."  "  Where 
Mr.  Holborne,"  says  justice  Berkley,  "  supposed  a  funda- 
mental policy  in  the  creation  of  the  frame  of  this  kingdom, 
that  in  case  the  monarch  of  England  should  be  inclined  to 
exact  from  his  subjects  at  his  pleasure,  he  should  be  restrained, 
for  that  he  could  have  nothing  from  them,  but  upon  a  com- 
mon consent  in  parliament ;  he  is  utterly  mistaken  herein. 
The  law  knows  no  such  king-yoking  policy.  The  law  is 
itself  an  old  and  trusty  servant  of  the  king's ;  it  is  his  instru- 
ment or  means  which  he  useth  to  govern  his  people  by :  I 
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never  read  nor  heard  that  lex  was  rex ;  but  it  is  common  and 
most  true,  that  rex  is  lex/'  Vernon,  anotlier  judge,  gave  his 
opinion  in  few  words :  **  That  the  king,  pro  bono  publico, 
may  charge  his  subjects  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  any  act  of  parliament,  and  that  a 
statute  derogatory  from  the  prerogative  doth  not  bind  the 
king ;  and  the  king  may  dispense  with  any  law  in  cases  of 
necessity/*  Finch,  the  adviser  of  the  ship-money,  was  not 
backward  to  employ  the  same  argument  in  its  behalf.  '^  No 
act  of  parliament,"  he  told  them,  *^  could  bar  a  king  of  his 
regality,  as  that  no  land  should  hold  of  him,  or  bar  him  of  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects  or  the  relative  on  his  part,  as  trust 
and  power  to  defend  his  people  ;  therefore  acts  of  parliament 
to  take  away  his  royal  power  in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom 
are  void  ;  they  are  void  acts  of  parliament  to  bind  the  king 
not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons,  and  goods,  and  I 
say,  their  money  too ;  for  no  acts  of  parliament  make  any 
difference." 

Seven  of  the  twelve  judges,  namely.  Finch,  chief  justice 
of  die  common  pleas,  Jones,  Berkley,  Vernon,  Crawley, 
Trevor,  and  Weston,  gave  judgment  for  the  crown.  Bramp- 
ston,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Davenport,  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  pronounced  for  Hampden,  but  on 
technical  reasons,  and  adhering  to  the  majority  on  the  prin- 
cipal question.  Denham,  anodier  judge  of  the  same  court, 
b«ng  extremely  ill,  gave  a  short  written  judgment  in  favour 
of  Hampden.  But  justices  Croke  and  Hutton,  men  of  con- 
siderable reputation  and  experience,  displayed  a  most  praise- 
worthy intrepidity  in  denying,  without  the  smallest  qualifica- 
tion, the  alleged  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  lawfulness 
of  the  writ  for  ship-money.  They  had  unfortunately  signed, 
along  with  the  other  judges,  the  above-mentioned  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  right.  For  this  they  made  the  best  apology  they 
could,  that  their  voice  was  concluded  by  the  majority.  But  in 
truth  it  was  the  ultimate  success  that  sometimes  attends  a 
struggle  between  conscience  and  self-interest  or  timidity.* 

*  Croke,  whose  conduct  on  the  bench  or  prejudice  to  his  family,  being  content 

in  other  political  questions  was  not  with-  to  suffer  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than 

out  blemish,  had  resolved  to  give  judg-  to  be  an  occasion  for  him  to  violate  his 

^t  for  the  king,  but  was  withheld  by  integrity.     Whitelock,  p.  95.     Of  such 

hu  vife,  who  implored  him  not  to  sacri-  high-minded  and  inflexible  women  our 

ice  his  conscience  for  fear  of  any  danger  British  history  produces  many  examples. 
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The  length  to  which  this  important  cause  was  protracted, 
six  months  having  elapsed  from  the  opening  speech  of  Mr. 
Hampden's  comisel  to  the  final  judgment,  was  of  infinite  dis- 
service to  the  crown.  During  this  long  period  every  man's 
attention  was  directed  to  the  exchequer^chamber.  The  con- 
vincing arguments  of  St.  John  and  Holbome,  but  still  more 
the  division  on  the  bench,  increased  their  natural  repugnance 
to  so  unusual  and  dangerous  a  prerogative.*  Those  who 
had  trusted  to  the  faith  of  the  judges  were  undeceived  by  the 
honest  repentance  of  some,  and  looked  with  indignation  on 
so  prostituted  a  crew.  That  respect  for  courts  of  justice, 
which  the  happy  structure  of  our  judicial  administrati<m  has 
in  general  kept  inviolate,  was  exchanged  for  distrust,  con- 
tempt, and  desire  of  vengeance.  They  heard  the  speeches 
of  some  of  the  judges  with  more  displeasure  than  even  their 
final  decision.  Ship-money  was  held  lawful  by  Finch  and 
several  other  judges,  not  on  the  authority  of  precedents, 
which  must  in  their  nature  have  some  bounds,  but  on  prin- 
ciples subversive  of  any  property  or  privilege  in  the  subject. 
Those  paramount  rights  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  appealed 
to-day  in  justification  of  ship-money,  might  to-morrow  serve 
to  supersede  other  laws,  and  maintain  new  exertions  of  des- 
potic power.  It  was  manifest  by  the  whole  strain  of  the 
court  lawyers,  that  no  limitations  on  the  king's  authority 
could  exist  but  by  the  king's  sufferance.  This  alarming* 
tenet,  long  bruited  among  the  churchmen  and  courtiers,  now 
resounded  in  the  halls  of  justice.  But  ship-money,  in  conse- 
quence, was  paid  with  far  less  regularity  and  more  reluc- 
tance than  before.t  The  discontent  that  had  been  tolerably 
smothered,  was  now  displayed  in  eyery  county ;  and  thoog^ 
the  council  did  not  flinch  in  the  least  from  exacting  payment, 
nor  willingly  remit  any  part  of  its  rigour  towards  the  uncom- 

*  Laud  writes  to  lord  Wentworth,  that  vhich  were  better  out ;  for  they  think  if 

Croke  and  Hutton  had  both  gone  against  the  judges,  which  are  behind,   do   not 

the  king  yery  sourly.     **  The  accidents  their  parts  both  exceeding  well  and  tho- 

which  have  followed  upon  it  already  are  roughly,  it  may  much   distemper  this 

these:   First,  the  faction  are  grown  yery  extraordinary  and  great  serviee."     StraC' 

bold.     Secondly,  the  king's  monies  come  ford  Letters,  ii.  170. 
in  a  great  deal  more  slowly  than  they  did        f  It  is  notoriously  known  that  pre^ 

in  former  years,  and  that  to  a  yery  oon-  sure  was  bonie  with  much  more  cheeiful* 

siderable  sum.    Thirdly,  it  puts  thoughts  ness  before  the  judgment  for  the  king 

into  wise  and  moderate  men*s  heads,  than  eyer  it  was  after.  Clarendon^  p.  199. 
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plyiDg,  it  was  impossible  either  to  punish  the  great  body  of 
the  country  gentlemen  and  citizens,  or  to  restrain  their  mur- 
murs by  a  few  example^.  Whether  in  consequence  of  this 
unwillingness,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  revenue  levied  in 
different  years  under  the  head  of  ship-money  is  more  fluctu- 
ating than  we  should  expect  from  a  fixed  assessment ;  but 
may  be  reckoned  at  an  average  sum  of  200,000/.* 

It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  pass  a  severe  censure  on 
the  government  of  Charles  the  First  for  transgres-  prociam*. 
sions  of  law,  which  a  long  course  of  precedents  '***"'• 
might  render  dubious,  or  at  least  extenuate.  But  this  com- 
men  apology  for  his  administration,  on  which  the  artful 
defence  of  Hume  is  almost  entirely  grounded,  must  be  ad- 
mitted cautiously,  and  not  until  we  have  well  considered  how 
far  such  precedents  could  be  brought  to  support  it.  This  is 
putienlarly  applicable  to  his  proclamations.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  comparative  novelty  of  these  unconstitutional 
ordinances,  and  their  great  increase  under  James.  They  had 
not  been  fully  acquiesced  in ;  the  commons  had  remonstrated 
agdnst  their  abuse  ;  and  Coke,  with  other  judges,  had  en- 
deavoured to  fix  limits  to  their  authority,  very  far  within  that 
which  they  arrogated.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  said  that 
Charles's  council  were  ignorant  of  their  illegality;  nor  is  the 
case  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  general  warrants,  or  any  similar 
irregularity  into  which  an  honest  government  may  inadvert- 
ently be  led.  They  serve  at  least  to  display  the  practical 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  an  entire  reform 
in  its  spirit- 
Hie  proclamations  of  Charles's  reign  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  his  father.  They  imply  a  pre-  varioui  ar. 
rogative  of  intermeddling  with  all  matters  of  trade,  cc«di7gsf^* 
prohibiting  or  putting  under  restraint  the  importation  of 
various  articles,  and  the  home  growth  of  others,  or  establish- 
ing regulations  for  manufactures.t  Prices  of  several  minor 
articles  were  fixed  by  proclamation,  and  in  one  instance  this 
was  extended  to  poultry,  butter,  and  coals.t     The  king  de- 

*  Rosfawortb  Abr.  ii.  S41 .      Claren-  f  Rymer,  passim. 

don  State  Papers,  i.  600.      It  is  said  by  \  Id.  xix.  512.     It  may  be  curious  to 

Hejiio  that  the  clergy  were  much  spared  mention  some  of  these.     Tlie  best  turkey 

in  the  aawssment  of  ship-money :    Life  was  to  be  sold  at  4«.  6d, ;  the  best  goose 

of  Laud,  302.  at  2t.  4dL ;  the  best  puUet,  Is.  8dL ;  three 
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dares  by  a  proclamation  that  he  had  incorporated  all  trades- 
men and  artificers  within  London  and  three  miles  round  ;  so 
that  no  person  might  set  up  any  trade  without  having  served 
a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  without  admission  into 
such  corporation.*  He  prohibits  in  like  manner  any  one 
from  using  the  trade  of  a  maltster  or  that  of  a  brewer,  with- 
out admission  into  the  corporations  of  maltsters  or  brewers 
erected  for  every  county,  t  I  know  not  whether  these  pro- 
jects were  in  any  degree  founded  on  the  alleged  pretext  of 
correcting  abuses,  or  were  solely  designed  to  raise  money  by 
means  of  these  corporations.  We  find,  however,  a  revocap 
tion  of  the  restraint  on  malting  and  brewing  soon  after.  The 
illegality  of  these  proclamations  is  most  unquestionable. 

The  rapid  increase  of  London  continued  to  disquiet  the 
court.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  political  and  religious  dis- 
affection. Hence  the  prohibitions  of  erecting  new  houses, 
which  had  begun  under  Elizabeth,  were  continually  repeated,  t 
They  had  indeed  some  laudable  objects  in  view;  to  render 
the  city  more  healthy,  cleanly,  and  magnificent,  and  by  pre- 
scribing the  general  use  of  brick  instead  of  wood,  as  well  as 
by  improving  the  width  and  regularity  of  the  streets,  to  afford 
the  best  security  against  fires,  and  against  those  epidemical 
diseases  which  visited  the  metropolis  with  unusual  severity  iu 
the  earlier  years  of  this  reign.  The  most  jealous  censor  of 
royal  encroachments  will  hardly  object  to  the  proclamations 
enforcing  certain  regulations  of  police  in  some  of  those 
alarming  seasons. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  increase  which  we  know  to  have 
taken  place  in  London  during  this  reign,  that  licences  for 
building  were  easily  obtained.  The  same  supposition  is 
applicable  to  another  class  of  proclamation,  enjoining  all  per- 
sons who  had  residences  in  the  country  to  quit  the  capital 
and  repsur  to  them.§     Yet,  that  these  were  not  always  a 

eggs  for  a  penny  ;  fresh  butter  at  5cL  in  for  ten  years  past^  especially  since  the 

summer,  and  6<^.  in  vrinter.     This  was  in  last  proclamation,   and   to  commit  the 

16S4.  offenders.     It  recites  the  care  of  Eiiis- 

*  Rymer,  zz.  113.  beth  and  James  to  have  the  city  built  in   . 

t  Id.  157.  an  uniform  manner  with  brick,  and  also 

I  Id.  zviii.    S3,    et  alibi.       A  com-  to  clear  it  from  under-tenants  and  b«K 

mission  was  granted  to  the  earl  of  Arun-  people  who  live  by  begging  and  stealing, 

del  and  others,  May  30. 1625,  to  inquire  Id.  zviiL  97. 
what  houses,  shops,  &c.  had  been  built        §  Id.  ziz.  375. 
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dead  letter,  appears  from  an  information  exhibited  in  the 
star-chamber  against  seven  lords,  sixty  knights,  and  one 
hondred  esquires,  besides  many  ladies,  for  disobeying  the 
king^s  proclamation,  either  by  continuing  in  London,  or  re- 
turning to  it  after  a  short  absence.*  The  result  of  this 
piy»ecution,  which  was  probably  only  intended  to  keep  them 
in  check,  does  not  appear.  No  proclamation  could  stand 
in  need  of  support  from  law,  while  this  arbitrary  tribunal 
assumed  a  right  of  punishing  misdemeanors.  It  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  aggravation  of  any  delinquent's  offence  to 
have  questioned  the  authority  of  a  proclamation,  or  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council. 

The  security  of  freehold  rights  had  been  the  peculiar  boast 
of  the  English  law.  The  very  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which 
has  been  held  up  to  so  much  infamy,  while  it  gave  the  force 
of  law  to  his  proclamations,  interposed  its  barrier  in  defence 
of  the  subject's  property.  The  name  of  freeholder,  handed 
down  with  religious  honour  from  an  age  when  it  conveyed 
distinct  privileges,  and  as  it  were  a  sort  of  popular  nobility, 
protected  the  poorest  man  against  the  crown's  and  the  lord's 
rapacity.  He  at  least  was  recognised  as  the  liber  homo  of 
Magna  Charta,  who  could  not  be  disseised  of  his  tenements 
and  franchises.  His  house  was  his  castle,  which  the  law 
respected,  and  which  the  king  dared  not  enter.  Even  the 
public  good  must  give  way  to  his  obstinacy;  nor  had  the 
legislature  itself  as  yet  compelled  any  man  to  part  with  his 
lands  for  a  compensation  which  he  was  loth  to  accept.  The 
council  and  star-chamber  had  very  rarely  presumed  to  meddle 
with  his  right;  never  perhaps  where  it  was  acknowledged 
and  ancient.  But  now  this  reverence  of  the  common  law  for 
the  sacredness  of  real  property  was  derided  by  those  who 
revered  nothing  as  sacred  but  the  interests  of  the  church  and 
crown.  The  privy  council,  on  a  suggestion  that  the  demo- 
lition of  some  houses  and  shops  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's 
would  show  the  cathedral  to  more  advantage,  directed  that 
the  owners  should  receive  such  satisfaction  as  should  seem 
reasonable;  or  on  their  refusal  the  sheriff  was  required  to  see 
the  buildings  pulled  down,    *^  it  not  being  thought  fit  the 

*  Rushworth  Abr.,  li.  232. 
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obstinacy  of  those  persons  should  hinder  so  considerable  a 
work."  *  By  another  order  of  ooancil,  scarcely  less  oppres- 
sive and  illegal,  all  shops  in  Cheapside  and  Lombard-street, 
except  those  of  goldsmiths,  were  directed  to  be  shut  up,  that 
the  avenue  to  St.  Paul's  might  f^pear  more  splendid;  and 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  repeatedly  threatened  for  r^ 
missness  in  executing  this  mandate  of  tyranny,  t 

In  the  great  plantation  of  Ulster  by  James,  the  city  of 
London  had  received  a  grant  of  extensive  lands  in  the  county 
of  Derry,  on  certain  conditidns  prescribed  in  their  charter. 
The  settlement  became  flourishing,  and  enriched  the  dty. 
But  the  wealth  of  London  was  alwavs  invidious  to  the  crown, 
as  well  as  to  the  needy  courtiers.  On  an  information  filed  in 
the  star-chamber  for  certain  alleged  breaches  of  their  charter, 
it  was  not  only  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  but  a 
fine  of  70,000/.  was  imposed  on  the  city.  They  paid  this 
enormous  mulct;  but  were  kept  out  of  their  lands  till  re- 
stored by  the  long  parliament,  t  In  this  proceeding  Charles 
forgot  his  duty  enough  to  take  a  very  active  share,  personally 
exciting  the  court  to  give  sentence  for  himself.  §  Is  it  then 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  reproach,  that  the  citizens  of 
London  refused  him  assistance  in  the  Scottish  war,  and 
through  the  ensuing  times  of  confusion  harboured  an  im- 
placable resentment  against  a  sovereign  who  had  so  deeply 
injured  them  ? 

We  may  advert  in  this  place  to  some  other  stretches  of 
power,  which  no  one  can  pretend  to  justify,  though  in  general 
they  seem  to  have  escaped  notice  amidst  the  enormous  mass 
of  national  grievances.  A  commission  was  issued  in  1635, 
to  the  recorder  of  London  and  others,  to  examine  all  persons 
going  beyond  seas,  and  tender  to  them  an  oath  of  the  most 

*  Rush  worth  Abr.  ii.  79.  Inigo  Jones  are  veil  known.     Had  they 

f  Id.  p.  SIS.  been  executed,  the  metropolis  would  ha?e 

i  Rushworth  Abr.  ilL  1 83.     White-  possessed  a  splendid  moDument  of  Pkl- 

lock,  p.  35.     Strafford  Letters*  x.  374.  et  ladian  architecture  ;   and  the  reproach 

alibi.     See  what  Clarendon  says,  p.  293.  sometimesthrown  on  England,  of  wanting 

(iL  151.  edit.  1826.)      The  second  of  a  fit  mansioii  for  its   monareha,  would 

these  tells  us,^  that  the  city  offered  to  have  been  prerented.    But  the  exchequer 

build  for  the  king  a  palace  in  St  James's  of  Charles  I.  had  never  been  in  such  a 

park  by  way  of  composition,  which  was  state  as  to  render  it  at  all  probable  that 

refused.     If  this  be  true,  it  must  allude  he  could  undertake  so  costly  a  work, 
to  the  palace  already  projected  by  him,        §  Strafford  Letters,  i.  340. 
the  magnificent  designs  for  which  by 
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iDquisitorial  nature.*  Certain  privy-councillors  were  em- 
powered to  enter  the  house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  search 
his  books,  records,  and  papers,  setting  down  such  as  ought 
to  belong  to  the  crown,  t  This  renders  probable  what  we 
find  in  a  writer  who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  that 
secretary  Windebank,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  council, 
entered  sir  Edward  Coke's  house  while  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, and  took  away  his  manuscripts,  together  with  his  last 
will,  which  was  never  returned  to  his  family,  t  The  high- 
commission  court  were  enabled,  by  the  king's  ^*  supreme 
power  ecclesiastical,"  to  examine  such  as  were  charged  with 
offences  cognizable  by  them  on  oath,  which  many  had  declined 
to  take,  according  to  the  known  maxims  of  English  law.§ 

It  would  be  improper  to  notice  as  illegal  or  irregular  the 
practice  of  granting  dispensations  in  particular  instances, 
dther  from  general  acts  of  parliament  or  the  local  statutes  of 
colleges.  Such  a  prerogative,  at  least  in  the  former  case, 
was  founded  on  long  usage  and  judicial  recognition.  Charles, 
however,  transgressed  its  admitted  boundaries,  when  he  em- 
powered others  to  dispense  with  them  as  there  might  be 
occasion.  Thus,  in  a  commission  to  the  president  and  coun- 
cil of  the  North,  directing  them  to  compound  with  recusants, 
he  in  effect  suspends  the  statute  which  provides  that  no  re- 
cusant shall  have  a  lease  of  that  portion  of  his  lands  which 
the  law  sequestered  to  the  king's  use  during  his  recusancy; 
a  clause  in  this  patent  enabling  the  commissioners  to  grant 
^uch  leases  notwithstanding  any  law  or  statute  to  the  con- 
trary. This  seems  to  go  beyond  the  admitted  limits  of  the 
dispensing  prerogative.  || 

The  levies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  authority  of 
parliament,  the  exaction  of  monopolies,  the  extension  of  the 
forests,  the  arbitrary  restraints  of  proclamations,  above  all, 
the  general  exaction  of  ship-money,  form  the  principal  articles 
of  charge  against  the  government  of  Charles,  so  far  as  relates 
to  its  inroads  on  the  subject's  property.  These  were  main-, 
tained  by  a  vigilant  and  unsparing  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in 


*  Rymer,  xiz.  699.  of  England,  L  309.  He  was  sir  Edward's 

t  Idl  198.  grandson. 

t  BogerCoke*s  Detection  of  the  Court         §  Rymer,  xx.  190. 

II  Id.  xix.  740.     See  also  82. 
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SUr-cham- 
ber  jaris- 
diction. 


the  court  of  star-chamber.  I  have,  in  another  chapter,  traced 
the  revival  of  this  great  tribunal,  probably  under  Henry  VIII., 
in  at  least  as  formidable  a  shape  as  before  the  now-neglected 
statutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  which  had  placed 
barriers  in  its  way.  It  was  the  great  weapon  of  executive 
power  under  Elizabeth  and  James;  nor  can  we  reproach  the 
present  reign  with  innovation  in  this  respect,  though  in  no 
former  period  had  the  proceedings  of  this  court  been  accom- 
panied with  so  much  violence  and  tyranny.  But  this  will 
require  some  fuller  explication. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ancient  Concilium  regis  ordinarium,  or  court  of 
star-chamber,  continued  to  be  exercised,  more  or 
less  frequently,  notwithstanding  the  various  statutes 
enacted  to  repress  it;  and  that  it  neither  was  supported  by 
the  act  erecting  a  new  court  in  the  third  of  Henry  VH.,  nor 
originated  at  that  time.  The  records  show  the  star-chamber 
to  have  taken  cognizance  both  of  civil  suits  and  of  offences 
throughout  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  But  precedents  of 
usurped  power  cannot  establish  a  legal  authority  in  defiance 
of  the  acknowledged  law.  It  appears  that  the  lawyers  did 
not  admit  any  jurisdiction  in  the  council,  except  so  far  as 
the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  was  supposed  to  have  given  it. 
"  The  famous  Plowden  put  his  hand  to  a  demurrer  to  a  bill,** 
says  Hudson,  **  because  the  matter  was  not  within  the  sta- 
tute ;  and,  although  it  was  then  over-ruled,  yet  Mr.  Seijeant 
Richardson,  thirty  years  after,  fell  again  upon  the  same  rock, 
and  was  sharply  rebuked  for  it.**  *     The  chancellor,  who 


*  Hudson's  Treatise  of  the  Court  of 
Star- Chamber,  p.  51.  This  valuable 
work)  written  about  the  end  of  Jameses 
reign,  is  published  in  Collectanea  Juridica, 
vol.  ii.  Hiere  is  more  than  one  manu- 
script of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  another  treatise,  written  by  a  clerk 
of  the  council  about  1590  (Hargrave 
MSS.  cczvL  195.),  the  author  says:  — 
*<  There  was  a  time  when  there  grew  a 
controversy  between  the  star-chamber  and 
the  king's  bench,  for  their  jurisdiction 
in  a  cause  of  perjury  concerning  tithes, 
sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  that  most  grave  and 
worthy  counsellor,  tiien  being  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  sea),  and  sir  Robert  Catlyn, 


knight,  then  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
bench.  To  the  deciding  thereof  were 
called  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  a 
great  number  of  the  learned  counsellors 
of  the  law :  they  were  called  into  the 
inner  star-chamber  after  dinner,  where 
befbrethelordsof  the  council  they  argued 
the  cause  on  both  sides,  but  could  not 
find  the  court  of  greater  antiquity  by 
all  their  books  than  Henry  VII.  and 
Richard  III.  On  this  I  fell  in  cogi- 
tation how  to  find  some  further  know- 
ledge thereof.**  He  proceeds  to  infonn 
us,  that  by  search  into  records  be  traced 
its  jurisdiction  much  higher.  This  afaowsy 
however,  the  doubts  entertained  of  its 
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was  the  standing  president  of  the  court  of  star-chamber, 
would  always  find  pretences  to  elude  the  existing  statutes, 
and  justify  the  usurpation  of  this  tribunal. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  claimed  and  exerted  by  the  star- 
diamber  was  only  in  particular  cases,  as  disputes  between 
alien  merchants  and  Englishmen,  questions  of  prize  or  unlaw- 
ful detention  of  ships,  and  in  general  such  as  now  belong  to 
the  court  of  admiralty ;  some  testamentary  matters,  in  order 
to  prevent  appeals  to  Rome,  which  might  have  been  brought 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  suits  between  corporations, 
"of  which,"  says  Hudson,  "  I  dare  undertake  to  show  above 
a  hundred  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VHL,  or 
sometimes  between  men  of  great  power  and  interest,  which 
could  not  be  tried  with  fairness  by  the  common  law."  *  For 
the  corruption  of  sherifis  and  juries  furnished  an  apology  for 
the  irregular,  but  necessary,  interference  of  a  controlling 
authority.  The  ancient  remedy,  by  means  of  attaint,  which 
renders  a  jury  responsible  for  an  unjust  verdict,  was  almost 
gone  into  disuse,  and,  depending  on  the  integrity  of  a  second 
jury,  not  always  easy  to  be  obtained  ;  so  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  Wales,  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  jury  who  would  return  a  verdict  against  a  man  of 
good  family,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding. 

The  statutes,  however,  restraining  the  council's  jurisdiction, 
and  the  strong  prepossession  of  the  people  as  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  freehold  rights,  made  the  star-chamber  cautious  of 
determining  questions  of  inheritance,  which  they  commonly 
remitted  to  the  judges ;  and  from  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  they  took  a  direct  cognizance  of  any  civil  suits  less 
frequently  than  before ;  partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  increased 
business  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  admiralty  court, 

juriadictioD  in  the  queen's  tim&     Ttua  barons  of  this  realm,  not  being  of  the 

writer,  extolling  the  court  highly,  admits  council,   who  offered  there  to  sit ;   but 

that  **  some  of  late  have  deemed  it  to  be  at  that  time  it  was  declared  unto  them 

new,  and  put  ihe  same  in  print,  to  the  by  the  lord-keeper  that  they  were  to  give 

blemish  of  its  beautiful  antiquity."     He  place,  and  so  they   did,   and  divers  of 

then  discusses  the  question  (for  such  it  them  tarried  the  hearing  of  the  cause  at 

seems  it  was),  whether  any  peer,  though  the  bar." 

not  of  the  council,  might  sit  in  the  star-  This  note  ought  to  have  been  inserted 

chamber ;  and  decides  in  the  negative,  in  Chapter  I.,  where  the  antiquity  of  the 

**  A^.  '5^.  of  her  majesty,"  he  says,  in  the  star-chamber  is  mentioned,  but  was  acci- 

case  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  **  there  were  dentally  overlooked, 

assembled  a  great  number  of  the  noble  *  P.  56, 

VOL.  !•  G  G 
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whieh  took  awfty  mueh  wherein  they  had  bcfte  Wont  to  med<- 
dle )  partly  from  their  own  occupation  as  a  court  of  criminal 
judicature,  which  became  more  conspii^uous  as  the  other  went 
into  disdse.*  This  criminal  jurisdiction  is  that  whidi  ren- 
dered the  star-chamber  so  potetlt  and  so  odious  an  auxiliary 
of  a  despotic)  administration. 

The  offences  principally  cognizable  in  this  court  Mr^tt 
forgery,  perjury,  riot,  maintenance,  frauds  libel,  and  con- 
spiracy.t  But,  besides  these,  every  misdemeanor  came  within 
the  proper  scope  of  its  inquiry ;  those  especially  of  public  im^* 
portance,  and  for  which  the  law,  as  then  understood,  had 
provided  no  sufficient  punishment.  For  the  judges  intep* 
preted  the  law  in  early  times  with  too  gretit  narrowness  and 
timidity  j  defects  which,  on  the  one  hand^  raised  'up  th^ 
orer-ruling  authority  of  the  court  of  chancery,  as  the  neces** 
Mltj  means  of  redress  to  the  civil  suitor  who  found  die  gatel 
Of  justice  barred  against  him  by  technical  pedantry ;  and  on 
the  other,  brought  this  usufpation  and  tyranny  of  the  fttar* 
diamber  upon  die  kingdom  by  an  absurd  scrupulosity  abont 
punishing  manifest  offences  IkgaiilSt  the  public  good*  Thus 
Corruption,  breach  of  trust,  and  malfeasance  in  public  afl^ rs, 
or  attempts  to  commit  felony,  seem  to  have  been  tedconed 
not  indictable  at  common  law,  and  toitte  in  CcmSequence  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  star-chamber,  t  In  olher  cases  its  jiiria- 
diction  was  merely  concurrent ;  but  the  greater  certainty  of 
conviction,  and  the  greatet*  severity  of  punishment,  rendered 
it  incomparably  more  formidable  than  the  ordinary  bendies 
of  justice.  Tlie  law  of  libel  grew  up  in  this  unwholesome 
atthospher^,  and  was  moulded  by  the  plastic  hands  of  succes- 
sive judges  and  attorneys-general*  Prosecutions  of  diis  kitid» 
according  to  tludson^  began  to  be  more  frequent  from  tiie 
last  years  of  Elizabeth,  when  C!oke  was  attorney-general ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  interpretation  they 
received.    To  hear  a  libel  sung  or  read,  says  that  writer,  and 


*  p.  62.     Lord  Bacon  obflerres,  thftt  present,  fet  not  too  often."    James  -^ 

the  council  in  hia  time  did  not  meddle  too  often  present,  and  took  One  well. 

with  metrm  and  tuuM  as  formerly  $  and  known  eriminal  proeeedfaiff,  that  agaimt 

that  sneh  causes  ought  not  to  be  enter-  sir  Thomas  Lake  and hblimily,  entirely 

tained.    Vol  I  720. ;  vol.  ii.  208.    **  The  into  his  own  hands, 
king,**  he  says,  **  should  be  sometuasea        f  P.  62.  |  P.  loe. 
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to  laugh  at  it,  and  make  merriment  with  it,  has  ever  been 
held  a  publication  in  law.  The  gross  error  that  it  is  not  a 
libel  if  it  be  true,  has  long  since,  he  adds,  been  exploded  out 
of  this  eourt.  * 

Among  the  exertions  of  authority  practised  in  the  star* 
dbamber  which  no  positive  law  could  be  brought  to  warrant, 
he  enumerates  '^punishments  of  breach  of  proclamations  before 
they  have  the  strength  of  ao  act  of  parliament ;  which  this 
eourt  hath  stretched  as  far  as  ever  any  act  of  parliament  did. 
As  in  the  41st  of  Elizabeth,  builders  of  houses  in  London  were 
sentenced,  and  th^  houses  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  materials  to  be  distributed  to  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
where  the  building  vi^as;  which  disposition  of  the  goods 
soundeth  as  a  great  extremity,  and  beyond  the  warrant  of 
our  laws  ;  and  yet,  surely,  very  necessary,  if  any  thing  would 
deter  men  from  that  horrible  mischief  of  increasing  that  head 
which  is  swoln  to  a  great  hugeness  already.''  t 

The  mode  of  process  was  sometimes  of  a  summary  nature  $ 
the  accused  person  being  privately  examined,  and  his  ex- 
amination read  in  the  cour^  if  he  was  thought  to  have  con- 
fessed sufBcinit  to  deserve  sentence,  it  was  immediately 
awarded  without  any  formal  ^ial  or  written  process.  But 
the  more  regular  course  was  by  information  filed  at  the  suit 
of  the  attorney-general,  or,  in  certain  cases,  of  a  private 
relator.  The  party  was  brought  before  the  court  by  writ  of 
sabpcsna;  and  having  given  bond  with  sureties  not  to  depart 
without  leave,  was  to  put  in  his  answer  upon  oath,  as  well  to 


*  p.  100.  102.  the  court,  generally  conddeiing  the  great 

t  P.  107.     The  following  case  in  the  growing  evils  and  inconveniences  that 

queen's  reign  goes  a  great  way :  An  in-  continually   breed  and  happen   by  this 

fennation   was   preferred    in   the    star-  new  erected  building  and  divisions  made 

efaamber  against  Griffin  and  another  for  and  divided  contrary  to  her  roajesty*s 

ereedng  a  tenement  in  Hog-lane»  which  said  proclamation!  commit  the  offenders 

be  divided  into  several  rooms,  wherein  to  the  Fleet,  and  fine  them  20^  each ; 

were  inhabiting  two  poor  tenants,  that  but  considering  that  if  the  houses  be 

only  lired  and  were  maintained  by  the  pulled  down,  other  habitations  must  be 

relief  of  their  neighbours,  &c.     The  at-  found,  did  not,  as  requested,  order  this 

torney-general,  and  also  the  lord  mayor  to  be  done  for  the  present,  but  that  the 

and  aldermen,  prayed  some  condign  pu-  tenants  should  continue  for  their  lives 

niduDent  on  Griffin  and  the  other,  and  without  payment  of  rent,  and  the  land- 

tfaat  the  coiirt  would  be  pleased  to  set  lord  is  directed  not  to  molest  them,  and 

down  and  decree  some  general  order  in  after  the  death  or  departure  of  the  te- 

this  and  other  like  cases  of  new  building  nants  the  houses  to  be  pulled   down, 

and  diyision  of  tenements.     Whereupon  Harl.  MSS.  N.  299.  fol.  7. 
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the  matters  contained  in  the  information,  as  to  special  inter- 
rogatories. Witnesses  were  examined  upon  interrogatories, 
and  their  depositions  read  in  court.  The  course  of  proceed- 
ing on  the  whole  seems  to  have  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
chancery.* 

It  was  held  competent  for  the  court  to  adjudge  any  punish* 
Punishmenu  lucnt  short  of  death.  Fine  and  imprisonment  were 
th?sto?.**^  of  course  the  most  usual.  The  pillory,  whipping, 
chamber.  branding,  and  cutting  oflF  the  ears,  grew  into  use  by 
degrees.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIII.,  we 
are  told  by  Hudson,  the  fines  were  not  so  ruinous  as  they 
have  been  since,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  number  of  bishops 
who  sat  in  the  court,  and  inclined  to  mercy ;  **  and  I  can  well 
remember,"  he  says,  ''that  the  most  reverend  archbishop 
Whitgift  did  ever  constantly  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  free 
charter,  that  men  ought  to  be  fined,  salvo  contenemento* 
But  they  have  been  of  late  imposed  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ofience,  and  not  the  estate  of  the  person.  The  slavish 
punishment  of  whipping,"  he  proceeds  to  observe,  ''  was  not 
introduced  till  a  great  man  of  the  common  law,  and  otherwise 
a  worthy  justice,  forgot  his  place  of  session,  and  brought  it 
in  this  place  too  much  in  use."t  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  precedents  for  the  aggravated  cruelties  inflicted  on  Leig'h- 
ton,  Lilburne,  and  others ;  but  instance  of  cutting  off  the 
ears  may  be  found  under  Elizabeth,  t 

The  reproach,  therefore,  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  jurisdiction 
does  not  wholly  fall  on  the  government  of  Charles.  Th^ 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  this  almost  unlimited  aa- 


*  Harl.  MSS.   p.  142,  &e.      It  ap-        ^  ValleDger,  author  of  seditioos  libdi, 

pears  that  the   court   of  star  •chamber  was  sentenced  in  the  queen*8  retga  to 

could  not  sentence  to  punishment  on  the  stand  twice  in    the    pillory,    and   lose 

deposition  of  an  eye-witness  (Rushw.  both  his  ears.     HarL  MSS.  6S65.,  foL 

Abr.   ii.  114.):    a  rule  which   did  not  373.     So  also  the  conspirators  who  ae- 

preyent  their  receiving  the  most  imper-  cused   archbishop    Sandys  of  adultery. 

iect  and  inconclusive  testimony.  Id.  376.     And   Mr.  Pound,   a   Roman 

t  P.  36.  224.  Instead  of  **  the  slavish  catholic  gentleman,  who  had  suffered 
punishment  of  whipping,**  the  printed  much  before  for  his  religion,  was  sen- 
book  has  "  the  slavish  speech  of  whis-  tenced  by  that  court,  in  1603,  to  lose 
pering,**  which  of  course  entirely  alters  both  his  ears,  to  be  fined  lOOOL,  and 
the  sense,  or  rather  makes  nonsense.  I  imprisoned  for  life,  unless  he  dedare 
have  followed  a  MS.  in  the  Museum  who  instigated  him  to  charge  setjeaat 
(Hargrave,  vol.  250.),  which  agrees  with  Philips  with  injustice  in  condemniog  a 
the  abstract  of  this  treatise  by  Rush-  neighbour  of  his  to  death.  Winwood, 
worth,  iL  348.  IL  36. 
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tfaority.     But  doubtless,  as  far  as  the  history  of  proceedings 
in  the  star-chamber  are  recorded,  they  seem  much  more  nu-r 
merons  and  violent  in  the  present  reign  than  in  the  two  pre* 
ceding.     Rushworth  has   preserved  a  copious  selection  of 
cases  determined  before  this  tribunal.     They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  misdemeanors,  rather  of  an  aggravated  nature; 
such  as  disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  assaults  accompanied 
with  a  good  deal  of  violence,  conspiracies,  and  libels.     The 
necessity,  however,  for  such  a  paramount  court  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  powerful  men  no  longer  existed,  since  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  common  administration  of  the  law 
was  sufficient  to  give  redress  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First ; 
though  we  certainly  do  find  several  instances  of  violence  and 
outrage  by  men  of  a  superior  station  in  life,  which  speak  un* 
&vourably  for  the  state  of  manners  in  the  kingdom.     But 
the  o^ect  of  drawing  so  large  a  number  of  criminal  cases 
mto  die  star-chamber  seems  to  have  been  twofold :  first,  to 
inure  men's  minds  to  an  authority  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  crown  than  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and 
less  tied  down  to  any  rules  of  pleading  or  evidence;  secondly, 
to  eke  out  a  scan^  revenue   by  penalties  and  forfeitures. 
Absolutely  regardless  of  the  provision  of  the  Great  Charter, 
that  no  man  shall  be  amerced  even  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
means,  the  councillors  of  the  star-chamber  inflicted  such  fines 
as  no  court  of  justice,  even  in  the  present  reduced  value  of 
moneyy  would  think  of  imposing.     Little  objection  indeed 
seenos  to  lie,  in  a  free  country,  and  with  a  well-regulated 
administration  of  justice,  against  the  imposition  of  weighty 
pecuniary  penalties,  due  consideration  being  had  of  the  ofience 
and  the  criminal.     But,  adjudged  by  such  a  tribunal  as  the 
star-diamber,  where  those  who  inflicted  the  punishment  reaped 
die  gain,  and  sat,  like  famished  birds  of  prey,  with  keen  eyes 
and  bended  talons,  eager  to  supply  for  a  moment,  by  some 
wretch's  rain,  the  craving  emptiness  of  the  exchequer,  this 
scheme  of  enormous  penalties  became  more  dangerous  and 
subversive  of  justice,  though  not  more  odious,  than  corporal 
punishment.     A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Allington  was 
fined  12,000/.  for  marrjringhis  niece.     One  who  had  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined  5000/. ; 
another  for  saying  the  earl  of  Sufiblk  was  a  base  lord,  4000/» 
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to  him,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  king«  Sir  David  Forbes,  for 
opprobrious  words  against  lord  Wentwortfa,  incurred  5000L 
to  the  king,  and  3000L  to  the  party.  On  scmie  soap-boUers, 
who  had  not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  newly^in- 
corporated  company,  mulcts  were  imposed  of  1500^  and 
1000/1  One  man  was  fined  and  set  in  the  pillory  for  en- 
grossing com,  though  he  only  kept  what  grew  on  his  own 
land,  asking  more  in  a  season  of  dearth  than  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  thought  proper  to  give.*  Some  arbitrary  tegolatioiis 
with  respect  to  prices  may  be  excused  by  a  well-intentioiied» 
though  mistaken,  policy.  The  charges  of  inns  and  tavema 
were  fixed  by  the  judges.  But,  even  in  those,  a  cormpt 
motive  was  sometimes  blended.  The  company  of  vintners, 
or  victuallers,  having  refused  to  pay  a  demaml  of  the  lord 
treasurer,  one  penny  a  quart  for  all  wine  drank  in  their 
houses,  the  star-chamber,  without  information  filed  or  defence 
made,  interdicted  them  from  selling  or  dressing  victuals  till 
they  submitted  to  pay  forty  shillings  for  each  tun  of  wine  to 
the  king.t  It  is  evident  that  the  strong  interest  of  the  oourt 
in  these  fines  must  not  only  have  had  a  tendency  to  ag^gravale 
the  punishment,  but  to  induoe  sentences  of  condenuiatiofn  on 
inadequate  proof.  From  all  that  remains  of  proceedings  in 
the  star-chamber,  diey  seem  to  have  been  very  frequently 
as  iniquitous  as  they  were  severe.  In  many  celebrated  in- 
stances, the  accused  party  sufiered  less  on  die  soore  of  any 
imputed  oflPence  than  for  having  provoked  the  malice  of  a 
powerful  adversary,  or  for  notorious  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Cue  or  ^^is^n?  government.  Thvs  Williaras,  bishop  of 
v,*SSSmM  ^^^^^^f  ^^^  l^rd  keeper,  the  favourite  of  king 
James,  the  possessor  for  a  season  of  the  power  that 
was  turned  against  lum,  experienced  the  rancorous  and  im« 
grateful  malignity  of  Laud ;  who,  having  been  brought  fer«> 
ward  by  Williams  into  the  favour  of  the  court,  not  only  sap* 


♦  The  scarcity  must  hare  been  yeiy  to  prohibit  them  to  dress  meat;  -,,-«^ 

great  this  season  (1631),  tot  he  reftised  wbat  was  required  of  them,  a  half)>enn7 

8^  18«.  for  the  quarter  of  rye.     Rush-  a  quart  for  French  wine,  and  m  pcaoy 

worth,  ii.  110.     ^  for  sack  and  other  richer  wiBe%  for  the 

t  Rushworth,  iL  340.  Garrard, the  cor-  king:  the  gentlemen  vintners  grev  sul- 

respondent  of  Wentworth,  who  sent  him  len,  and  would  not  gire  it,  lo  they  arv 

all  London  news,  writes  about  this:  **  The  all  well  enough  senred.**     Strafibnl  Let» 

attorney-general  hath  sent  to  all  tayems  ters,  i  507. 
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E^  ated  by  his  iatrigues,  aqd  incensed  the  king^s  niind  i^gainst 
hene&etor,  but  harassed  his  retiriement  by  repealed  per* 
aecoticms.  *  It  will  8uj£(^ntly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  tnes^ 
times  to  noention  thi^t  the  sole  offepee  imputed  to  the  bishop 
of  Lioeote  i«  the  last  inforioation  against  him  iii  the  star- 
chamber  wasy  that  he  had  received  certain  letters  firp^i  on^ 
OsbaUliston,  master  of  Westminster  school,  wherein  ^me 
eontemptuoua  nickname  was  used  to  denote  lliaud.  f  It  dj4 
not  appear  that  Williams  h^  ever  divulged  these  letters. 
But  it  ¥iras  held  that  the  oo^eealment  of  a  libellous  letter  waa 
i  high  inisdemeaiu»r»  Williams  was  therefore  adjudged  to 
pay  50001.  to  the  king,  mi  3000/.  to  the  i^rchbjshop,  tp 
be  imprisoned  dnring  pleasure,  ^jotd  to  i^ake  a  submission ; 
Osbaldiston  to  pay  a  ^1  heavier  fine,  to  be  deprive^  of  all 
lus  benefioea,  to  be  imprisoned  a^d  make  ^^bpii^edon ;  and 
moreover  to  stand  in  the  pillory  befpre  his  school  in  Dean's- 
yard,  witii  his  eara  mailed  to  it*  This  ^i^^  had  this  good 
fortune  to  conceal  himself;  but  the  bishop  ^  jLin(^lo,  re- 
fusing to  oaeke  the  required  apology,  lay  abpot  three  year^ 
m  the  Tower,  till  rc^^ased  at  the  beginnpg  of  the  loi^ 
t^liamcyit* 

It  might  detfUQ  me  too  long  to  dwell  particuJbarly  on  iim 
panishments  i^^Sifi^  by  th(9  court  of  atar-chamber  in  thiip 
reign.  Sudi  hi^rians  as  have  piot  written  in  order  to  pair 
liate  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  aQ4  especially  ^ushwor|;h,  wil) 
famish  abundant  details,  with  nU  ^o^e  circu^l8t:l^lQes  tbaft 
portray  the  barbaroiis  and  tyr^pinical  spirit  of  those  who 
composed  that  tribunal.  Two  lor  three  instances  are  so  celer 
bnite4  tbatt  I  cannot  pa$s  them  over.  Leighton,  a  Scot^ 
divine,  having  published  an  angry  libel  against  the  hierarchy, 
was  sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipped  at  Westminster  and 
set  in  the  pillory,  to  have  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  one  ear 
eat  off,  and  one  side  of  his  cheek  branded  with  a  hot  iron, 
to  have  the  whole  of  this  repeated  the  next  week  a);  Cheap- 
side,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet,  t 

*  Uadcet*!  Life  of  WiUiMna.     Riuhi-  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)  obsenres,  that  -he  caniMt 

vorth,  Abr.  iLS15.  etpost.     Brodie,  ii  ilad  io  I^gbtoD*8  book  (vhieh  I  hftre 

363.  never  «een)  the  passage  oonatantly  brought 

t  Osbaldistoii  avore  •thst  be  did  not  forward  by  X«ud*8  apologists*  wherein  he 

■esaLaod;  an  undoubted  pesjury.  is  supposed  to  have  reoommended  i^ 

t  Mr.  Brodie  (Hist,  of  Btk,  Emp.,  Msassinationof  the  bishops.     He  admits 
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Lilburne^  for  dispersing  pamphlets  against  the  bishops,  was 
whipped  from  the  Fleet  prison  to  Westminster,  there  set  in 
the  pillory,  and  treated  afterwards  with  great  cruelty.* 
Case  of  Prynne,  a  lawyer  of  uncommon  erudition  and  a  zeal- 
pr/nne.  ^^g  puritan,  had  printed  a  bulky  volume,  called  His- 
triomastix,  full  of  invectives  against  the  theatre,  which  he 
sustained  by  a  profusion  of  learning.  In  the  course  of  this,  he 
adverted  to  the  appearance  of  courtesans  on  tlie  Roman  stage, 
and  by  a  satirical  reference  in  his  index  seemed  to  range  all 
female  actors  in  the  class.t  The  queen  unfortunately,  six 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  Prynne^s  book,  had  performed 
a  part  in  a  mask  at  court.  This  passage  was  accordingly 
dragged  to  light  by  the  malice  of  Peter  Heylin,  a  chaplain 
of  Laud,  on  whom  the  archbishop  devolved  the  burthen  of 
reading  this  heavy  volume  in  order  to  detect  its  offences.  Hey- 
lin, a  bigoted  enemy  of  every  thing  puritanical,  and  not 
scrupulous  as  to  veracity,  may  be  suspected  of  having  ag* 
gravated,  if  not  misrepresented,  the  tendency  of  a  book 
much  more  tiresome  than  seditious.  Prynne  however  was 
already  obnoxious,  and  the  star-chamber  adjudged  him  to 
stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  to 
lose  both  his  ears,  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  and  to  suffer 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  dogged  puritan  employed  the 
leisure  of  a  gaol  in  writing  a  fresh  libel  against  the  hierar- 
chy. For  this,  virith  two  other  delinquents  of  the  same  class. 
Burton  a  divine,  and  Bastwick  a  physician,  he  stood  again 
at  the  bar  of  that  terrible  tribunal.  Their  demeanour  was 
what  the  court  deemed  intolerably  contumacious,  arising  in 
fact  from  the  despair  of  men  who  knew  that  no  humiliatioa 


indeed,  as  does  Harris,  that  the  book  cropped.     State  Trials,  717.     The  most 

was  violent ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  brutal  and  servile  of  these  courtiers  seems 

punishment?  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Dorset,  though 

*  Rushworth.     State  Trials.  Clarendon  speaks  well  of  him.     He  was 

t  Id.     Whitelocke,  p.  18.     Harris's  also  impudently  corrupt,  declaring  that 

Life  of  Charles,  p.  262.   The  unfortunate  he  thought  it  no  crime  for  a  courtier  thst 

words  in  the  index,  "  Women  actors  no-  lives  at  a  great  expense  in  his  attendance, 

torious   whores,**  cost    Prynne  half  his  to  receive  a  reward  to  get  a  business  done 

ears ;    the  remainder  he  saved  by   the  by  a  great  man  in  fiivour.      Rush.  Abr. 

hangman's  mercy  for  a  second  harvest,  ii.  246.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  tha 

When  he  was  brought  again  before  the  star-chamber  tribunal  was  almost  as  in- 

star-chamber,  some  of  the  lords  turned  &mou8  for  its  partiality  and  corruptioo 

up  his  hair,  and  expressed  great  indigna-  as  its  cruelty.     See  proo6  of  this  in  tfaa 

lion  that  his  ^ars  had  not  been  better  same  work,  p.  241. 
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would  procure  them  mercy.*  Prynoe  lost  the  remainder  of 
his  ears  in  the  pillory ;  and  the  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  them  all  with  extreme  and  designed  cruelty,  which  they 
endured,  as  martyrs  always  endure  suffering,  so  heroically  as 
to  excite  a  deep  impression  of  sympathy  and  resentment  in 
the  assembled  multitude,  t  They  were  sentenced  to  perpe- 
tual confinement  in  distant  prisons.  But  their  departure 
from  London,  and  their  reception  on  the  road,  were  marked 
by  signal  expressions  of  popular  regard ;  and  their  friends 
resorting  to  them  even  in  Launceston,  Chester,  and  Carnar- 
von castles,  whither  they  were  sent,  an  order  of  council  was 
made  to  transport  them  to  the  isles  of  the  Channel.  It 
was  the  very  first  act  of  the  long  parliament  to  restore  these 
victims  of  tyranny  to  their  families.  Punishments  by  muti- 
lation, though  not  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law,  had 
been  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  thus  inflicted  on  men  whose 
station  appeared  to  render  the  ignominy  of  whipping  and 
branding  more  intolerable,  they  produced  much  the  same 
efiect  as  the  still  greater  cruelties  of  Mary's  reign,  in  excit- 
ing a  detestation  for  that  ecclesiastical  dominion  which  pro- 
tected itself  by  means  so  atrocious. 

Hie  person  on  whom  public  hatred  chiefly  fell,  and  who 
proved  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree  than  any  other  character  or 
individual  the  evil  genius  of  this  unhappy  sovereign,  ^^^' 
was  Laud.  His  talents,  though  enabling  him  to  acquire  a 
large  portion  of  theological  learning,  seem  to  have  been  by 
no  means  considerable.  There  cannot  be  a  more  contempti- 
ble work  than  his  Diary  t;  and  his  letters  to  Strafford  display 
some  smartness,  but  no  great  capacity.  He  managed  in- 
deed his  own  defence,  when  impeached,  with  some  ability; 
but  on  such  occasions  ordinary  men  are  apt  to  put  forth  a 
remarkable  readiness  and  energy.  Laud's  inherent  ambition 
had  impelled  him  to  court  the  favour  of  Buckingham,  of 


*  The  intimidation  was  so  great,  that  that  it  excited  general  disapprobation, 

no  counsel  dared  to  sign  Prynne's  plea ;  P.  73. 

yet  the  eourt  refused  to  reeeiye  it  with-  |  [This  has  lately  been  re-published  at 

out  such  signature.     Rushworth,  ii.  277.  Oxford,  1839,  under  the  title,  **  Auto* 

Strafford  Letters,  iL  74.  biography  of  Archbishop  Laud/*  with  a 

t  Id.  85.    Rushw^  895.    State  Trials,  pre&ce,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  its 

Clarendon,  who  speaks  in  a  very  unbe-  celebrated  editor ;  who  has  subjoined  tbt 

coming  manner  of  this  sentence,  admits  **Aet9  of  his  Martyrdom."] 
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Williams,  and  of  both  the  kings  imder  whom  he  lived,  till 
he  rose  to  the  see  of  Gaoterbury  on  Abbot's  death,  in  163S, 
No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  letters, 
and  as  warm  in  friendship  as  in  enmitj.  But  he  had  {daeed 
before  his  eyes  the  aggrandisement,  first  of  the  churcb,  and 
next  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  his  end  and  aim  in  ev<ay 
action.  Though  not  literally  destitute  of  religion,  it  was  so 
subordinate  to  worldly  interest,  and  so  blended  in  his  ooind 
with  the  impure  alloy  of  temporal  pride,  that  he  became  an 
intolerant  persecutor  of  the  puritan  clergy,  not  from  bigotry, 
which  in  its  usual  sense  he  never  dispkyed,  but  aystematie 
policy.  And  being  suifaject,  as  his  friends  call  it,  to  mnoB 
infirmities  of  temper,  that  is,  choleric,  vindietive,  hardb,  and 
even  cruel  to  a  great  degree,  he  not  only  took  a  fHrominent 
share  in  the  severities  of  the  star-chamber,  but,  as  his  oor* 
respondence  shows,  perpetually  lamented  that  ha  was  re- 
strained from  going  further  lengths.* 

Laud's  extraordinary  finvour  with  the  king,  through  which 
be  became  a  prime  adviser  in  matters  of  state,  rendered  him 
aecredy  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  council,  jealous,  aa  minis- 
ters must  always  be,  of  a  dinrchman's  overweening  aacen- 
dancy.  His  faults,  and  even  his  virtues,  coatributed  to  this 
odium.  For  being  exempt  from  the  tiurst  of  lucre,  and, 
though  in  the  less  mature  state  of  his  fortunes  a  mbde  in* 
triguer,  having  become  frank  through  heat  of  temper  and 
self-confidence,  he  discoimteoanoed  all  schemes  to  serve  tiM 
private  interest  of  courtiers  at  die  expense  of  his  master's 
exhausted  treasury,  and  went  right  onward  to  his  object,  the 
exaltation  of  the  church  and  crown.  He  aggravated  the 
invidiousness  of  his  own  situation,  and  gave  an  astonishing 
proof  of  his  influence  by  placing  Juxon,  bishop  of  Liondon,  a 
creature  of  his  own,  in  the  greatest  of  all  posts,  that  of  kwd 


*  Laud*8  character  is  justly  and  fiurly  coat ;  which  notwithstanding  he 
■  drawn  by  May,  neither  in  the  coarse  ca-  far  from  concealing  in  a  subtle  way,  that 
ricature  style  of  Prynne,  nor  with  the  lie  increased  the  envy  of  k  by  inaolence. 
absurdly  flattering  pencil  of  Clarendon.  He  had  few  Tidgar  and  privatie  ▼ices,  aa 
**  The  archbidiop  of  Canterbury  was  a  -being  neither  taxed  of  coTetouancaB,  in- 
main  agent  in  this  fetal  work ;  a  man  :temperance,  or  inoontiaenoe ;  and  in  a 
▼igilant  enough,  of  an  active  or  rather  o  word  a  man  not  altogether  ao  bad  in  his 
a  restless  mind ;  more  ambitious  to  un«  personal  character,  m  unfit  &r  the  state 
dertake  than  politic  to  carry  on ;  of  a  of  England.**  History  of  Pariiamen^ 
disposition  too  fierce  and  cruel  for  his  19. 
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high-treasurer.  Though  Williains  had  latdy  been  lord- 
keeper  of  the  seal,  it  seemed  more  preposterous  to  place  the 
treasurer's  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  churdunan^  and  of  one  so 
little  distinguished  even  in  his  own  profession,  that  the  arch- 
bishop displayed  his  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  council, 
especially  Gottington,  who  aspired  to  it,  by  such  a  recom- 
mendation.* He  had  previously  procured  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  Windebank.  But,  though  overawed 
by  the  king^s  infatuated  partiality,  the  fiu^on  adverse  to  Laud 
were  sometimes  able  to  gratify  their  dislike,  or  to  manifest 
tbeir  greater  discretion,  by  opposing  obstacles  to  his  im- 
petuous spirit. 

Of  these  impe^ments,  which  a  rash  and  ardent  man  calls 
lukewarmness,  indolence,  and  timidity,  he  frequently    j^^ 
complains   in   his   correspondence   with  the  lord-    ^''•*^'*- 
deputy  of  Ireland — that  lord  Went  worth,  so  mudi  better 
known  by  die  tide  of  earl  of  Strafford^  wfaidb  he   only 

*  The    following    entry    tppears    in  Viflhop  of  Norwich ;  and  n  dianoellor  of 

Lttod's  Diary  (March  6.  I6S6):  **  Sub-  the  exebequer.  Dr.  BMicroft,  bishop  of 

day,  WlMiam  Juxon,  lord  bishop  of  Lon-  Oxibrd  :  but  Ihis  comes  only  from  the 

don,  made  lord  Irigh-treasurer  of  Eng-  yoting  fry  of  the  dergy ;  KtUe  credit  is 

Isnd :  no  ohnrehman  had  it  sinee  Henry  given  to  it,  but  it  is  obseryed  tbey  evarm 

VII.*s  time.     I  pray  God  bless  him  to  mightily  about  the  court.*'     The  tone  of 

carry  it  so  that  the  church  may  lave  Ifhese  letters  shows  tliat  lihe  writer  sus* 

faonoinr,  and  the  king  and  the  state  aer-  pected  that  Wentworth  would  not  lie  well 

Tiee  and  contentment  by  it.     And  now,  pleased  at  seeing  a  churchman  set  over 

if  the  ebm-ch  will  not  hold  themselyes  up  his  bead.     But  in  several  of  his  «wn  let* 

voder  God,  I  can  do  do  more.**  ters  be  positiTely  deobres  has  averaion  to 

Thoae  who  were  ht  from  puritanism  the  office,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity. 

could  not  digest  this  stnnge  elevation.  Ambidon  was  less  predominant  in  hia 

Janea   HoweU  writes   to   Wentworth :  lUDd  than  pride,  and  im|MtieBce  of  op- 

**  The   news  that  keeps  greatest  noise  position.    He  knew,  that  as  lord- treasurer 

here  at  this  present,  is  that  there  is  a  new  he  would  be  perpetually  thwarted  and 

lord-treasurer ;  and  it  is  news  indeed,  it  undermined  by  Cottington  and  others  of 

being  now  twice  time  out  of  mind  sinoe  the  council.     They,  on  the  other  hand, 

the   white    robe    and    the    white   ataff  must  have  dreaded  that  such  a  colleague 

marched  together;  we  begin  to  live  ben  might  become  their  master.     Laud  hun- 

iB   the  church  triumphant ;   and   there  self,  in  his  oorreq>ODdenoe  with  Straflbrdt 

wants  but  one  more  to  keep  the  king's  never  throws  out  the  least  hint  of  a  wish 

consciienee»  which  is  more  proper  for  «  that  he  should  succeed  Weston,  which 

cfaurehfluui  than  bis  coin,  to  xnake  it  a  would   have    intorlered  with   his   own 

trinrnvirate."  StrafE  Letters,  L53S.  Gar-  views. 

rard,  another  correspondent,  eKpresses  his  It  must  be  added  that  Juxon  redeemed 

surprise,  and  thinks   Strafford  himself  the  scandal  of  his  appointment  by  an  un* 

or  Cottington,  would  have  done  better :  blemished   probity,  and   gave   so  little 

p.  52a.      And  afterwards,  voL  u.  p.  2.,  offence  in  this  invidious  greatness,  that 

■*  The  clergy  are  so  high  here  since  the  the  long  parliament  never  attacked  biai» 

Jmning  of  the   white  sleeves  with  the  and  he  remained  in  his  palace  at  Fulham 

white  staffs,  that  there  is  much  talk  of  without  molestation  till  1647. 
having  as  secretary  a  bishop,  Dr.  Wren, 
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obtained  the  year  before  his  death,  that  we  may  give  it  him 
by  anticipation,  whose  doubtful  fame  and  memorable  end  have 
made  him  nearly  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  a  reign 
so  fertile  in  recollections.  Strafford  had  in  his  early  years 
sought  those  local  dignities  to  which  his  ambition  prob^ly  was 
at  that  time  limited,  the  representation  of  the  county  of  York 
and  the  post  of  custos  rotulorum,  through  the  usual  channel 
of  court  favour.  Slighted  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
mortified  at  the  preference  shown  to  the  head  of  a  rival 
family,  sir  John  Saville,  he  began  to  quit  the  cautious  and 
middle  course  he  had  pursued  in  parliament,  and  was  reck« 
oned  among  the  opposers  of  the  administration  after  the 
accession  of  Charles.*  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  made 
sheriffs  of  their  counties,  in  order  to  exclude  them  from  the 
parliament  of  1626.  This  inspired  so  much  resentment^ 
that  he  signalised  himself  as  a  refuser  of  the  arbitrary  loan 
exacted  the  next  year,  and  was  committed  in  consequence  to 
prison.  He  came  to  the  third  parliament  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  court  sensible  of  his  power,  and  possibly 
with  some  real  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  But 
patriotism  unhappily,  in  his  self-interested  and  ambitions 
mind,  was  the  seed  sown  among  thorns.  He  had  never  lost 
sight  of  his  hopes  from  the  court ;  even  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation with  Buckingham  had  been  effected  in  16^,  which 
the  favourite's  levity  soon  broke ;  and  he  kept  up  a  dose 
connexion  with  the  treasurer  Weston.  Always  jealous  of  a 
rival,  he  contracted  a  dislike  for  sir  John  E3iot,  and  might 
suspect  that  he  was  likely  to  be  anticipated  by  that  more  dis- 


*  Strafford*8  Letters,  i.  S3,  &e.  The  not  live  to  struggle  through  the  distrenet 
letters  of  Wenturorth  in  this  period  of  his  of  that  profession,  the  character  of  Straf- 
life  shov  a  good  deal  of  ambition  and  re-  lord  is  drawn  from  the  best  authorities^ 
sentment,  but  no  great  portion  of  public  and  with  abundant,  perhaps  excessive, 
spirit  This  collection  of  the  Strafford  candour.  Mr.  Brodie  has  well  pointed 
letters  forms  a  very  important  portion  of  out  that  he  has  obtained  more  credit  Ibar 
our  historical  documents.  Hume  had  the  early  period  of  his  parliamentary  life 
looked  at  them  very  superficially,  and  than  he  desorves,  by  being  confounded 
quotes  them  but  twice.  They  furnished  with  Mr.  WentworUi,  member  for  Ox- 
materials  to  Harris  and  Macaulay  ;  but  ford:  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  Rushworth  has  even 
the  first  is  little  read  at  present,  and  the  ascribed  to  sir  Thomas  Wentworth  the 
second  not  at  all.  In  a  recent  and  de-  speeches  of  this  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the 
aenredly  popular  publication,  Macdiar-  second  parliament  of  Charles,  from  which 
fnid^s  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,  the  it  is  notorious  that  the  former  had  been 
work  of  a  young  man  of  letters,  who  did  excluded. 
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tiDguished  patriot  in  royal  favoars.*  The  hour  of  Went- 
worth's  glory  was  when  Charles  assented  to  the  Petition  of 
Right,  in  obtaining  which,  and  in  overcoming  the  king's 
chicane  and  the  hesitation  of  the  lords,  he  had  been  pre- 
eminently  conspicuous.  From  this  moment  he  started  aside 
from  the  path  of  true  honour  ;  and,  being  suddenly  elevated 
to  the  peerage  and  a  great  post,  the  presidency  of  die  council 
of  the  North,  commenced  a  splendid  but  baleful  career,  that 
terminated  at  the  scaffold.t  After  this  fatal  apostasy  he  not 
only  lost  all  solicitude  about  those  liberties  which  the  Petition 
of  Right  had  been  designed  to  secure,  but  became  their  dead- 
liest and  most  shameless  enemy. 

The  council  of  the  North  was  erected  by  Henry  V III.  after 
the  suppression  of  the  gi'eat  insurrection  of  1536.  It  had  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Yorkshire  and  the  four  more  northern 
counties,  as  to  riots,  conspiracies,  and  acts  of  violence.  It 
had  also,  by  its  original  commission,  a  jurisdiction  in  civil 
suits,  where  either  of  the  parties  were  too  poor  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  a  process  at  common  law ;  in  which  case  the 
council  might  determine,  as  it  seems,  in  a  summary  manner, 
and  according  to  equity.  But  this  latter  authority  had  been 
held  illegal  by  the  judges  under  Elizabeth,  t  In  fact,  the 
lawfulness  of  this  tribunal  in  any  respect  was,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  problematical.  It  was  regulated  by  instructions 
issued  from  time  to  time  under  the  great  seal.  Wentworth 
spared  no  pains  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court.  A 
commission  issued  in  1632,  empowering  the  council  of  the 

*■  Hacket  tells  us,  in  his  elegant  style,  kingdom  was  oppressed.*'  He  proceeds 
that  *'sir  John  Eliot  of  the  west,  and  to  inform  us,  that  bishop  Williams  offered 
sir  Thomas  Wentworth  of  the  north,  to  bring  Eliot  over,  for  which  Wentworth 
both  in  the  prime  of  their  age  and  wits,  never  forgave  him.  Life  of  Williams, 
both  conspicuous  for  able  speakers,  clash-  p.  82.  The  magnanimous  fortitude  of 
ed  so  often  in  the  house,  and  ^cudgelled  Eliot  forbids  us  to  give  credit  to  any 
one  another  with  such  strong  contradic-  surmise  un&vourable  to  his  glory,  upon 
tions,  that  it  grew  from  an  emulation  such  indifferent  authority;  but  several 
between  them  to  an  enmity.  The  lord-  passages  in  Wentworth's  letters  to  Laud 
treasurer  Weston  picked  out  the  northern  show  his  malice  towards  one  who  had 
cock,  sir  Thomas,  to  make  him  the  perished  in  the  great  cause  which  he  had 
king's  creature,  and  set  him  upon  the  first  so  basely  forsaken, 
step  of  his  rising ;  which  was  wormwood  f  Wentworth  was  brought  over  before 
in  the  taste  of  Eliot,  who  revenged  him-  the  assassination  of  Buckingham.  His 
self  upon  the  king  in  the  bill  of  tonnage,  patent  in  Rymer  bears  date  2 2d  July, 
and  then  fell  upon  the  treasurer,  and  de-  1628,  a  month  previous  to  that  event, 
claimed  against  him,  that  he  was  the  ^  Fourth  Inst.  c.  49.  See  also  13  Re- 
author  of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  ports, 'SI. 
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North  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences,  misdemeanors^  snitSt 
debates,  controversies,  demands,  causes,  things,  and  matters 
whatsoever  therein  contained,  within  certain  precincts,  namely, 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Scots  frontier.  They  were  specially 
appointed  to  hear  and  determine  divers  offences,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  star-chamber,  whether  provided  for  by  act 
of  parliament  or  not;  to  hear  complaints  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  stay  proceedings  at  com* 
mon  law  by  injunction ;  to  attach  persons  by  their  seijeant 
in  any  part  of  the  realm.* 

These  inordinate  powers,  the  soliciting  and  procaring  of 
which,  especially  by  a  person  so  well  versed  in  the  laws  and 
constitution,  {^pears  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for 
impeachment,  were  abused  by  Strafford  to  gratify  his  own 
pride,  as  well  as  to  intimidate  the  opposers  of  arbitrary  mea- 
sures. Proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  prosecution  of  sir  David 
Foulis,  in  that  of  Mr.  Bellasis,  in  that  of  Mr.  Maleverer,  for 
the  circumstances  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  more  detailed 
history.t 

Without  resigning  his  presidency  of  the  northern  council^ 
Went  worth  was  transplanted  in  lo3d  to  a  still  more  exten* 
sive  sphere,  as  lord-dqwty  of  Irdaad.  This  was  the  great 
scene  on  which  he  played  lua  part ;  it  was  here  that  he  foond 
•bandant  scope  for  h^  oomi^ding  energy  and  imperioas 
passions.  The  Richelieu  of  that  island,  he  made  it  wealthier 
in  the  midst  of  exactions,  and,  one  might  almost  say,  hi^pier 
in  the  midst  of  oppresaons.  He  curbed  subordinate  tyraxmy; 
but  his  own  left  a  sting  behind  it  that  soon  spread  a  deadly 
poison  over  Ireland.  But  of  his  merits  and  his  injustice 
towards  that  nation  I  shall  find  a  better  occasion  to  speak. 
Two  well-known  instances  of  his  despotic  conduct  in  respect 
to  single  persons  may  just  be  mentioned ;  the  deprivation 

'    *  Kjmet,  xii.  9.   Riuhworth,  ii.  127.  and  liberty  I  find  reigD  in  these  parts,  of 

t  Rushwortb.     Strafford's  Trial,  &c.  observing  a  superior  command  no  ferfher 

Brodie,  ii.  319.     Straff.  Letters,  L  145.  than  they  like  tbemselTe^  and  of  qnes- 

In  a  letter  to  lord  Doncaster,  pressing  tioning  any  profit  of  the  crown,  called 

for  a  severe  sentence  on  Foulis,  who  had  upon  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  which 

been  guilty  of  some  disrespect  to  himself  might  enable  it  to  subsist  of  itself  witb- 

as  president  of  the  North,  'Wentworth  out  being  necessitated  to  accept  of  sudi 

lAiows  his  abhorrence  of  liberty  with  all  conditions  as  others  might  easily  think 

the  bitterness  of  a  renegado ;  and  urges  to  impose  upon  it"   Sept.  1638.    Somers 

the  **  seasonable  correcting  an  humour  Tracts,  iv.  198. 
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and  imprisonment  of  the  lord  ehancellor  Loftns  for  not  obey* 
iDg  an  order  of  the  privy  council  to  make  such  a  settlement 
aa  they  prescribed  on  his  son's  marriage — a  stretch  of  inter* 
ference  with  private  concerns  which  was  aggravated  by  the 
suspected  £Euniltarity  of  the  lord-depaty  with  the  lady  who 
was  to  reap  advantage  from  it  * ;  and,  secondly,  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  by  a  council  of  war  on  lord  Mountnorris,  in 
Strafford's  presence,  and  evidently  at  his  instigation,  on  ac« 
count  of  some  very  slight  expressions  which  he  had  used  in 
private  society.  Though  it  was  never  the  deputy's  intention 
to  execute  this  judgment  of  his  slaves,  but  to  humiliate  and 
trample  upon  Mountnorris,  the  violence  and  indecency  of  his 
conduct  in  it,  his  long  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
after  the  sentence,  and  his  glorying  in  the  act  at  all  times, 
and  even  on  his  own  trial,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  such 
vindictive  bitterness  as  ought,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  to 
prevent  any  good  man  from  honouring  his  memory,  t 

The  haughty  and  impetuous  primate  found  a  congenial 
q>irit  in  the  lord-deputy*  They  unbosom  to  each  comspond. 
c^r,  in  their  private  letters,  their  ardent  thirst  to  S^^d*^ 
promote  l&e  king's  service  by  measures  of  more  ®^^'^* 
eaergy  than  they  were  permitted  to  exercise.  Do  we  think 
the  administration  of  Charles  during  the  interval  of  parliar 


*   Rikshworth,  Abr.  iiL  85.     Claren*  kin^  iovariably  oo  th«  aevere  «nd  arbi- 

doD,  L  S9a  (1826).     The  original  edi-  trary  side,  justified  the  measure,  which 

Iocs  left  o«t  Mime  words,  which  brought  aileiMed  Uie  oourtien :  p.  51S»      Be  it 

tbia  home  to  Stfafford.     And  if  the  case  added  that  the  virtuous  Charles  took  a 

was  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  be>  bribe  of  6O00L  for  bestowing  Mountnor- 

iieve,  I  wtrald  ask  those  who  talk  of  this  ris's  office  on  sir  Adan  Loftus,  not  out  of 

man's  inoocanee,  whether  in  any  civilised  distress  through  the  parsimony  of  parlia- 

country  a  more  outrageous  piece  of  ty-  ment,  but  to  purchase  an  estate  in  Scot* 

tminy  has  baen  committed  by  a  governor  land*     Id.  51 1. 

than  to  cofiapel  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  Hume,  in  extenuating  the  conduct  of 

station  to  change  the  disposition  of  his  Strafford,  as  to  Mountnorris's  trial,  says 

privBia  estate,  beeause  that  governor  ear-  that,  **9maibk  of  th4  irnquU^  of  UU  m^ 

tied  on  an  adulterous  intercourse  with  fence,  he  procured  his  majesty*^  free  par- 

the  daughter-in-law  of  the  person  whom  don  to  Mountnorris."     There  is  not  the 

be  treated  thus  imperiously?  slightest  evidence  to  warrant  the  words 

f  daicndon  Papen,  L  449.  543.  594.  in  italics ;  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
Hiishwortfi,  Abridg.  iiL  43.  Clar.  Hist,  justified  the  sentence,  and  had  mast  ma- 
L  see.  (18S6).  Stmfford  Letters,  i.  497.  nifesUy  procured  it  The  king,  in  return 
et  post.  This  proceeding  against  lord  tt>  a  moving  petition  of  lady  Mount- 
Mountoorris  excited  much  dissatisfiwtion  norris,  permitted  his  release  from  con- 
in  England ;  those  of  the  council  who  finement, "  on  making  such  a  submission 
disliked  Strafford  making  it  a  pretext  to  as  my  lord-deputy  shall  approve." 
invdgfa  against  hit  arrogance.     But  the 


» 
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ments  rash  and  violent  ?  They  tell  us  it  was  over-cautious 
and  slow.  Do  we  revolt  from  the  severities  of  the  star- 
chamber  ?  To  Laud  and  Strafford  they  seemed  the  feeble* 
ness  of  excessive  lenity.  Do  we  cast  on  the  crown  lawyers 
the  reproach  of  having  betrayed  their  country's  liberties? 
We  may  find  that,  with  their  utmost  servility,  they  fell  far 
behind  the  expectations  of  the  court,  and  their  scruples  were 
reckoned  the  chief  shackles  on  the  half-emancipated  pre- 
rogative. 

The  system  which  Laud  was  longing  to  pursue  in  England, 
and  which  Strafford  approved,  is  frequently  hinted  at  by  the 
word  Thorough.  "  For  the  state,"  says  he,  "  indeed,  my 
lord,  I  am  for  Thorough ;  for  I  see  that  both  thick  and  thin 
stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  thorough  alone.'*  •  "  I  am  very  glad  *'  (in 
another  letter)  **  to  read  your  lordship  so  resolute,  and  more 
to  hear  you  affirm  that  the  footing  of  them  that  go  thorough 
for  our  master's  service  is  not  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been.  But 
you  are  withal  upon  so  many  Ifs,  that  by  their  help  you  may 
preserve  any  man  upon  ice,  be  it  never  so  slippery.  As  firs^ 
if  the  common  lawyers  may  be  contained  within  their  ancient 
and  sober  bounds  ;  if  the  word  Thorough  be  not  left  out,  as 
I  am  certain  it  is  ;  if  we  grow  not  faint ;  if  we  ourselves  be 
not  in  fault ;  if  we  come  not  to  a  peccatum  ex  te  Israel ;  if 
others  will  do  their  parts  as  thoroughly  as  you  promise  for 
yourself,  and  justly  conceive  of  me.  Now  I  pray,  with  so 
many  and  such  Ifs  as  these,  what  may  not  be  done,  and  in  a 
brave  and  noble  way  ?  But  can  you  tell  when  these  Ifs  will 
meet,  or  be  brought  together  ?  Howsoever  I  am  resolved  to 
go  on  steadily  in  the  way  which  you  have  formerly  seen  me 
go  ;  so  that  (to  put  in  one  if  too)  if  any  thing  fail  of  my 
hearty  desires  for  the  king  and  the  church's  service,  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine."t  '^As  for  my  marginal  note" 
(he  writes  in  another  place),  "  I  see  you  deciphered  it  well " 
(they  frequently  corresponded  in  cipher),  '^and  I  see  you 
make  use  of  it  too ;  do  so  still,  thorough  and  thorough.  Oh 
that  I  were  where  I  might  go  so  too !  but  I  am  shackled 
between  delays  and  uncertainties  ;  you  have  a  g^eat  deal  of 

*  Strafford  Letters,  i.  111.  f  P.  155. 
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honour  here  for  your  proceedings ;  go  on  a  Grod's  name/' 
"  I  have  done/*  he  says  some  years  afterwards,  "  with  ex- 
pecting of  Thorough  on  this  side/*  * 

It  id  evident  that  the  remissness  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
joined  in  the  administration,  in  not  adopting  or  enforcing 
sufficiently  energetic  measures,  is  the  subject  of  the  arch- 
bishop's complaint.  Neither  he  nor  Strafford  loved  the  trea« 
surer  Weston,  nor  lord  Cottington,  both  of  whom  had  a 
considerable  weight  in  the  council.  But  it  is  more  difficult 
to  perceive  in  what  respects  the  Thorough  system  was  disre- 
garded. He  cannot  allude  to  the  church,  which  he  absolutely 
governed  through  the  high-commission  court.  The  inade- 
quate punishments,  as  he  thought  them,  imposed  on  the 
refractory,  formed  a  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  his  griev* 
ance.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  aim  of  these  two 
persons  was  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  common  lawyers* 
Some  sort  of  tenderness  for  those  constitutional  privileges, 
8o  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  laws  they  administered, 
adhered  to  the  judges,  even  while  they  made  great  sacrifices 
of  their  integrity  at  the  instigation  of  the  crown.  In  the 
case  of  habeas  corpus,  in  that  of  ship-money,  we  find  many 
of  them  display  a  kind  of  half-compliance,  a  reservation,  a 
distinction,  an  anxiety  to  rest  on  precedents,  which,  though 
it  did  not  save  their  credit  with  the  public,  impaired  it  at 
courti  On  some  more  fortunate  occasions,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  even  manifested  a  good  deal  of  firmness  in  resisting 
what  was  urged  on  them.  Chiefly,  however,  in  matter  of 
*  prohibitions  issuing  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  they  were 
uniformly  tenacious  of  their  jurisdiction.  Nothing  could  ex- 
pose them  more  to  Laud*s  ill-will.  I  should  not  deem  it 
improbable  that  he  had  formed,  or  rather  adopted  from  the 
canonists,  a  plan,  not  only  of  rendering  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction independent,  but  of  extending  it  to  all  civil  causes, 
unless  perhaps  in  questions  of  freehold.t 

*  Strafibrd  Letters,  p.  389.     In  other  tion,  issued  process  from  their  courts  in 

letters  they  complain  of  what  they  call  their   own   names.     By  the  statute  of 

the  lady  Mora,  which  seems  to  be  a  cant  1  £dw.  VI.  c.  2.  all  ecclesiastical  juris- 

word  for  the  inefficient  system  of  the  diction  is  declared  to  be  immediately  from 

rest  of  the  council,  unless  it  is  a  personal  the  crown ;  and  it  is  directed  that  per* 

nickname  for  Weston.  sons  exercising   it  shall  use  the  king*8 

t  The  bishops,  before  the  Reforma-  arms  hx  their  seal,  and  no  other.     This 

VOL.  L  H  H 
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The  presumption  of  common  lawyers,  and  the  difficulties 
they  threw  in  the  way  of  the  church  and  crown,  are  frequent 
themes  with  the  two  correspondents.  "  The  church,'*  says 
Laud,  ^^  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the  common  law, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  or  for  any  man  to  do  that  good 
which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to  do.  For  your  lordship  sees, 
no  man  clearer,  that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much  power 
in  and  over  the  church  will  not  let  go  their  hold ;  they  have 
indeed  fangs  with  a  witness,  whatsoever  I  was  once  said  in  a 
passion  to  have.''  *  Strafford  replies  :  ^^  I  know  no  reason 
but  you  may  as  well  rule  the  common  lawyers  in  England  as 
I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  do,  in 
all  that  concerns  my  master,  at  the  peril  of  my  head.  I  am 
confident  that  the  king,  being  pleased  to  set  himself  in  the 
business,  is  able,  by  his  wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any 
just  and  honourable  action  through  all  imaginary  opposidon, 
for  real  there  can  be  none ;  that  to  start  aside  for  such  panic 
fears,  fantastic  apparitions,  as  a  Prynne  or  an  Eliot  shall  set 


was  rqiealed  under  Mary  ;  but  her  act  i»  cileable  with  the  crown^s  supremacy  over 
itself  repealed  by  1  Jaa  I.  c.  25.  §  48.  aU  causes  under  the  statute  of  Elisabetii; 
This  seems  to  revive  the  act  of  Edward,  since  any  spiritual  censure  may  be  an- 
Tlie  spiritual  courts,  however,  continued  nulled  by  a  lay  tribunal,  the  commission 
to  issue  process  in  the  bishop's  name,  and  of  del^^tes ;  and  bow  this  oui  be  com- 
with  his  seal*  On  some  difficulty  being  patible  with  a  divine  authority  in  the 
made  concerning  this,  it  was  referred  by  buhop  to  pronounce  it,  seems  not  easy 
tlie  star-chamber  to  the  twelve  judges,  to  prove.  Laud,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
who  gave  it  under  their  hands  that  the  have  put  an  end  to  this  badge  of  subor- 
statute  of  Edward  was  repealed,  and  that  dination  to  the  crown.  The  judges  in 
the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Cawdrey*s  case,  5  Reports,  held  a  very 
tliis  respect  was  agreeable  to  law.  Neal,  different  language ;  nor  would  Elizabeth 
589.  Kennet,  92.  Rush.  Abr.  iii.  340.  have  borne  this  assumption  of  the  pie- 
Whitelock  says,  p.  22.,  that  the  bishops  Utes  as  tamely  as  Charles,  in  his  poor- 
all  denied  that  they  held  their  jurisdic-  spirited  bigotry,  seems  to  have  done, 
tion  from  the  king,  for  which  they  were  Stillingfleet,  though  he  disputes  at  great 
liable  to  heavy  penalties.  This  question  length  the  doctrine  of  lord  Coke,  in  his 
is  of  little  consequence ;  for  it  is  still  fifth  Report,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  royal 
true  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ac-  supremacy  before  the  first  of  Eliabeth, 
cording  to  the  law,  enumates  from  the  fully  admits  that,  since  the  statute  of  that 
crown ;  nor  does  any  thing  turn  on  the  year,  the  authority  for  keeping  courts,  io 
issuing  of  process  in  the  bishop^s  name,  whose  name  soever  they  may  be  held,  n 
any  more  than  on  the  holding  courts-  derived  from  the  king.  Vol.  lii.  768.  778. 
baron  in  the  name  of  the  lord.  In  Ire-  This  arrogant  contempt  of  the  lawyen 
land,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  king's  manifested  by  Laud  and  bis  iactbn  of 
name  is  used  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings*  priests  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  graaft  ebureb- 

Laud,  in  his  famous  speech  in  the  star-  men  and  of  the  church  itself by  the 

chamber,  1637,  and  again  on  his  trial,  hands,  chiefly,   of  that  powerful  iMxIy 

asserta  episcopal  jurisdiction  (except  what  they    liad   insulted^    as  Clarendon   bs$ 

is  called  in  foro  eontentioso)  to  be  of  di-  justly  remarked, 
vine  right;  a  doctrine  not  easily  reoon-        *  P.  ill. 
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up,  were  the  meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  that  the  debts 
of  the  crown  being  taken  offy  you  may  govern  as  you  please ; 
and  most  resolute  I  am  that  work  may  be  done  without  bor- 
rowing any  help  forth  of  the  king's  lodgings,  and  that  it  is 
as  downright  a  peccatum  ex  te  Israel  as  ever  was,  if  all  this 
be  not  effected  with  speed  and  ease/'  *  —  Strafford's  indig- 
nation at  the  lawyers  breaks  out  on  other  occasions.  In 
writing  to  lord  Cottington,  he  complains  of  a  judge  of  assize 
who  had  refused  to  receive  the  king's  instructions  to  the 
council  of  the  North  in  evidence,  and  beseeches  that  he  may 
be  charged  with  this  great  misdemeanor  before  the  council- 
board.  ^<  I  confess,"  he  says,  *^  I  disdain  to  see  the  gownmen 
in  this  sort  hang  their  noses  over  the  flowers  of  the  crown."  t 
It  was  his  endeavour  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Yorkshire,  to 
obtain  the  right  of  determining  civil  suits.  *^  I  find,"  he 
says,  '^  that  my  lord  Falkland  was  restrained  by  proclamation 
not  to  meddle  in  any  cause  between  party  and  party,  which 
did  certainly  lessen  his  power  extremely :  I  know  very  well 
the  common  lawyers  will  be  passionately  against  it,  who  are 
wont  to  put  such  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  professions,  as 
if  none  were  to  be  trusted  or  capable  to  administer  justice  but 
themselves ;  yet  how  well  this  suits  with  monarchy,  when 
they  monopolize  all  to  be  governed  by  their  year  books,  you 
in  England  have  a  costly  experience ;  and  I  am  sure  his  ma- 
jesty's absolute  power  is  not  weaker  in  this  kingdom,  where 
hitherto  the  deputy  and  council-board  have  had  a  stroke  with 
them/'t  The  king  indulged  him  in  this,  with  a  restriction 
as  to  matters  of  inheritance. 

The  cruelties  exercised  on  Prynne  and  his  associates  have 
generally  been  reckoned  among  the  great  reproaches  of  the 
primate.  It  has  sometimes  been  insinuated  that  they  were 
rather  the  act  of  other  counsellors  than  his  own.  But  his 
letters,  as  too  often  occurs,  belie  this  charitable  excuse.  He 
expresses  in  them  no  sort  of  humane  sentiment  towards 
diese  unfortunate  men,  but  the  utmost  indignation  at  the 
oscitancy  of  those  in  power,  which  connived  at  the  public 
demonstrations  of  sympathy.  ^*  A  little  more  quickness," 
he  says,  *^  in  the  government  would  cure  this  itch  of  libelling. 

•   P.  173.  I  P.  129.  I  P.  201.     See  also  p.  223. 
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But  what  can  you  think  of  Thorough  when  there  shall  be 
such  slips  in  business  of  consequence?  What  say  you  to 
it,  that  Prynne  and  his  fellows  should  be  suffered  to  talk 
what  they  pleased  while  they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win 
acclamations  from  the  people,  &c.  ?  By  that  which  I  have 
above  written,  your  lordship  will  see  that  the  Triumviri  will  be 
far  enough  from  being  kept  dark.  It  is  true  that,  when  this 
business  is  spoken  of,  some  men  speak  as  your  lordship 
writes,  that  it  concerns  the  king  and  government  more  than 
me.  But  when  any  thing  comes  to  be  acted  against  them, 
be  it  but  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  in  which  lies  the 
honour  and  safety  of  all  justice,  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing 
done,  nor  shall  I  ever  live  to  see  it  otherwise.*** 

The  lord-deputy  fully  concurred  in  this  theory  of  vigorous 
government.  They  reasoned  on  such  subjects  as  cardinal 
Granville  and  the  duke  of  Alva  had  reasoned  before  them. 
**  A  prince,"  he  says  in  answer,  ^*  that  loseth  the  force  and 
example  of  his  punishments,  loseth  withal  the  greatest  part  of 
his  dominion.  If  the  eyes  of  the  Triumviri  be  not  sealed  so 
close  as  they  ought,  they  may  perchance  spy  us  out  a  shrewd 
turn,  when  we  least  expect  it.  I  fear  we  are  hugely  mistaken, 
and  misapply  our  charity  thus  pitying  of  them,  where  we 
should  indeed  much  rather  pity  ourselves.  It  is  strange  in* 
deed,"  he  observes  in  another  place,  ^^  to  see  the  frenzy  which 
possesseth  the  vulgar  now-a-days,  and  that  the  just  displea- 
sure and  chastisement  of  a  state  should  produce  greater  esti* 
mation,  nay  reverence,  to  persons  of  no  consideration  either 
for  life  or  learning,  than  the  greatest  and  highest  trust  and 
employments  shall  be  able  to  procure  for  others  of  unspotted 
conversation,  of  most  eminent  virtues  and  deepest  know- 
ledge :  a  grievous  and  overspreading  leprosy !  but  where 
you  mention  a  remedy,  sure  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  hand  of 
every  physician ;  the  cure  under  God  must  be  wrought  by 
one  ^sculapius  alone,  and  that  in  my  weak  judgment  to  be 
effected  rather  by  corrosives  than  lenitives :  less  than  Tho- 
rough will  not  overcome  it ;  there  is  a  cancerous  malignity 
in  it,  which  must  be  cut  forth,  which  long  since  rejected  aQ 
other  means,  and  therefore  to  God  and  him  I  leave  it."t 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  100.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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The  honourable  reputation  that  Strafford  had  earned  be- 
fore his  apostasy  stood  principally  on  two  grounds ;  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  money  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  and  his  exertions  in  the  Petition  of  Right 
which  declared  every  such  exaction  to  be  contrary  to  law. 
If  any  therefore  be  inclined  to  palliate  his  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings and  principles  in  the  executive  administration,  his  virtue 
will  be  brought  to  a  test  in  the  business  of  ship-money.  If  he 
shall  be  found  to  have  given  countenance  and  support  to  that 
measure,  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  pretence  to  integrity  or 
patriotism.  But  of  this  there  are  decisive  proofs.  He  not 
only  made  every  exertion  to  enforce  its  payment  in  York- 
shire during  the  years  1639  and  1640,  for  which  the  pecu- 
liar dangers  of  that  time  might  furnish  some  apology,  but 
long  before,  in  his  correspondence  with  Laud,  speaks  thus  of 
Mr.  Hampden,  deploring,  it  seems,  the  supineness  that  had 
permitted  him  to  dispute  the  crown's  claim  with  impunity. 
<'  Mr.  Hampden  is  a  great  brother  [i.  e.  a  puritan],  and 
the  very  genius  of  that  people  leads  them  always  to  oppose, 
as  well  civilly  as  ecclesiastically,  all  that  ever  authority  or- 
dains for  them ;  but  in  good  faith,  were  they  right  served, 
they  should  be  whipt  home  into  their  right  wits,  and  much 
beholden  they  should  be  to  any  one  that  would  thoroughly 
take  pains  with  them  in  that  kind."*  <<  In  truth  I  still  wish, 
and  take  it  also  to  be  a  very  charitable  one,  Mr.  H.  and 
others  to  his  likeness  were  well  whipt  into  their  right  senses ; 
if  that  the  rod  be  so  used  as  that  it  smarts  not,  I  am  the  more 
sorry/*  t 

Hutton,  one  of  the  judges  who  had  been  against  the 
erown  in  this  case,  having  some  small  favour  to  ask  of 
Strafford,  takes  occasion  in  his  letter  to  enter  on  the  subject 
of  ship-money,  mentioning  his  O'vina  opinion  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  the  least  possible  offence,  and  with  all  qualifica- 
tions in  favour  of  the  crown ;  commending  even  lord 
Finch's  argument  on  the  other  side.1:  The  lord-deputy, 
answering  his  letter  after  much  delay,  says,  ^^  I  must  con- 
fess, in  a  business  of  so  mighty  importance,  I  shall  the  less 
regard  the  forms  of  pleading,  and  do  conceive,  as  it  seems  my 

•  P.  158.  t  P-  158.  f  P.  178. 
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lord  Finch  pressed,  that  the  power  of  levies  of  forces  at  sea 
and  land  for  the  very,  not  feigned,  relief  and  safety  of  the 
public,  is  a  property  of  sovereignty,  as,  were  the  crown 
willing,  it  could  not  divest  it  thereof :  Salus  populi  suprema 
lex;  nay,  in  cases  of  extremity,  even  above  acts  of  par- 
liament," &c 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  loan  of  16S6,  for  refusing 
which  Wentworth  had  suffered  imprisonment,  had  been  de- 
manded in  a  season  of  incomparably  greater  difficulty  than 
that  when  ship-money  was  levied :  at  the  one  time  war  had 
been  declared  against  both  France  and  Spain,  at  the  other 
the  public  tranquillity  was  hardly  interrupted  by  some  bicker- 
ings with  Holland.  In  avowing  therefore  the  king's  right  to 
levy  money  in  cases  of  exigency,  and  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
that  exigency,  he  uttered  a  shameless  condemnation  of  his 
former  virtues.  But  lest  any  doubt  should  remain  of  his 
perfect  alienation  from  all  principles  of  limited  monarchy,  I 
shall  produce  still  more  conclusive  proofs.  He  was  strongly 
and  wisely  against  the  war  with  Spain,  into  which  Charles's 
resentment  at  finding  himself  the  dupe  of  that  power  in  the 
business  of  the  Palatinate  nearly  hurried  him  in  1637*  At 
this  time  Strafford  laid  before  the  king  a  paper  of  considera- 
tions dissuading  him  from  this  course,  and  pointing  out  par- 
ticularly his  want  of  regular  troops.  ♦  **  It  is  plain,  indeed,** 
he  says,  ^*  that  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges,  declaring 
the  lawfulness  of  the  assessment  for  the  shipping,  is  the 
greatest  service  that  profession  hath  done  the  crown  in  my 
time.  But  unless  his  majesty  hath  the  like  power  declared 
to  raise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the 
crown  seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home,  to  be 
considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  powers.  Yet  this  sure 
methinks  convinces  a  power  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  pay- 
ments for  land  forces,  and  consequently  submits  to  his  wisdom 
and  ordinance  the  transporting  of  the  money  or  men  into 
foreign  states.  Seeing  then  that  this  piece  well  fortified  for 
ever  vindicates  the  royalty  at  home  from  under  the  conditions 
and  restraints  of  subjects,  renders  us  also  abroad  even  to  the 
greatest  kings  the  most  considerable  monarchy  in  Christen- 

•  P.  60. 
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dom ;  seeing  again,  this  is  a  business  to  be  attempted  and 
won  from  the  subject  in  time  of  peace  only,  and  the  people 
first  accustomed  to  these  levies,  when  they  may  be  called 
upon,  as  by  way  of  prevention  for  our  future  safety,  and  keep 
his  majesty  thereby  also  moderator  of  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom, rather  than  upon  the  bleeding  evil  of  an  instant  and 
active  war ;  I  beseech  you,  what  piety  to  alliances  is  there, 
that  should  divert  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path, 
which  leads  so  manifestly,  so  directly,  to  the  establishing  his 
own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent  seating  of  him- 
self and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength,  and  glory,  far  above 
any  their  progenitors,  verily  in  such  a  condition  as  there  were 
no  more  hereafter  to  be  wished  them  in  this  world  but  that 
they  would  be  very  exact  in  their  care  for  the  just  and  mo- 
derate government  of  their  people,  which  might  minister 
back  to  them  again  the  plenties  and  comforts  of  life,  that 
they  would  be  most  searching  and  severe  in  punishing  the 
oppressions  and  wrongs  of  their  subjects,  as  well  in  the  case 
of  the  public  magistrate  as  of  private  persons,  and  lastly  to 
be  utterly  resolved  to  exercise  this  power  only  for  public  and 
necessary  uses ;  to  spare  them  as  much  and  often  as  were 
possible ;  and  that  they  never  be  wantonly  vitiated  or  mis- 
applied to  any  private  pleasure  or  person  whatsoever  ?  This 
being  indeed  the  very  only  means  to  preserve,  as  may  be 
said,  the  chastity  of  these  levies,  and  to  recommend  their 
beauty  so  far  forth  to  the  subject,  as  being  thus  disposed,  it 
is  to  be  justly  hoped,  they  will  never  grudge  the  parting  with 

their  monies 

**  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  where  shall  so  great  a  sum  be 
had  ?  My  answer  is,  procure  it  from  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, and  profitably  for  them  too.  By  this  means  preventing 
the  raising  upon  diem  a  land  army  for  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, which  would  be  by  many  degrees  more  chargeable ; 
and  hereby  also  insensibly  gain  a  precedent,  and  settle  an 
authority  and  right  in  the  crown  to  levies  of  that  nature, 
which  thread  draws  after  it  many  huge  and  great  advantages, 
more  proper  to  be  thought  on  at  some  other  seasons  than 


now.*' 


It  is,  however,  remarkable  that,  with  all  Strafford's  en- 
deavours to  render  the  king  absolute,  he  did  not  intend  to 
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abolish  the  use  of  parliaments.  This  was  apparently  the  aim 
of  Charles ;  but,  whether  from  remains  of  attachment  to  the 
ancient  forms  of  liberty  surviving  amidst  his  hatred  of  the 
real  essence,  or  from  the  knowledge  that  a  well-governed 
parliament  is  the  best  engine  for  extracting  money  from  the 
people,  this  able  minister  entertained  very  different  views.  He 
urged  accordingly  the  convocation  of  one  in  Ireland,  pledging 
himself  for  the  experiment's  success.  And  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  after  praising  all  that  had  been  done  in  it,  **  Happy  it 
were,"  he  proceeds,  "  if  we  might  live  to  see  the  like  in 
England,  every  thing  in  its  season  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
as  necessary  there  be  a  time  to  forget,  as  in  others  to  learn ; 
and  howbeit  the  peccant  (if  I  may  without  offence  so  term 
it)  humour  be  not  yet  wholly  purged  forth,  yet  do  I  conceive 
it  in  the  way,  and  that  once  rightly  corrected  and  prepared^ 
we  may  hope  for  a  parliament  of  a  sound  constitution  indeed  ; 
but  this  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  of  his  majesty's 
excellent  wisdom ;  and  this  time  it  becomes  us  all  to  pray  for 
and  wait  for,  and  when  God  sends  it,  to  make  the  right  use 
of  it."* 

These  sentiments  appear  honourable  and  constitutional. 
But  let  it  not  be  hastily  conceived  that  Strafford  was  a  friend 
to  tlie  necessary  and  ancient  privileges  of  those  assemblies  to 
which  he  owed  his  rise.  A  parliament  was  looked  upon  by 
him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  prerogative.  Hence  he  was 
strongly  against  permitting  any  mutual  understanding  among 
its  members,  by  which  they  might  form  themselves  into  par- 
ties, and  acquire  strength  and  confidence  by  previous  concert. 
"  As  for  restraining  any  private  meetings  either  before  or 
during  parliament,  saving  only  publicly  in  the  house,  I  fully 
rest  in  the  same  opinion,  and  shall  be  very  watchful  and 
attentive  therein,  as  a  means  which  may  rid  us  of  a  great 
trouble,  and  prevent  many  stones  of  ofience,  which  otherwise 
might  by  msdignant  spirits  be  cast  in  among  us.''t  And, 
acting  on  this  principle,  he  kept  a  watch  on  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, to  prevent  those  intrigues  which  his  experience  in 
England  had  taught  him  to  be  the  indispensable  means  of 
obtaining  a  control  over  the  crown.     Thus  fettered  and  kept 

•  VoL  i.  p.  42a  t  Strafford,  p.  246. ;  see  also  p.  S7a 
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in  awe^  no  one  presuming  to  take  a  lead  in  debate  from  un-> 
certainty  of  support,  parliaments  would  have  become  such 
mockeries  of  their  venerable  name  as  the  joint  contempt  of 
the  court  and  nation  must  soon  have  annihilated.  Yet  so 
difficult  is  it  to  preserve  this  dominion  over  any  repre- 
sentative body,  that  the  king  judged  far  more  discreetly 
than  Strafford  in  desiring  to  dispense  entirely  with  their 
attendance. 

Tlie  passages  which  I  have  thus  largely  quoted  will,  I 
trust,  leave  no  doubt  in  any  reader's  mind  that  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  party  in  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.  For  here  are  not,  as 
on  his  trial,  accusations  of  words  spoken  in  heat,  uncertain 
as  to  proof,  and  of  ambiguous  interpretation  ;  nor  of  actions 
variously  reported,  and  capable  of  some  explanation ;  but  the 
sincere  unbosoming  of  the  heart  in  letters  never  designed  to 
come  to  light.  And  if  we  reflect  upon  this  man's  cool- 
blooded  apostasy  on  the  first  lure  to  his  ambition,  and  on  his 
splendid  abilities,  which  enhanced  the  guilt  of  that  desertion, 
we  must  feel  some  indignation  at  those  who  have  palliated  all 
his  iniquities,  and  even  ennobled  his  memory  with  the  attri- 
butes of  patriot  heroism.  Great  he  surely  was,  since  that 
epithet  can  never  be  denied  without  paradox  to  so  much  com^ 
prehension  of  mind,  such  ardour  and  energy,  such  courage 
and  eloquence ;  those  commanding  qualities  of  soul,  which, 
impressed  upon  his  dark  and  stern  countenance,  struck  his 
contemporaries  with  mingled  awe  and  hate,  and  still  live  in 
the  unfading  colours  of  Vandyke.*  But  it  may  be  reckoned 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  distrusting  any  one's  attachment  to 
the  English  constitution,  that  he  reveres  the  name  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford. 

It  was  perfectly  consonant  to  Laud's  temper  and  principles 
of  government  to  extirpate,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  conduct  of 
lurking  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Anglican  church.  cCrch  pro! 
But  the  course  he  followed  could  in  nature  have  no  pununt.'' 
other  tendency  than  to  give  them  nourishment.     His  prede« 

*  The  un&TOurable  physiognomy  of  May   says,   they   were  all  on  his  side. 

Strafford  is  noticed  by  writers  of  that  The  portraits  by  Vandyke  at  Wentworth 

time.     Somers  Tracts,  iv.  231.     It  did  and  Fetworth  are  well  known;  the  latter 

not  prevent  him  from  being  admired  by  appears  eminently  characteristic, 
the  fiiir  sex,  especially  at  his  trials  where, 
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eessor  Abbot  had  perhaps  connived  to  a  limited  extent  at 
some  irregularities  of  discipline  in  the  puritanical  clergy, 
judging  not  absurdly  that  their  scruples  at  a  few  ceremonies, 
whidi  had  been  aggravated  by  a  vexatious  rigour,  would  die 
away  by  degrees,  and  yield  to  that  centripetal  force,  that 
moral  attraction  towards  uniformity  and  obedience  to  custom, 
which  Providence  has  rendered  one  of  the  great  preservatives 
of  political  society.  His  hatred  to  popery  and  zeal  for  Cal- 
vinism, which  undoubtedly  were  narrow  and  intolerant,  as 
well  as  his  avowed  disapprobation  of  those  churchmen  who 
preached  up  arbitrary  power,  gained  for  this  prelate  the 
favour  of  the  party  denominated  puritan.  In  all  these  respects, 
no  man  could  be  more  opposed  to  Abbot  than  his  successor. 
Besides  reviving  the  prosecutions  for  non-conformity  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  wherein  many  of  the  other  bishops  vied 
with  their  primate,  he  most  injudiciously,  not  to  say  wickedly, 
endeavoured,  by  innovations  of  his  own,  and  by  exciting 
alarms  in  the  susceptible  consciences  of  pious  men,  to  raise 
up  new  victims  whom  he  might  oppress.  Those  who  made 
any  difficulty  about  his  novel  ceremonies,  or  even  who  preached 
on  the  Calvinistic  side,  were  harassed  by  the  high-commission 
court  as  if  they  had  been  actual  schismatics.*  The  most 
obnoxious,  if  not  the  most  indefensible,  of  these  prosecutions 
were  for  refusing  to  read  what  was  called  the  Book  of  Sports; 
namely,  a  proclamation,  or  rather  a  renewal  of  that  issued  in 
the  late  reign,  that  certain  feasts  or  wakes  might  be  kept, 
and  a  great  variety  of  pastimes  used,  on  Sundays  after  even- 
ing service,  t    This  was  reckoned,  as  I  have  already  observed, 

*  See  the  cases  of  Workman,    Peter  cated  to  the  crown.    Rushworth,  Abr.  iL 

Smart,   &c.   in  the  common   histories:  17.     Neal,  i.  556. 
Rush  worth,    Rapin,    Neal,    Macauiay,        f  This  originated  in  an  order  made  at 

Brodie,  and  even  Hume,  on  one  side ;  the    Somerset  assises    by   chief  justice 

and  for  what  can  be  said  on  the  other,  Richardson  at  the  request  of  the  justices 

Collier,  and  Laud's  own  defence  on  his  of   peace,   for  suppressing  these  feasts, 

trial.     A  number  of  persons,  doubtless  which   bad  led   to  much   disorder  and 

inclining  to  the  puritan  side,  had  raised  profaneness.       Laud    made    the   pnTy 

a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  impropriations,  council  reprove  the  judge,  and  direct  him 

j  which  they  vested  in  trustees  for  the  pur-  to   revoke   the   order.     Keunet,   p.  7I« 

pose  of  supporting  lecturers;  a  class  of  Rushw.  Abr.  ii.  166.     Heylin  says,  the 

ministers  to  whom  Laud  was  very  averse,  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  against 

He  caused  the  parties  to  be  summoned  Richardson*s  order,  which  is  one  of  his 

before  the  star-chamber,  where  their  as-  habitual  falsehoods.     See  Rushw.  Abr. 

sociation  was  dissolved,  and  the  impro-  ii.  167.     I  must  add,  however,  that  the 

priations  already  purchased  were  coniis-  proclamation  was  perfectly  legal,  and  ac* 
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one  of  the  tests  of  puritanism.  But,  whatever  superstition 
there  might  be  in  that  party's  judaical  observance  of  the  day 
they  called  the  sabbath,  it  was  in  itself  preposterous,  and 
tyrannical  in  its  intention,  to  enforce  the  reading  in  churches 
of  this  licence,  or  rather  recommendation,  of  festivity.  The 
precise  clergy  refused  in  general  to  comply  with  the  requi- 
sition, and  were  suspended  or  deprived  in  consequence. 
Thirty  of  them  were  excommunicated  in  the  single  diocese 
of  Norwich ;  but  as  that  part  of  England  was  rather  con- 
spicuously puritanical,  and  the  bishop,  one  Wren,  was  the 
worst  on  the  bench,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  general 
average  fell  short  of  this.* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  detecting  a  latent  bias  in  the 
clergy,  it  is  probable  that  the  high-church  prelates  had  a 
politic  end  in  the  Book  of  Sports.  The  morose  gloomy  spirit 
of  puritanism  was  naturally  odious  to  the  young  and  to  men 
of  joyous  tempers.  The  comedies  of  that  age  are  full  of 
sneers  at  its  formality.  It  was  natural  to  think  that,  by  en* 
listing  the  common  propensities  of  mankind  to  amusement 
on  the  side  of  the  established  church,  they  might  raise  a 
diversion  against  that  fanatical  spirit  which  can  hardly  long 
continue  to  be  the  prevailing  temperament  of  a  nation.  The 
churdh  of  Rome,  from  which  no  ecclesiastical  statesman  would 
disdain  to  take  a  lesson,  had  for  many  ages  perceived,  and 
acted  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  governments 
to  encourage  a  love  of  pastime  and  recreation  in  the  people ; 
both  because  it  keeps  them  from  speculating  on  religious  and 
political  matters,  and  because  it  renders  them  more  cheerful, 
and  less  sensible  to  the  evils  of  their  condition ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  the  opposite  system,  so  long 
pursued  in  this  country,  whether  from  a  puritanical  spirit  or 
from  the  wantonness  of  petty  authority,  has  no  such  grounds 
of  policy  to  recommend  it.  Thus  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  when  the  puritan  party  employed  their  authority  in  pro- 

eording  to  the  spirit  of  the  late  act,  *  Neal,  569.  Rosh worth,  Ahr.  iL  166. 

1  Car.  I.  c  ].,  for  the  observance  of  the  Collier,  758.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  24], 

Lord^s  day.    It  has  been  rather  misrepre-  290.     The    last  writer  extenuates   the 

sented  by  those  who  have  not  attended  persecution  by  Wren  ;  but  it  is  evident 

to  its  limitations,  as  Neal  and  Mr.  Brodie.  by  his  own  account  that  no  suspension 

Dr.  Lingard,   ix.   422.,  has  stated  the  or  censure  was  taken  off  till  the  party 

matter  rightly.  conformed  and  read  the  declaration. 
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scribing*  all  diversions,  in  enforcing  all  the  Jewish  rigour 
about  the  sabbath,  and  gave  that  repulsive  air  of  austerity  to 
the  face  of  England  of  which  so  many  singular  illustrations 
are  recorded,  they  rendered  their  own  yoke  intolerable  to  the 
youthful  and  gay ;  nor  did  any  other  cause  perhaps  so  ma- 
terially contribute  to  bring  about  the  Restoration.  But  man* 
kind  love  sport  as  little  as  prayer  by  compulsion  ;  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  king's  declaration  was  to  produce  a 
far  more  scrupulous  abstinence  from  diversions  on  Sundays 
than  had  been  practised  before. 

The  resolution  so  evidently  taken  by  the  court,  to  admit  of 
no  half-conformity  in  religion,  especially  after  Laud  had  ob- 
tained an  unlimited  sway  over  the  king's  mind,  convinced  the 
puritans  that  England  could  no  longer  afford  them  an  asylum. 
The  state  of  Europe  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  their 
emigration,  though  many  were  well  received  in  Holland. 
But,  turning  their  eyes  to  the  newly  discovered  regions  be* 
yond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  saw  a  secure  place  of  refuge 
from  present  tyranny,  and  a  boundless  prospect  for  future 
hope.  They  obtained  from  the  crown  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  in  16S9*  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  per* 
sons,  chiefly  or  wholly  of  the  independent  sect,  sailed  with  the 
first  fleet.  So  many  followed  in  the  subsequent  years,  that 
these  New  England  settlements  have  been  supposed  to  have 
drawn  near  half  a  million  of  money  from  the  mother  country 
before  the  civil  wars.*  Men  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  first 
colonists,  and  now  become  hopeless  alike  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  England,  men  of  capacious  and  com- 
manding minds,  formed  to  be  the  legislators  and  generals  of 
an  infant  republic,  the  wise  and  cautious  lord  Say,  the  ac- 
knowledged chief  of  the  independent  sect,  the  brave,  open, 
and  enthusiastic  lord  Brook,  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Hampden, 
ashamed  of  a  country  for  whose  rights  he  had  fought  alone, 
Cromwell,  panting  with  energies  that  he  could  neither  control 
nor  explain,  and  whose  unconquerable  fire  was  still  wrapt  in 
smoke  to  every  eye  but  that  of  his  kinsman  Hampden,  were 
preparing  to  embark  for  America,  when  Laud,  for  his  omu 
and  his  master's  curse,  procured  an  order  of  council  to  stop 

*  Neali  p.  546.     I  do  not  know  bow  he  makes  hU  computition. 
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their  departure.*  Besides  the  reflections  which  such  an  in* 
stance  of  destructive  infatuation  must  suggest,  there  are  two 
things  not  unworthy  to  be  remarked  :  first,  that  these  chiefs 
of  the  puritan  sec^  far  from  entertaining  those  schemes  of 
overturning  the  government  at  home  that  had  been  imputed 
to  them,  looked  only  in  1638  to  escape  from  imminent  ty-» 
ranny ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  views  of  the  archbishop  were 
not  so  much  to  render  the  church  and  crown  secure  from  the 
attempts  of  disaffected  men,  as  to  gratify  a  malignant  humour 
by  persecuting  them. 

These  severe  proceedings  of  the  court  and  hierarchy  became 
more  odious  on  account  of  their  suspected  leaning,  ^^^^^^ 
or  at  least  notorious  indulgence,  towards  popery,  JJSSTto-. 
With  some  fluctuations,  according  to  circumstances  Se?r**Si^'*' 
or  changes  of  influence  in  the  council,  the  policy  of  <^^°' 
Charles  was  to  wink  at  the  domestic  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion,  and  to  admit  its  professors  to  pay  compositions  for 
recusancy  which  were  not  regularly  enforced.t   The  catholics 
willingly  submitted  to  this  mitigated  rigour,  in  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  &r  more  prosperous  days.    I  shall,  of 
course,  not  censure  this  part  of  his  administration,  m^bdnid"' 
Nor  can  we  say  that  the  connivance  at  the  resort  ^' '  *"' 
of  catholics  to  the  queen's  chapel  in  Somerset  House,  though 
they  used  it  with  much  ostentation,  and  so  as  to  give  exces- 
sive scandal,  was  any  more  than  a  just  sense  of  toleration 

*  A  proelamatioD,  dated  May  I.  16S8,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  paid  con- 
reciting  that  the  king  was  informed  that  siderable  sums  by  way  of  composition, 
many  persons  went  yearly  to  New  Eng-  though  less  probably  than  in  former 
land,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  times.  Lingard,  iz.  424,  &c.  note  G. 
ecclesiastical  authority,  commands  that  Weston  is  said  by  Clarendon  to  have 
no  one  shall  pass  without  a  licence,  and  a  offended  the  catholics  by  enforcing  pe- 
testimonial  of  conformity  from  the  mi-  nalties  to  raise  the  revenue.  One  priest 
nister  of  bis  parish.  Rymer,  xz.  223.  only  was  executed  for  religion,  before 
Laud»  in  a  letter  to  Strafford,  ii.  169.,  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament, 
complains  of  men  running  to  New  Eng-  Butler,  iv.  97.  And  though,  for  the 
land,  when  there  was  a  want  of  them  in  sake  of  appearance,  proclamations  for 
Ireland.  And  why  did  they  so,  but  that  arresting  priests  and  recusants  sometimes 
any  trackless  wilderness  seemed  better  came  forth,  they  were  always  discharged 
than  his  own  or  his  friend's  tyranny  ?  in  a  short  time.  The  number  pardoned 
In  this  letter  he  laments  that  he  is  left  in  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  king  is 
alone  in  the  envious  and  thorny  part  of  said  to  have  amounted,  in  twenty-nine 
the  work,  and  has  no  encouragement.  counties  only,  to  1 1,970.     Neal,  604.  — 

t  In  thirteen  years,  ending  with  1640^  Clarendon,  i.  261.,  confirms  the  syste* 

but  4080/.  was  levied  on  recusants  by  matic    indulgence    shown   to  catholics, 

process  from  the  exchequer,  according  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  seems,    reluctantly 

Commons'  Journals,  1  Dec.  1640.     But  and  by  silence^  to  admjit. 
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would  have  dictated.*  Unfortunately,  the  prosecution  of 
other  sectaries  renders  it  difficult  to  ascribe  such  a  liberal 
principle  to  the  council  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  evidently 
true,  what  the  nation  saw  with  alarm,  that  a  proneness  to 
favour  the  professors  of  this  religion,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  religion  itself,  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  conduct  so 
inconsistent  with  their  sjrstem  of  government.  The  king  had 
been  persuaded  in  1635,  through  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
and  probably  of  Laudt,  to  receive  privately,  as  an  accredited 
agent  from  the  court  of  Rome,  a  secular  priest,  named  Pan- 
Minion  of  zaui,  whoso  ostensible  instructions  were  to  efiect  a 
^**°*"°*'  reconciliation  of  some  violent  differences  that  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  of  his 
communion.  The  chief  motive  however  of  Charles  was,  as 
I  believe,  so  far  to  conciliate  the  pope  as  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  had 
long  placed  the  catholic  laity  in  a  very  invidious  condition, 
and  widened  a  breach  which  his  majes^  had  some  hopes  of 
closing.  For  this  purpose  he  offered  any  reasonable  explana- 
tion which  might  leave  the  oath  free  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  infringing  the  papal  supremacy.  But  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  Rome  to  msJce  any  concession,  or  even 
enter  into  any  treaty,  that  might  tend  to  impair  her  temporal 
authority.  It  was  better  for  her  pride  and  ambition  that  the 
English  catholics  should  continue  to  hew  wood  and  draw 
water,  their  bodies  the  law's  slaves,  and  their  souls  her  own, 
than,  by  becoming  the  willing  subjects  of  a  protestant  sove- 
reign, that  they  should  lose  that  sense  of  dependency  and 
habitual  deference  to  her  commands  in  all  worldly  matters, 
which  states  wherein  their  faith  stood  established  had  ceased 
to  display.  She  gave,  therefore,  no  encouragement  to  the 
proposed  explanations  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  even 
instructed  her  nuncio  Con,  who  succeeded  Panzani,  to  check 

*  Strafford  Iietters,  i.  505.  524.,  u.  3.  this  came  from  authority.      The  nev 

57.  primate  made  a  strange  answer  to  the 

t  Heylin,  286.  The  very  day  of  first  application,  which  might  wdl  en- 
Abbot's  death,  an  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  courage  a  second ;  certainly  not  what 
was  made  to  Laud,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  might  have  been  expected  from  a  steady 
Diary,  ^  by  one  that  avowed  ability  to  protestant  If  we  did  not  read  this  in 
perform  it."  This  was  repeated  some  his  own  Diary,  we  riiould  mit  believe  it. 
days  afterwards;  Aug.  4th  and  17th,  The  offer  at  least  proves  that  he  was 
1633.  It  seems  very  questionable  whether  supposed  capable  of  acceding  to  it. 
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the  precipitance  of  the  English  catholics  in  contributing  men 
and  money  towards  the  army  raised  against  Scotland,  in 
1639-*  There  might  indeed  be  some  reasonable  suspicion 
that  the  court  did  not  play  quite  fairly  with  this  body»  and 
was  more  eager  to  extort  what  it  could  from  their  hopes  than 
to  make  any  substantial  return* 

The  favour  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the  antipathy 
that  every  parliament  had  displayed  towards  them,  not  unna- 
turally rendered  the  catholics,  for  tbe  most  part,  asserters  of 
the  king's  arbitrary  power,  t  This  again  increased  the  popu- 
lar prejudice.  But  nothing  excited  so  much  alarm  as  the 
perpetual  conversions  to  their  faith.  These  had  not  been 
quite  unusual  in  any  age  since  the  Reformation,  though  the 
balance  had  been  very  much  inclined  to  the  opposite  side. 
TTiey  became  however  under  Charles  the  news  of  every  day } 
protestant  clergymen  in  several  instances,  but  especially 
women  of  rank,  becoming  proselytes  to  a  religion  so  seduc- 
tive to  the  timid  reason  and  susceptible  imagination  of  that 
sex.  Tliey  whose  minds  have  never  strayed  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  doubt,  vainly  deride  such  as  sought  out  the  beaten 
path  th^  &thers  had  trodden  in  old  times ;  they  whose  tem- 
perament gives  little  play  to  the  fancy  and  sentiment,  want 
power  to  comprehend  the  charm  of  superstitious  illusions,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  conscience  in  the  performance  of  positive 


*  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  44.  It  king's  interpretation  against  what  they 
IS  always  important  to  distinguish  dates,  knew  to  have  been  tbe  intention  of  the 
By  the  year  1639,  the  court  of  Rome  legislature  who  imposed  it.  A  Mr.  Court- 
bad  seen  the  fallacy  of  those  hopes  she  ney,  who  had  written  on  the  latter  side, 
bad  previously  been  led  to  entertain,  that  waa  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  on  pretext 
tbe  king  and  church  of  England  would  of  recusancy,  but  really  for  having  pro- 
return  to  her  fold.  This  might  exasperate  mulgated  so  obnoxious  an  opinion.  P. 
ber  against  him,  as  it  certainly  did  against  S58.  et  alibL  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  p. 
Laud;  besides  which,  I  should  suspect  140.  The  Jesuits  were  much  against  the 
the  influence  of  Spain  in  the  conclaye.  oath,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  threw  all 

f  Prooft  of  this  abound  in  the  first  the  obstacles  they  could  in  the  way  of  a 

▼olnme  of  the  collection  just  quoted,  as  good  understanding  between  the  king  and 

well  as  in  other  books.     The  catholics  the  pope.     One  reason  was  their  appre- 

weie  not  indeed  unanimous  in  the  view  hensicm  that  an  article  of  the  treaty  would 

they  took  of  the  king's  prerogative,  which  be  the  appointment  of  a  catholic  bishop 

became  of  importance  in  the  controversy  in  England ;  a  matter  about  whieti  the 

as  to  tbe  oath  of  all^iance ;  one  party  members  of  that  church  have  been  quar- 

nuintaining  that  the  king  had  a  right  to  relling  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

put  bis  own  explanation  on  that  oath,  but  too  trifling  for  our  notice   in  this 

which  was  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  place.     More  than  half  Panzani's  Me- 

sense  of  parliament ;  while  another  denied  moirs  relate  to  it. 
that  they  could  conscientiously  admit  the 
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rites,  especially  with  privation  or  sufiferingy  the  victorious 
self-gratulation  of  faith  in  its  triumph  over  reason,  the  ro- 
mantic tenderness  that  loves  to  rely  on  female  protection,  the 
graceful  associations  of  devotion  with  all  that  the  sense  or  the 
imagination  can  require,  —  the  splendid  vestment,  the  fra^ 
grant  censer,  the  sweet  sounds  of  choral  harmony,  and  the 
sculptured  form  that  an  intense  piety  half  endows  with  life. 
These  springs  were  touched,  as  the  variety  of  human  character 
might  require,  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Romish  priests,  chiefly 
Jesuits,  whose  numbers  in  England  were  about  ^0  *,  con- 
cealed under  a  lay  garb,  and  combining  the  courteous  man- 
ners of  gentlemen  with  a  refined  experience  of  mankind,  and 
a  logic  in  whose  labyrinths  the  most  practical  reasoner  was 
perplexed.  Against  these  fascinating  wiles  the  puritans  op- 
posed other  weapons  from  the  same  armoury  of  human 
nature ;  they  awakened  the  pride  of  reason,  the  stem  obsti- 
nacy of  dispute,  the  names,  so  soothing  to  the  ear,  of  free 
inquiry  and  private  judgment.  They  inspired  an  abhorrence 
of  the  adverse  party  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  insidious 
approaches.  But  far  different  principles  actuated  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  church  of  England.  A  change  had  for 
some  years  been  wrought  in  its  tenets,  and  still  more  in  its 
sentiments,  which,  while  it  brought  the  whole  body  into  a 
sort  of  approximation  to  Rome,  made  many  individuals  shoot 
as  it  were  from  their  own  sphere,  on  coming  within  the 
stronger  attraction  of  another. 

The  charge  of  inclining  towards  popery,  brought  by  one  of 
our  religious  parties  against  Laud  and  his  colleagues  with 
invidious  exaggeration,  has  been  too  indignantly  denied  by 
another.  Much  indeed  will  depend  on  the  definition  of  that 
obnoxious  word  ;  which  one  may  restrain  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  supremacy  in  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
see ;  while  another  comprehends  in  it  all  those  tenets  which 
were  rejected  as  corruptions  of  Christianity  at  the  Reform- 
ation ;  and  a  third  may  extend  it  to  the  ceremonies  and 
ecclesiastical  observances  which  were  set  aside  at  the  same 
time.      In  this  last  and  most  enlarged  sense,   which  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Panzani,  p.  207.  This  at  360.  There  were  about  180  other 
is  a  statement  by  father  Leander ;  in  regulars,  and  five  or  six  hundred  secuhr 
another  place,  p.  140.,  they  are  reckoned    priests. 
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vulgar  naturally  adopted,  it  is  notorious  that  all  the  innova- 
tions of  the  school  of  Laud  were  so  many  approaches,  in 
die  exterior  worship  of  the  church,  to  the  Roman  model. 
Pictures  were  set  up  or  repaired ;  the  communion-table  took 
the  name  of  an  altar;  it  was  sometimes  made  of  stone; 
obeisances  were  made  to^it ;  the  crucifix  was  sometimes  placed 
upon  it;  the  dress  of  the  officiating  priests  became  more 
gaudy;  churches  were  consecrated  with  strange  and  mys- 
tical pageantry.*  These  petty  superstitions,  which  would  of 
themselves  have  disgusted  a  nation  accustomed  to  despise  as 
well  as  abhor  the  pompous  rites  of  the  catholics,  became 
more  alarming  from  the  evident  bias  of  some  leading  church- 
men to  parts  of  the  Romish  theology.  The  doctrine  of  a 
real  presence,  distinguishable  only  by  vagueness  of  definition 
firom  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was  generally  held.t 
Montagu,  bishop  of  Chichester,  already  so  conspicuous,  and 
justly  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  Romanising  faction,  went  a 


*  Kennet,73.  Harris's  Life  of  Charles,  underwentachangein  the  reign  of  James, 

S2QL    Collier,  772.     Brodie,  ii.  224.  note,  through  Andrews,  Casaubon,  and  others. 

Heal,  p.  572,  &c     Ijaud,  in  his  defence  who  deferred  wholly  to  antiquity.      In 

at  his  trial,  denies  or  extenuates  some  of  fact,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  there 

the  ehari^es.  There  is,  however,  full  proof  can  be  but  two  opinions  neglecting  sub- 

of  all  that  I  have  said  in  my  text.     The  ordinate  differences,  on  this  famous  con- 

frmous  consecration  of  St.  Catharine's  troversy.     It  is  clear  to  those  who  have 

Creed  church  in  1631  is  mentioned  by  attended  to  the  subject,  that  the  Anglican 

Rasfawortb,  Welwood,  and  others.    Laud  reformers  did  not  hold  a  local  presence  of 

said  in  his  defence,  that  he  borrowed  the  Christ's  human  body  in  the  consecrated 

Gerem<xiies  from  Andrews,  who  had  found  bread  itself,  independent  of  the  communi- 

them  in  some  old  liturgy.  cant,  or,  as  the  technical  phrase  was,  extra 

-f-  In  Bishop  Andrews's  answer  to  Bel-  usum :  and  it  is  also  clear,  that  the  divines 

larinine,  he  says :  **  Praesentiam  credimus  of  the  latter  school  did  so.   This  question 

noa  minus  quam  vos  veram  ;  de  modo  is  rendered  intricate  at  first  sight,  partly 

praesentiae  nil  teraere  definimus."     And  by  the  strong  figurative  language  which 

soon  afterwards :   **  Nobis  vobiscum  de  the  early  reformers  employed  in  order  to 

objeeto  convenit,  de  modo  lis  omnis  est.  avoid  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 

De  hoc  est,  fide  firma  tenemus  quod  sit,  pie ;  and  partly  by  the   incautious  and 

de  hoc  modo  est,  ut  sit  Per,  sive  In,  sive  even  absurd  use  of  the  word  real  pretence 

Cum,  sive  Sub^  sive  Trans,  nullum  inibi  to  mean  real  essence ;  which  is  common 

Terbum  est."     I  quote  from  Casaubon's  with  modem  theologians. 

Epistles,  p.  393.      This  is,  reduced  to  [The  phrase  "real  presence"  is  never, 

plain  terms:  We  fully  agree  with  you  I  believe,  used  by  our  writers  of  the  16th 

that  Christ's  body  is  actually  present  in  age,  but  as  synonymous  with  corporal, 

the   sacramental  elements,  in   the  same  and  consequently  is  condemned  by  them. 

seose  as  you  use  the  word ;  but  we  see  Cranmer  calls  it,  "  that  error  of  the  real 

DO    cause  for   determining    the   precise  presence,"  i.  Ixxv.     Jewel  challenges  his 

mode,  whether  by  transubstantiation  or  adversary  to  produce  any  authority  for 

otbcrwiae.  those  words  from  the  fathers.     I  do  not 

The  doctrineofthe  church  of  England,  know  when  it  came  into  use;  probably 

as  eridenoed  by  its  leading  ecclesiastics,  under  James,  or,  it  may  be,  rather  earlier.] 

VOL.  I.  11 
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considerable    length   towards   admitting   the  invocation  of 
saints ;  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  lead  naturally  to  the 
tenet  of  purgatory,  were  vindicated  by  many ;  in  fact,  there 
was  hardly  any  distinctive  opinion  of  the  diorch  of  Rome 
which  had  not  its  abettors  among  the  bishops,  or  those  who 
wrote   under   their  patronage.     TK^  practice   of  auricular 
confession,  which  an  aspiring  clergy  must  so  deeply  regret, 
was  frequently  inculcated  as  a  duty.     And  Laud  gave  just 
offence  by  a  public  declaration,  that  in  the  disposal  of  bene- 
fices he  should,  in  equal  degrees  of  merit,  prefer  single  before 
married   priests.*     They  incurred  scarcely  less  odium  by 
their  dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  by  what  ardent 
men  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  the  protestant  cause,  a 
more  reasonable  and  less  dangerous  theory  on  the  nature  and 
reward  of  human  virtue  than  that  which  the  fanatical  and 
presumptuous  spirit  of  Luther  had  held  forth  as  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  his  Reformation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  English  theologians  were 
less  favourable  to  the  papal  supremacy  than  to  most  other  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  of  the  catholic  church.  Yet  even  this 
they  were  inclined  to  admit  in  a  considerable  degree,  as  a 
matter  of  positive,  though  not  divine,  institution ;  content  to 
make  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  fifth  century  the  rule 
of  their  bastard  reform.  An  extreme  reverence  for  what 
they  called  the  primitive  church  had  been  the  source  of  their 
errors.  The  first  reformers  had  paid  little  regard  to  that 
authority.  But  as  learning,  by  which  was  then  meant  an 
acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  grew  more  general 
in  the  church,  it  gradually  inspired  more  respect  for  itself; 
and  men's  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  came  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  their  erudition,  t     The  sentence  of 


•  Heylin*8  LifB  of  Laud,  p.  218.    He  epitaph  thought  fit  to  employ,  the  crown 

probably  imbibed  this,  like  many  other  of  Tirgimty.     See  Du  Cange  in  ^oe. 

of  his  prejudices,  from  bishop  Andrews,  f  See  Life  of  Hammond,  in  Words- 

whose  epitaph    in   the    church  of    St  worth's  Eccles.  Biography,  toLt.  343.    It 

Sariour's  in  Southwark  speaks  of  him  as  had  been  usual  to  study  divinity  in  com- 

having   received  a  superior  reward   in  pendiums,  diie6y  drawn  up  in  the  ax- 

heaven  on  account  of  his  celibacy ;  coelebs  teenth  century.    King  James  was  a  great 

migravit  ad  aureolam  coelestem.     Biog.  favourer  of  antiquity,  and  prescribed  the 

Britannica.    Aureola,  a  word  of  no  das-  study  of  the  fathers  in  his  Instmetiona  to 

sical  authority,  means,  in  the  style  of  the  Universities,  in  1616. 
popish  divinity  which  the  author  of  this 
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the  early  writers,  induding  the  fifth  and  perhaps  sixth  cen- 
taries,  if  it  did  not  pass  for  infidlihle,  was  of  prodigious 
weight  in  controversy.  No  one  in  the  English  church  seenns 
to  have  contributed  so  much  towards  this  relapse  into  su- 
perstition as  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  man  of 
eminent  learning  in  this  kind,  who  may  be  reckoned  the 
founder  of  the  si^ool  wherein  Laud  was  the  most  prominent 
disciple.* 

A  characteristic  tenet  of  this  party  was,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  that  episcopal  government  was  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  a  Christian  church.t  Hence  they  treated  the 
presbyterians  with  insolence  abroad,  smd  severity  at  home. 
A  brief  to  be  read  in  churches  for  the  sufferers  in  the  Pala- 
tinate having  been  prepared,  wherein  they  were  said  to 
profits  the  same  religion  as  ourselves,  Laud  insisted  on  this 
being  struck  ottt.t  The  Dutch  and  Walloon  churches  in 
England,  which  had  subsisted  since  the  Reformation,  and 
which  various  motives  of  policy  had  led  Elizabeth  to  protect, 
were  harassed  by  the  primate  and  other  bishops  for  their 
want  of  conformity  to  the  Anglican  ritual.  §  The  English 
ambassador,  instead  of  frequenting  the  Hugonot  church  at 
Charenton,  as  had  been  the  former  practice,  was  instructed 
to  disclaim  all  fraternity  with  their  sect,  and  set  up  in  his 
own  chapel  the  obnoxious  altar  and  the  other  innovations  of 
die  faierardiy.il     These  impolitic  and  insolent   proceedings 

*  Andrews  gave  scandal  in  the  queen's  and  others  of  its  leading  positions,  is  so 

reign  by  preaching  at  court,  **  that  con-  much  in  the  teeth  of  Hooker's  £cclesi- 

trition,  without  confession  and  a})solution,  astical  Polity,  that  it  might  pass  for  an 

and  deeds  worthy  of  repentance,  was  not  answer  to  it.     Yet  it  did  not  quite  come 

■uffieient;  that  the  ministers  had  the  two  up  to  the  primate's  standard,  who  made 

keys  of  power  and  knowledge  delivered  him  alter  some  passages  which  looked  too 

nirto  them ;  that  whose  sins  soever  they  like  concessions.    Heylin's  Life  of  Laud, 

remitted  upon  earth,  should  be  remitted  374.     Collier,  789.     One  of  his  offences 

in  heftToi.  —  The  court  is  full  of  it,  for  was  the  asserting  the  pope  to  be  Anti- 

sueh   doctrine  was  not   usually   taught  christ,  which  displeased  the  king  as  well 

there.**     Sidney  Letters,  ii.  185.     Uar-  as  primate,  though  it  had  been  orthodox 

rington  ako  censures  him  for  an  attempt  under  James. 

to  bring  in  auricular  confession.     Nugas  f  Collier,  764.     Neal,  588.     Heylin, 

Antiqoie,  ii.  192.     In  his  own  writings  288. 

against  Perron,  he  throws  away  a  great  §  Collier,  753.     Heylin,  260. 

put  of  what  have  always  been  considered  ||  Clarendon,  iii.  366.      State  Papers, 

the  protestant  doctrines.  i.  338.     **  Lord  Scudamore,  the  English 

f  Hall,  bisbc^  of  Exeter,  a  very  con-  ambassador,  set  up  an  altar,  &c.,  in  the 

aidcrable  person,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Laudean    style.       His    successor,    lord 

Divine  Institution  of  Episcopacy,  which,  Leicester,  spoke  to  the  archbishop  about 

according  to  an  analysis  given  by  Heylin  going  to  Charenton;  and  telling  him^loxd 
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gave  the  foreign  protestants  a  hatred  of  Charles,  which  they 
retained  through  all  his  misfortunes. 

This  alienation  from  the  foreign  churches  of  the  reformed 
persuasion  had  scarcely  so  important  an  effect  in  begetting  a 
predilection  for  that  of  Rome,  as  the  language  frequently 
held  about  the  Anglican  separation.  It  became  usual  for 
our  churchmen  to  lament  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
Reformation  had  been  conducted,  and  to  inveigh  against  its 
principal  instruments.  The  catholic  writers  had  long  de- 
scanted on  the  lust  and  violence  of  Henry,  the  pretended 
licentiousness  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  rapacity  of  Cromwell,  the 
pliancy  of  Cranmer ;  sometimes  with  great  truth,  but  with 
much  of  invidious  misrepresentation.  These  topics,  which 
have  no  kind  of  operation  on  men  accustomed  to  sound  rea^ 
soning,  produce  an  unfailing  effect  on  ordinary  minds. 
Nothing  incurred  more  censure  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  orders,  or  at  least  the  alienation  of  their  endow- 
ments ;  acts  accompanied,  as  we  must  all  admit,  with  great 
rapacity  and  injustice,  but  which  the  new  school  branded 
with  the  name  of  sacrilege.  Spelman,  an  antiquary  of  emi- 
nent learning,  was  led  by  bigotry  or  subserviency  to  compose 
a  wretched  tract  called  the  History  of  Sacrilege,  with  a  view 
to  confirm  the  vulgar  superstition  that  the  possession  of 
estates  alienated  from  the  church  entailed  a  sure  curse  on  the 
usurper's  posterity.     There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that 

Scudamore  did  never  go  thither,  Laad  enemy ;  and  though  he  cannot  for  shame 
answered,  *  He  is  the  wiser.*  Leicester  do  it  in  public,  yet  in  private  he  will  do 
requested  his  advice  what  he  should  do,  Leicester  all  the  mischief  he  can."  Col- 
in order  to  sift  his  disposition,  being  him-  lins's  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  623. 
self  resolved  how  to  behave  in  that  matter.  Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
But  the  other  would  only  say  that  he  left  Laud,  by  those  who  could  not  reasonably 
it  to  his  discretion.  Leicester  says,  he  be  called  puritans,  except  by  such  as  made 
had  many  reasons  to  think  that  for  his  that  word  a  synonym  for  protectant.  It 
going  to  Charenton  the  archbishop  did  would  be  easy  to  add  other  proofs.  Tbe 
him  all  the  ill  offices  he  could  to  the  prosecution  in  the  star-chamber  against 
king,  representing  him  as  a  puritan,  and  Sherfield,  recorder  of  Salisbury,  for  de- 
consequently  in  his  method  an  enemy  to  stroying  some  superstitious  pictures  in  a 
monarchical  government,  though  he  had  church,  led  to  a  display  of  the  aversMMi 
not  been  very  kind  before.  The  said  many  of  the  council  entertained  for 
archbishop,  he  adds,  would  not  counte-  popery,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  arch- 
nance  BlondeFs  book  against  the  usurped  bishop's  bias.  They  were  with  difficulty 
power  of  the  pope.*'  Blencowe's  Sidney  brought  to  condemn  Sherfield,  and  passed 
Papers,  861.  a  sentence  at  last  very  unlike  those  to 
**  To  think  well  of  the  reformed  re-  which  they  were  aocustomed.  Rusli- 
ligion,**  says  Northumberland,  in  1640,  worth.  State  Trials.  Hume  miaepre- 
**  is  enough  to  make  the  archbishop  an  sents  the  caae. 
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the  king  entertained  a  project  of  restoring  all  impropriated 
hereditaments  to  the  church. 

It  is  alleged  by  one  who  had  much  access  to  Laud,  that 
his  object  in  these  accommodations  was  to  draw  over  the 
more  moderate  Romanists  to  the  English  church,  by  extenu- 
ating the  differences  of  her  faith,  and  rendering  her  worship 
more  palatable  to  their  prejudices,*  There  was,  however, 
good  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  same  writer's  account,  that 
some  leading  ecclesiastics  entertained  schemes  of  a  complete 
re-union  t;  and  later  discoveries  have  abundantly  confirmed 
this  suspicion.  Such  schemes  have  doubtless  been  in  the 
minds  of  men  not  inclined  to  offer  every  sacrifice ;  and  dur- 
ing this  very  period  Grotius  was  exerting  his  talents  (whether 
judiciously  or  otherwise  we  need  not  inquire)  to  make  some 
sort  of  reconciliation  and  compromise  appear  practicable,  t 
But  we  now  know  that  the  views  of  a  party  in  the  English 
church  were  much  more  extensive,  and  went  almost  to  an 
entire  dereliction  of  the  protestant  doctrine. 

The  catholics  did  not  fail  to  anticipate  the  most  favourable 
consequences  from  this  turn  in  the  church.  The  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  and  many  other  documents,  contain  remark* 
able  proofs  of  their  sanguine  and  not  unreasonable  hopes. 
Weston  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Cottington,  were  already  in 
secret  of  their  persuasion ;  though  the  former  did  not  take 
much  pains  to  promote  their  interests.  No  one,  however, 
showed  them  such  decided  favour  as  secretary  Windebank, 
through  whose  hands  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  with 
the  court  of  Rome  by  some  of  its  agents.  §  They  exult  in 
the  peaceful  and  flourishing  state  of  their  religion  in  England 
as  compared  with  former  times.     The  recusants,  they  write, 


*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  390.  Windebank,  1633,  to  have  a  ease  of  books 

t  Id.  389.     The  passage  is  very  re-  restored,  that  bad  been  carried  from  the 

marluible,  but  too  long  to  be  extracted  custom-house  to  archbishop    Abbot.  — 

in  a  work  not  directly  ecclesiastical.     It  **  Now  he  is  dead,  I  make  this  demand 

b  rather  ambiguous;  but  the  Memoirs  upon  his  eflfbcts  and  library,  that  they 

of  Panzani  afford  the  key.  may  be  restored  to  me ;  as  his  majesty's 

I  [I  should  now  think  less  favourably  order  at  that  time  was  ineffectual,  as  well 

of  Grotius,  and  suspect  that  he  would  as  its  appearing  that  there  was  nothing 

ultimately   have    made    every   sacrifice,  contraband  or  prohibited.*'      A   list  of 

See  Hist,  of  Literature  of  15th,   16th,  these  books  follows,  and  is  curious.    They 

and  17th  centuries,  vol.  iii.  p.  58.  (first  consisted  of  £nglish   popish   tracts  by 

edition).      1845.]  wholesale,  intended,  of  course,  for  circu- 

5  l*be  Spanish  ambassador  applies  to  lation.     Clar.  State  Papers,  66, 
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were  not  molested ;  and  if  their  compositions  were  enforced, 
it  was  rather  from  the  king's  want  of  money  than  any  desire 
to  injure  their  religion.  Their  rites  were  freely  exercised  in 
the  queen's  chapel  and  those  of  ambassadors,  and,  more  pri- 
vately, in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  The  church  of  England 
was  no  longer  exasperated  against  them ;  if  there  was  ever 
any  prosecution,  it  was  to  screen  the  king  from  the  reproach 
of  the  puritans.  They  drew  a  flattering  picture  of  the  resi* 
piscence  of  the  Anglican  party ;  who  are  come  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  in  some  articles,  and  differ  in  others  rather 
verbally  than  in  substance,  or  in  points  not  fundamental ; 
who  hold  all  other  protestants  to  be  schismatical,  and  confess 
the  primacy  of  the  holy  see,  regretting  the  separation  already 
made,  and  wishing  for  re-union ;  who  profess  to  pay  implicit 
respect  to  the  fathers,  and  can  best  be  assailed  on  that  side** 
These  letters  contain,  no  doubt,  a  partial  representation ; 
that  is,  they  impute  to  the  Anglican  clergy  in  general,  what 
was  only  true  of  a  certain  number.  Their  aim  was  to  inspire 
the  court  of  Rome  with  more  favourable  views  of  that  of 
England,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  a  permission  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  at  least  with  some  modification  of  its  terms* 
Such  flattering  tales  naturally  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Vatican, 
and  contributed  to  the  mission  of  Panzani,  who  was  instructed 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  communicate  more  un- 
biassed information  to  his  court  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  English  priests.  He  confirmed,  by  his  letters,  the  general 
truth  of  the  former  statements,  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  court. 
The  king  received  him  secretly,  but  with  much  courtesy ;  the 
queen  and  the  catholic  ministers,  Cottington  and  Windebank, 
with  unreserved  confidence.  It  required  all  the  adroitness  of 
an  Italian  emissary  from  the  subtlest  of  courts  to  meet  their 
demonstrations  of  friendship  without  too  much  committing  his 
employers.  Nor  did  Panzani  altogether  satisfy  the  pope,  or 
at  least  his  minister,  cardinal  Barberini,  in  this  respect.t 

•  Clarendon  State  Papers,  1 97,  &c.  have  not    been    much    quoted.      It  m 

t  Id.  249.      The   Memoirs  of   Pan-  plain  that  they  were  not  his  own  work. 

nni,   after    furnishing    some    materials  but  written  by  some  dependent,  or  person 

to  Dodd*8  Church  History,  were  pub-  in  his  confidence.     Their  truth,  aa  well 

lifthed    by     Mr.     Berington,    in    1794.  as  authenticity,  appears  to  me  quite  be> 

They  are,  however,  become  scarce,  and  yond  controversy;    they  coincide,  io  a 
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During  the  residence  of  Panzani  in  England,  an  extra«>. 
ordinary  negotiation  was  commenced  for  the  reconciliation  of 
tbe  church  of  England  with  that  of  Rome ;  and,  as  this  fact, 
though  unquestionable,  is  very  little  known,  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  digress  in  taking  particular  notice  of  it*  Winde- 
hank  and  lord  Cotting^on  were  the  first  movers  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  both  calling  themselves  to  Panzani  catholics,  as  in  fact 
diey  were,  but  claiming  all  those  concessions  from  the  see  of 
Rome  which  had  been  sometimes  held  out  in  the  preceding 

nanarkiible  manner,  with  all  our  other  ter,  and  Oiford,  who  are  puritans.     The 

information ;  the  names  and  local  details  latter  are   most  numerous    among  the 

are  particularly  accurate  for  the  work  of  people,  and  are  more  hated  hy  moderate 

a  foreigner;   in  short,  they  contain  no  protestants  than  are  the  catholics.      A 

one  &ct  of  any  consequence  which  there  great  change  is  apparent  in  books  and 

is  reason  to  distrust.      Some  account  of  sermons  compared  with  former  times ; 

them  may  be  found  in  Butler*a  £ngl.  auricular  confession  praised,  images  well 

Catb.  vol.  iv.  spoken  of,  and  altars.    The  pope  is  owned 

A  small  tract,  entitled  **  Hie  Pope's  as  patriarch  of  the  West ;  and  wishes  are 

Noneio,*'  printed  in  1643,  and  said  to  be  eipressed  for  re-union.     Tbe  queen  has 

founded  on  the  information  of  the  Vene-  a  public  chapel  besides  her  private  one, 

tian  ambassador,  is,  as  I  conceive,  derived  where  service  is  celebrated  with  much 

m  some  direct  or  indirect  manner  from  pomp  ;  also  the  ambassadors ;  and  there 

these  Memoirs.     It  is  republished  in  the  are  others  in  London.     The  laws  against 

Somers  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  recusants    are    much    relaxed ;    though 

Mr.  Butler  has  published,  for  the  first  sometimes  the  king,  being  in  want  of 
time,  a  long  and  important  'extract  from  money,  takes  one  third  of  their  incomes 
Panzani*s  own  report  to  the  pope  con-  by  way  of  composition.  The  catholics 
eeming  tbe  state  of  the  catholic  religion  are  yet  molested  by  the  pursuivants,  who 
in  England.  Mem.  of  Catholics,  iv.  55.  enter  their  houses  in  search  of  priests,  or 
He  reckons  them  at  150,000;  many  of  sacred  vessels;  and  though  this  evil  was 
them,  however,  continuing  so  outwardly  not  much  felt  whUe  he  was  in  London, 
to  live  as  not  to  be  known  for  such,  they  might  be  set  at  work  at  any  time, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  first  no-  He  determined  therefore  to  obtain,  if 
biltty.  From  them  the  neighbouring  possible,  a  general  order  from  the  king  to 
catholics  have  no  means  of  hearing  mass  restrain  the  pursuivants ;  and  the  business 
or  going  to  the  sacraments.  Others,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  some  council- 
more  bold,  give  opportunity,  more  or  lora,  but  not  settled  at  his  departure, 
less,  to  their  poorer  neighbours  to  prac-  The  oath  of  allegiance  divided  the  eccle- 
ttse  their  duty.  Besides  these,  there  are  siastics,  the  major  part  refusing  to  take 
otbera,  who,  apprehensive  of  losing  their  it.  After  a  good  deal  about  the  appoint- 
property  or  places,  live  in  appearance  as  ment  of  a  catholic  bishop  in  England,  he 
P'Oteatants,  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  mentions  father  Davenport  or  Sancta 
and  allegiance,  frequent  the  churches,  and  Clara's  book,  entitled  Deus,  Nature, 
speak  occasionally  against  catholics;  yet  Gratia,  with  which  the  king,  he  says, 
in  their  hearts  are  such,  and  sometimes  had  been  pleased,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
keep  priests  in  their  houses,  that  they  appointed  at  finding  it  put  in  the  Index 
may  not  be  without  help  if  necessary.  Expurgatorius  at  Rome.  —  This  book. 
Among  them  he  includes  some  of  the  which  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  was 
first  nobility,  secular  and  ecclcjiiastical,  an  attempt  to  show  the  compatibility  of 
and  many  of  every  rank.  While  he  was  the  Anglican  doctrines  with  those  of  the 
in  London,  almost  all  the  nobility  who  catholic  church ;  the  usual  trick  of  popish 
died,  though  reputed  protestants,  died  intriguers.  See  an  abstract  of  it  in  Still ing- 
eatbolics.  The  bishops  are  protestants,  fleet's  Works,,  vol.  ▼.  p.  176. 
except  four,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Rochea- 
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century.  Bishop  Montag'u  soon  made  himself  a  party. 
Intrigue  of  ^^^  ^^  scveral  interviews  with  Panzani.  He  pro- 
ligu°5ith**°*  fessed  the  strongest  desire  for  a  union,  and  added, 
Pau«ani.       ^y^^^  jj^   ^^^j^g   Satisfied  both   the   archbishops,    the 

bishop  of  London,  and  several  others  of  that  order,  besides 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ;  there  being  no  method 
of  ending  controversies  but  by  recurring  to  some  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  unity.  For  himself,  he  knew  no  tenet  of  the 
Roman  church  to  which  he  would  not  subscribe,  unless  it 
were  that  of  transubstantiation,  though  he  had  some  scruples 
as  to  communion  in  one  kind.  But  a  congress  of  moderate 
and  learned  men,  chosen  on  each  side,  might  reduce  the  dis« 
puted  points  into  small  compass,  and  confer  upon  them. 

This  overture  being  communicated  to  Rome  by  its  agent, 
was,  of  course,  too  tempting  to  be  disregarded,  though  too 
ambiguous  to  be  snatched  at.  The  re-union  of  England  to 
the  catholic  church,  in  itself  a  most  important  advantage, 
might,  at  that  particular  juncture,  during  the  dubious  struggle 
of  the  protestant  religion  in  Germany,  and  its  still  more  pre- 
carious condition  in  France,  very  probably  reduce  its  adherents 
throughout  Europe  to  a  proscribed  and  persecuted  sect.  Pan- 
zani  was  therefore  instructed  to  flatter  Montagu's  vanity,  to 
manifest  a  great  desire  for  reconciliation,  but  not  to  favour 
any  discussion  of  controverted  points,  which  had  always  proved 
fruitless,  and  which  could  not  be  admitted  till  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  holy  see  was  recognised.  As  to  all  usages 
founded  on  positive  law,  which  might  be  disagreeable  to  the 
English  nation,  they  should  receive  as  much  mitigation  as 
the  case  would  bear.  This,  of  course,  alluded  to  the  three 
great  points  of  discipline,  or  ecclesiastical  institution  —  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  the 
eucharistical  cup,  and  the  Latin  liturgy. 

In  the  course  of  the  bishop's  subsequent  interviews,  he 
again  mentioned  his  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  pope's 
supremacy  ;  and  assured  Panzani  that  the  archbishop  was 
entirely  of  his  mind,  but  with  a  great  mixture  of  fear  and 
caution.*     Three  bishops  only,  Morton,  Hall,  and  Davenant, 

*  If  we  may  believe  Heyltn,  the  queen     to  London,  promising  to  be  hts  (HemL 
prevailed  on  Laud  to  use  his  influence     Life  of  Laud,  886. 
with  the  king  that  Panzaiii  might  coma 
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were  obstinately  bent  against  the  church  of  Rome  ;  the  rest 
Hiight  be  counted  moderate.*  The  agent,  however,  took  care 
to  obtain  from  another  quarter  a  more  particular  account  of 
each  bishop's  disposition,  and  transmitted  to  Rome  a  report, 
which  does  not  appear.  Montagu  displayed  a  most  unguarded 
warmth  in  all  this  treaty ;  notwithstanding  which,  Panzani 
suspected  him  of  still  entertaining  some  notions  incompatible 
widi  the  cathoUc  doctrine.  He  behaved  with  much  greater 
discretion  than  the  bishop ;  justly,  I  suppose,  distrusting  the 
influence  of  a  man  who  showed  so  little  capacity  for  a  busi- 
ness of  the  utmost  delicacy.  It  appears  almost  certain  that 
Montagu  made  too  free  with  the  name  of  the  archbishop,  and 
probably  of  many  others ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  popish  party  did  not  entertain  any  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  king's  conversion.  They  expected  doubtless  that,  by 
gaining  over  the  hierarchy,  they  should  induce  him  to  follow ; 
but  he  had  evidently  given  no  reason  to  imagine  that  he  would 
precede.  A  few  casual  words,  not  perhaps  exactly  reported, 
might  sometimes  elate  their  hopes,  but  cannot  excite  in  us, 
who  are  better  able  to  judge  than  his  contemporaries,  any 
reasonable  suspicion  of  his  constancy.  Yet  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  might  at  one  time  conceive  a  union  to  be  more 
practicable  than  it  really  was.  t 

*  p.  S46.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  following  passage,  which  is  not  unde- 
that  he  did  not  mention  Williams ;  but  I  serving  of  notice,  though  she  may  have 
presame  he  took  that  political  bishop's  been  deceived:— "  Le  Roi  Jacques  .  . 
seal  to  be  insincere.  Williams  bad  been,  composa  deux  livres  pour  la  defense  de 
while  in  power,  a  great  favourer  of  the  la  fausse  religion  d*Angleterre,  et  fit  r^- 
toleration  of  papists.  If,  indeed,  a  story  ponse  k  ceux  que  le  cardinal  du  Perron 
told  of  him,  on  Endymion  Porter's  4crivit  contre  lui.  En  defendant  le  men- 
authority,  in  a  late  work,  be  true,  he  was  songe,  il  concut  de  Tamour  pour  la  v^rit^, 
at  that  time  sufficiently  inclined  to  have  et  souhaita  de  se  retirer  de  I'erreur.  Ce 
aecepted  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  made  in-  fut  en  voulant  accorder  les  deux  reli- 
terest  for  it  Bl^ncowe's  Sidney  Papers,  gions,  la  notre  et  la  sienne ;  mais  il 
p.  262.  One  bishop,  Goodman  of  Glou-  mourut  avant  que  d'ex^uter  ce  louable 
cester,wasundoubtedlya  Roman  catholic,  dessein.  Le  Roi  Charles  Stuard,  son 
and  died  in  that  communion.  He  refused,  fils,  quand  il  vint  d  la  couronne,  se 
lor  a  long  time,  to  subscribe  the  canons  trouva  presque  dans  les  memes  senti- 
of  1640,  on  account  of  one  that  contained  mens.  II  avoit  aupr^  de  lui  I'arche- 
a  renunciation  of  popery  ;  but  yielded  at  veque  de  Cantorberi,  qui,  dans  son  coeur 
length  for  fear  of  suspension,  and  charged  ^tant  tres-bon  cathoJique,  inspira  au  roi 
Montagu  with  having  instigated  his  re-  son  maitre  un  grand  d^sir  de  retablir  la 
fusal,  though  he  subscribed  himself;  liturgie,  croyant  que  s'il  pouvoit  arriver 
Kalaon,  i.  371.  Rushw.  Abr.  iii.  168.  k  ce  point,  il  y  auroit  si  peu  de  difference 
Collier,  793.    Laud*s  defence  on  his  trial,  de  la  foi  orthodoxe  k  la  leur,  qu'il  seroit 

t   Henrietta  Maria,  in  her  communi-  ais6  peu  a  peu  d'y  conduire  le  roi.   Pour 

cation  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  has  the  travailler  k  ce  grand  ouvrage,  que  ne 
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The  court  of  Rome,  however,  omitted  no  token  of  civility 
or  good-will  to  conciliate  our  king's  favour.  Besides  ex- 
pressions of  paternal  kindness  which  Urban  lavished  on  him, 
cardinal  Barberini  gratified  his  well-known  taste  by  a  present 
of  pictures.  Charles  showed  a  due  sense  of  these  oourtesieB. 
The  prosecutions  of  recusants  were  absolutely  stopped,  by 
cashiering  the  pursuivants  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
odious  office  of  detecting  them*  It  was  arranged  that  reci- 
procal diplomatic  relations  should  be  established,  and  conse- 
quently that  an  English  agent  should  constantly  reside  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  by  the  nominal  appointment  of  the  queen, 
but  empowered  to  conduct  the  various  negotiations  in  hand. 
Through  the  first  person  who  held  this  station,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  the  king  made  an  overture  on  a 
matter  very  near  to  his  heart,  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  his  imprudent  tampering 
with  Rome  had  beeo  considerably  influenced  by  this  chimerical 
hope.  But  it  was  apparent  to  every  man  of  less  unsound  judg* 
ment  than  Charles,  that  except  the  young  elector  would  re- 
nounce the  protestant  faith,  he  could  expect  nothing  from  the 
intercession  of  the  pope. 

After  the  first  preliminaries,  which  she  could  not  refuse  to 
enter  upon,  the  court  of  Rome  displayed  no  eagerness  for  a 
treaty  which  it  found,  on  more  exact  information,  to  be  em- 
barrassed with  greater  difficulties  than  its  new  allies  had 
confessed.*  Whether  this  subject  continued  to  be  discussed 
during  the  mission  of  Con,  who  succeeded  Panzani,  is  hard  to 

paroissoit  au  roi  d'Angleterre  que  le  r^  d'Anglet.  Hi.  35.     He  says  the  same  of 

tablissement  parfait  de  la  liturgie,  et  qui  Laud,  but  refers  to  Vittorio  Siri  for  an 

est  le  seul  dessein  qui  ait  ^t^  dans  le  opposite  story. 

cceur  de  ce  prince,  Tarcheveque  de  Can-  *   Cardinal  Barberini  wrote  word  to 

torberi  lui  conseilla  de  commencer  par  Panzani,  that  the  proposal   of  W^ade> 

I'Ecosse,  commc  plus  ^loign^e  du  cceur  bank,  that  the  church  of  Rome  riiould 

du  royaume ;  lui  disant,  que  leur  remue-  sacrifice  communion   in  one  kind,   the 

ment  scroit  moins  k  craindre.     Le  roi,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  &c.,  would  never 

avant   que   de  partir,    voulant  envoyer  please;  that  the  English  ought  to  look 

cette  liturgie  en  TEcosse,  Tapporta  un  back  on  the  breach  they  had  made,  and 

soir  dans  la  chambre  de  la  reine,  et  la  their  motives  for  it,  and  that  the  whole 

pria   de   lire  ce  livre,   lui  disant,  qu'il  world  was  against  them  on  tbe  first-men- 

seroit  bien  aise  qu*elle  le  vit,  afin  qu'elle  tioned  points:   p.  173.     This  is  exaetly 

sut  combien  ils  approchoient  de  cr^ance.**  what  any  one  might  predict,  who  knew 

Miim.   de  Motteville,   i.  i242.     A  well-  the  long  discussions  on  the  subject  with 

informed   writer,  however,  snys  Charles  Austria  and  France  at  the  time  of  the 

woH   a  protestant,  and  never  liked  the  council  of  Trent, 
catholic  religion.     P.  Orleans,  Rdvolut. 
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determine ;  because  the  letter's  memoirs,  our  unquestionable 
authority  for  what  has  been  above  related,  cease  to  afford  us 
light.  But  as  Con  was  a  very  active  intriguer  for  his  court, 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  proceeded  in  the  same  kind 
of  parley  with  Montagu  and  Windebank.  Yet  whatever 
might  pass  between  them  was  intended  rather  with  a  view  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  Roman  church,  than  to  promote 
a  reconciliation  with  that  of  England,  as  a  separate  contract- 
ing party.  The  former  has  displayed  so  systematic  a  policy 
to  make  no  concession  to  the  reformers,  either  in  matters  of 
belief,  wherein,  since  the  council  of  Trent,  she  could  in  fact 
do  nothing,  or  even,  as  far  as  possible,  in  points  of  discipline, 
as  to  which  she  judged,  perhaps  rightly,  that  her  authority 
would  be  impaired  by  the  precedent  of  concession  without  any 
proportionate  advantage  ;  so  unvarying  in  all  cases  has  been 
her  determination  to  yield  nothing  except  through  absolute 
force,  and  to  elude  force  itself  by  every  subtlety ;  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  honest  men  on  the  opposite  side  (men,  that 
is,  who  seriously  intended  to  preserve  any  portion  of  their 
avowed  tenets,)  could  ever  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  she  manifested 
some  alarm  at  the  boasted  approximation  of  tbe  Anglicans. 
The  attraction  of  bodies  is  reciprocal ;  and  the  English 
catholics  might,  with  so  much  temporal  interest  in  the  scale, 
be  impelled  more  rapidly  towards  the  established  church 
than  that  church  towards  them.  *^  Advise  the  clergy,''  say 
the  instructions  to  the  nuncio  in  16S9»  *'  to  desist  from  that 
foolish,  nay  rather  illiterate  and  childish,  custom  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  protestant  and  puritan  doctrine ;  and  especially 
this  error  is  so  much  the  greater,  when  they  undertake  to 
prove  that  protestantism  is  a  degree  nearer  to  the  catholic 
faith  than  the  other.  For  since  both  of  them  be  without  the 
verge  of  the  church,  it  is  needless  hjrpocrisy  to  speak  of  it, 
yea,  it  begets  more  malice  than  it  is  worth."  * 

This  exceeding  boldness  of  the  catholic  party,  and  their 
success  in  conversions,  which  were,  in  fact,  less  remarkable 
for  their  number  than  for  the  condition  of  the  persons,  roused 
the  primate  himself  to  some  apprehension.     He  preferred  a 

•  M  Begets  more  malice*' is  obscure — perhaps  it  means  **  irritates  tbe  puritans 
more.*     Clar.  Papers,  iL  44. 
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formal  complaint  to  the  king  in  council  against  the  resort  of 
papists  to  the  queen's  chapel,  and  the  insolence  of  some  active 
zealots  about  the  court.*  Henrietta,  who  had  courted  his 
friendship,  and  probably  relied  on  his  connivance,  if  not  sup- 
port, seems  never  to  have  forgiven  this  unexpected  attack. 
Laud  gave  another  testimony  of  his  unabated  hostility  to 
popery  by  republishing  with  additions  his  celebrated  conference 
with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  a  work  reckoned  the  great  monument 
of  his  learning  and  controversial  acumen.  This  conference 
had  taken  place  many  years  before,  at  the  desire  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  countess  of  Buckingham,  the  duke's  mother. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
anecdote  must  be  aware,  that  nothing  was  more  usual  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  such  single  combats  under  the  eye 
of  some  fair  lady,  whose  religious  faith  was  to  depend  upon 
the  victory.  The  wily  and  polished  Jesuits  had  great  advan- 
tages in  these  duels,  which  almost  dways,  I  believe,  ended 
in  their  favour.  After  fatiguing  their  gentle  arbitress  for  a 
time  with  the  tedious  fencing  of  text  and  citation,  till  she  felt 
her  own  inability  to  award  the  palm,  they  came,  with  her 
prejudices  already  engaged,  to  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
judge ;  and  as  their  adversaries  of  the  English  church  had 
generally  left  themselves  vulnerable  on  this  side,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  success.  Like  Hector  in  the 
spoils  of  Patroclus,  our  clergy  had  assumed  to  themselves 
the  celestial  armour  of  authority ;  but  found  that,  however  it 


*  Heylin,  p.  338.    Laud*8  Diary,  Oct  own  half-way  protestantism,  and  also  of 

1637.     Straiford  Letters,  i.  4'26.     Gar-  ingratiating  himself  with  the  queen,  he 

rard,  a  dependent  friend  whom  StraSbrd  had  for  a  time  gone  along  with  the  tide, 

retained,  as  was  usual  with  great  men,  to  till  he  found  there  was  a  real  danger  of 

communicate  the  news  of  the  court,  fre-  being  carried  farther  than  he  intended, 

quently  descants  on  the  excessive  bold-  This  accounts  for  the  well-known  story 

ness  of  the  papists.     **  Laud,**  he  says,  told  by  Evelyn,  that  the  Jesuits  at  Rone 

vol  iL  p.  74.,  **does  all  he  can  to  beat  spoke  of  him  as  their  bitterest  enemy, 

down  the  general  fear  conceived  of  bring-  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  they 

ing  on  popery.*'     So  in  p.  165.  and  many  and  the  puritans  were  the  chief  obstacles 

other  places.  to  a  re-union  of  the  churches.     Hiere  is 

It  is  manifest,  by  a  letter  of  Laud  to  an  obscure  story  of  a  plot  carried  on  by 

Straflfbrd  in  1638,  that  he  was  not  satia-  the  pope*s  legate  Con  and  the  English 

fied  with  the  systematic  connivance  at  Jesuits  against  Laud,  and  detected  in  1640 

recusancy.      Id.  171.     The  explanation  by  one  Andrew  Haberiifield,  which  some 

of  the  archbishop's  conduct  with  respect  have  treated  as  a  mere  fiction,     Rusb- 

to  the  Roman  catholics  seems  to  be,  that,  worth,  iiu  1232. 
with  a  view  of  gaining  them  over  to  his 
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might  intiinidate  the  multitude,  it  fitted  them  too  ill  to  repel 
the  spear  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  same  furnace.  A 
writer  of  this  school  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  First,  and  in- 
comparably superior  to  any  of  the  churchmen  belonging  to  it, 
in  the  brightness  and  originality  of  his  genius,  sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  varied  talents  wanted  nothing  but  the  con- 
trolling supremacy  of  good  sense  to  place  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  our  literature,  will  furnish  a  better  instance  of  the 
prevailing  bias  than  merely  theological  writings.  He  united 
a  most  acute  and  sceptical  understanding  with  strong  devo- 
tional sensibility,  the  temperament  so  conspicuous  in  Pascal 
and  Johnson,  and  which  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  seek  the 
repose  of  implicit  faith.  ^*  Where  the  Scripture  is  silent," 
says  Browne  in  his  Religio  Medici,  ^*  the  church  is  my  text ; 
where  it  speaks,  'tis  but  my  comment."  That  Jesuit  must 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  his  order,  who  would  have  asked 
more  than  such  a  concession  to  secure  a  proselyte  —  the  right 
of  interpreting  whatever  was  written,  and  of  supplying  what- 
ever was  not. 

At  this  time,  however,  appeared  one  man  in  the  field  of 
religious  debate,  who  struck  out  from  that  insidious  ehniing. 
tract,  of  which  his  own  experience  had  shown  him  ''*'''^- 
the  perils.  Chillingworth,  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed 
something  like  the  same  constitutional  temperament  as  that 
to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  except  that,  the  reasoning 
power  having  a  greater  mastery,  his  religious  sensibility 
rather  gave  earnestness  to  his  love  of  truth  than  tenacity  to 
his  prejudices,  had  been  induced,  like  so  many  others,  to  pass 
over  to  the  Roman  church.  The  act  of  transition,  it  may 
be  observed,  from  a  system  of  tenets  wherein  men  had  been 
educated,  was  in  itself  a  vigorous  exercise  of  free  speculation, 
and  might  be  termed  the  suicide  of  private  judgment.  But 
in  Chillingworth's  restless  mind  there  was  an  inextinguishable 
scepticism  that  no  opiates  could  subdue ;  yet  a  scepticism  of 
that  species  which  belongs  to  a  vigorous,  not  that  which  de- 
notes a  feeble,  understanding.  Dissatisfied  with  his  new 
opinions,  of  which  he  had  never  been  really  convinced,  he 

f>anted  to  breathe  the  freer  air  of  protestantism,  and  after  a 
ong  and  anxious  investigation  returned  to  the  English  church. 
He  well  redeemed  any  censure  that  might  have  been  throwp 
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on  him,  by  his  great  work  in  answer  to  the  Jesuit  Knott, 
entitled  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation. 
In  the  course  of  his  reflections  he  had  perceived  the  insecurity 
of  resting  the  Reformation  on  any  but  its  original  basis,  the 
independency  of  private  opinion.  This,  too,  he  asserted  with 
a  fearlessness  and  consistency  hitherto  little  known,  even 
within  the  protestant  pale ;  combining  it  with  another  prin- 
•ciple,  which  the  zeal  of  the  early  reformers  had  rendercnl 
them  unable  to  perceive,  and  for  want  of  which  the  adversary 
had  perpetually  discomfited  them,  namely,  that  the  errors  of 
conscientious  men  do  not  forfeit  the  favour  of  Grod.  This 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  dread  of  forming  mistaken  judg- 
ments in  religion  runs  through  the  whole  work  of  Chilling- 
worth,  and  marks  him  as  the  founder,  in  this  country,  of 
what  has  been  called  the  latitudiuarian  school  of  theology. 
In  this  view,  which  has  practically  been  the  most  important 
one  of  the  controversy,  it  may  pass  for  an  anticipated  reply 
to  the  most  brilliant  performance  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
History  of  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches ;  and  those 
who  from  a  delight  in  the  display  of  human  intellect,  or  from 
more  serious  motives  of  inquiry,  are  led  to  these  two  master- 
pieces,  will  have  seen,  perhaps,  the  utmost  strength  duu 
either  party,  in  the  great  schism  of  Christendom,  has  been 
able  to  put  forth. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  gained  its  author  the  epithet 
of  immortal,  is  now,  I  suspect  little  studied  even  by  the 
dergy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  tedious,  when  read 
continuously,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
strain  of  reasoning,  and  from  his  method  of  following, 
sentence  by  sentence,  the  steps  of  his  opponent ;  a  method 
which,  while  it  presents  an  immediate  advantage  to  contro- 
versial writers,  as  it  heightens  their  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  adversary,  is  apt  to  render  them  very  tiresome 
to  posterity.  But  the  closeness  and  precision  of  his  logic, 
which  this  mode  of  incessant  grappling  with  his  antagonist 
served  to  display,  are  so  admirable,  perhaps,  indeed,  hardly 
rivalled  in  any  book  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  science,  that 
the  study  of  Chillingworth  might  tend  to  chastise  the  ver- 
bose and  indefinite  declamation  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
day.     His  style,  though  by  no  means  elegant  or  imaginative, 
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bas  much  of  a  nervous  energy  that  rises  into  eloquence. 
He  is  chiefly,  however,  valuable  for  a  true  liberality  and 
tolerance;  far  removed  from  indiiference,  as  may  well  be 
thought  of  one  whose  life  was  consumed  in  searching  for 
truth,  but  diametrically  adverse  to  those  pretensions  which 
seem  of  late  years  to  have  been  regaining  ground  among 
the  Anglican  divines. 

The  latitudinarian  principles  of  Chillingworth  appear  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  his  intercourse  with  a  man, 
of  whose  capacity  his  contemporaries  entertained  so 
high  an  admiration,  that  he  acquired  the  distinctive  appella^ 
tion  of  the  Ever-memorable  John  Hales.  This  testimony  of 
so  many  enlightened  men  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  even  if 
we  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  writings  of  Hales,  though 
abounding  with  marks  of  an  unshackled  mind,  do  not  quite 
come  up  to  the  promise  of  his  name.  He  had,  as  well  as 
Chillingworth,  borrowed  from  Leyden,  perhaps  a  little  from 
Raoow,  a  tone  of  thinking  upon  some  doctrinal  points,  as 
yet  nearly  unknown,  and  therefore  highly  obnoxious,  in  Eng- 
land. More  hardy  than  his  friend,  he  wrote  a  short  treatise 
on  schism,  which  tended,  in  pretty  blunt  and  unlimited  lan- 
guage, to  overthrow  the  scheme  of  authoritative  decisions  in 
any  church,  pointing  at  the  imposition  of  unnecessary  cere- 
monies and  articles  of  faith  as  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
apology  of  separation.  This,  having  been  circulated  in  ma- 
nuscript, came  to  the  knowledge  of  Laud,  who  sent  for 
Hales  to  Lambeth,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his  opinions  on 
that  matter.  Hales,  though  willing  to  promise  that  he  would' 
not  publish  the  tract,  receded  not  a  jot  from  his  free  notions 
of  ecclesiastical  power ;  which  he  again  advisedly  maintained 
in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  now  printed  among  his  works. 
The  result  was  equally  honourable  to  both  parties ;  Laiid 
bestowing  a  canonry  of  Windsor  on  Hales,  which,  after  so 
bold  an  avowal  of  his  opinion,  he  might  accept  without  the 
slightest  reproach.  A  behaviour  so  liberal  forms  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  this  prelate's  history.  It  is  a  proof, 
no  doubt,  that  he  knew  how  to  set  such  a  value  on  great 
abilities  and  learning,  as  to  forgive  much  that  wounded  his 
pride.  But  besides  that  Hales  had  not  made  public  this 
treatise  on  schism,  for  which  I  think  he  could  not  have 
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escaped  the  high-commission  court,  he  was  known  by  Laud 
to  stand  far  aloof  from  the  Calvinistic  sectaries,  having  long 
since  embraced  in  their  full  extent  the  principles  of  £pi8C0- 
pius,  and  to  mix  no  alloy  of  political  faction  mth  the  philo- 
sophical hardiness  of  his  speculations.* 

These  two  remarkable  ornaments  of  the  English  church, 
who  dwelt  apart  like  stars,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  a 
living  poet,  from  the  vulgar  bigots  of  both  her  factions,  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  in  the  society  of  some  other  eminent 
persons,  at  the  house  of  lord  Falkland,  near  Burford.  One 
of  those,  who,  then  in  a  ripe  and  learned  youth,  became 
afterwards  so  conspicuous  a  name  in  our  annals  and  our 
literature,  Mr.  Hyde,  the  chosen  bosom-friend  of  his  host, 
has  dwelt  with  affectionate  remembrance  on  the  conversations 
of  that  mansion.  His  nuirvellous  talent  of  delineating  cha- 
racter, a  talent,  I  think,  unrivalled  by  any  writer,  (since, 
combining  the  bold  outline  of  the  ancient  historians  with  the 
analytical  minuteness  of  De  Retz  and  St.  Simon,  it  produces 
a  higher  effect  than  either,)  is  never  more  beautifully  dis- 
played than  in  that  part  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life  where 
Falkland,  Hales,  Chillingworth,  and  the  rest  of  his  early 
friends  pass  over  the  scene. 

For  almost  thirty  ensuing  years,  Hyde  himself  becomes 
Character  *^®  compauiou  of  our  historical  reading.  Seven 
dm*i''wrtt.  ^^^^^  volumes  contain  his  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
ingt.  Yiis  Life,  and  the  Letters,  of  which  a  large  portion 

are  his  own.  We  contract  an  intimacy  vnth  an  author 
who  has  poured  out  to  us  so  much  of  his  heart.  Though  lord 
Clarendon's  chief  work  seems  to  me  not  quite  accurately 
styled  a  history,  belonging  rather  to  the  class  of  memoirs  t, 

*  Heylin,  in  his  Life  of  Laud,  p.  340.,  altered  his  intention  as  to  the  nature  of 

tells  this  story  as  if  Hales  had  recanted  his  work,  having  originally  designed  to 

his  opinions  and  owned  Laud's  superi-  write  the  history  of  his  time,  which  he 

ority  over  him  in  argument.     This  b  changed  to  memorials  of  his  own  life, 

ludicrous,  considering  the  relative  abili-  and  again  returned  to  hts  first  plan.   The 

ties  of  the  two  men.     And  Hales^s  letter  consequence  has  been,  that  there  are  two 

to  the  archbishop,  which  is  full  as  bold  manuscripts  of  the  History  and  of  the 

as  ■  his  treatise  on  schism,  proves  that  Life,  which  in  a  great  d^pree  are  tran- 

Hey]in*s  narrative  is  one  of  his  many  scripts  one  from  the  other,  or  contain  the 

wilful  falsehoods ;  for,  by  making  himself  same  general  &ct  with  variations.     That 

a  witness  to  the  pretended  circumstances,  part  of  the  Life,  previous  to  1660,  which 

he  has  precluded  the  eicuse  of  error.  is  not  inserted   in  the  History  of  the 

t  It  appears   by  the  late  edition  at  Rebellion,  is  by  no  means  extensive. 
Oxford  (1826)  that  lord  Clarendon  twice        The  genuine  text  of  the  History  bai 
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yet  the  very  reasons  of  this  distinction,  the  long  circumstan- 
tial narrative  of  events  wherein  he  was  engaged,  and  the 
slight  notice  of  those  which  he  only  learned  from  others, 
render  it  more  interesting,  if  not  more  authentic.  Conform- 
ably to  human  feelings,  though  against  the  rules  of  historical 
composition,  it  bears  the  continusJ  impress  of  an  intense  con- 
cern about  what  he  relates.  This  depth  of  personal' interest, 
united  frequently  with  an  eloquence  of  the  heart  and  imagi- 
nation that  struggles  through  an  involved,  incorrect,  and 
artificial  diction,  makes  it,  one  would  imagine,  hardly  possible 
for  those  most  alien  from  his  sentiments  to  read  his  writings 
without  some  portion  of  sympathy.  But  they  are  on  this 
account  not  a  little  dangerous  to  the  soundness  of  our  his- 
torical conclusions;  the  prejudices  of  Clarendon,  and  his 
negligence  as  to  truth,  being  full  as  striking  as  his  excel- 
lencies, and  leading  him  not  only  into  many  erroneous  judg- 
ments, but  into  frequent  inconsistencies. 

These  inconsistencies  are  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the 
first  or  introductory  book  of  his  History,  which  professes  to 


tKily  been  published  in  18S6.  A  story, 
M  is  well  known,  obtained  circulation 
withiii  thirty  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance^ that  the  manuscript  had  been  mt^ 
teriaUy  altered  or  interpolated.  This  was 
positively  denied,  and  supposed  to  be 
whoUy  disproved.  It  turns  out  however 
that,  uke  man  j  other  anecdotes,  it  had  a 
•onaidetable  basis  of  truth,  though  with 
vaiious  erroneous  additions,  and  probably 
wilful  misrepresentations.  It  is  never- 
theleas  surprising  that  the  worthy  editor 
of  the  original  manuscript  should  say, 
*■  that  the  genuineness  of  the  work  has 
tashly,  and  for  party  purposes,  been 
called  in  question,"  when  no  one,  I  be- 
lieve, has  ever  disputed  its  genuineness ; 
and  the  anecdote  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  alludes,  has 
been  by  his  own  industry  (and  many 
thanks  we  owe  him  for  it)  perifectly  eon- 
firmed  in  substance.  For  though  he  en- 
deftvoars,  not  quite  necessarily,  to  excuse 
or  justify  the  original  editors  (who  seem 
to  have  been  Sprat  and  Aldricb,  with  the 
sanction  probably  of  lords  Clarendon  and 
Rodiester,  the  historian's  sons,)  for  what 
they  did,  and  even  singularly  asserts, 
that  "  the  present  collation  satisfactorily 
proves  that  they  have  in  no  one  instance 


added,  suppressed,  or  altered  any  histori- 
cal fact  ;**  (Advert  to  edit.  1826,  p.  v. ;) 
yet  it  ii  certain  that,  besides  the  perpetual 
impertinence  of  mending  the  style,  there 
are  several  hundred  variations  which 
afiect  the  sense,  introduced  from  one 
motive  or  another,  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  literary  integrity.  The 
long  passages  inserted  in  the  appendixes 
to  several  volumes  of  this  edition  contain 
surely  historical  facts  that  had  been  sup- 
pressed. And,  even  with  respect  to  sub- 
ordinate alterations,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  softening  traits  of  the  author's  angry 
temper,  or  correcting  his  mistakes,  the 
general  effect  of  taking  such  liberties 
with  a  work  is  to  give  it  an  undue  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  induce 
men  to  believe  matters  upon  the  writer's 
testimony,  which  they  would  not  have 
done  so  readily  if  his  eitors  had  been 
fiurly  laid  before  them.  Clarendon  in- 
deed is  so  strangely  loose  in  expression  as 
well  as  incorrect  in  statement,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  remove 
his  faults  of  this  kind  without  writing 
again  half  the  History ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  great  trouble  was  very  unduly  taken 
to  lighten  their  impression  upon  the 
world. 
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Animidrtr-  £five  a  fineneral  view  of  the  state  of  afiisiirs  before 
cteivndon't   the  meetioiT  of  the  lonfif  parliament.      It  is  o^- 

Account  of  ^^  *— ^      JL 

this  period,  tainly  the  most  defective  part  of  his  work.  A 
strange  mixture  of  honesty  and  disingenuousness  pervades 
all  he  has  written  of  the  early  years  of  the  king's  reign ;  re- 
tracting* at  least  in  spirit,  in  almost  every  page  what  has 
been  said  in  the  last,  from  a  constant  fear  ilmt  he  may  have 
admitted  so  much  against  the  government  as  to  make  his 
readers  impute  too  little  blame  to  those  who  exposed  it. 
Thus,  after  freely  censuring  the  exactions  of  the  crown, 
whether  on  the  score  of  obsolete  prerogative  or  without  any 
just  pretext  at  all,  especially  that  of  ship-money,  and  confess- 
ing that  ^'  those  foundations  of  right,  by  which  men  valued 
their  security,  were  never,  to  the  apprehension  and  under- 
standing of  wise  men,  in  more  danger  of  being  destroyedt*'  he 
turns  to  dwell  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  kingdom  during 
this  period,  ^*  enjoying  the  greatest  calm  and  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  felicity  that  any  people  in  any  age  for  so  long  time 
together  have  been  blessed  with,''  till  he  works  himself  up  to 
a  strange  paradox,  that  **  many  wise  men  thought  it  a  time 
wherein  those  two  adjuncts,  which  Nerva  was  deified  for 
uniting,  Imperium  et  Libertas,  were  as  well  reconciled  as  is 
possible." 

Such  wisdom  was  not,  it  seems,  the  attribute  of  the  nation. 
"  These  blessings,"  he  says,  "  could  but  enable,  not  compel, 
us  to  be  happy ;  we  wanted  that  sense,  acknowledgment,  and 
value  of  our  own  happiness  which  all  but  we  had,  and  took 
pains  to  make,  when  we  could  not  find,  ourselves  miserable. 
There  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  absence  of  understanding  in 
most,  and  a  strange  perverseness  of  understanding  in  the 
rest;  the  court  full  of  excess,  idleness,  and  luxury;  the 
country  full  of  pride,  mutiny,  and  discontent ;  every  man 
more  troubled  and  perplexed  at  that  they  called  the  violation 
of  the  law,  than  delighted  or  pleased  with  the  observation  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  charter ;  never  imputing  the  increase  of 
their  receipts,  revenue,  and  plenty,  to  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
merit  of  the  crown,  but  objecting  every  small  imposition  ta 
the  exorbitancy  and  tyranny  of  the  government." 

This  strange  passage  is  as  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of 
the  same  chapter,  and  with  Hyde's  own  conduct  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  parliament,  as  it  is  with  all  reasonable  notions  of 
government*  For  if  kings  and  ministers  may  plead  in  ex- 
case  for  violating  one  law,  that  they  have  not  transgressed 
the  rest  (though  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  violation 
of  law  that  Charles  had  not  committed) ;  if  this  were  enough 
to  reconcile  their  subjects,  and  to  maJce  dissatisfaction  pass 
for  a  want  or  perversion  of  understanding,  they  must  be  in  a 
very  different  predicament  from  ail  others  who  live  within  the 
pale  of  civil  society,  whose  obh'gation  to  obey  its  discipline  is 
held  to  be  entire  and  universal.  By  this  great  writer's  own 
adnaisfflons,  the  decision  in  the  case  of  ship-money  had  shaken 
every  man's  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  private  inherit- 
ance. Though  as  yet  not  weighty  enough  to  be  actually 
very  oppressive,  it  might,  and,  according  to  the  experience 
of  Europe,  undoubtedly  would,  become  such  by  length  of 
time  and  peaceable  submission. 

We  may  acknowledge  without  hesitation,  that  the  kingdom 


*  May  thus  antwen,  by  a  sort  of  pro- 
phetic anticipation,  this  passage  of  Cla- 
rmdon :  —  **  Another  sort  of  men,**  he 
seys,  "  and  especially  lords  and  gentle- 
men, by  whom  the  pressures  of  the 
government  were  not  much  ^t,  who  en- 
joyed their  own  plentiful  fortunes*  with 
little  or  insensible  detriment,  looking  no 
father  than  their  present  safety  and  pro^ 
perity,  and  the  yet  undisturbed  peaoe  of 
the  nation,  whilst  other  kingdoms  were 
embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Germany 
Mdly  wasted  by  a  sharp  war,  did  nothing 
but  applaud  the  happiness  of  England, 
md  called  those  ungrateftil  fiustious 
spirits,  who  complained  of  the  breach  of 
laws  and  liberties;  that  the  kingdom 
abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all 
kinds  of  elegancies,  more  than  ever ;  that 
ii  was  for  the  honour  of  a  people,  that 
tbe  monarch  should  live  splendidly,  and 
not  be  curbed  at  all  in  his  prerogative, 
vrhich  would  bring  him  into  greater 
esteem  with  other  princes,  and  more  en* 
aiUe  him  to  prevail  in  treaties ;  that  what 
they  suffered  by  monopolies  was  insen- 
able,  and  not  grievous,  if  compared  with 
other  states ;  that  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
sat  heavier  upon  his  people  in  that  very 
kind ;  that  the  Frendi  king  had  made 
himself  an  absolute  lord,  and  quite  de- 
pressed  the  power  of  parliaments,  which 
had  been  then  as  great  as  in  any  king> 


dom,  and  yet  that  France  flourished,  and 
the  gentry  lived  well ;  that  the  Austrian 
princes,  especially  in  Spain,  laid  heavy 
burdens  upon  their  subjects.  Thus  did 
many  of  the  English  gentry,  by  way  of 
comparison,  in  ordinary  discourse,  plead 
for  their  own  servitude. 

<*  The  courtiers  would  begin  to  dispute 
against  parliaments,  in  their  ordinary 
discourse,  that  they  were  cruel  to  those 
whom  the  king  favoured,  and  too  in- 
jurious to  his  prerogative ;  that  the  late 
parliament  stood  upon  too  high  terms 
with  the  king,  and  that  they  hoped  the 
king  should  never  need  any  more  parlia- 
ments. Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  privy-counsellors  would  ordinarily 
laugh  at  the  ancient  language  of  Eng* 
land,  when  the  word  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject was  named.  But  these  gentlemen, 
who  seemed  so  forward  in  taking  up 
their  own  yoke,  were  hut  a  small  part  of 
the  nation  (though  a  number  consider- 
ate enough  to  make  a  reformation  hard) 
compared  with  those  gentlemen  who 
were  sensible  of  their  birth-rights  and 
the  true  interests  of  the  kingdom ;  on 
which  side  tbe  common  people  in  the 
generality,  and  the  country  freeholders 
stood,  who  would  rationally  argue  of 
their  own  rights,  and  those  oppressions 
that  were  laid  upon  them."  Hist  of 
Parliament,  p.  12.  (edit  1812.) 
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had  grown  during  this  period  into  remarkable  prosperity  and 
affluence.  The  rents  of  land  were  very  considerably  in« 
creased,  and  large  tracts  reduced  into  cultivation.  The  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  the  sea-ports,  became  more  populous  and 
flourishing.  The  metropolis  increased  in  size  with  a  rapi<hty 
that  repeated  proclamations  against  new  buildings  could  not 
restrain.  The  country  houses  of  the  superior  gentry  through- 
out  England  were  built  on  a  scale  which  their  descendants, 
even  in  days  of  more  redundant  affluence,  have  seldom  ven* 
tured  to  emulate.  The  kingdom  was  indebted  for  this  pros* 
perity  to  the  spirit  and  industry  of  the  people,  to  the  laws 
which  secure  the  commons  from  oppression,  and  which,  as 
between  man  and  man,  were  still  fairly  administered,  to  the 
opening  of  fresh  channels  of  trade  in  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds  (rivulets,  indeed,  as  they  seem  to  us,  who  float  in  the 
full  tide  of  modern  commerce,  yet  at  that  time  no  slight  con* 
tributions  to  the  stream  of  public  wealth) ;  but  above  all,  to 
the  long  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  ignorant  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  domestic,  and  seldom  much  affected  by  the  privations 
of  foreign,  war.  It  was  the  natural  course  of  things,  that 
wealth  should  be  progressive  in  such  a  land.  Elxtreme  ty- 
ranny, such  as  that  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  might,  no 
doubt,  have  turned  back  the  current.  A  less  violent,  but 
long-continued  despotism,  such  as  has  existed  in  several 
European  monarchies,  would,  by  the  corruption  and  inci^Mu 
city  which  absolute  governments  engender,  have  retarded  its 
advance.  The  administration  of  Charles  was  certainly  not 
of  the  former  description.  Yet  it  would  have  been  an  excess 
of  loyal  stupidity  in  the  nation  to  have  attributed  their  riches 
to  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  the  court,  which  had  injured  the 
freedom  of  trade  by  monopolies  and  arbitrary  proclamations, 
and  driven  away  industrious  manufacturers  by  persecution. 

If  we  were  to  draw  our  knowledge  from  no  other  book 
than  lord  Clarendon's  History,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inference,  that  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
and  more  especially  of  the  church,  was  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  cause  of  these  prevailing  discontents.  At  the  time  when 
Laud  unhappily  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  <<  the  gene^ 
ral  temper  and  humour  of  the  kingdom,''  he  tells  us,  '^  was 
little  inclined  to  the  papist,  and  less  to  the  puritan.     There 
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were  some  late  taxes  and  impositions  introduced,  which  rather 
angered  than  grieved  the  people,  who  were  more  than  re- 
paired by  the  quiet  peace  and  prosperity  they  enjoyed  ;  and 
the  murmurs  and  discontent  that  was,  appeared  to  be  against 
the  excess  of  power  exercised  by  the  crown,  and  supported 
by  the  judges  in  Westminster-hall.  The  church  was  not 
repined  at,  nor  the  least  inclination  to  alter  the  government 
and  discipline  thereof,  or  to  change  the  doctrine.  Nor  was 
there  at  that  time  any  considerable  number  of  persons  of  any 
valuable  condition  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  did  wish 
either  <;  and  the  cause  of  so  prodigious  a  change  in  so  few 
years  after  was  too  visible  from  the  effects."  This  cause,  he 
is  compelled  to  admit,  in  a  passage  too  diffuse  to  be  extracted, 
was  the  passionate  and  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  primate. 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  personal  prepossessions 
which  for  ever  distort  the  judgment  of  this  author,  than  that 
he  should  blame  the  remissness  of  Abbot,  who  left  things  in 
so  happy  a  condition ;  and  assert  that  Laud  executed  the 
trust  of  solely  managing  ecclesiastical  affairs,  *^  infinitely  to 
the  service  and  benefit "  of  that  church  which  he  brought  to 
destruction  ?  Were  it  altogether  true,  what  is  doubtless 
much  exaggerated,  that  in  1633  very  little  discontent  at  the 
measures  of  the  court  had  begun  to  prevail,  it  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  experience  and  observation  of  mankind  to 
ascribe  the  almost  universal  murmurs  of  1639  to  any  other 
cause  than  bad  government.  But  Hyde,  attached  to  Laud 
and  devoted  to  the  king,  shrunk  from  the  conclusion  that  his 
own  language  would  afford  ;  and  his  piety  made  him  seek  in 
some  mysterious  influences  of  Heaven,  and  in  a  judicial  in- 
fatuation of  the  people,  for  the  causes  of  those  troubles  which 
the  fixed  and  uniform  dispensations  of  Providence  were  suf- 
ficent  to  explain.* 


*  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  incon- 
nstent  and  feeble  apologies  ibr  the  pre^ 
rogative  we  read  in  Clarendon's  History, 
wttb  his  speech  before  the  lords,  on  im< 
peaching  the  judges  for  theb  decision  in 
the  case  of  ship-money.  In  this  he  speaks 
¥ery  strongly  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Rolls  and 
Vassal's  cases,  though  in  his  History  he 
eodeavoiirs  to  insinuate  that  the  king  had 


a  right  to  tonnage  and  poundage;  he 
inveighs  also  against  the  decision  in 
Bates's  case,  which  he  vindicates  in  hb 
History.  Somers  Tracts,  iv.  302.  In- 
deed the  whole  speech  is  irreconcileable 
with  the  picture  he  afterwards  drew  of 
the  prosperity  of  England,  and  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  discontent 

The  fact  is,  that  when  he  sat  down  in 
Jersey  to  begin  his    History,   irritated. 
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It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  how  much  longer  the  nation's 
8cot«  trou-  signal  forbearance  would  have  held  out,  if  the  Scots 
diStTM?  of  had  not  precipitated  themselves  into  rebellion.  There 
ment.  was  Still  a  coufideut  hope  that  parliament  must  soon 

or  late  be  assembled ;  and  it  seemed  equally  impolitic  and 
unconstitutional  to  seek  redress  by  any  violent  means.  The 
patriots,  too,  had  just  cause  to  lament  the  ambition  of  some 
whom  the  court's  favour  subdued,  and  the  levity  of  many 
more  whom  its  vanities  allured.  But  the  unexpected  success 
of  the  tumultuous  rising  at  Edinburgh  against  the  service- 
book  revealed  the  impotence  of  the  EngUsh  government. 
Destitute  of  money,  and  neither  daring  to  ask  it  firom  a 
parliament  nor  to  extort  it  by  any  fresh  demand  from  the 
people,  they  hesitated  whether  to  employ  force  or  to  submit 
to  the  insurgents.  In  the  exchequer,  as  lord  Northumber- 
land wrote  to  Strafford,  there  was  but  the  sum  of  200/. ;  with 
all  the  means  that  could  be  devised,  not  above  110,000£i 
could  be  raised  ;  the  magazines  were  all  unfurnished,  and 
the  people  were  so  discontented  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
projects  daily  imposed  upon  them,  that  he  saw  reason  to  fear 
a  great  part  of  them  would  be  readier  to  join  with  the  Soots 
than  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  king's  service.*  *^The 
discontents  at  home,''  he  observes  some  months  afterwards, 
**  do  rather  increase  than  lessen,  there  being  no  course  taken 
to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.     The  king's  coffers  were 

disappointed,  afflicted  at  all  that  bad  my   prolegomena  (of  tboae  diateropcn 

passed  in  the  last  five  years,  he  could  not  and  exorbitances  in  government  which 

bring  his  mind  back  to  the  state  in  which  prepared  the  people  to   submit   to  the 

it  had  been  at  the  meeting  of  the  long  furv  of  this  parliament)*  as  an    offcnoa 

parliament;  and  beliered  himself  to  have  and  scandal  to  religion*  in  the  same  de* 

partaken  far  less  in  the  sense  of  abuses  gree  that  ship-money  was  to  liberty  ind 

and  desire  of  redress  than  he  had  really  property."     State  Papers,  ii.  S36.     Bat 

done.     There  may,  however,  be  reason  when  we  turn  to  the  passage  in  the  Hi^ 

to  suspect  that  he  had,  in  some  respects,  tory  of  the    Rebellion,    p.  26S.,  where 

gone  farther  in  the  first  draught  of  his  this  is  mentioned,  we  do  not  find  a  single 

History  than  appears  at  present ;  that  is,  expression  reflecting  on  the  ooun,tboiigfa 

I  conceive,  that  he  erased  himself  some  the  catholics  themselves  are  censured  for 

passages  or  phrases  unfavourable  to  the  imprudence.     This  may  serve  to  aeooust 

court.     Let  the  reader  judge  from  the  for  several  of  Clarendon^  inconsistencies 

following  sentence  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas  for  nothing  renders  an  author  so  incon- 

rclating   to   his   work,   dated  Feb.   1 2.  slstent  with  himself,  as  corrections  made 

1647 :  —  "I  will  ofler  no  excuse  for  the  in  a  different  temper  of  mind  Irom  that 

entertaining  of   Con,    who   came  adet  which  actuated  him  in  the  first  eompo- 

Panzani,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rosetti ;  sitlon. 

which  was  a  business  of  so  much  folly,        *  Strafford  Letters,  iL  186. 
or  worse,  that  I  have  mentioned  it  in 
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never  emptier  than  at  this  time ;  and  to  us  that  have  the 
honour  to  be  near  about  him,  no  way  is  yet  known  how  he 
will  find  means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a  war  without 
the  help  of  his  people.**  *  Strafford  himself  dissuaded  a  war 
in  soch  circumstances,  though  hardly  knowing  what  other 
eourse  to  advise«t  He  had  now  awaked  from  the  dreams  of 
infatuated  arrogance,  to  stand  appalled  at  the  perils  of  his 
sovereign,  and  his  own.  In  the  letters  that  passed  between 
him  and  Laud  after  the  Scots  troubles  had  broken  out,  we 
read  their  hardly  concealed  dismay,  and  glimpses  of  <^the 
two-handed  engine  at  the  door."  Yet  pride  forbade  them  to 
perceive  or  confess  the;  real  causes  of  this  portentous  state  of 
affairs.  They  fondly  laid  the  miscarriage  of  the  business  of 
Scotland  on  failure  in  the  execution,  and  an  *' over- great 
desire  to  do  all  quietly."  t 

In  this  imminent  necessity,  the  king  had  recourse  to  those 
who  had  least  cause  to  repine  at  his  administration.  The 
catholic  gentry,  at  the  powerful  interference  of  their  queen, 
made  large  contributions  towards  the  campaign  of  1639* 
Many  of  them  volunteered  their  personal  service.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  further  project,  so  secret  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  till  very  lately,  by  any  historical  writer. 
This  was  to  procure  10,000  regular  troops  from  Flanders, 
in  exchange  for  so  many  recruits  to  be  levied  for  Spain  in 
England  and  Ireland.  These  troops  were  to  be  for  six 
months  in  the  king's  pay.  Colonel  Gage,  a  catholic,  and 
the  negotiator  of  this  treaty,  hints  that  the  pope  would  pro- 
bably contribute  money,  if  he  had  hopes  jof  seeing  the  penal 
laws  repealed;  and  observes,  that  with  such  an  army  the 
king  might  both  subdue  the  Scots,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  his  parliament  in  check,  so  as  to  make  them  come  to 

*  fitraSbrd  Letters,  267.  the  buftiness  mimrepresented,  by  opportu- 

f  Id.  191.  nities  and  seasoiM  slipped,  or  by  some 

{  Straflbrd  Letters^  ii.  950.     **  It  was  such  like."     Laud  answers  in  the  same 

ever  clear  in  my  judgment,"  says  Straf*  strain :  -^  **  Indeed,  my  lord,  the  business 

tatdt  **  that  the  business  of  Scotland,  so  of  Scotland,  I  can  be  bold  to  say  without 

weU  laid,  so  pleasing  to  God  and  man,  vanity,  was  well  laid,  and  was  a  great 

bad  it  been  effected,  was  miserably  lost  in  service  to  the  crown  as  well  as  to  Ood 

the  execution ;  yet  could  never  have  so  himself.     And  that  it  should  so  &tally 

Ihtally  miscarried,  if  there  had  not  been  fail  in  the  execution  is  a  great  blow  as 

a  ikilure  likewise  in  this  direction,  ocoa-  well  to  the  power  as  honour  of  the  king,** 

nooed  either  by  over-great  desires  to  do  &c.     He  lays  the  blame  in  a  great  degree 

■U  quietly  without  noise,  by  the  state  of  on  lord  Traquair.     P.  S64. 
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his  conditions.*  The  treaty,  however,  was  never  concluded* 
Spain  was  far  more  inclined  to  revenge  herself  for  the  bad 
faith  she  imputed  to  Charles,  than  to  lend  him  any  assistance. 
Hence,  when,  in  the  next  year,  he  offered  to  declare  war 
against  Holland,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  subdued  the  Scots, 
for  a  loan  of  1,^00,000  crowns,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
haughtily  rejected  the  proposition.! 

The  pacification,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Berwick  in  the  sum^ 
mer  of  1639  has  been  represented  by  several  historians  as  a 
measure  equally  ruinous  and  unaccountable.  That  it  was  so 
far  ruinous,  as  it  formed  one  link  in  the  chain  that  dragged 
the  king  to  destruction,  is  most  evident ;  but  it  was  both  in- 
evitable and  easy  of  explanation,  llie  treasury,  whatever 
Clarendon  and  Hume  may  have  said,  was  perfectly  bankrupt,  t 
The  citizens  of  London,  on  being  urged  by  the  council  for  a 
loan,  had  used  as  much  evasion  as  they  dared.  §  The  writs 
for  ship-money  were  executed  with  greater  difficulty,  several 
sheriffs  willingly  acquiescing  in  the  excuses  made  by  their 
counties.  |j  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  and  a  man,  like  his  brother,  of  very  moderate 
principles,  absolutely  refused  to  pay  it,  though  warned  by  the 
council  to  beware  how  he  disputed  its  legality.^     Many  of 


*  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  19. 
t  Id.  84.,  and  Appendix,  xxvL 
i  Hume  says  that  Charles  had  an  ac- 
eumulated  treasure  of  200,0007.  at  this 
time.  I  know  not  his  authority  for  the 
particular  sum  :  but  Clarendon  pretends 
that  **  the  revenue  had  been  so  well  im- 
proved, and  so  wisely  managed,  that  there 
was  money  in  the  exchequer  proportion- 
able for  the  undertaking  any  noble  en- 
terprise." This  is,  at  the  best,  strangely 
hyperbolical ;  but,  in  fact,  there  was  an 
absolute  want  of  every  thing.  Ship- 
money  would  have  been  a  still  more 
crying  sin  than  it  was,  if  the  produce  had 
gone  beyond  the  demands  of  the  state ; 
nor  was  this  ever  imputed  to  the  court. 
This  is  one  of  lord  Clarendon's  capital 
mistakes ;  for  it  leads  him  to  speak  of 
the  treaty  of  Berwick  as  a  measure  that 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  even,  in 
one  place,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  king*s  ex- 
cessive lenity  and  aversion  to  shedding 
blood;  wherein  a  herd  of  superficial 
writers  have  followed  him. 


§  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  4&  54. 
Lest  it  should  seem  extraordinary  that  I 
sometimes  contradict  lord  Clarendon  on 
the  authority  of  his  own  oollcction  of 
papers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apprise 
the  reader,  that  none  of  these,  anterior 
to  the  civil  war,  had  come  in  his  posses- 
sion  till  he  had  written  this  part  of  his 
History. 

II  The  grand  jury  of  Northampton 
presented  ship-money  as  a  grievanee. 
But  the  privy  council  wrote  to  the  she- 
riff, that  they  would  not  admit  his  affected 
excuses ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  execute 
the  writ,  a  quick  and  exemplary  reparation 
would  be  required  of  him.  Rushw.  Abr. 
uu  93. 

5  Rushw.  Abr.  iii.  47.  The  king  writes 
in  the  margin  of  Windebank's  letter,  in- 
forming him  of  Seymour's  refusal,— 
**  You  must  needs  make  him  an  exampls^ 
not  only  by  distress,  but,  if  it  be  possible^ 
an  information  in  some  court,  aa  Kr. 
Attorney  shall  advise." 
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the  Yorkshire  gentry,  headed  by  sir  Marmaduke  Laogdale, 
ccNubined  to  refuse  its  payment.*  It  was  impossible  to  rely 
again  on  catholic  subscriptions,  which  the  court  of  Rome,  as 
I  have  mentioned  above,  instigated  perhaps  by  that  of  Madrid, 
had  already  tried  to  restrain.  The  Scots  were  enthusiastic, 
nearly  unanimous,  and  entire  masters  of  their  country.  The 
English  nobility,  in  general,  detested  the  archbishop,  to  whose 
passion  they  ascribed  the  whole  mischief,  and  feared  to  see 
the  king  become  despotic  in  Scotland.  If  the  terms  of 
Charles's  treaty  with  his  revolted  subjects  were  unsatisfactory 
and  indefinite,  enormous  in  concession,  and  yet  affording  a 
pretext  for  new  encroachments,  this  is  no  more  than  the 
eonomon  lot  of  the  weaker  side. 

There  was  one  possible,  though  not  under  all  the  circum- 
stances very  likely,  method  of  obtaining  the  sinews  of  war ; 
the  convocation  of  parliament.  This  many,  at  least,  of  the 
king's  advisers  appear  to  have  long  desired,  could  they  but 
have  vanquished  his  obstinate  reluctance.  This  is  an  im- 
portant observation :  Charles,  and  he  perhaps  alone,  unless 
we  reckon  the  queen,  seems  to  have  taken  a  resolution  of 
superseding  absolutely  and  for  ever  the  legal  constitution  of 
England.  The  judges,  the  peers,  lord  Strafford,  nay,  if  we 
believe  his  dying  speech,  the  primate  himself,  retained  enough 
of  respect  for  the  ancient  laws,  to  desire  that  parliaments  should 
be  summoned,  whenever  they  might  be  expected  to  second 
the  views  of  the  monarch.  They  felt  that  the  new  scheme 
of  governing  by  proclamations  and  writs  of  ship-money  could 
not,  and  ought  not  to  be  permanent  in  England.  The  king 
reasoned  more  royally,  and  indeed  much  better.  He  well 
perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  another  parliament  so 
constituted  as  those  under  the  Tudors.  He  was  ashamed 
(and  that  pernicious  woman  at  his  side  would  not  fail  to 
encourage  the  sentiment)  that  his  brothers  of  France  and 
Spain  should  have  achieved  a  work,  which  the  sovereign  of 
England,  though  called  an  absolute  king  by  his  courtiers, 
had  scarcely  begun.  All  mention  therefore  of  calling  parlia- 
ment grated  on  his  ear.  The  declaration  published  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  last,  that  he  should  account  it  presumption 

•  Strafford  Letters,  U.  S08, 
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for  any  to  prescribe  a  time  to  him  for  calling  parliaments, 
was  meant  to  extend  even  to  his  own  comisellors.  He  rated 
severely  lord-keeper  Coventry  for  a  suggestion  of  this  kind.* 
He  came  with  much  reluctance  into  Wentworth's  proposal  of 
summoning  one  in  Ireland,  though  the  superior  control  of  the 
crown  over  parliaments  in  that  kingdom  was  pointed  out  to 
him*  "  The  king/'  says  Cottington,  "  at  the  end  of  1638, 
will  not  hear  of  a  parliament ;  and  he  is  told  by  a  committee 
of  learned  men»  that  there  is  no  other  way/'t  This  repugn 
nance  to  meet  his  people,  and  his  inability  to  carry  on  the 
war  by  any  other  methods,  produced  the  ignominious  pacifi- 
cation at  Berwick.  But,  as  the  Scots,  grown  bolder  by  sue* 
cess,  had  after  this  treaty  almost  thrown  off  all  subjection, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  war,  or  loss  of  the  sovereignty  over 
that  kingdom,  appeared  necessary  alternatives,  overpowered 
by  the  concurrent  advice  of  his  council,  and  especially  of 
Strafford,  he  issued  writs  for  that  which  met  in  April,  1640.  t 
They  told  him  that,  making  trial  once  more  of  the  ancient 
and  ordinary  way,  he  would  leave  his  people  without  excuse, 
if  that  should  fail ;  and  have  wherewithsJ  to  justify  himself 
to  Grod  and  the  world,  if  he  should  be  forced  contrary  to  his 
inclinations  to  use  extraordinary  means,  rather  than  through 
the  peevishness  of  some  factious  spirit  to  suffer  his  state  and 
government  to  be  lost.§ 

It  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  parliament  whidi 

Parliament   met  ou  thc  13th  of  April,  1640,  was  as  favourably 

^MiV        disposed  towards  the  king's  service,  and  as  little 

influenced  by  their  many  wrongs,  as  any  man  of  ordinary 

judgment  could  expect.  ||     But  though  cautiously  abstaining 


•     M 


The  king  hath  so  rattled  my  lord- 
keeper,  that  he  is  now  the  most  pliable 
man  in  England,  and  all  thoughts  of 
parliaments  are  quite  out  of  his  pate.** 
Cottington  to  Strafford,  29tb  Oct.  16S3. 
Yol.  i.  p.  141. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  246.  **  So  by  this  time,** 
says  a  powerful  writer,  <*  all  thoughts  of 
eTer  having  a  parliament  again  was  quite 
banished ;  no  many  oppressions  had  been 
set  on  foot,  so  many  illegal  actions  done, 
that  the  only  way  to  justify  the  mischiefs 
already  done  was  to  do  that  one  greater ; 
to  take  away  the  means  which  were  or- 
dained  to  redress  them,  the  lawful  go- 


vernment of  England  by  parliatneBtab* 
May,  History  of  Parliament,  p.  II. 

I  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  623.  QarendoB 
Papers,  Ii.  81. 

§  Id.  Ibid.  The  attentive  reader  will 
not  fiiil  to  observe,  that  this  is  the  iden- 
tical language  af  the  fiimous  iidviee  aift*- 
puted  to  Strafford,  though  used  on  an* 
other  occasion. 

II  May.  Clarendon.  TbclatttrMyi 
upon  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament: 
—  **  It  could  never  be  hoped  that  so 
many  sober  and  dispassionate  men  would 
ever  meet  again  in  that  place,  or  fewer 
who  brought  ill  purposes  with  them." 
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firom  any  intemperance,  so  much  as  to  reprove  a  member  for 
calling*  ship-money  an  abomination  (no  very  outrageous  ex- 
pression), they  sufficiently  manifested  a  determination  not  to 
leave  their  grievances  unredressed.  Petitions  against  the 
manifold  abuses  in  church  and  state  covered  their  table ;  Pym, 
Rudyard,  Waller,  lord  Digby,  and  others  more  conspicuous 
afterwards,  excited  them  by  vigorous  speeches ;  they  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  lords,  according  to  some  pre** 
cedents  of  the  last  reign,  on  a  long  list  of  grievances,  divided 
into  ecclesiastical  innovations,  infringements  of  the  propriety 
of  goods,  and  breaches  of  the  privilege  of  parliament.  They 
voted  a  request  of  the  peers,  who.  Clarendon  says,  were  more 
entirely  at  the  king's  disposal,  that  they  would  begin  with 
the  bn^ness  of  supply,  and  not  proceed  to  debate  on  griev** 
ances  till  afterwardis,  to  be  a  high  breach  of  privilege.* 
Hiere  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would 
have  insisted  on  redress  in  all  those  particulars,  with  at  least 
as  much  zeal  as  any  former  parliament,  and  that  the  king, 
after  obtaining  his  subsidies,  would  have  put  an  end  to  their 
remonstrances,  as  he  had  done  before,  t  In  order  to  obtain 
the  supply  he  demanded^  namely,  twelve  subsidies  to  be  paid  in 


This,  like  so  manT  other  passages  in  the 
noble  historian,  is  calculated  rather  to 
mislwid  the  reader.  All  the  principal  men 
who  headed  the  popular  party  in  the  lone 
parltament  were  members  of  this ;  and 
ttie  whole  body,  so  ikr  as  their  subse* 
quent  conduct  shows,  was  not  at  all  con- 
stituted of  different  elements  from  the 
rat ;  for  I  find,  by  ooroparisou  of  the  list 
of  Uiis  parliament,  in  Nelson's  Collec- 
tions, with  that  of  the  long  parliament,  in 
tho  Parliamentary  History,  that  eighty, 
at  most,  who  had  not  sat  in  the  former, 
took  the  covenant ;  and  that  seventy- 
three,  in  the  same  circumstances,  sat  in 
tiie  king^l  conrention  At  Oxford.  The 
diflbreDce^  therefore,  was  not  so  much  in 
the  men,  as  in  the  times;  the  bad  ad- 
ministration and  bad  success  of  1 640^  as 
well  as  the  dissolution  of  the  short  par- 
liament, having  greatly  aggrarated  the 
pobUe  discontents. 

The  eourt  had  never  augured  well  of 
this  parliament.  **  The  elections,"  as 
lord  Northumberland  writes  to  lord  Lei- 
«t  Paris,  (Sidney  Papers,  it  641.,) 


**  that  are  generally  made  of  knights  and 
burgesses  in  this  kingdom,  give  us  cause 
to  fear  that  the  parliament  will  not  sit 
long ;  for  such  as  have  dependence  upon 
the  court  are  in  divers  places  refused, 
and  the  most  refractory  persons  chosen." 

There  are  some  strange  things  said  by 
Clarendon  of  the  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mons as  to  the  value  of  twelve  subsidies, 
which  Hume,  who  loves  to  depreciate 
the  knowledge  of  former  times,  implicitly 
copies.  But  they  cannot  be  true  of  thai 
enlightened  body,  whatever  blunders  one 
or  two  individuals  might  commit.  The 
rate  at  which  every  man's  estate  was 
assessed  to  a  subsidy  was  perfectly  notori- 
ous ;  and  the  burden  of  twelve  subsidies 
to  be  paid  in  three  years,  was  more  than 
the  charge  of  ship-money  they  had  been 
enduring. 

*  Journals.  Pari.  Hist  Nelson.  Cla* 
rendon. 

I  The  king  had  long  before  said,  that 
**  parliaments  are  like  cats :  they  grow 
curst  with  age.** 
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three  years,  which,  though  unusual,  was  certainly  not  beyond 
his  exigencies,  he  offered  to  release  his  claim  to  ship-money» 
in  any  manner  they  should  point  out.  But  this  the  commons 
indignantly  repelled.  They  deemed  ship-money  the  great 
crime  of  his  administration,  and  the  judgment  against  Mr. 
Hampden  the  infamy  of  those  who  pronounced  it.  Till  that 
judgment  should  be  annulled,  and  those  judges  punished,  the 
national  liberties  must  be  as  precarious  as  ever*  Even  if 
they  could  hear  of  a  compromise  with  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
the  constitution,  and  of  purchasing  their  undoubted  rights, 
the  doctrine  asserted  in  Mr.  Hampden's  case  by  the  crown 
lawyers,  and  adopted  by  some  of  the  judges,  rendered  all 
stipulations  nugatory.  Tlie  right  of  taxation  had  been  claimed 
as  an  absolute  prerogative  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  diat  no 
act  of  parliament  could  take  it  away.  All  former  statutes, 
down  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  had  been  prostrated  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne ;  by  what  new  compact  were  the  present  par- 
liament to  give  a  sanctity  more  inviolable  to  their  own  ?  * 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers,  that  while  the 
commons  were  deliberating  whether  to  promise  any  supply 
before  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  what  measure,  sir 
Henry  Vane,  the  secretary,  told  them,  that  the  king  would 
accept  nothing  less  than  the  twelve  subsidies  he  had  required; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  parliament  was  dissolved  next 
day.  Clarendon,  followed  by  several  others,  has  imputed 
treachery  in  this  to  Vane,  and  told  us  that  the  king  regretted 
so  much  what  he  had  done,  that  he  wished,  had  it  been  prac- 
ticable, to  recall  the  parliament  after  its  dissolution.  This  ia 
confirmed,  as  to  Vane,  by  the  queen  herself,  in  that  interest* 
ing  narrative  which  she  communicated  to  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville.t     Were  it  not  for  such  authorities,  seemingly  inde- 


*  See  Mr.  Waller's  speech  on  Crawley*s 
impeachment.     Nalson,  ii.  358. 

t  Mem.  de  Motteyille,  I  238—278. 
P.  Orleans,  R&v.  de  TAngleterre,  tome 
liL,  says  the  same  of  Vane ;  but  his  testi- 
mony may  resolve  itself  into  the  former. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ship-money 
which  the  king  offered  to  relinquish, 
brought  in  200,0002.  a  year,  and  that 
the  proposed  twelve  subsidies  would 
have^amounted,  at  most,  to  840,000^,  to 


be  paid  in  three  years.  Is  it  surprising 
that,  when  the  house  displayed  an  inten- 
tion not  to  grant  the  whole  of  this,  as 
appears  by  Clarendon's  own  story,  the 
king  and  his  advisers  should  have  thought 
it  better  to  break  off  altogether  ?  I  see 
no  reason  for  imputing  treachery  to 
Vane,  even  if  he  did  not  act  merely  by 
the  king's  direction.  Clarendon  says,  be 
and  Herbert  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
house  **  would  pass  such  a  vote  against 
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pendent  of  each  other,  yet  entirely  tallying,  I  should  havd 
deemed  it  more  probable  that  Vane,  with  whom  the  solicitor- 
general  Herbert  had  concurred,  acted  solely  by  the  king's 
command.  Charles,  who  feared  and  hated  all  parliaments, 
had  not  acquiesced  in  the  scheme  of  calling  the  present,  till 
there  was  no  other  alternative ;  an  insufficient  supply  would 
have  left  him  in  a  more  difficult  situation  than  before,  as  to 
the  use  of  those  extraordinary  means,  as  they  were  called, 
which  his  disposition  led  him  to  prefer:  the  intention  to 
assail  parts  of  his  administration  more  dear  to  him  than 
ship-money,  and  especially  the  ecclesiastical  novelties,  was 
apparent.  Nor  can  we  easily  give  him  credit  for  this  alleged 
regret  at  the  step  he  had  taJcen,  when  we  read  the  declara- 
tion he  put  forth,  charging  the  commons  vnth  entering  on 
examination  of  his  government  in  an  insolent  and  audacious 
manner,  traducing  his  administration  of  justice,  rendering 
odious  his  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  and  introducing 
a  way  of  bargaining  and  contracting  with  the  king,  as  if 
nothing  ought  to  be  given  him  by  them  but  what  he  should 
purchase,  either  by  quitting  somewhat  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, or  by  diminishing  and  lessening  his  revenue.*  llie 
miconstitutional  practice  of  committing  to  prison  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members,  and  searching  their  houses  for 
papers,  was  renewed.  And  having  broken  loose  again  from 
the  restraints  of  law,  the  king's  sanguine  temper  looked  to 


ship-moiiey  as  would  blast  that  revenue 
and  other  branches  of  the  receipt ;  which 
others  believed  they  would  not  have  the 
eonfidenee  to  have  attempted,  and  very 
few  that  they  would  have  had  the  credit 
to  have  compassed."  P.  245.  The  word 
tkty  is  as  inaccurate,  as  is  commonly  the 
ease  with  this  writer's  language  But 
does  he  mean  that  the  house  would  not 
have  passed  a  vote  against  ship-money  ? 
They  had  already  entered  on  the  subject^ 
and  sent  for  records;  and  he  admits 
himself,  that  they  were  resolute  against 
granting  subndies  as  a  consideration  for 
the  abandonment  of  that  grievance.  Be- 
sides, Hyde  himself  not  only  inveighs 
most  severely  in  his  History  against 
ship-money,  but  was  himself  one  of  the 
managan  of  the  impeachment  against  six 
judges  Ibr  their  conduct  in  regard  to  it ; 
and  his  speech  before  the  house  of  lords 


on  that  occasion  is  extant  Rushw.  Abr. 
iL  477.  But  this  is  merely  one  instance 
of  his  eternal  inconsistency. 

"  It  seems  that  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  wished  from  the  beginning  that 
matters  should  thus  be  driven  to  the 
utmost.  For  he  wished  the  king  to  in* 
sist  on  a  grant  of  money,  before  any 
progress  should  be  made  in  the  removfd 
of  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up,  a  pro» 
ceeding  at  variance  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding parliament.  No  less  did  he  vote 
for  the  violent  measure  of  demanding 
twelve  subsidies,  only  five  at  the  utmost 
having  been  previously  granted.  He 
either  entertained  the  view  of  thus  gaining 
consideration  with  the  king,  or  of  moving 
him  to  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards, 
in  whose  confidence  he  is."  MontreuiPs 
despatches,  in  Raumer,  iL  308. 

*  Pari.  Hist.     Rushworth.     Nalson. 
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such  a  triumph  over  the  Scots  in  the  coming  campaign,  as 
no  prudent  man  could  think  probable. 

This  dissolution  of  parliament  in  May,  1640,  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  fatal  crisis  for  the  king's  popularity.  Those 
who,  with  the  loyalty  natural  to  Englishmen,  had  willingly 
ascribed  his  previous  misgovemraent  to  evil  counsels,  could 
not  any  longer  avoid  perceiving  his  mortal  antipathy  to  any 
parliament  that  should  not  be  as  subservient  as  the  cortes  of 
Castile.  The  necessity  of  some  great  change  became  the 
common  theme.  **  It  is  impossible,''  says  lord  Northumber* 
land,  at  that  time  a  courtier,  **  that  things  can  long  continoe 
in  the  condition  they  are  now  in ;  so  general  a  defection  in 
this  kingdom  hath  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  any  I"* 
Several  of  those  who  thought  most  deeply  on  public  idfiiirs 
now  entered  into  a  private  communication  with  the  Soots 
insurgents.  It  seems  probable  from  the  well-known  story 
of  lord  Saville's  forged  letter,  that  there  had  been  very  little 
connexion  of  this  kind  until  the  present  summer,  t  And  we 
may  conjecture  that  during  this  ominous  interval,  those  great 
projects,  which  were  displayed  in  the  next  session,  acquired 
consistence  and  ripeness  by  secret  discussions  in  the  houses 
of  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord  Say.  The  king  meanwhile 
experienced  aggravated  misfortune  and  ignominy  in  his  mi- 
litary operations.  Ship-money  indeed  was  enforced  with 
greater  rigour  than  before,  several  sheriffs  and  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  being  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber  for 
neglecting  to  levy  it.  Some  citizens  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  a  loan.  A  new  imposition  was  laid  on  the  counties, 
under  the  name  of  coat-and-conduct-money,  for  clothing  and 
defraying  the  travelling  charges  of  the  new  levies,  t  A  state 
of  actual  invasion,  the  Scots  having  passed  the  Tweed,  might 
excuse  some  of  these  irregularities,  if  it  could  have  been 
forgotten  that  the  war  itself  was  produced  by  the  king's 


*  June  4.  1640.  Sidney  Papers,  ii. 
654. 

f  A  late  writer  has  spoken  of  this 
celebrated  letter,  as  resting  on  very  ques- 
tionable authority.  Lingard,  x.  43.  It 
is,  however,  mentioned  as  a  known  fact 
by  several  contemporary  writers,  and 
particularly  by  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in 


his  unpublished  Memorials,  from  vhicb 
Nalson  has  made  extracts;  and  who 
could  neither  be  mistaken,  nor  have  any 
apparent  motive,  in  this  private  narratiT^ 
to  deceive.     Nalson,  ii.  427. 

\  Rymer,  xx.  432.  Rushworth,  Abr. 
ill  163,  &c.  Nalson,  L  389,  &c.  lUu- 
mer,  ii.  318. 
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impolicy,  and  if  the  nadon  had  not  been  prone  to  see  friends 
and  deliverers  rather  than  enemies  in  the   Scottish  army. 
They  were,  at  the  best  indeed,  troublesome  and  expensive 
guests  to  the  northern  counties  which  they  occupied ;  but  the 
cost  of  their  visit  was  justly  laid  at  the  king's  door.    Various 
arbitrary  resources  having  been  suggested  in  the  council,  and 
abandoned  as  inefficient  and  impracticable,  such  as  the  seiz- 
ing the  merchants'  bullion  in  the  mint,  or  issuing  a  debased 
coin ;  the  unhappy  king  adopted  the  hopeless  scheme  of  con- 
vening a  great  council  of  all  the  peers  at  York,  as  council  of 
the  only  ^temative  of  a  parliament.*     It  was  fore-  ^^^^' 
seen  that  this  assembly  would  only  advise  the  king  to  meet 
his  people  in  a  legal  way.     The  public  voice  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed.     The  citizens  of  London  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  grievances,  and  asking  for  a 
parliament.     This  was  speedily  followed  by  one  signed  by 
twelve  peers  of  popular  character,  t     The  lords  as-  ckmroca- 
sembled  at  York  almost  unanimously  concurred  in  S>ng%S* 
the  same  advice,  to  which  the  king,  after  some  hesi-  **^*'"^- 
tation,  gave  his  assent.     They  had  more  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing about  a  settlement  with  the  Scots :    the  English  army, 
disaffected  and  undisciplined,  had  already  made  an  inglorious 
retreat ;   and  even  Strafford,  though  passionately  against  a 
treaty,  did  not  venture  to  advise  an  engagement,  t      The 
majority  of  the  peers  however  over-ruled  all  opposition  ;  and 


*  Lord  Clarendon  seems  not  to  have  the  consequences^  But  Clarendon's  par- 
well  understood  the  secret  of  this  great  tiality  to  the  king,  and  to  some  of  his 
eounciU  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  advisers,  leads  him  to  see  in  every  event 
suggested  by  those  who  wished  for  a  particular  causes,  or  an  over-ruling  des- 
parliament ;  whereas  the  Hardwieke  Pa-  tiny,  rather  than  the  sure  operation  of 
pers  show  the  contrary  :  p.  116.  &  1 18.  impolicy  and  misgovemment. 
His  notions  about  the  fiicility  of  com-  f  These  were  Hertford,  Bedford,  Es- 
posing  the  public  discontent  are  strangely  sex,  Warwick,  Paget,  Wharton,  Say, 
mistaken.  —  **  Without  doubt,**,  he  says.  Brook,  Kimbolton,  Saville,  Mulgrave, 
**  that  fire  at  that  time,  which  did  shortly  Bolingbroke.  Nalson,  4S6,  437. 
after  bum  the  whole  kingdom,  might  ^  lliis  appears  from  the  minutes  of 
have  been  covered  under  a  bushel.**  But  the  council  (Hardwieke  Papers),  and 
the  whole  of  this  introductory  book  of  contradicts  the  common  opinion.  Lord 
his  History  abounds  with  proo6  that  he  Conway's  disaster  at  Newbum  was  by 
had  partly  forgotten,  partly  never  known,  no  means  surprising  :  the  English 
the  state  of  England  before  the  opening  troops,  who  had  been  lately  pressed  into 
of  the  long  parliament.  In  fact  the  dis-  service,  were  perfectly  mutinous ;  some 
aflection,  or  at  least  discontent,  had  pro-  regiments  had  risen  and  even  murdered 
eeeded  so  fiir  in  1640,  that  no  human  their  officers  on  the  road.  Rymer, 
skiU  oould  have  averted  a  great  part  of  41 4.  425. 
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in  the  alarming  posture  of  his  afiairs,  Charles  had  no  re- 
source but  the  dishonourable  paciOcation  of  Ripon.*  Anti- 
cipating the  desertion  of  some  who  had  partaken  in  his 
councils,  and  conscious  that  others  would  more  stand  in  need 
of  his  support  than  be  capable  of  affording  any,  he  awaited 
in  fearful  suspense  the  meeting  of  parliament. 


*  The  Hardwicke  State  Papers*  ii 
1 68,  &C,  contain  much  interesting  inform- 
ation about  the  council  of  York.  See 
also  the  Clarendon  Collection  for  some 
curious  letters,  frith  nu^ginal  notes  by 
the  king.  In  one  of  these  he  says,  •— 
**  The  mayor  now,  with  the  city,  are  to 
be  flattered,  not  threatened."  P.  123. 
Windebank  writes  to  him  in  another, 


(Oct  16.  1640.)  that  the  derk  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  had  come  to 
demand  the  journal  book  of  the  last  as- 
sembly and  some  petitions,  which,  by  the 
king's  command,  he  (Windebank)  had 
taken  into  his  custody,  and  requests  to 
know  if  they  should  be  given  up.  Charles 
writes  on  the  margin,  — •  **  Ay,  by  aU 
means."     P.  132. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FROM  THE    MEETING  OF  THE   LONG   PAELIAMENT  TO  THE 

BEGINNING    OF   THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

GkaracUr  q^  Long  ParUament  —  Its  talutary  Meantres  —  Triemnal  Bill — 
Other  beneficial  Laws  —  Observations  —  Impeachment  of  Strafford  —  ZWf- 
cussion  of  its  Justice  —  Act  against  Dissolution  of  Parliament  without  its 
Qmseni — Innovations  meditated  in  the  Church  —  Schism  in  the  Constitutional 
Party —^  Remonstrance  of  November  ]641 — Suspicions  of  the  Knu^s  Stn^ 
eerily  —  Question  of  the  Militia  ^^  Historical  Sketch  of  Military  Force  in 
England  —  Incroadnnents  of  the  Parliament  —  Nineteen  Propositions  —  Dis^ 
cussion  of  the  respective  Claims  of  the  two  Parties  to  Support  •—  Faults 
ofboth. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  momentous  period  in  our  history, 
which  no  Englishman  ever  regards  without  interest, 

•%    i*  •-!  •!•  ^1  •!/•  1*1      Character  of 

and  few  without  prejudice;  the  period,  from  which  theioogpar. 
the  factions  of  modem  times  trace  their  divergence ; 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  almost  two  centuries,  still  calls  forth 
the  warm  emotions  of  party-spirit,  and  affords  a  test  of  po- 
litical principles;  at  that  famous  parliament,  the  theme  of  so 
much  eulogy  and  of  so  much  reproach ;  that  synod  of  inflex- 
ible patriots  with  some,  that  conclave  of  traitorous  rebels  with 
others  ;  that  assembly,  we  may  more  truly  say,  of  unequal 
virtue  and  chequered  fame,  which,  after  having  acquired  a 
higher  claim  to  our  gratitude,  and  effected  more  for  our 
liberties,  than  any  that  had  gone  before  or  that  has  followed, 
ended  by  subverting  the  constitution  it  had  strengthened,  and 
by  sinking  in  its  decrepitude,  and  amidst  public  contempt, 
beneath  a  usurper  it  had  blindly  elevated  to  power.  It  seems 
agreeable  to  our  plan,  first  to  bring  together  those  ^^  gaiuury 
admirable  provisions  by  which  this  parliament  re-  "«"""•• 
stored  and  consolidated  the  shattered  fabric  of  our  constitu- 
tion, before  we  advert  to  its  measures  of  more  equivocal 
benefit,  or  its  fatal  errors ;  an  arrangement  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  mere  chronology,  since  the  former  were  chiefly 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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completed  within  the  first  nine  months  of  its  session,  before 
the  king's  journey  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1641. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  concurs 
in  the  representation  given  in  this  work,  and  especially  in  the 
last  chapter,  of  the  practical  state  of  our  government,  that 
some  new  securities  of  a  more  powerful  efficacy  than  any 
which  the  existing  laws  held  forth  were  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  the  preservation  of  English  liberties  and  privileg^es. 
These,  however  sacred  in  name,  however  venerable  by  pre- 
scription, had  been  so  repeatedly  transgressed,  that  to  obtain 
their  confirmation,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Petition  of  Right, 
and  that  as  the  price  of  large  subsidies,  would  but  e3n>ose  the 
commons  to  the  secret  derision  of  the  court.  The  King,  by 
levying  ship-money  in  contravention  of  his  assent  to  that  pe- 
tition, and  by  other  marks  of  insincerity,  had  given  too  just 
cause  for  suspicion  that,  though  very  consciendoos  in  his 
way,  he  had  a  fund  of  casuistry  at  command  that  would 
always  release  him  from  any  obligation  to  respect  the  laws. 
Again,  to  punish  delinquent  ministers  was  a  necessary  piece 
of  justice ;  but  who  could  expect  that  any  such  retribution 
would  deter  ambitious  and  intrepid  men  from  the  splendid 
lures  of  power?  Whoever,  therefore,  came  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  November,  1640,  with  serious  and  steady  purposes 
for  the  public  weal,  and  most,  I  believe,  except  mere  courtiers, 
entertained  such  purposes  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
capacities  and  energies,  must  have  looked  to  some  essential 
change  in  the  balance  of  government,  some  important  limit- 
ations of  royal  authority,  as  the  primary  object  of  his  at- 
tendance. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  excesses  of 
the  late  unhappy  times  had  chiefly  originated  in  the  long 
intermission  of  parliaments.  No  lawyer  would  have  dared  to 
suggest  ship-money  with  the  terrors  of  a  house  of  commons 
before  his  eyes.  But  the  king's  known  resolution  to  govern 
without  parliaments  gave  bad  men  more  confidence  of  im- 
punity. This  resolution  was  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  the 
unpalatable  chastisement  of  his  servants  and  redress  of  abases, 
on  which  the  present  parliament  was  about  to  enter.  A 
statute  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  already  pro- 
vided, tiiat  parliaments   should  be  held   *^  every  year,  or 
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oftener  if  need  be.''  *  But  this  enactment  had  in  no  age 
been  respected.  It  was  certain  that,  in  the  present  temper  of 
die  admiaistrationy  a  law  simply  enacting  that  the  interval 
between  parliaments  should  never  exceed  three  years,  would 
prove  wholly  ineffectual.  In  the  famous  act  there-  Triennial 
fore  for  triennial  parliaments,  the  first  fruits  of  the  ^^* 
commons'  laudable  zeal  for  reformation,  such  provisions  were 
introduced  as  grated  harshly  on  the  ears  of  those  who  valued 
the  royal  prerogative  above  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but 
without  which  die  act  itself  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Every  parliament  was  to  be  ipso  facto  dissolved  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  from  the  first  day  of  its  session,  unless 
actually  sitting  at  the  time,  and,  in  that  case,  at  its  first  ad- 
journment or  prorogation.  The  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  was  to  be  sworn  to  issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament 
within  three  years  from  the  dissolution  of  the  last,  under  pain 
of  disability  to  hold  his  office,  and  further  punishment ;  in 
case  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision,  the  peers 
were  enabled  and  enjoined  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  to 
issue  writs  to  the  sheriffs ;  the  sheriffs  themselves,  should  the 
peers  not  fulfil  this  duty,  were  to  cause  elections  to  be  duly 
made;  and,  in  their  default,  at  a  prescribed  time  the  electors 
tiiemselves  were  to  proceed  to  choose  their  representatives. 
No  future  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  or  adjourned  with- 
out its  own  consent,  in  less  than  fifty  days  from  the  opening 
of  its  session.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  doubt  whether  even 
these  provisions  would  have  afforded  an  adequate  security  for 
the  periodical  assembling  of  parliament,  whether  the  supine 
and  courtier-like  character  of  the  peers,  the  want  of  concert 
and  energy  in  the  electors  themselves,  would  not  have  enabled 
the  government  to  set  the  statute  at  nought,  than  to  censure 
them  as  derogatory  to  the  reasonable  prerogative  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.  To  this  important  bill  the  king,  with  some 
^parent  unwillingness,  gave  his  assent,  t  It  effected,  indeed, 
a  strange  revolution  in  the  system  of  his  government.  The 
nation  set  a  due  value  on  this  admirable  statute,  the  passing 

*  4£.  3.  e.  14.      It  appears  by  the  been  altered  in  the  committee;  at  least 

Joomals.  aotb  Dec.  1 640,  that  the  Trien-  we  find  the  title  changed,  Jan.  1 9. 

nial   BiU  was  originally  for  the  yearly  f  ^"^'  Hist  702.717.  Stat  16  Car.  1. 

holding  of  parliaments.    It  seems  to  have  c.  I. 
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of  which  they  welcomed  with  bonfires   and   every   mark 
of  joy. 

After  laying  this  solid  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
BeneBdai  ^f  such  laws  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  the 
^^''*'  house  of  commons  proceeded  to  cut  away  the  more 
flagrant  and  recent  usurpations  of  the  crown.  Tliey  passed 
a  bill  declaring  ship-money  illegal,  and  annulling  the  judg- 
ment of  the  exchequer  chamber  against  Mr.  Hampden.* 
They  put  an  end  to  another  contested  prerogative,  which, 
though  incapable  of  vindication  on  any  legal  authority,  had 
more  support  from  a  usage  of  fourscore  years,  the  levying  of 
customs  on  merchandise.  In  an  act  granting  the  king  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  it  is  "  declared  and  enacted  that  it  is, 
and  hath  been,  the  ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 
that  no  subsidy,  custom,  impost,  or  other  charge  whatsoever, 
ought,  or  may  be  laid  or  imposed  upon  any  merchandise 
exported  or  imported  by  subjects,  denizens  or  aliens,  without 
common  consent  in  parliament.'*  t  This  is  the  last  statute 
that  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  crown  from 
arbitrary  taxation,  and  may  be  deemed  the  complement  of 
those  numerous  provisions  which  the  virtue  of  ancient  times 
had  extorted  from  the  first  and  third  Edwards. 

Yet  these  acts  were  hardly  so  indispensable,  nor  wrought 
obierra.  ^^  csscutial  a  changc  in  the  character  of  our  mo- 
tions.  narchy,  as  that  which  abolished  the  star-chamber. 
Though  it  was  evident  how  little  the  statute  of  Henry  VIL 
could  bear  out  that  overweening  power  it  had  since  arro- 
gated, though  the  statute-book  and  parliamentary  records  of 
the  best  ages  were  irrefragable  testimonies  agdnst  its  usurp- 
ations; yet  the  course  of  precedents  under  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  families  was  so  invariable  that  nothing  more  was  at 
first  intended  than  a  bill  to  regulate  that  tribunal.  A  sug- 
gestion, thrown  out,  as  Clarendon  informs  us,  by  one  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  more  ardent   reformers,  led  to  the 


*  C.  14.  to  him  from  the  oommencemeot  of  hit 

t  C.  8.     The  king  had  professed,  in  reign.     Pari.  Hist  533.     See  pre&ee  to 

lord-keeper  Finch*8  speech   on  opening  Hargrave*8  Collection  of  Law   TVacts. 

the  parliament  of  April,  1640,  that  he  had  p.  195.,  and  Rymer,  zx.  118.,  lor  what 

only  taken  tonnage  and  poundage  de  facto,  Charles  did  with  respect  to  impoaitioDS 

without  claiming  it  as  a  right,  and  had  on  merchandise.     The  long  parliameot 

caused  a  bill  to  be  prepared,  granting  it  called  the  fiumers  to  account. 
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substitution  of  a  bill  for  taking  it  altogether  away.*  This 
abrogates  all  exercise  of  jurisdicdon,  properly  so  called,  whe- 
ther of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature,  by  the  privy  council,  as  well 
as  the  star-chamber.  The  power  of  examining  and  commit- 
ting persons  charged  with  offences  is  by  no  means  taken 
away;  but,  with  a  retrospect  to  the  language  held  by  the 
judges  and  crown  lawyers  in  some  cases  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, it  is  enacted,  that  every  person  committed  by  the 
council  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the  king's  special  command, 
may  have  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  in  the  return  to  which, 
the  officer  in  whose  custody  he  is  shall  certify  the  true  cause 
of  his  commitment,  which  the  court  from  whence  the  writ 
has  issued  shall  within  three  days  examine,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  cause  thus  certified  appear  to  be  just  and  legal 
or  not,  and  do  justice  accordingly  by  delivering,  bailing,  or 
remanding  the  party.  Thus  fell  the  great  court  of  star- 
chamber;  and  with  it  the  whole  irregular  and  arbitrary 
practice  of  government,  that  had  for  several  centuries  so 
thwarted  the  operation  and  obscured  the  light  of  our  free 
constitution,  that  mfuiy  have  been  prone  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  those  liberties  which  they  found  so  often  infringed, 
and  to  mistake  the  violations  of  law  for  its  standard. 

With  the  court  of  star-chamber  perished  that  of  the  high- 
commission,  a  younger  birth  of  tyranny,  but  perhaps  even 
more  hateful,  from  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  times.  It 
had  stretched  its  authority  beyond  the  tenor  of  the  act  of 
£lizabeth,  whereby  it  had  been  created,  and  which  limits  its 
competence  to  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  offences  ac- 
cording to  the  known  boundaries  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
assuming  a  right  not  only  to  imprison,  but  to  fine,  the  laity, 
which  was  generally  reckoned  illegal,  t    The  statute  repealing 

*  16  Car.  1.  c.  10.  The  aboUtion  of  peers  did  not  venture  to  make  any  oppo- 
tfae  star-chamber  was  first  moved,  March  sition ;  whereas  there  were  two  confer- 
5th,  1641,  by  lord  Andover,  in  the  house  ences  between  the  houses  on  the  subject, 
of  lords,  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  and  several  amendments  and  provisos 
writ.  Both  he  and  his  father,  the  earl  of  made  by  the  lords  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Berkshire,  were  scalous  royalists  during  commons.  Scarce  any  bill,  during  this 
the  subsequent  war.  Pari.  Hist.  7S2.  session,  received  so  much  attention.  The 
Bat  he  is  not,  I  presume,  the  person  to  king  made  some  difficulty  about  assent- 
wbom  Clarendon  alludes.  This  author  ing  to  the  bills  taking  away  the  star- 
insinuates  that  the  act  for  taking  away  chamber  and  high-commission  courts,  but 
the  star-chamb«r  passed  both  houses  with-  soon  gave  way.  Pari.  Hist.  853. 
oat  sufficient  deliberation,  and  that  the  f  Coke  has  strongly  argued  the  il1e> 
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that  of  Elizabeth,  under  which  the  high-eommissioD  existed, 
prooeeds  to  take  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  all  power 
of  inflicting  temporal  penalties,  in  terms  so  large,  and  doubt- 
less not  inadvertently  employed,  as  to  render  their  jurisdic- 
tion nugatory.  This  part  of  the  act  was  repealed  after  the 
Restoration ;  and,  like  the  other  measures  of  that  time^  with 
little  care  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  abuses  whidi 
had  provoked  its  enactments.* 

A  single  clause  in  the  act  that  abolished  the  star-cham- 
ber was  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of 
several  other  irregular  tribunals,  grown  out  of  the  despotic 
temper  of  the  Tudor  dynasty :  —  the  court  of  the  president 
and  council  of  the  North,  long  obnoxious  to  the  common 
lawyers,  and  lately  the  sphere  of  Strafford's  tyrannical  arro- 
gance t ;  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  Wales  and 
Sie  Welsh  marches,  which  had  pretended,  as  before  men- 
idoned,  to  a  jurisdiction  over  the  adjacent  counties  of  Salo|), 
Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester;  with  those  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  and  county  palatine  oS  Chester.  These, 
under  various  pretexts,  had  usurped  so  extensive  a  cogni- 
zance as  to  deprive  one  third  of  England  of  the  privileges 
of  the  common  law.  The  jurisdiction,  however,  of  the  two 
latter  courts  in  matters  touching  the  king's  private  estate  has 
not  been  taken  away  by  the  statute.  Another  act  afforded 
remedy  for  some  abuses  in  the  stannary  courts  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  1^  Others  retrenched  the  vexatious  prerogative 
of  purveyance,  and  took  away  that  of  compulsory  knight- 
hood. §  And  one  of  greater  importance  put  an  end  to  a 
fruitful  source  of  oppression  and  complaint,  by  determin- 
ing for  ever  the  extent  of  royal  forests,  according  to  their 
boundaries  in  the  twentieth  year  of  James,  annulling  all  die 

gality  of  fining  and  imprisoning  by  the  In  his  speech  cm  presenting  this  lo  the 
high  commission  ;  4th  Inst.  324.  And  he  lords,  he  alludes  to  the  tyranny  of  Stisf* 
omitted  this  power  in  a  commission  he  ford,  not  rudely,  but  in  a  style  hardly  eon- 
drew,  **  leaving  us,**  says  bishop  Williams,  sistent  with  that  of  his  History.  PsrL 
**  nothing  but  the  old  rusty  sword  of  the  Hist.  766.  The  editors  of  this,  howcrcrt 
church,  excommunication."  Cabala,  p.  softened  a  little  what  he  did  say  in  one  or 
103.  Care  was  taken  to  restore  this  two  places;  as  where  he  uses  the  woid 
authority  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  tyraaiiy,    in  speaking  of  lord  MoBOt- 

*  16  Car.l.  C'll.  norris*s  case. 

f  Hyde  distinguished  himself  as  chair-        i  C.  15. 
man  of  the  committee  which  brought  in        §  C.  19»  80. 
the  bill  for  abolishing  the  court  of  York. 
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perambulatioiis  and  inquests  by  which  they  had  subsequently 
been  enlarged.* 

I  must  here  reckon,  among  the  beneficial  acts  of  this  par- 
liamenty  one  that  passed  some  months  afterwards,  after  the 
king's  return  from  Scotland,  and  perhaps  the  only  measure 
of  that  second  period  on  which  we  can  bestow  unmixed  com- 
mendation. Tile  delays  and  uncertainties  of  raising  troops 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  to  which  the  temper  of  the  English 
nation,  pacific  though  intrepid,  and  impatient  of  the  strict 
control  of  martial  law,  gave  small  encouragement,  had  led  to 
the  usage  of  pressing  soldiers  for  service,  whether  in  Ireland 
or  on  foreign  expeditions.  This  prerogative  seeming  dan- 
gerous and  oppressive,  as  well  as  of  dubious  legality,  it  is 
recited  in  the  preamble  of  an  act  empowering  the  king  to 
levy  troops  by  this  compulsory  method  for  the  special  exigency 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  that,  *^  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  none 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  ought  to  be  impressed  or  compelled 
to  go  out  of  his  country  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars, 
except  in  case  of  necessity  of  the  sudden  coming  in  of  strange 
enemies  into  the  kingdom,  or  except  they  be  otherwise  bound 
by  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or  possessions.'' t  Hie  king,  in 
a  speedi  from  the  throne,  adverted  to  this  bill  while  passing 
through  the  houses,  as  an  invasion  of  his  prerogative.  This 
notice  of  a  parliamentary  proceeding  the  commons  resented 
as  a  breach  of  their  privilege ;  and  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  lords  to  a  joint  remonstrance,  the  king,  who  was 
in  no  state  to  maintain  his  objection,  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  have  seen 
frequent  instances  of  the  crown's  interference  as  to  matters 
debated  in  parliament.  But  from  the  time  of  the  long  par- 
liament, the  law  of  privilege,  in  this  respect,  has  stood  on  an 
unshaken  basis.  1^ 

These  are  the  principal  statutes  which  we  owe  to  this  par- 
liament. They  give  occasion  to  two  remarks  of  no  slight 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  appear,  on  comparing 
them  with  our  ancient  laws  and  history,  dbiat  they  made  scarce 

*  C.  19.  that  he  thought  encroachment  in  the  com- 

{C  88.  mons,  doei  not  censure  their  explicit  as- 

Joomalsy  16th  Dee.  Pari.  Hist.  968.  sertion  of  this  privilege.     He  lays  the 

Nalsoo,  750.     It  is  remarkable  that  Cla-  blame  of  the  king's  interference  on  St. 

mdoi^  who  is  suffieiently  jealous  of  aU  John's  advice ;  which  is  very  improbable. 
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any  material  change  in  our  constitution  such  as  it  had  been 
established  and  recognised  under  the  house  of  Plantagenet : 
the  law  for  triennial  parliaments  even  receded  from  those 
unrepealed  provisions  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL»  that  they 
should  be  assembled  annually.  The  court  of  Star-chamber, 
if  it  could  be  said  to  have  a  legal  jurisdiction  at  all,  which  by 
that  name  it  had  not,  traced  it  only  to  the  Tudor  period ;  its 
recent  excesses  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  existing 
laws,  and  the  protestations  of  ancient  parliaments.  The 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was  an  offset  of  the  royal 
supremacy,  established  at  the  Reformation.  The  impositions 
on  merchandise  were  both  plainly  iDegal,  and  of  no  long 
usage.  That  of  ship-money  was  flagrantly,  and  by  universal 
confession,  a  strain  of  arbitrary  power  without  pretext  of 
right.  Thus,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  enactments 
of  1641,  the  monarchy  lost  nothing  that  it  had  anciently 
possessed ;  and  the  balance  of  our  constitution  might  seem 
rather  to  have  been  restored  to  its  former  equipoise,  than  to 
have  undergone  any  fresh  change. 

But  those  common  liberties  of  England  which  our  fore- 
fathers had,  with  such  commendable  perseverance,  extorted 
from  the  grasp  of  power,  though  by  no  means  so  merely 
theoretical  and  nugatory  in  effect  as  some  would  insinuate, 
were  yet  very  precarious  in  the  best  periods,  neither  well 
defined,  nor  exempt  from  anomalous  exceptions,  or  from 
occasional  infringements.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  statute 
for  annual  sessions  of  parliament,  had  gone  into  disuse. 
Those  that  were  most  evident  could  not  be  enforced;  and 
the  new  tribunals  that,  whether  by  law  or  usurpation,  had 
reared  their  heads  over  the  people,  had  made  almost  all  public 
and  personal  rights  dependent  on  their  arbitrary  will.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  languid 
frame,  and  so  to  renovate  our  ancient  constitution  that  the 
present  era  should  seem  almost  a  new  birth  of  liberty.  Such 
was  the  aim,  especially,  of  those  provisions  which  placed  the 
return  of  parliaments  at  fixed  intervals,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  elude.  It  was  hoped  that  by  their  means,  so 
long  as  a  sense  of  public  spirit  should  exist  in  the  nation 
(and  beyond  that  time  it  is  vain  to  think  of  liberty),  no  prince, 
however  able  and  ambitious,  could  be  free  from  restraint  for 
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more  than  three  years ;  an  interval  too  short  for  the  com- 
pletion of  arbitrary  projects,  and  which  few  ministers  would 
venture  to  employ  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  them 
to  the  wrath  of  parliament. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that  by  these 
salutary  restrictions  and  some  new  retrenchments  of  perni- 
dous  or  abused  prerogative,  the  long  parliament  formed  our 
constitution  such  nearly  as  it  now  exists.  Laws  of  great  im- 
portance were  doubtless  enacted  in  subsequent  times,  particu- 
larly at  the  Revolution  ;  but  none  of  them,  perhaps,  were 
strictly  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  civil  and  political 
privileges  ;  and  it  is  rather  from  1641  than  any  other  epoch, 
that  we  may  date  their  full  legal  establishment.  That  single 
statute  which  abolished  the  star-chamber,  gave  every  man  a 
security,  which  no  other  enactments  could  have  afforded,  and 
which  no  government  could  essentially  impair.  Though  the 
reigns  of  the  two  latter  Stuarts,  accordingly,  are  justly  ob- 
noxious, and  were  marked  by  several  illegal  measures,  yet, 
whether  we  consider  the  number  and  magnitude  of  their 
transgressions  of  law,  or  the  practical  oppression  of  their 
government,  these  princes  fell  very  short  of  the  despotism 
that  had  been  exercised,  either  under  the  Tudors,  or  the  two 
first  of  their  own  family. 

From  this  survey  of  the  good  works  of  the  long  parliament, 
we  must  turn  our  eyes  with  equal  indifference  to  the  opposite 
picture  of  its  errors  and  offences  ;  faults  which,  though  the 
mischiefs  they  produced  were  chiefly  temporary,  have  yet 
served  to  obliterate  from  the  recollection  of  too  many  the 
permanent  blessings  we  have  inherited  through  its  exertions. 
In  reflecting  on  the  events  which  so  soon  clouded  a  scene  of 
glory,  we  ought  to  learn  the  dangers  that  attend  all  revolu- 
tionary crises,  however  justifiable  or  necessary ;  and  that, 
even  when  posterity  may  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  ultimate 
result,  the  existing  generation  are  seldom  compensated  for 
their  present  loss  of  tranquillity.  The  very  enemies  of  this 
parliament  confess,  that  they  met  in  November  1640  with 
almost  unmingled  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  with  loyal 
attachment  to  the  crown.  They  were  the  chosen  represent- 
atives of  the  commons  of  England,  in  an  age  more  eminent 
for  steady  and  scrupulous  conscientiousness  in  private  life. 
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than  any,  perhaps,  that  had  gone  before  or  has  followed ;  not 
the  demagogues  or  adventurers  of  transient  popularity,  bat 
men  well-bom  and  wealthy,  than  whom  there  could  perhaps 
never  be  assembled  five  hundred  more  adequate  to  redress 
the  grievances,  or  to  fix  the  laws,  of  a  great  natkm.  Bat  they 
were  misled  by  the  excess  of  two  passions,  both  just  and 
natural  in  the  circumstances  wherein  they  found  themselves, 
resentment  and  distrust ;  passions  eminently  conta^oas,  and 
irresistible  when  they  seize  on  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  one  betrayed  them  into  a  measore 
certainly  severe  and  sanguinary,  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
exposed  to  greater  reproach  than  it  deserved,  the  attainder  of 
lord  Strafford,  and  some  other  proceedings  of  too  moch  vio- 
lence ;  ^e  other  gave  a  colour  to  all  their  resolutions,  imd 
aggravated  their  difierences  with  the  king  till  there  remained 
no  other  arbitrator  but  the  sword. 

Those  who  know  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  earl  of 
Impeach.    Strafford,  his  abuse  of  power  in  the  North,  his  £Eur 

meDt  of  ''TiJi*! 

Strafford,  morc  outragcous  transgressions  m  Ireland,  lus  dan- 
gerous influence  over  the  king's  counsels,  cannot  hesitate  to 
admit,  if  indeed  they  profess  any  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  that  to  bring  so  great  a  delinquent  to  justice 
according  to  the  known  process  of  law,  was  among  the 
primary  duties  of  the  new  parliament.  It  was  that  which 
a]l,  widi  scarce  an  exception  but  among  his  own  creatures 
(for  most  of  the  court  were  openly  or  in  secret  his  enemies  *), 
ardently  desired ;  yet  which  the  king's  favour  and  his  own 
commanding  genius  must  have  rendered  a  doabtful  enter- 
prise. He  came  to  London,  not  unconscious  of  the  danger, 
by  his  master's  direct  injunctions.  The  first  days  of  the  ses- 
sion were  critical ;  and  any  vacillation  or  delay  in  the  com- 
mons might  probably  have  given  time  for  some  strong  ezer- 

*  **  A   greater   and   more   umYersal  straight  that  I  do  not.  knoir  how  be  viD 

hatred,"  says  Northumberland  in  a  letter  possibly  avoid,  without  endangering  the 

to   Leicester,   Nov.  IS.    1640,  (Sidney  loss  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  giTing 

Papers,  iL  663.,)  **  was  never  contracted  way  to  the  remove  of  divers  persons^  as 

by  any  person  than  he  has  drawn  upon  well  as  other  things  that  will  be  demanded 

hlmselC     He  is  not  at  all  dqected,  but  by  the  parliament.    After  they  have  done 

believes  confidently  to  clear  himself  in  the  questioning  some  of  the  great  ones,  they 

opinion  of   all  equal    and   indifferent-  intend  to  endeavour  the  displacing  of 

minded  hearers,  when  he  shall  come  to  Jermyn,   Newcastle,  and  Walter  Mon- 

make  his  defence.     The  king  is  in  such  a  tague." 
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don  of  power  to  frustrate  their  designs.  We  must  therefore 
ocHisider  the  bold  suggestion  of  Pym,  to  carry  up  to  the  lords 
an  impeaehment  for  high  treason  against  Strafford,  not  only 
as  a  master-stroke  of  that  policy  which  is  fittest  for  revolu- 
tionSy  but  as  justifiable  by  the  circumstances  wherein  they 
stood.  Nothing  short  of  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  would 
have  broken  the  spell  that  so  many  years  of  arbitrary  dominion 
had  been  working.  It  was  dissipated  in  the  instant  that  the 
people  saw  him  in  the  hands  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod : 
and  with  his  power  fell  also  that  of  his  master;  so  that 
Charles,  from  the  very  hour  of  Strafford's  impeachment, 
never  once  ventured  to  resume  the  high  tone  of  command 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  or  to  speak  to  the  commons  but 
as  one  complaining  of  a  superior  force.* 


*  OarendoD,  i.  905.     No  one  opposed  earl  of  Strafibrd,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 

ihe  resolution  to  impeach  the  lord  lieu-  land,  of  high  treason ;  and  required  his 

tenant,  saTe  that  Falkland  suggested  the  person  to  be  arrested  till  probation  might 

appmntment  of  a  eommittee,  as  more  be  heard ;  so  Mr.  Pym  and  his  back  were 

suitable  to  the  gravity  of  their  proeeed-  removed.     The  lords  began  to  consult  on 

inffs.     But  Pym  frankly  answered  that  that    strange  and    unexpected    motion, 

tlus  would  ruin  all :  since  Strafford  would  The  word  goes  in  haste  to  the  lord  lieu, 

doubtless  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  par-  tenant,  where  he  was  with  the  king ;  with 

liament,  unless  they  could  shut  him  out  speed  he  comes  to  the  house ;  he  calls 

from  access  to  the  king.  rudely  at  the  door ;    James   Maxwell, 

The  letters  of  Robert  Baillie,  Prin-  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  opens :  his  lord- 
cipal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  (two  ship,  with  a  proud  glooming  countenance^ 
vols.,  £(finburgh,  1775,)  abound  with  makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board 
eurious  information  as  to  this  period,  and  bead :  but  at  once  many  bid  him  void 
Inr  several  subsequent  yearsw  Baillie  was  the  house ;  so  he  is  forced,  in  confusion, 
one  of  the  Scots  oommisnoners  deputed  to  go  to  the  door  Ull  he  was  called.  After 
to  London  at  the  end  of  1640,  and  took  consultation,  being  called  in,  he  stands, 
an  active  share  in  promoting  the  destruc-  but  is  commanded  to  kneel,  and  on  his 
ticm  of  episcopacy.  His  correspondence  knees  to  bear  the  sentence.  Being  on 
breathes  all  the  narrow  and  exclusive  his  knees,  he  is  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
bigotry  of  the  presby  terian  school.  The  the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was 
fiiUoiwing  passage  is  so  interesting  that,  cleared  of  these  crimes  the  house  of  corn- 
notwithstanding  its  length,  it  may  find  a  mons  had  charged  him  with.  He  offered 
place  here :  -—  to  speak,  but  was  commanded  to  be  gone 

**  The  lieutenant  of  Ireland  came  but  without  a  word.      In  the  outer  room, 

DO   Monday  to  town  late,  on  Tuesday  James  Maxwell  required  him,  as  prisoner, 

rested,  on  Wednesday  came  to  parliament,  to  deliver  his  sword.     When  he  had  got 

but  ere  night  he  was  caged.     Intolerable  it,  he  cries  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  man 

pride  and  oppression  cries  to  Heaven  for  to  carry  my  lord  lieutenant's  sword.   This 

8"  vengeance.     The  lower  house  closed  done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of 

tbcir  doors ;  the  speaker  kept  the  keys  people  towards  his  coach  $  all  gasing,  no 

till  his  accusation  was  concluded.  Thero-  man  capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that 

after  Mr.  Pym  went  up,  with  a  number  morning,  the  greatest  of  England  would 

at  his  back,  to  the  higher  house;  and,  in  have  stood  discovered,  all  crying,  *  What 

a  pretty  short  speech,  did,  in  the  name  of  is  the  matter  ? '     He  said,  *  A  small  mat- 

the  lower  house,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ter,  I  warrant  you.'    They  replied,  *  Yes, 

jommonsof  all  England,  accuse  Thomas  inde^  high  treason  is  a  small  matter,' 
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The  articles  of  Strafford's  impeachment  relate  principally 
Diicusftionof  ^  ^^^  conduct  in  Ireland.  For  though  he  had  begun 
iujuftica.  ^  ^|.  ^j|.jj  violence  in  the  court  of  York,  as  lord- 
president  of  the  North,  and  was  charged  with  having  procured 
a  commission  investing  him  with  exorbitant  power,  yet  he 
had  too  soon  left  that  sphere  of  dominion  for  die  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  to  give  any  wide  scope  for  prosecution.  But  in 
Ireland  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  arrogated  an 
authority  beyond  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed, 
and  even  beyond  the  example  of  former  viceroys  of  that 
island,  where  the  disordered  state  of  society,  the  frequency  of 
rebellions,  and  the  distance  from  all  control,  had  given  rise  to 
such  a  series  of  arbitrary  precedents,  as  would  have  almost 
excused  any  ordinary  stretch  of  power.*  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  when  the  managers  came  to  state  and  substan- 
tiate their  articles  of  accusation,  though  some  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  enough  to  warrant  the  severest  judgment,  yet 
it  appeared  to  many  dispassionate  men  that,  even  supposing 
the  evidence  as  to  all  of  them  to  be  legally  convincing,  they 
could  not,  except  through  a  dangerous  latitude  of  construc- 
tion, be  aggravated  into  treason.     The  law  of  England  is 


Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  It  has  been  usually  sud  that  the  oom- 
his  coach,  it  was  not  there ;  so  he  behoved  mons  had  recourse  to  the  bill  of  attainder 
to  return  that  same  way,  through  a  world  because  they  found  it  impossible  to  snp- 
of  gazing  people.  When  at  last  he  had  port  the  impeachment  for  treason.  But 
found  his  coach,  and  was  entering,  James  St.  John  positively  denies  that  it  was  in* 
Maxwell  told  him,  '  Your  lordship  is  my  tended  to  avoid  the  judicial  mode  of  pro- 
prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach ;'  and  ceeding.  Nalson,  ii.  163.  And,  what  is 
so  he  behoved  to  do."  P.  217.  stronger,  the  lords  them^lves  voted  upon 
*  The  trial  of  Straflfbrd  is  best  to  be  the  articles  judicially,  and  not  as  if  they 
read  in  Rush  worth  or  Nalson.  The  ac-  were  enacting  a  legislative  measure.  As 
count  in  the  new  edition  of  the  State  to  the  £amous  proviso  in  the  bill  of  at* 
Trials,  I  know  not  whence  taken,  is  tainder,  that  the  judges  should  determine 
curious,  as  coming  from  an  eye-witness,  nothing  to  be  treason,  by  virtue  of  this 
though  very  partial  to  the  prisoner ;  but  bill,  which  they  would  not  have  deter- 
it  can  hardly  be  so  accurate  as  the  others,  mined  to  be  treason  otherwise,  (on  whidi 
His  famous  peroration  was  printed  at  the  Hume  and  many  others  have  relied,  to 
time  in  a  loose  sheet.  It  is  in  the  Somen  show  the  consciousness  of  parliament  that 
Tracts.  Many  of  the  charges  seem  to  the  measure  was  not  warranted  by  the 
have  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  would  existing  law,)  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
undoubtedly  justify  a  severe  sentence  on  troduced  in  order  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
an  impeachment  for  misdemeanors.  It  sions  of  some  among  the  peers,  who  had 
was  not  pretended  by  the  managers  that  gone  great  lengths  with  the  late  govern- 
more  than  two  or  three  of  them  amounted  ment,  and  were  astonished  to  find  that 
to  treason ;  but  it  is  the  unquestionable  their  obedience  to  the  king  eould  be 
right  of  the  commons  to  blend  offences  of  turned  into  treason  against  him« 
a  different  degree  in  an  impeachment. 
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sQent  as  to  conspiracies  against  itself.  St.  John  and  Maynard 
struggled  in  vain  to  prove  that  a  scheme  to  overturn  the 
fundamental  laws  and  to  govern  by  a  standing  army,  though 
as  infamous  as  any  treason,  could  be  brought  within  ^e 
words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  as  a  compassing  of  the 
king^s  death.  Nor,  in  fact,  was  there  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  Strafford  of  such  a  design.  The  famous 
words  imputed  to  him  by  sir  Henry  Vane,  though  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  question  that  some  such  were  spoken, 
seem  too  imperfectly  reported*,  as  well  as  uttered  too  much 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  to  furnish  a  substantive  accusation ; 
and  I  should  rather  found  my  conviction  of  Strafford's  syste- 
matic hostility  to  our  fundamental  laws  on  his  correspondence 
since  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  on  his  general  conduct  in 
administration,  than  on  any  overt  acts  proved  on  his  im- 
peachment. The  presumption  of  history,  to  whose  mirror 
the  scattered  rays  of  moral  evidence  converge,  may  be  ir- 
resistible, when  the  legal  inference  from  insulated  actions  is 
not  only  technically,  but  substantially,  inconclusive.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  charges  against  this  minister  ap- 
peared so  evidently  to  fall  short  of  high  treason,  according  to 
the  ^prehension  of  that  age,  as  in  later  times  has  usually  been 
taken  for  granted.  Accustomed  to  the  unjust  verdicts  obtained 
in  cases  of  treason  by  the  court,  the  statute  of  Edward  having 
been  perpetually  stretched  by  constructive  interpretations, 
neither  the  people  nor  the  lawyers  annexed  a  definite  sense  to 
that  crime.  The  judges  themselves,  on  a  solemn  reference 
by  the  house  of  lords  for  their  opinion,  whether  some  of  the 
articles  charged  against  Strafford  amounted  to  treason,  an- 
swered unanimously,  that  upon  all  which  their  lordships  had 
voted  to  be  proved,  it  was  their  opinion  the  earl  of  Strafford 


*  They  were  confinned,  in  a  consider-  be  has  a  paramount  right   to  maintain 

able  degree,  by  the  evidence  of  Northum-  his  government  by  any  means  ? 

berland  and  Bristol,  and  even  of  Usher  It  may  be  remarked  that  Clarendon 

and  Juxon.     Rushw.  Abr.  iv.  455.  559.  says,   "the  law  was  clear  that  less  than 

S^.   Baillie,  284.    But  are  they  not  also  two  witnesses  ought  not  to  be  received 

exactly  according  to  the  principles  always  in   a  case  of  treason."      Yet  I   doubt 

avowed  and  acted  upon  by  that  minister,  whether  any  one  had  been  allowed  the 

and  by  the  whole  phalanx  of  courtiers,  benefit  of  that  law ;   and  the  contrary 

that  a  king  of  England  does  very  well  to  had    been    asserted    repeatedly  by  the 

ask  his  people's  consent  in  the  first  in-  judges, 
stance,  but,  if  that  is  frowardly  refused, 
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did  deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and  penald^  of  high  trea- 
son by  law.*  And,  as  an  apology,  at  least,  for  this  jodicial 
opinion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fifteenth  artide  of  the 
impeachment,  charging  him  with  raising  money  by  his  own 
authority,  and  quartering  tro<^s  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
order  to  compel  their  obedience  to  his  unlawful  requisitions 
(upon  which,  and  one  other  article,  not  on  the  whole  matter, 
the  peers  voted  him  guilty),  does  in  fact  approach  very 
nearly,  if  we  may  not  say  more,  to  a  substantive  treason 
within  die  statute  of  Edward  III.,  as  a  levying  war  against 
the  king,  even  without  reference  to  some  Irish  acts  of  parlia- 
ment upon  which  the  manages  of  the  impeachment  relied. 
It  cannot  be  extravagant  to  assert,  that  if  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  were  to  issue  an  order  commanding  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  where  it  is  quartered  to  contribute  certain 
sums  of  money,  and  were  to  compel  the  pa3^ent  by  quarter- 
ing troops  on  the  houses  of  those  who  refiised,  in  a  gena*al 
and  systematic  manner,  he  would,  according  to  a  warrantable 
construction  of  the  statutes,  be  guilty  of  the  treason  called 
levying  war  on  the  king ;  and  that,  if  we  could  imagine  him 
to  do  this  by  an  order  from  the  privy  council  or  the  war- 
office,  the  case  would  not  be  at  all  altered.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  single  act  of  such  violence  might  be  (in  technieal 
language)  trespass,  misdemeanor,  or  felony,  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  would  want  the  generality,  which,  as  the 
statute  has  been  construed,  determines  its  character  to  be 
treason.  It  is  however  manifest  that  Strafford's  actual 
enforcement  of  his  order,  by  quartering  soldiers,  was  not 
by  any  means  proved  to  be  so  frequently  done  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  line  of  treason ;  and  the  evidence  is  also  open  to 
every  sort  of  legal  objection.  But  in  that  age,  the  rules  of 
evidence,  so  scrupulously  defined  since,  were  either  very  im- 

*  Lords' Journals,  May  6.    Pari.  Hist  Life  of  Usber,  p.  45.     Hacket's  Life  of 

757.    This  opinion  of  the  judges,  which  Williams,  p.  160.     Juzon  u  said  to  have 

b  not  mentioned  bj  Clarendon,  Hume^  stood  alone  among  fiye  bishops,  in  ad- 

and  other  common  historians,  seems  to  vising  the  king  to  follow  his  eooscienoe. 

have  cost  Strafford  his  life.     It  was  relied  Oarendoo,    indeed,    does  not  mcntioB 

on  by  some  bishops,   especially  Usher,  this;  though  he  Ranees  at  Udier  with 

whom    Charles    consulted    whether    he  some  reproach,  p.  451.;  but  the  story  is 

should  pass  the  bill  of  attainder  though  as  old  as  the  Icon  fianlike^  in  which  it 

Clarendon  puts  much  worse    casuutry  is  alluded  to. 
into    the    mouth  of  Williams.     Parr's 
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perfectly  recognised,  or  coutinuaQy  transgressecL  If  then 
Strafford  oodd  be  brought  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
was  also  deserving  of  death  for  his  misdeeds  towards  the 
eommonwealth,  it  might  be  thought  enough  to  justify  his 
oondenmation,  although  he  had  not  offended  against  what 
seemed  to  be  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  statute*  This 
should,  at  least,  restrain  us  from  passing  an  unqualified 
censure  on  those  who  voted  against  him,  comprehending 
undoubtedly  the  fiu*  more  respecti^le  portion  of  the  commons, 
tiiough  only  twenty-six  peers  against  nineteen  formed  the 
feeble  majority  on  die  bill  of  attainder.*  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  house  of  commons  acted  in  one  respect  with  a  gene- 
rosity which  the  crown  had  never  shown  in  any  case  of  trea- 
son, by  immediately  passing  a  bill  to  relieve  his  children  from 
the  p»alties  of  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  problem  in  political 
ethics,  whether  great  offences  against  the   commonwealth 

*  The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  mem-  have  come  into  this.  But  the  nidden 
ben  of  the  commons  who  voted  against  and  ill-timed  death  of  that  eminent  peer 
Ibc  lull  of  attainder,  and  which  were  put  an  end  to  the  n^^tiation  for  bring- 
placarded  as  Straflbrdians,  may  be  found  ing  the  parliamentary  leaders  into  offioe^ 
in  the  Parliamentary  History,  and  several  wherein  it  was  a  main  object  with  the 
other  boohs.  It  is  remarkable  that  few  king  to  save  the  life  of  Strafford ;  en- 
of  them  are  distinguished  persons;  none  tirely,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  firom 
so  much  so  as  Selden,  whose  whole  par-  motives  of  conscience  and  honour,  with. 
liamentary  career,  notwithstanding  the  out  any  views  of  ever  again  restoring  him 
timidity  not  very  fiurly  imputed  to  him,  to  power.  Charles  had  no  personal  at- 
was  eminently  honourable  and  independ-  tachment  to  Strafibrd  ;  and  the  queen's 
ent.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  Hyde,  dislike  of  him,  (according  to  Clarendon 
Falkland,  Colepepper,  or  Palmer.  The  and  Burnet,  though  it  must  be  owned 
first,  probably,  did  not  vote ;  the  others  that  Madame  de  Motteville  does  not  con- 
may  have  been  in  the  m^ority  of  204,  firm  this,)  or  at  least  his  general  unpopu- 
by  whom  the  bill  was  passed ;  indeed,  I  larity  at  court,  would  have  determined 
have  seen  a  MS.  account  of  the  debate,  the  king  to  lay  him  aside. 
where  Falkland  and  Colepepper  appear  It  is  said  by  Burnet  that  the  queen 
to  have  both  spoken  Ibr  it.  As  to  the  prevailed  on  Charles  to  put  that  strange 
lords,  we  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  list  postscript  to  his  letter  to  the  lords,  in  be- 
of  the  nineteen  who  acquitted  Strafford,  half  of  Strafford,  **  If  he  must  die,  it  were 
It  does  not  comprehend  Hertford,  Bris-  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday  ;  ** 
tol,  or  Holland,  who  were  al)sent  (Nal-  by  which  he  manifestly  surrendered  him 
aoo,  316.),  nor  any  of  the  popish  lords,  up,  and  gave  cause  to  suspeet  his  own 
whether  through  fear  or  any  private  in-  sincerity.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  out 
fluence.  Lord  Clare,  his  brother-in-law,  by  Carte  as  to  the  genuineness  of  Straf* 
and  lord  Seville,  a  man  of  the  most  ford's  celebrated  letter,  requesting  the 
changeable  character,  were  his  prominent  king  to  pass  the  bill  of  attainder.  They 
advocates  during  the  trial ;  though  Bris-  do  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  much 
tol,  Hertford,  and  even  Say,  desired  to  evidence ;  but  it  is  certain,  by  the  manner 
have  had  his  lifo  spared  (BailUe,  243.  in  which  he  received  the  news,  that  he 
247.  271.  292.);  and  the  earl  of  Bed-  did  not  expect  to  be  sacrificed  by  hb 
ford,    aooording    to   Clarendon,   would  master. 
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may  not  justly  incur  the  penalty  of  death  by  a  retrospective 
act  of  the  legislature,  which  a  tribunal  restrained  by  known 
laws  is  not  competent  to  inflict.  Bills  of  attainder  had  been 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  England,  especially  under 
Henry  VIIL ;  but  generally  when  the  crime  charged  might 
have  been  equally  punished  by  law.  They  are  less  danger- 
ous than  to  stretch  the  boundaries  of  a  statute  by  arbitrary 
construction.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  differ  at  all  in  principle 
from  those  bills  of  pains  and  penalties^  which,  in  times  of 
comparative  moderation  and  tranquillity,  have  sometimes 
been  thought  necessary  to  visit  some  unforeseen  and  anoma- 
lous transgression  beyond  the  reach  of  our  penal  code.  There 
are  many,  indeed,  whose  system  absolutely  rejects  all  such 
retrospective  punishment,  either  from  the  danger  of  giving 
too  much  scope  to  vindictive  passion,  or  on  some  more  ab- 
stract principle  of  justice.  Those  who  may  incline  to  admit 
that  the  moral  competence  of  the  sovereign  power  to  secure 
itself  by  the  punishment  of  a  heinous  offender,  even  without 
the  previous  warning  of  law,  is  not  to  be  denied,  except  by 
reasoning  which  would  shake  the  foundation  of  its  right  to 
inflict  punishment  in  ordinary  cases,  will  still  be  sensible  of 
the  mischief  which  any  departure  from  stable  rules,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  public-spirited  zeal,  is  likely  to 
produce.  The  attainder  of  Strafford  could  not  be  justiflable, 
unless  it  were  necessary ;  nor  necessary,  if  a  lighter  penalty 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  security. 

This  therefore  becomes  a  preliminary  question,  upon 
which  the  whole  mainly  turns.  It  is  one  which  does  not 
seem  to  admit  of  a  demonstrative  answer ;  but  with  which 
we  can  perhaps  deal  better  than  those  who  lived  at  that  time. 
Their  distrust  of  the  king,  their  apprehension  that  nothing 
less  than  the  delinquent  minister's  death  could  ensure  them 
from  his  return  to  power,  rendered  the  leaders  of  parliament 
obstinate  against  any  proposition  of  a  mitigated  penal^. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  several  instances  in  his- 
tory, where  the  favourites  of  monarchs,  after  a  transient 
exile  or  imprisonment,  have  returned,  on  some  fresh  wave  of 
fortune,  to  mock  or  avenge  themselves  upon  their  adver- 
saries. Yet  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  popular  party, 
which  nothing  but  intemperate  passion  was  likely  to  impair, 
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rendered  this  dondngency  by  no  means  probable ;  and  it  is 
against  probable  dangers  that  nations  should  take  precautions, 
without  aiming  at  more  complete  security  than  the  baffling 
uncertainties  of  events  will  permit.  Such  was  Strafford's 
unpopularity,  that  he  could  never  have  gained  any  sympathy, 
but  by  the  harshness  of  his  condemnation  and  the  magna- 
nimity it  enabled  him  to  display.  These  have  half  redeemed 
his  forfeit  fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  any  punishment  which  the  law 
oould  award  to  the  highest  misdemeanors,  duly  proved  on 
impeachment,  must  be  justly  inflicted.  *^  I  am  still  the 
same,"  said  lord  Digby,  in  his  famous  speech  against  the 
bill  of  attainder,  **  in  my  opinions  and  affections,  as  unto 
the  earl  of  Strafford;  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable  to  free  sub- 
jects, that  can  be  charactered.  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that 
grand  apostate  to  the  commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect 
to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be  despatched  to  the 
other.  And  yet  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand 
must  not  be  to  that  despatch."  *  These  sentiments,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  sincerity  of  him  who  uttered  them, 
were  common  to  many  of  those  who  desired  most  ardently 
to  see  that  uniform  course  of  known  law,  which  neither  the 
court's  lust  of  power  nor  the  clamorous  indignation  of  a 
popular  assembly  might  turn  aside.  The  king,  whose  con- 
sdence  was  so  deeply  wounded  by  hi^  acquiescence  in  this 
minister's  death,  would  gladly  have  assented  to  a  bill  inflict- 
ing the  penalty  of  perpetual  banishment ;  and  this,  accom- 
panied, as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  degradation  from  the 
rank  for  which  he  had  sold  his  integrity,  would  surely 
have  exhibited  to  Europe  an  example  sufficiently  conspicuous 
of  just  retribution.  Though  nothing  perhaps  could  have 
restored  a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  between  Charles  and 
the  parliament,  it  is  certain  that  his  resentment  and  aversion 
were  much  aggravated  by  the  painful  compulsion  they  had 
put  on  him,  and  that  the  schism  among  the  constitutional 
party  began  from  this,  among  other  causes,  to  grow  more 
sensible,  till  it  terminated  in  civil  war.t  * 

*  PmrliamenUry  History,  ii.  750.  by  May,  p.  64.,  who  generally  shows  a 

f  See  some  judicious  remarks  on  this    good  d^  of  impartiality  at  this  period 

VOL.  I.  M    M 
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But,  if  we  pay  such  regard  to  the  principles  of  demency 
and  moderation,  and  of  adherence  to  the  fixed  rules  of  law, 
as  to  pass  some  censure  on  this  deviation  from  them  in  the 
attainder  of  lord  Strafford,  we  must  not  yield  to  the  clamor- 
ous invectives  of  his  admirers,  or  treat  the  prosecution  as  a 
scandalous  and  flagitious  excess  of  party  vengeance.  Look 
round  the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  say  in  what  age  or 
country  would  such  a  man  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  without  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  offences  against 
the  commonwealth  with  his  life.  They  who  grasp  at  arbi- 
trary power,  they  who  make  their  fellow-citizens  tremble 
before  them,  they  who  gratify  a  selfish  pride  by  the  humilia- 
tion and  servitude  of  mankind,  have  always  played  a  deep 
stake ;  and  the  more  invidious  and  intolerable  has  been  their 
pre-eminence,  their  fall  has  been  more  destructive,  and  their 
punishment  more  exemplary.  Something  beyond  the  retire- 
ment or  the  dismissal  of  such  ministers  has  seemed  necessary 
to  "  absolve  the  gods,"  and  furnish  history  with  an  awful 
lesson  of  retribution.  The  spontaneous  instinct  of  nature 
has  called  for  the  axe  and  the  gibbet  against  such  capital 
delinquents.  If  then  we  blame,  in  some  measure,  the  sen- 
tence against  Strafford,  it  is  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  laws  on  which  he  trampled,  and  of  the  liberty  which 
he  betrayed.  He  died  justly  before  God  and  man,  though 
we  may  deem  the  precedent  dangerous,  and  the  better  course 
of  a  magnanimous  lenity  unwisely  rejected ;  and  in  con- 
demning the  bill  of  attainder,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a 
crime. 

The  same  distrustful  temper,  Uamable  in  nothing  bat  its 


of  history.    The  violence  of  individuals,  Kor  was  this  a  mere  burst  of  passionate 

especially  when  of  considerable  note,  de-  declamation,  but  urged  as  a  aerioua  arj^u- 

serves  to  be  remarked,  as  characteristic  of  ment  for  taking  away   Strafford's    Ufe 

the  temper  that  influenced  the  house,  and  without  sufficient  grounds  of  law  or  testis 

as  accounting  fpr  the  disgust  of  moderate  mony.    Rushworth,  Abr.  iv.  61  •  Clarco- 

men.     *<  Why  should  he  have  law  him-  don,  L  407.     Strode  told  tbe  bouae  that. 

self?"  said  St  John,  in  arguing  the  bill  as  they  had  charged  Strafford  with  high 

of  attainder  before  the  peers,  **  who  would  treason,  it  oonoemed  them  to  charge  » 

not  that  others  should  have  any  ?     We  conspirators  in  tbe  same  treason  aU  who 

indeed  give  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  be-  had  before,  or  should  hereafter,  plead  io 

cause  they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  we  that  cause.  Baillie,  252.    This  monstrous 

give  none  to  wolves  and  foxes,  but  knock  proposal  seems  to  please  the  presbyterian 

them   on  the  head   wherever  they  are  bigot.     **  If   this    hold,**    be    obserresi 

found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey."  **  Strafford's  council  will  be  rare.' 
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excess,  drew  the  house  of  oommons  into  a  measure 
more  unconstitutional  than  the  attainder  of  Strafford^  diwoiaumof 
the  bill  enacting  that  they  should  not  be  dissolved  without  tts 
without  their  own  consent.  Whether  or  not  this  had 
been  previously  meditated  by  the  leaders  is  uncertain ;  but 
die  circumstances  under  which  it  was  adopted  display  all  the 
blind  precipitancy  of  fear.  A  scheme  for  bringing  up  the 
army  from  the  north  of  England  to  overawe  parliament  had 
been  discoursed  of,  or  rather  in  a  sreat  measure  concerted, 
by  some  young  courtiers  and  miliJ^  men.  The  imperfec- 
tion  and  indefiniteness  of  the  evidence  obtained  respecting  this 
plot  increased,  as  often  happens,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
commons.  Yet,  difficult  as  it  might  be  to  fix  its  proper  cha- 
racter between  a  loose  project  and  a  deliberate  conspiracy, 
this  at  least  was  hardly  to  be  denied,  that  the  king  had 
listened  to  and  approved  a  proposal  of  appealing  from  the 
representatives  of  his  people  to  a  military  force.*     Their 

*  Clarendon  and  Hume  of  course  treat  army*s  subscription,  and  asserted  by  Cla- 

tbia  as  a  Tery  trifling  affair,  exaggerated  rendon  to  have  been  the  only  step  taken  by 

far  fiictious  purposes.      But  those  who  those  engaged  in  the  supposed  conspiracy, 

judge  from  the  evidence  of  persons  un-  (though  not,  as  Mr.  Brodie  too  rashly 

willing  to  accuse  themselves  or  the  king,  conjectures,  a  fabrication  of  his  own,)  is 

and  from  the  natural  probabilities  of  the  most  carelessly  referred  by  him  to  that 

case,  will  suspect,  or  rather  be  wholly  period,  or  to  the  agency  of  Wilmot  and 

oonvinced,  that  it  had  gone  much  farther  his  coadjutors ;  having  been,  in  fact,  pre- 

tban  these  writers  admit.      See  the  ao-  pared  about  the  July  following,  at  the 

counts  of  this  plot  in   Rush  worth  and  instigation  of  Daniel  0*Neale,  and  some 

Nalson,  or  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  others  of  the  royalist  party.      This  is 

also  what  is  said  by  Montreuil  in  Raumer,  manifest,  not  only  from  the  allusions  it 

p.  324.     The  strongest  evidence,  how-  contains  to  events  that  had  not  occurred 

ever,  is  furnished  by  Henrietta,  whose  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when 

relation  of  the  circumstances  to  madame  the  plot  of  Wilmot  and  Goring  was  on 

de  Motteville  proves  that  the  king  and  foot,  especially  the  bill  for  triennial  par- 

herself  had  the  strongest  hopes  from  the  liaments,  but  from  evidence  given  before 

influence  of  Goring  and  Wilmot  over  the  the  house  of  commons  in  October,  1641, 

army,    by  means   of  which   they  aimed  and  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  published  in 

at  saving   Strafford's  life  ;   though   the  the  appendix  to  his  third  volume,  though, 

jealousy  of  those  ambitious  intriguers,  with  an  inadvertence  ofwhich  he  is  seldom 

who  could  not  both  enjoy  the  place  to  guilty,  overlooking  its  date  and  purport. 

which  each  aspired,  broke  the  whole  plot.  This,  however,  is  of  itself  suflicient  to  dis- 

Mem.  de  Motteville,  i.  253.     Compare  play  the  inaccurate  character  of  Claren- 

with  this  passage,  Percy's  letter,  and  Go-  don*s  History ;  for  I  can  scarcely  ascribe 

ring's  deposition  (Nalson,  ii.  286.  294.),  the  present  incorrectness  to  design.  There 

for  what  is  said  of  the  king's  privity  by  are,  indeed,  so  many  mistakes  as  to  dates 

men  who  did  not  lose  his  favour  by  their  and  other  matters  in  Clarendon's  account 

evidence.    Mr.  Brodie  has  commented  in  of  this  plot,  that,  setting  aside  his  mani- 

along  note  (iii.  189.)  on  Clarendon's  ap-  fest  disposition  to  suppress  the  truth,  we 

parent   misrepresentations  of  this  busi-  can  place  not  the  least  reliance  on  his 

ness.    But  what  has  escaped  the  acuteness  memory  as  to  those  points  which  we  may 

of  this  writer  is,  that  the  petition  to  the  not  be  well  able  to  bring  to  a  test. 
king  and  parliament  drawn  up  fur  the 

M  M   2 
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greatest  danger  was  a  sudden  dissolution.  The  triennial  bill 
afforded  indeed  a  valuable  security  for  the  future.  Yet  if 
the  present  parliament  had  been  broken  with  any  circum- 
stances of  violence,  it  might  justly  seem  very  hazardous  to 
confide  in  the  right  of  spontaneous  election  reserved  to  the 
people  by  that  statute,  which  the  crown  would  have  three 
years  to  defeat.  A  rapid  impulse,  rather  than  any  concerted 
resolution,  appears  to  have-  dictated  this  hardy  encroachment 
on  the  prerogative.  The  bill  against  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  parliament  without  its  own  consent  was  resolved  in  a 
committee  on  the  fifth  of  May,  brought  in  the  next  day,  and 
sent  to  the  lords  on  the  seventh.  The  upper  house,  in  a 
conference  the  same  day,  urged  a  very  wise  and  constitutional 
amendment,  limiting  its  duration  to  the  term  of  two  years. 
But  the  commons  adhering  to  their  original  provisions,  the 
bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  on  the  eighth.*  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  three  days  from  the  first  suggestion,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  frame  of  our  polity,  which  rendered  the 
house  of  commons  equally  independent  of  their  sovereign  and 
their  constituents ;  and,  if  it  could  be  supposed  capable  of 
being  maintained  in  more  tranquil  times,  would,  in  the  theory 
at  least  of  speculative  politics,  have  gradually  converted  the 
government  into  something  like  a  Dutch  aristocracy.  The 
ostensible  pretext  was,  that  money  could  not  be  borrowed  on 
the  authority  of  resolutions  of  parliament,  until  some  security 
was  furnished  to  the  creditors,  that  those  whom  they  were  to 
trust  should  have  a  permanent  existence.  This  argument 
would  have  gone  a  great  way,  and  was  capable  of  an 
answer ;  since  the  money  might  have  been  borrowed  on  the 
authority  of  the  whole  legislature.  But  the  chief  motive, 
unquestionably,  was  a  just  apprehension  of  the  king^s  inten- 
tion to  overthrow  the  parliament,  and  of  personal  danger  to 
those  who  had  stood  most  forward  from  his  resentment  after 
a  dissolution.     His  ready  acquiescence  in  this  bill,  far  more 

*  Journals.    ParUamentary  Hist.  784.  the  coDference  with  the  lords.     But  in 

May,  67.   Clarendon.    According  to  Mrs.  sir  Ralph  Vemey*s  manuscript  note*,  I 

Hutchinson,  p.  97,  this  bill    originated  find  Mr.  Whitelock  mentioned  as  being 

with  Mr.  Pierpoint     If  we  should  draw  ordered  by  the  house  to  prepare  the  bUl ; 

any  inference  from  the  Journals,  sir  John  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  mored 

Colepepper  seems  to  have  been  the  roost  it,  or  at  least  been  very  forward  io  it 

prominent  of  its  supporters.     Mr.  Hyde  Yet  all  these  were  moderate  men, 
and  lord  Falkland  were  also  managers  of 
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dangerous  than  any  of  those  at  which  he  demurred,  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  his  own  shame  and  the  queen's  consternation 
at  the  discovery  of  the  late  plot :  and  thus  we  trace  again 
the  calamities  of  Charles  to  their  two  great  sources ;  his 
want  of  judgment  in  affairs,  and  of  good  faith  towards  his 
people. 

The  parliament  had  met  with  as  ardent  and  just  an  indig- 
nation against  ecclesiastical  as  temporal  grievances. 
The  tyranny,  the  folly,  and  rashness  of  Charles's  m<ldilatediii 
bishops  were  still  greater  than  his  own.  It  was  ''''  "^  ' 
evidently  an  indispensable  duty  to  reduce  the  overbearing 
ascendancy  of  that  order,  which  had  rendered  the  nation,  in 
regard  to  spiritual  dominion,  a  great  loser  by  the  Reform- 
ation. They  had  been  so  blindly  infatuated,  as  even  in  the 
year  1640,  amidst  all  the  perils  of  the  times,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  public  wrath  by  enacting  a  series  of  canons  in 
convocation.  These  enjoined,  or  at  least  recommended,  some 
of  the  modem  innovations,  which,  though  many  excellent 
men  had  been  persecuted  for  want  of  compliance  with  them, 
had  not  got  the  sanction  of  authority.  They  imposed  an 
oath  on  the  clergy,  commonly  called  the  et  csetera  oath,  bind- 
ing them  to  attempt  no  alteration  **  in  the  government  of  the 
church  by  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c."  This  oath  was 
by  the  same  authority  enjoined  to  such  of  the  laity  as  held 
ecclesiastical  offices.*  The  king,  however,  on  the  petition 
of  the  council  of  peers  at  York,  directed  it  not  to  be  taken. 
The  house  of  commons  rescinded  these  canons  with  some  de- 
gree of  excess  on  the  other  side ;  not  only  denying  the  right 
of  convocation  to  bind  the  clergy,  which  had  certainly  been 
exercised  in  all  periods,  but  actually  impeaching  the  bishops 
for  a  high  misdemeanor  on  that  account,  t  The  lords,  in  the 
month  of  March,  appointed  a  committee  of  ten  earls,  ten 
bishops,  and  ten  barons,  to  report  upon  the  innovations  lately 
brought  into  the  church.  Of  this  committee  Williams  was 
chairman.  But  the  spirit  which  now  possessed  the  commons 
was  not  to  be  exorcised  by  the  sacrifice  of  Laud  and  Wren, 

•  Neal,  p.   633.,    has  printed  these  Neal,  647.  720.     These  yotes  as  to  the 

canons  imperfectly.    They  may  be  found  canons,  however,  were  carried,  nem.  eon. 

at  length  in  Nalson,  i.  542.  Journals,  16th  Dec.  1640. 

t  Clarendon.     Pari.  Hist.  678.  896. 
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or  even  by  such  inconsiderable  alterations  as  the  moderate 
bishops  were  ready  to  suggest.* 

There  had  always  existed  a  party,  though  by  no  means  co- 
extensive with  that  bearing  the  general  name  of  puritan,  who 
retained  an  insuperable  aversion  to  the  whole  scheme  of  epis- 
copal discipline,  as  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesiastical  parity 
they  believed  to  be  enjoined  by  the  apostles.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  proportion  these  bore  to  the  community. 
They  were  certainly  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  by  far 
the  less  numerous,  though  an  active  and  increasing  party. 
Few  of  the  house  of  commons,  according  to  Clarendon  and 
the  best  contemporary  writers,  looked  to  a  destruction  of  the 
existing  hierarchy,  t  The  more  plausible  scheme  was  one 
which  had  the  sanction  of  Usher's  learned  judgment,  and 
which  Williams  was  said  to  favour,  for  wbcut  was  called  a 
moderate  episcopacy ;  wherein  the  bishop,  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  president  of  his  college  of  presbyters,  and  difiering  from 
them  only  in  rank,  not  in  order  (gradu,  non  ordine),  should 
act,  whether  in  ordination  or  jurisdiction,  by  their  concur- 
rence, t  This  intermediate  form  of  church-government  would 
probably  have  contented  the  popular  leaders  of  the  commons, 
except  two  or  three,  and  have  proved  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tion. But  it  was  hardly  less  offensive  to  the  Scottish  pres- 
byterians,  intolerant  of  the  smallest  deviation  from  their  own 
model,  than  to  the  high-church  episcopalians ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  humouring  that  proud  and  prejudiced  race  of  people, 
who  began  already  to  show  that  an  alteration  in  the  church 
of  England  would  be  their  stipulated  condition  for  any  assist- 
ance they  might  afford  to  the  popular  party,  led  the  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  give  more  countenance  than  they 
sincerely  intended  to  a  bill,   preferred  by  what  was  then 

*  Neal,  709.     Laud  and  Wren  were  and  for  bringing  down  the  bishops  in  all 

both  impeached  Dec.  18. :  the  latter  en-  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  so  low  as 

tirely  for  introducing  superstitions.  Pari,  can  be  with  any  subsistence  ;  but  their 

Hist.  861.    He  lay  in  the  Tower  till  1659,  utter  abolition,  which  is  the  only  aim  of 

t  Neal  says  that  the  major  part  of  the  the  roost  godly,  is  the  knot  of  the  ques- 

parliamentarians  at  the  beginning  of  the  tion.**  i.  245. 

war  were  fo r  moderated  episcopacy  ( ii.  4. ),         |  Neal,  666.  672.  713.       Collier,  805. 

and  asserts  the  same  in  another  place  (i.  Baxter's  Life,  p.  62.    The  minister^  peti- 

715.)  of  the  puritans,  in  contradiction  of  tion,  as  it  was  called,  presented  Jan.  SS. 

Rapin.    "  How  th is  will  go,''  says  Baillie,  1 64 1 ,  with  the  signatures  of  700  beneficed 

in  April,  1641,  <*  the  Lord  knows;  all  are  clergymen,  went  to  this  extent  of  re* 

for  the  creating  of  a  kind  of  presbytery,  formation.    Neal,  679. 
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called  the  root  and  branch  party,  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
episcopacy.  This  party,  composed  chiefly  of  presbyterians, 
but  with  no  small  admixture  of  other  sectaries,  predominated 
in  the  city  of  London.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Scots  com- 
missioners, a  petition  against  episcopal  government  with 
15,000  signatures  was  presented  early  in  the  session  (Dec. 
11.  1640),  and  received  so  favourably  as  to  startle  those 
who  bore  a  good  affection  to  the  church.*  This  gave  rise 
to  the  first  difference  that  was  expressed  in  parliament : 
Digby  speakmg  warmly  against  the  reference  of  this  peti- 
tion to  a  committee,  and  Falkland,  though  strenuous  for  re- 
ducing the  prdates'  authority,  showing  much  reluctance  to 
abolish  their  order,  t  A  bill  was  however  brought  in  by  sir 
Edward  Dering,  an  honest  but  not  very  enlightened  or  con- 
sistent man,  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  and  its 
second  reading  carried  on  a  division  by  139  to  108.  t  This, 
no  doubt,  seems  to  show  the  anti-episcopal  party  to  have 
been  stronger  than  Clarendon  admits.  Yet  I  suspect  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  voted  for  it  did  not  intend 
more  than  to  intimidate  the  bishops.  Petitions  very  nume- 
rously signed,  for  the  maintenance  of  episcopal  government, 
were  presented  from  several  counties  §;  nor  is  it,  I  think, 

*  Pari.  Hist  67S4  CUurendon,  i.  356.  mittee  to  whom  this  bill  was  referred,  he 
Baillie's  Letters,  218,  &c.  Though  san-  gave  it  so  much  interruption,  that  no 
gutne  as  to  the  progress  of  his  sect,  he  progress  could  be  made  before  the  ad- 
admits  tliat  it  was  very  difficult  to  pluck  joumment.  The  house  came,  however 
up  episcopacy  by  the  roots;  for  this  reason  to  a  resolution,  that  the  taking  away  the 
they  did  not  wish  the  house  to  give  a  offices  of  archbishops,  bishops,  chancel- 
speedy  answer  to  the  city  petition:  p.  241.  lors,  and  commissaries  out  of  this  church 
It  was  carried  by  36  or  37  voices,  he  and  kingdom,  should  be  one  clause  of  the 
says,  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of  re-  bill.  June  12.  Conmions'  Journals, 
ligion :  p.  245.  No  division  appears  on  §  Lord  Hertford  presented  one  to  the 
the  Journals.  loids,    from   Somersetshire,    signed    by 

The  whole  influence  of  the  Scots  com-  14,350  freeholders  and  inhabitants.    Nal- 

missioners  was  directed  to  this  object ;  as  son,  iL  727.     The  Cheshire  petition,  for 

not  only  Baillie's  Letters,  but  those  of  preserving    the   Common    Prayer,    was 

Jobnstoneof  Wariston(Dalrymple*8  Me-  agned  by  near  10,000  hands.     Id.  758. 

morials  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  ii.  1 14,  I  have  a  collection  of  those  petitions  now 

&C.),  show.  Besides  their  extreme  bigotry,  before  me,  printed  in  1642,  from  thirteen 

vbieh  was  the  predominant  motive,  they  English  and  five  Welsh  counties,  and  all 

bad  a  better  apology  for  interfering  with  very  numerously  signed.   In  almost  every 

cburch-govemment    in    England,    with  instance,  I  observe,  they  thank  the  par- 

which  the  archbishop  had  furnished  them ;  liament  for  putting  a  check  to  innovations 

it  was  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving  and  abuses,  while  they  deprecate  the  abo- 

tbeir  own.  lition  of  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  Thus 

t  Rush  worth.     Nalson.  it  seems  that  the  presbyterians  were  very 

i  ParL  Hist  814. 822. 828.  Clarendon  &r  from  having  the  nation  on  their  side. 

telJa  us,  that  being  chairman  of  the  com-  The  following  extract  from  the  Somerset- 
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possible  to  doubt  that  the  nation  sought  only  the  abridgement 
of  that  coercive  jurisdiction  and  temporal  power,  by  which 
the  bishops  had  forfeited  the  reverence  due  to  their  function, 
as  well  as  that  absolute  authority  over  presbyters,  whidi 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
church.*  This  was  the  object  both  of  the  act  abolishing  the 
high-commission,  which,  by  the  largeness  of  its  expressions, 
seemed  to  take  away  all  coercive  jurisdiction  from  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  of  that  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  their 
suffrages  among  the  peers  ;  which,  after  being  once  rgected 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  lords  in  June,  1641,  passed  into  a 
]aw  in  the  month  of  February  following,  and  was  the  latest 
concession  that  the  king  made  before  his  final  appeal  to  arms,  t 

shire  petition  is  a  good  sample  of  the  the  house  of  lords,  but  not  in  the  privj 

general  tone :  **  For  the  present  govern-  council,  nor  be  in  any  commisaon  of  the 

ment  of  the  church  we  are  mast  thankful  peace.  Id.  814. 

to  God,  believing  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  The  king  was  very  unwilling  to  give 

the  most  pious  and  the  wisest  that  any  his   consent   to  the  bill   excluding   th€ 

people  or  kingdom  upon  earth  bath  been  bishops  from  parliament,    and   was,   of 

withal  since  the  apostles*  days;  though  course,  dissuaded  by  Hyde  from  doing 

we  may  not  deny  but,  through  the  frailty  so.     He  was  then  at  Newmarket,  on  bis 

of  men,  and  corruption  of  times,  some  Way  to  the  north,  and  had  nothing  but 

things  of  ill  consequence,  and  other  need-  war  in  his  head.     The  queen,  however, 

less,  are  stolen  or  thrust  into  it ;  which  and  sir  John  Colepepper,   prerailed  on 

we  heartily  wish  may  be  reformed,  and  him  to  consent.     Clarendon,  History,  ii. 

the  church  restored  to  its  former  purity.  247.  (1826),  Life,  51.    The  queen  could 

And,   to  the  end  it  may  be  the  better  not  be  expected  to  have  much  tenderness 

preserved  from  present  and  future  inno-  for  a  protectant  episcopacy ;  and  it  is  to 

vation,  we  wish  the  wittingly  and  mali-  be  said  in  &vour  of  Colepepper*s  advice, 

ciously  guilty,  of  what  condition  soever  who  was  pretty  indifferent  in  ecclesas- 

they  be,   whether    bishops    or    inferior  tical  matters,  that  the  bishops  had  ren- 

clergy,  may  receive  condign  punishment,  dered  themselves  odious  to  many  of  those 

But,  for  the  miscarriage  of  governors,  to  who  wished  well  to  the  royal  cause.    See 

destroy  the  government,  we  trust  it  shall  the  very  remarkable  conversation  of  Hyde 

never  enter  into  the  hearts  of  this  wise  with  sir  Edward  Verney,  who  was  killed 

and  honourable  assembly.**  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  the  latter 

*  The  house  came  to  a  vote  on  July  declares  his  reluctance  to  6ght  lor  the 

17.,  according  to  Whitelock,  p.  46.,  in  bishops,  whose  quarrel  he  took  it  to  be, 

favour  of  Usher's  scheme,  that  each  county  though  bound  by  gratitude  not  to  desert 

should  be  a  diocese,  and  that  there  should  the  king.     Clarendon's  Life,  p.  68. 

be  a  governing  college  or  presbytery.  This  author  represents  lord  Falkland 

consisting  of  twelve,  under  the  presi-  as  having  been  misled  by  Hampden,  to 

dency  of  a  bishop  :  sir  £.  Dering  spoke  take  an  unexpected  part  in  fiivour  of  the 

in  favour  of  this,  though  his  own  bill  first  bill  for  excluding  the  bishops  from 

went   much   farther.      Nalson,   ii.   294.  parliament.     "  The  house  was  so  mar- 

Neal,  703.    I  cannot  find  the  vote  in  the  vellously  delighted  to  see  the  two  inaei> 

Journals ;  it  passed,  therefore,  I  suppose  parable  friends  divided  in  so  important  a 

in  the  committee,  and  was  not  reported  point,  that  they  could  not  contain  firom  a 

to  the  house.  kind  of  rejoicing ;  and  the  more  because 

t    Pari.    Hist    774.    794.    817.    910.  they  saw  Mr.  Hyde  was  much  surprised 

1087.     The  lords  had  previously  come  with  the  contradiction,  as  in   truth  he 

to  resolutions,  that  bishops  should  sit  in  was,  having  never  discovered  the  least 
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This  was  hardly  perhaps  a  greater  alteration  of  the  esta- 
blished constitution  than  had  resulted  from  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  under  Henry ;  when,  by  the  fall  of  the 
mitred  abbots,  the  secular  peers  acquired  a  preponderance  in 
number  over  the  spiritual  which  they  had  not  previously  en- 
joyed. It  was  supported  by  several  persons,  especially  lord 
Falkland,  by  no  means  inclined  to  subvert  the  episcopal  dis- 
cipline ;  whether  from  a  hope  to  compromise  better  with  the 
opposite  party  by  this  concession,  or  from  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  bishops  might  be  kept  better  to  the  duties  of  their 
function  by  excluding  them  from  civil  power.  Considered 
generally,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  doubtful  question  in  the 
theory  of  our  government,  whether  the  mixture  of  this  eccle- 
siastical aristocracy  with  the  house  of  lords  is  advantageous 
or  otherwise  to  the  public  interests,  or  to  those  of  religion. 
Their  great  revenues,  and  the  precedence  allotted  them,  seem 
naturally  to  place  them  on  this  level ;  and  the  general  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy,  less  protected  than  that  of  other  classes 
against  the  cupidity  of  an  administration  or  a  faction,  may 
perhaps  require  this  peculiar  security.  In  fact,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  to  honour  the  ministers  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  to  respect  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country, 
has  usually  been  so  powerful,  that  the  question  would  hardly 
have  been  esteemed  dubious,  if  the  bishops  themselves  (I 
speak  of  course  with  such  limitations  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires)  had  been  at  all  times  sufficiently  studious  to 
maintain  a  character  of  political  independence,  or  even  to 
conceal  a  spirit  of  servility,  which  the  pernicious  usage  of 
continual  translations  from  one  see  to  another,  borrowed,  like 
many  other  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  from  the  most 
corrupt  period  of  the  church  of  Rome,  has  had  so  manifest  a 
tendency  to  engender.* 


inclination  in  the  other  tovards  such  a 
compliance.**  i.  4 ]  S.  There  is,  however, 
an  earlier  speech  of  Falkland  in  print, 
against  the  London  petition ;  wherein, 
while  objecting  to  the  abolition  of  the 
order,  he  intimates  his  willingness  to 
take  away  their  votes  in  parliament,  with 
all  other  temporal  authority.  Speeches 
of  the  Happy  Parliament,  p.  188.  (pub- 
lished in  1641).    Johnstone  of  Wariston 


says  there  were  but  four  or  five  yotes 
against  taking  away  civil  places  and  seats 
in  parliament  from  the  bishops.  Dai- 
ry mple's  Memorials,  ii.  1 1 6.  But  in  the 
journals  of  the  commons,  10th  March, 
1640-1,  it  is  said  to  be  resolved,  after  a 
long  and  mature  debate,  that  the  legis- 
lative power  of  bishops  is  a  hinderance  to 
their  function. 
♦  [1827.] 
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This  spirit  of  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  civil,  democracy, 
was  the  first  sign  of  the  approaching  storm  that  alarmed  the 
Hertfords  and  Southamptons,  the  Hydes  and  Falklands. 
Attached  to  the  venerable  churdi  of  the  English  reformation, 
they  were  loth  to  see  the  rashness  of  some  prelates  avenged 
by  her  subversion,  or  a  few  recent  innovations  repressed  by 
incomparably  more  essential  changes*  Full  of  regard  for 
established  law,  and  disliking  the  puritan  bitterness,  aggra- 
vated as  it  was  by  long  persecution,  they  revolted  from  the 
indecent  devastation  committed  in  churches  by  the  populace, 
and  from  the  insults  which  now  fell  on  the  conforming  minis- 
ters. The  lords  early  distinguished  their  temper  as  to  those 
points  by  an  order  on  the  l6th  of  January  for  the  perform- 
ance of  divine  service  according  to  law,  in  consequence  of  the 
tumults  that  had  been  caused  by  the  heated  puritans  under 
pretence  of  abolishing  innovations.  Little  regard  was  shown 
to  this  order  * ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  commons 
went  farther  on  the  opposite  side  than  to  direct  some  ceremo* 
nial  novelties  to  be  discontinued,  and  to  empower  one  of  their 
members,  sir  Robert  Harley,  to  take  away  all  pictures,  crosses, 
and  superstitious  figures  within  churches  or  withoutt  But 
this  order,  like  many  of  their  other  acts,  was  a  manifest  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  power  of  the  crown,  t 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  summer  recess, 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland,  that  the  apprehension 


•  "  The  higher  house,"  says  BaLllie, 
**  have  made  an  order,  which  was  read  in 
the  churches,  that  none  presume  of  their 
own  head  to  alter  any  customs  established 
by  law :  this  procured  ordinance  does 
not  discourage  any  one."  P.  237.  Some 
rioters,  however,  who  had  pulled  down 
rails  about  the  altar,  &c.,  were  committed 
by  order  of  the  lords  in  June.  Nalson, 
ii.  275. 

t  Pari.  Hist  868.  By  the  hands  of  this 
zealous  knight  fell  the  beautiful  crosses 
at  Charing  and  Cheap,  to  the  lasting 
regret  of  all  faithful  lovers  of  antiquities 
and  architecture. 

I  Pari.  Hist  907.  Commons*  Journals, 
Sept.  1.  1641.  It  was  carried  at  the 
time,  on  a  division,  by  55  to  37,  that  the 
committee  "should  propound  an  addi- 
tion to  this  order  for  preventing  all  con- 


tempt and  abuse  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  all  tumultuous  disorders  that 
might  arise  in  the  church  thereupon.** 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  church  party 
were  sometimes  victorious  in  the  house. 
But  they  did  not  long  retain  this  casual 
advantage.  For,  the  lords  having  sent 
down  a  copy  of  their  order  of  16th  J^ 
nuary  above  mentioned,  requesting  the 
commons*  concurrence,  they  resolved. 
Sept  9. ,  **  that  the  house  do  not  consent 
to  this  order ;  it  being  thought  unrea- 
sonable at  this  time  to  urge  the  serere 
execution  of  the  said  laws.**  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  **  expecting  that 
the  commons  of  this  realm  do,  in  the 
mean  time,  quietly  attend  the  reforma- 
tion intended,  without  any  tumultuous 
disturbance  of  the  worship  of  God  and 
peace  of  the  realm."    See  Nalson, iL  484. 
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of  changes  in  church  and  state,  far  beyond  what  had  schiim  in 
been  dreamed  of  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  led  tira^ptrtrr 
to  a  final  schism  in  the  constitutional  party.*  Charles,  by 
abandoning  his  former  advisers,  and  yielding,  with  just  as 
much  reluctance  as  displayed  the  value  of  the  concession,  to 
a  series  of  laws  that  abridged  his  prerogative,  had  recovered 
a  good  deal  of  the  affection  and  confidence  of  some,  and 
gained  from  others  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  withheld 
from  undeserving  princes  in  their  humiliation.  Though  the 
ill-timed  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  in  May  had  partly 
disappointed  an  intended  arrangement  for  bringing  the  popu- 
lar leBuiers  into  office,  yet  the  appointments  of  Essex,  Hol- 
land, Say,  and  St.  John  from  that  party,  were  apparently 
pledges  of  the  king's  Mrillingness  to  select  his  advisers  from 
their  ranks ;  whatever  cause  there  might  be  to  suspect  that 
their  real  influence  over  him  would  be  too  inconsiderable.t 
Those  who  were  still  excluded,  and  who  distrusted  the  king's 
intentions  as  well  towards  themselves  as  the  public  cause,  of 
whom  Pym  and  Hampden,  with  the  assistance  of  St.  John, 


*  Maj,  p.  75.  See  this  passage,  which 
is  Tery  judicious.  The  disunion,  bow- 
erer,  bad  in  some  measure  begun  not 
long  after  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  the 
court  wanted,  in  December,  1 640,  to  have 
given  the  trea8ureT*s  staff  to  Hertford, 
whose  brother  was  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  lord  Seymour.  Bedford  was  the 
laTOurite  with  the  commons  for  the  same 
office,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
fitter  man  at  the  time,  notwithstanding 
the  other's  eminent  virtues.  Sidney  Let- 
ters, ii.  665t  666.  See  also  what  Baillie 
says  of  the  introduction  of  seven  lords, 
'*  all  commonwealth's  men,*'  into  the 
council,  though,  as  generally  happens,  he 
is  soon  discontented  with  some  of  them. 
P.  246, 247.  There  was  even  some  jea- 
lousy of  Say,  as  fiivouring  Strafford. 

t  Whitelock,  p.  46.  Bedford  was  to 
have  been  lord  treasurer,  with  Pym, 
whom  he  had  brought  into  parliament 
for  Tavistock,  as  his  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  Hollis  secretary  of  state. 
Hampden  is  said,  but  not  perhaps  on 
good  authority,  to  have  sought  the  office 
of  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
which  Hume,  not  very  candidly,  brings 
as  a  proof  of  his  ambition.     It  seems 


probable  that,  if  Charles  had  at  that  time 
(May,  1641,)  carried  these  plans  into 
execution,  and  ceased  to  listen  to  the 
queen,  or  to  those  persons  about  his  bed- 
chamber who  were  perpetually  leading 
him  astray,  he  would  have  escaped  the 
exorbitant  demands  which  were  after- 
wards made  upon  him,  and  even  saved 
his  favourite  episcopacy.  But,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  had 
not  been  hostile  to  the  church,  there  was 
no  man  of  rank  in  that  party  whom  he 
liked  to  trust ;  Northumberland  having 
acted,  as  he  thought,  very  ungratefully. 
Say  being  a  known  enemy  to  episcopacy, 
and  Essex,  though  of  the  highest  honour, 
not  being  of  a  capacity  to  retain  much 
influence  over  the  leaders  of  the  other 
house.  Clarendon  insinuates  that,  even 
as  late  as  March,  1642,  the  principal  pa- 
triots, with  a  few  exceptions,  would  have 
been  content  with  coming  themselves 
into  power  under  the  king,  and  on  this 
condition  would  have  left  his  remaining 
prerogative  untouched  (ii.  S26.).  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that,  af^er  the 
accusation  of  the  five  members,  no  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  would  haye  been  of  any 
service  to  Charles. 
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though  actually  solicitor-general,  were  the  chief,  found  no 
better  means  of  keeping  alive  the  animosity  that  was  begin- 
ning to  subside,  than  by  framing  the  Remonstrance  on  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  presented  to  the  king  in  November, 
1641.  This  being  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  grievances  and 
j^^oQ.  misgovernment  that  had  existed  since  his  accession, 
No'I^t^,  which  his  acquiescence  in  so  many  measures  of 
'"*•  redress  ought,  according  to  the  common  courtesy 

due  to  sovereigns,  to  have  cancelled,  was  hardly  capable  of 
answering  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  re-animating  dis- 
contents almost  appeased,  and  guarding  the  people  against 
the  confidence  they  were  beginning  to  place  in  the  king^s 
sincerity.  The  promoters  of  it  might  also  hope,  from  Charles's 
proud  and  hasty  temper,  that  he  would  reply  in  such  a  tone 
as  would  more  exasperate  the  commons.  But  he  had  b^un 
to  use  the  advice  of  judicious  men,  Falkland,  Hyde,  and 
Colepepper,  and  reined  in  his  natural  violence  so  as  to  give 
his  enemies  no  advantage  over  him. 

The  jealousy  which  nations  ought  never  to  lay  aside  was 
especially  required  towards  Charles,  whose  love  of  arbitrary 
dominion  was  much  better  proved  than  his  sincerity  in  relin- 
quishing it.  But  if  he  were  intended  to  reign  at  all,  and  to 
reign  with  any  portion  either  of  the  prerogatives  of  an  English 
king,  or  the  respect  claimed  by  every  sovereign,  the  Remon- 
strance of  the  commons  could  but  prolong  an  irritation  in- 
compatible with  public  tranquillity.  It  admits  indeed  of  no 
question,  that  the  schemes  of  Pym,  Hampden,  and  St.  John, 
already  tended  to  restrain  the  king's  personal  exercise  of  any 
effective  power,  from  a  sincere  persuasion  that  no  confidence 
could  ever  be  placed  in  him,  though  not  to  abolish  the  monarchy, 
or  probably  to  abridge  in  the  same  degree  the  rights  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Their  Remonstrance  was  put  forward  to  stem  the  re- 
turning tide  of  loyalty,  which  not  only  threatened  to  obstruct 
the  further  progress  of  their  endeavours,  but,  as  they  would 
allege,  might,  by  gaining  strength,  wash  away  some  at  least 
of  the  bulwarks  that  had  been  so  recently  constructed  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  It  was  carried  in  a  full  house  by  the 
small  majority  of  159  to  148.*     So  much  was  it  deemed 

*  Commons*  Journals,  22d  November,      whether   the    Remonstrance  should  be 
On   a  second  division  the  same  night,      printed,  the  popukr  side  lost  it  by  1S4 
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a  trial  of  strength,  that  Cromwell  declared  after  the  division 
that,  had  the  question  been  lost,  he  would  have  sold  his 
estate,  and  retired  to  America. 

It  may  be  thought  rather  surprising  that,  with  a  house  of 
commons  so  nearly  balanced  as  they  appear  on  this  sutptcionf 
vote,  the  king  should  have  new  deihands  that  an-  s^incerit/"^* 
nihilated  his  authority  made  upon  him,  and  have  found  a 
greater  majority  than  bad  voted  the  remonstrance  ready  to 
oppose  him  by  arms ;  especially  as  that  paper  contained  little 
but  what  was  true,  and  might  rather  be  censured  as  an  ill- 
timed  provocation  than  an  encroachment  on  the  constitutional 
prerogative.  But  there  were  circumstances,  both  of  infelicity 
and    misconduct,  which  aggravated   that   distrust   whereon 


to  101.  But  on  15th  December  the 
printing  was  carried  by  135  to  83.  Se- 
▼eral  divisions  on  important  subjects 
about  this  time  show  that  the  royalist 
minority  was  very  formidable.  But  the 
attendance,  especially  on  that  side,  seems 
to  haTe  been  irregular ;  and,  in  general, 
when  we  consider  the  immense  import- 
ance of  these  debates,  we  are  surprised 
to  6nd  the  house  so  deficient  in  numbers 
as  many  divi&ions  show  it  to  have  been. 
Clarendon  frequently  complains  of  the 
snpineness  of  bis  party ;  a  fault  invari- 
ably imputed  to  their  friends  by  the  zeal- 
ous supporters  of  established  authority, 
who  forget  that  sluggish,  lukewarm,  and 
thoughtless  tempers  must  always  exist, 
and  that  such  will  naturally  belong  to 
their  side.  I  find  in  the  short  pencil 
notes  taken  by  sir  Ralph  Verney,  with  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
"Mr.  Serjeant  D'Oyly,the  following  entry 
on  the  7th  of  August,  before  the  king's 
journey  to  Scotland  :— "  A  remonstrance 
to  be  made  how  we  found  the  kingdom 
and  the  church,  and  how  the  state  of  it 
now  stands.**  This  is  not  adverted  to  in 
Nalson,  nor  in  the  Journals  at  this  time. 
But  Clarendon  says,  in  a  suppressed  pas- 
sage, vol.  ii.  Append.  591.,  that  **at  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  or  shortly 
after*  when  all  men  were  inflamed  with 
the  pressures  and  illegalities  which  had 
been  exercised  upon  them,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  remonstrance 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  pre* 
sented  to  his  majesty,  in  which  the  se- 
veral grievances  might  be  recited ;  which 
committee  had  never  brought  any  report 


to  the  house  ;  most  men  conceiving,  and 
very  reasonably,  that  the  quick  and  effec* 
tual  progress  his  majesty  made  for  the 
reparation  of  those  grievances,  and  pre- 
vention of  the  like  for  the  future,  had  ren- 
dered that  work  needless.  But  as  soon 
as  the  intelligence  came  of  his  m^esty 
being  on  his  way  from  Scotland  towards 
London,  that  committee  was,  with  great 
earnestness  and  importunity,  called  upon 
to  bring  in  the  draft  of  such  remon- 
strance,'* &c.  I  find  a  slight  notice  of 
this  origin  of  the  Remonstrance  in  the 
Journals,  Nov.  17.  1640. 

In  another  place,  also  suppressed  in 
the  common  editions.  Clarendon  says : — 
*<  This  debate  held  many  hours,  in  which 
the  framcrs  and  contrivers  of  the  declar- 
ation said  very  little,  or  answered  any 
reasons  that  were  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary ;  the  only  end  of  passing  it,  which 
was  to  incline  the  people  to  sedition, 
being  a  reason  not  to  be  given ;  but 
called  still  for  the  question,  presuming 
their  number,  if  not  their  reason,  would 
serve  to  carry  it ;  and  after  two  in  the 
morning,  (for  so  long  the  debate  conti- 
nued, if  that  can  be  called  a  debate  when 
those  only  of  one  opinion  argued,)  &c.,  it 
was  put  to  the  question.**  What  a  strange 
memory  this  author  had  1  I  have  now 
before  me  sir  Ralph  Vemey's  MS.  note 
of  the  debate,  whence  it  appears  that  Pym, 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Glyn,  and  Maynard, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Remonstrance ; 
nay,  as  far  as  these  brief  memoranda  go^ 
Hyde  himself  seems  not  to  have  warmly 
opposed  it 
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every  measure  hostile  to  him  was  grounded.  His  imprudent 
connivance  at  popery,  and  the  far  more  reprehensible  en* 
couragement  given  to  it  by  his  court,  had  sunk  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  His  ill-wishers  knew  how  to  irritate 
the  characteristic  sensibility  of  the  English  on  this  topic 
The  queen,  unpopular  on  the  score  of  her  imputed  arbitrary 
counsels,  was  odious  as  a  maintainer  of  idolatry.*  The 
lenity  shown  to  convicted  popish  priests,  who,  though  liable 
to  capital  punishment,  had  been  suffered  to  escape  with  some- 
times a  very  short  imprisonment,  was  naturally  (according  to 
the  maxims  of  those  times)  treated  as  a  grievance  by  the 
commons,  who  petitioned  for  the  execution  of  one  Goodman 
and  others  in  similar  circumstances,  perhaps  in  the  hope 
that  the  king  would  attempt  to  shelter  them.  But  he  dex- 
terously left  it  to  the  house  whether  they  should  die  or  not ; 
and  none  of  them  actually  suffered.t  Rumours  of  pretended 
conspiracies  by  the  catholics  were  perpetually  in  circulation, 
and  rather  unworthily  encouraged  by  ^e  chiefs  of  the  com- 
mons. More  substantial  motives  for  alarm  appeared  to  arise 
from  the  obscure  transaction  in  Scotland,  commonly  called 
the  Incident,  which  looked  so  like  a  concerted  design  against 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party,  Hamilton 
and  Argyle,  that  it  was  not  unnatural  to  anticipate  something 
similar  in  England,  t     In  the  midst  of  these  apprehensions. 


*  The  letters  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
published  as  a  supplement  to  Evelyn^s 
Diary,  show  how  generally  the  apprehen- 
sions of  popish  influence  were  entertained. 
It  is  well  for  superficial  pretenders  to  lay 
these  on  calumny  and  misrepresentation ; 
but  such  as  have  read  our  historical  docu- 
ments know  that  the  royalists  were  al- 
most as  jealous  of  the  king  in  this  respect 
as  the  puritans.  See  what  Nicholas  says 
to  the  king  himself,  p.  22.  25.  29.  In- 
deed he  gives  several  hints  to  a  discerning 
reader,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
soundness  of  the  king's  intentions,  espe- 
cially as  to  0*Neale*s  tampering  with  the 
army :  p.  77.  Nicholas,  however,  became 
afterwards  a  very  decided  supporter  of 
the  royal  cause ;  and  in  the  council  at 
Oxford,  just  before  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge,  was  the  only  one  who  voted  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  wish,  not  to  give 
the  members  at  Westmin^er  the  appel* 
lation  of  a  parliament.     P.  90. 


f  The  king's  speech  about  Goodman, 
Baillie  tells  us,  gave  great  satis&ction  to 
all ;  **  with  much  kummimg  was  it  re- 
ceived." P.  240.  Goodman  petitioned 
the  house  that  he  might  be  executed, 
rather  than  become  the  occasion  of  differ- 
ences between  the  king  and  parlianoent. 
This  was  earlier  in  time,  and  at  least 
equal  in  generosity,  to  lord  Strafibnfs 
famous  letter ;  or  perhaps  rather  more 
so,  since,  though  it  turned  out  otherwise, 
he  had  greater  reason  to  expect  that  he 
should  be  taken  at  his  word.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  king  says  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  commons,  that  no  prieat  bad 
been  executed  merely  ibr  religion,  other 
by  his  father  or  Elizabeth ;  which,  though 
well  meant,  was  quite  untrue.  Pari. 
Hist.  712.     Butler,  ii.  5. 

}  See  what  Clarendon  says  of  the 
effect  produced  at  Westminster  by  the 
Incident,  in  one  of  the  suppressed  pas- 
sages. Vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  575.  edit  IS26, 
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as  if  to  justify  every  suspicion  and  every  severity,  burst  out 
the  Irish  rebellion  with  its  attendant  massacre.  Though 
nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  in  itself,  or  less  supported  by 
proof,  than  the  king's  connivance  at  this  calamity,  from  which 
every  man  of  common  understanding  could  only  expect,  what 
actually  resulted  from  it,  a  terrible  aggravation  of  his  diffi- 
culties, yet,  with  that  distrustful  temper  of  the  English,  and 
their  jealous  dread  of  popery,  he  was  never  able  to  conquer 
their  suspicions  that  he  had  either  instigated  the  rebellion,  or 
was  very  little  solicitous  to  suppress  it ;  suspicions,  indeed,  to 
which,  however  ungrounded  at  this  particular  period,  some 
circumstances  that  took  place  afterwards  gave  an  apparent 
confirmation.* 

It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  practicable  for  the  king,  had  he 
given  less  real  excuse  for  it  than  he  did,  to  lull  that  dis- 
quietude which  so  many  causes  operated  to  excite.  The 
most  circumspect  discretion  of  a  prince  in  such  a  difficult 
posture  cannot  restrain  the  rashness  of  eager  adherents,  or 
silence  the  murmurs  of  a  discontented  court.  Those  nearest 
Charles's  person,  and  who  always  possessed  too  much  of  his 
confidence,  were  notoriously  and  naturally  averse  to  the  recent 
changes.  Their  threatening  but  idle  speeches,  and  impotent 
denunciations  of  resentment,  conveyed  with  malignant  ex- 
aggeration among  the  populace,  provoked  those  tumultuous 
assemblages  which  afforded  the  king  no  bad  pretext  for  with- 
drawing himself  from  a  capital  where  his  personal  dignity 
was  so  little  respected.!     It  is  impossible  however  to  deny 


•  Nalson,  ii.  788.  792.  804.  Claren- 
don, iL  84.  The  queen's  behaviour  had 
been  extraordinarily  imprudent  from  the 
▼erj  beginning.  So  early  as  Feb.  17. 
1641,  the  French  ambassador  writes 
word:  —  "La  reine  d'Angleterre  dit 
publiquement  qu*il  y  a  une  trdve  ar- 
rest^ pour  trois  ans  entre  la  France  et 
l*£spagne,  et  que  ces  deux  couronnes 
▼ont  unir  leurs  forces  pour  la  d^fendre  et 
pour  yeoger  les  catboliques."  Mazure, 
Hist,  de  la  lUvoL  en  1688,  ii.  419.  She 
was  very  desirous  to  go  to  France,  doubt- 
less to  interest  her  brother  and  the  queen 
in  the  cause  of  royalty.  Lord  Holland, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  medium  be- 
tween the  parliamentary  chiefs  and  tlie 
French  court,  signified  how  much  this 


would  be  dreaded  by  the  former ;  and 
Richelieu  took  care  to  keep  her  away, 
of  which  she  bitterly  complained.  This 
was  in  February.  Her  majesty's  letter, 
which  M.  Mazure  has  been  malicious 
enough  to  print  verbatim,  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  orthography.  Id.  p.  416. 
Her  own  party  were  equally  averse  to 
tliis  step,  which  was  chiefly  the  effect  of 
cowardice ;  for  Henrietta  was  by  no 
means  the  high-spirited  woman  that  some 
have  fancied.  It  is  well  known  that  a  few 
months  afterwards  she  pretended  to  re- 
quire the  waters  of  Spa  for  her  health ; 
but  was  induced  to  give  up  her  journey, 
t  Clarendon,  ii.  81.  This  writer  in- 
timates that  the  Tower  was  looked  upon 
by  the  court  as  a  bridle  upon  the  city. 
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that  he  gave  by  his  own  conduct  no  trifling  reasons  for  sus- 
picion,  and  last  of  all  by  the  appointment  of  Lunsford  to  the 
government  of  the  Tower ;  a  choice  for  which,  as  it  would 
never  have  been  made  from  good  motives,  it  was  natural  to 
seek  the  worst.     But  the  single  false  step*  which  rendered 


*  Nalson,  li.  810.,  and  other  writers, 
ascribe  this  accusation  of  lord  Kimbolton 
in  the  peers,  and  of  the  five  members,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  Pym,  Hollis, 
Hampden,  Haslerig,  and  Strode,  to  se* 
cret  information  obtained  by  the  king  in 
Scotland  of  their  former  intrigues  with 
that  nation.     This  is  rendered  in  some 
measure  probable  by  a  part  of  the  written 
charge  preferred  by  the  attorney -general 
before  the  house  of  lords,  and  by  expres- 
sions that  fell  from  the  king ;  such  as 
**  it  was  a  treason  which  they  should  all 
thank  him  for  discovering."     Clarendon, 
however,  hardly  hints  at  this ;  and  gives 
at  least  a  hasty  reader  to  understand  that 
the  accusation  was  solely  grounded  on 
their  parliamentary  conduct     Probably 
be  was  aware  that  the  act  of  oblivion 
passed  last  year  afforded  a  sufficient  legal 
defence  to  the  charge  of  corresponding 
with  the  Scots  in  1640.      In  my  judg- 
ment they  had  an  abundant  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  their  country  for  intrigues 
whichf  though  legally  treasonable,  bad 
been  the  means  of  overthrowing  despotic 
power.     The  king  and  courtiers  had  been 
elated  by  the  applause  he  received  when 
he  went  into  the  city  to  dine  with  the 
lord  mayor  on  his  return  from  Scotland  ; 
and  madame  de  Motteville  says  plainly, 
that  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it 
in  order  to  seise  the  leaders  in  parlia- 
ment. (1264.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  irregular  than 
the  mode  of  Charles's  proceedings  in  this 
case.  He  sent  a  message  by  the  ser- 
jeant  at  arms  to  require  of  the  speaker 
that  five  members  should  be  given  up  to 
him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  no 
magistrate's  or  councillor's  warrant  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  the  king  acting  singly, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law.  It 
is  idle  to  allege,  like  Clarendon,  that 
privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend 
to  treason  ;  the  breach  of  privilege,  and 
of  all  constitutional  law,  was  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  In  fact,  the  king  was 
guided  by  bad  private  advice,  and  cared 
not  to  let  any  of  his  privy  council  know 


his  intention,  lest  he  should  encounter 
opposition. 

The  following  account  of  the  king's 
coming  to  the  house  on  this  occasicm  is 
copied  from  the  pencil  notes  of  sir  R. 
Vemey.  It  has  been  already  printed  by 
Mr.  Hatsell  (Precedents,  iv.  106.),  but 
with  no  great  correctness.  What  sir  R.  V. 
says  of  the  transactions  of  Jan.  3.  is  much 
the  same  as  we  read  in  the  Journals  He 
thus  proceeds :  — *<  Tuesday,  January  4. 
1641.  The  five  gentlemen  which  were 
to  be  accused  came  into  the  house,  and 
there  was  information  that  they  should 
be  taken  away  by  force.  Upon  thu  the 
house  sent  to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council,  to  let  them  know 
how  their  privileges  were  likely  to  be 
broken,  and  the  city  put  into  danger, 
and  advised  them  to  look  to  tbeir 
security. 

**  Likewise  some  members  were  sent 
to  the  inns  of  court,  to  let  them  know 
how  they  heard  they  were  tampered 
withal  to  assist  the  king  against  them, 
and  therefore  they  desired  them  not  to 
come  to  Westminster. 

**  Then  the  house  ad^joumed  to  one  ot 
the  clock. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  house  met  again,  it 
was  moved,  considering  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  take  these  five  members  away 
by  force,  to  avoid  all  tumult,  let  them  be 
commanded  to  absent  themselves ;  upon 
this  the  house  gave  them  leave  to  absent 
themselves,  but  entered  no  order  for  it. 
And  then  the  five  gentlemen  went  out  of 
the  house. 

**  A  little  after  the  king  came  with  all 
his  guard,  and  all  his  pensiono^  and 
two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  and  gen- 
tlemen. The  king  commanded  the  sol- 
diers to  stay  in  the  hall,  and  sent  us  word 
he  was  at  the  door.  The  speaker  was 
commanded  to  sit  still  with  the  mace 
lying  before  him,  and  then  the  king 
came  to  the  door,  and  took  the  palsgrave 
in  with  him,  and  commanded  all  that 
came  with  him  upon  their  lives  not  to 
come  in.     So  the  doors  were  kept  open. 
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his  aflhirs  irretrievable  by  any  thing  short  of  civil  war,  and 
placed  all  reconciliation  at  an  insuperable  distance,  was  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  five  members  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  ;  an  evident  violation,  not  of  common  privilege,  but  of 
all  security  for  the  independent  existence  of  parliament  in  the 
mode  of  its  execution,  and  leading  to  a  very  natural  though 
perhaps  mistaken  surmise,  that  the  charge  itself  of  high 
treason  made  against  these  distinguished  leaders,  without 
communicating  any  of  its  grounds,  had  no  other  foundation 
than  their  parliamentary  conduct.  And  we  are  in  fact  war- 
ranted by  the  authority  of  the  queen  herself  to  assert,  that 
their  aim  in  this  most  secret  enterprise  was  to  strike  terror 
into  the  parliament,  and  regain  the  power  that  bad  been 
wrested  from  their  grasp.*     It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a 

•ndtfaeewlof  Roxburgh  ttood  within  the  would  come  had  Toices.     This  was  to 

door,  leaning  upon  it.     Then  the  king  consider  and  advise  how  to  right  the 

came  upward  towards  the  chair  with  his  house  in  point  of  privilege  broken  by  the 

hat  off,  and  the  speaker  stepped  out  to  king's  coming  yesterday  with  a  force  to 

meet  him  ;  then  the  king  stepped  up  to  take  members  out  of  our  house.     They 

faia  place,  and  stood  upon  the  step,  but  allowed  the  Irish  committee  to  sit,  but 

aat  not  down  in  the  chair.  would  meddle  with  no  other  business  till 

**  And   after   he  had  looked  a  great  this  were  ended ;  they   acquainted  the 

while,  be  told  us  he  would  not  break  our  lords  in  a  message  with  what  they  had 

privileges,  but  treason  had  no  privilege  {  done,  and  then  they  acyotirned  the  house 

he  came  lor  those  five  gentlemen,  for  he  till  Tuesday  next" 
expected  obedience  yesterday,  and  not  an        The  author  of  these  memoranda  in 

answer,     llien  he  called  Mr.  Pym  and  pencil,  which  extend,  at  intervals  of  time, 

Bfr.  Hollis  by  name,  but  no  answer  was  from  the  meeting  of  the,  parliament  to 

made.     Then  he  asked  the  speaker  if  April,  164S,  though  mistaken  by  Mr. 

they   were  here,  or  where   they  were?  Hatsell  for  sir  Edmund  Vemey,  member 

Upon  this  the  speaker  fell  on  his  knees,  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  killed  at  the 

anid  desired  his  excuse,  for  he  was  a  ser-  battle  of  Edgehill,  has  been  ascertained 

vant  to  the  house,  and  had  neither  eyes  by    my    learned    friend,    Mr.    serjeant 

nor  tongue  to  see  or  say  any  thing,  but  D*Oyly,   to  be  his  brother,  sir   Ralph, 

what  they  commanded  him:    then  the  member  for  Aylesbury.     He  continued 

king  told  him  he  thought  his  own  eyes  at  Westminster,  and  took  the  covenant ; 

were  as  good  as  his,  and  then  said  his  but  afterwards  retired  to  France,  and  was 

birds  had  flown,  but  he  did  expect  the  disabled  to  sit  by  a  vote  of  the  house, 

bouse  should  send  them  to  him ;  and  if  Sept.  22.  1645. 

they  did  not,  he  would  seek  them  him-         *  M^m.  de  Motteville,  L  264.     Cla- 

sel^  for  their  treason  was  foul,  and  such  rendon  has  hardly  been   ingenuous  in 

a  one  as  they  would  all  thank  him  to  throwing  so  much  of  the  blame  of  this 

discover :  then  he  assured  us  they  should  affair  on  lord   Digby.     Indeed,  he  in- 

have  a  foir  trial ;  and  so  went  out,  pulling  sinuates  in  one  place,  that  the  queen's 

off  his  hat  till  he  came  to  the  door.  apprehension  of  being  impeached,  with 

"  Upon  this  the  house  did  instantly  re-  which  some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the 

aolve  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow  at  one  of  parliamentary  leaders  (either  lord  Hol- 

the  clock,  and  in  the  interim  they  might  land  or  lady  Carlisle)  had  inspired  her» 

eonsider  what  to  do.  led  to  the  scheme  of  anticipating  them. 

"«  Wednesday,  5th  January,  1641.  (iL  232.)     It  has  been  generally   sup- 

**  The  house  ordered  a  committee  to  posed  that  lady  Carlisle  gave  the  five 

ait  at  Guildhall  in  London,  and  all  that  members  a  hint  to  absent  themselves. 

VOL.  I.  N  N 
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measure  so  well  known,  and  which  scaroe  any  of  the  king^s 
advocates  have  defended.  The  only  material  subject  it  affords 
for  reflection  is,  how  far  the  manifest  hostility  of  Charles  to 
the  popular  chiefs  might  justify  them  in  rendering  it  harmless 
by  wresting  the  sword  out  of  his  hands.  No  man  doubtless 
has  a  right,  for  the  sake  only  of  his  own  security,  to  subvert 
his  country's  laws,  or  to  plunge  her  into  civil  war.  But 
Hampden,  HoUis,  and  Pym,  might  not  absurdly  consider  the 
defence  of  Eoglish  freedom  bound  up  in  their  own,  assailed 
as  they  were  for  its  sake  and  by  its  enemies.  It  is  observed 
by  Clarendon,  ihat  <<Mr.  Hampden  was  much  altered  after 
this  accusation;  his  nature  and  courage  seeming  mudi  fiercer 
than  before.*'  And  it  is  certain  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Pym 
were  not  only  most  forward  in  all  the  proceedings  whidi 
brought  on  the  war,  but  among  the  most  implacable  opponents 
of  all  overtures  towards  reconciliation ;  so  that  although,  bodi 
dying  in  l64S,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  absolute  certainty 
as  to  their  views,  there  can  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  they 
would  have  adhered  to  the  side  of  Cromwell  and  St.  John,  in 
the  great  separation  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  noble  historian  confesses  that  not  Hampden  alone,  but 
the  generality  of  those  who  were  beginning  to  judge  more 
favourably  of  the  king,  had  their  inclinations  alienated  by  this 
fatal  act  of  violence.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  eadi  of 
the  two  most  striking  encroachments  on  the  king's  preroga- 
tive sprang  directly  from  the  suspicions  roused  of  an  intention 
to  destroy  their  privileges :  the  bill  perpetuating  the  parlia- 
ment having  been  hastily  passed  on  the  discovery  of  Percy's 
and  Jermyn's  conspiracy,  and  the  present  attempt  on  the  five 
members  inducing  the  commons  to  insist  peremptorily  on 
Qoestfonof  vcsting  the  command  of  the  militia  in  persons  of 
the  mimia.  ^YieiT  owu  nomiustiou ;  a  security,  indeed,  at  which 
they  had  been  less  openly  aiming  from  the  time  of  that  con* 
spiracy,  and  particularly  of  late.t     Every  one  knows  that 


The  French  ambassador,  however,  Hon*  f  The  earliest  proof  that  the  oohudobb 

tereuil,  takes  the  credit  to  himself:  —  gave  of  their  intention  to  take  the  militia 

**  J'avois  pr^venu  mes  amis,  et  ils  s'6-  into  their  hands  was  immediatdy  span 

toient  mis  en  surety.**     Mazure,  p.  429.  the  discovery  of  Percy's  plot,  5th  Hay, 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  in  communi-  1641,  when  an  order  was  niade  that  the 

cation  with  that  intriguing  lady.  members  of  each  county,  &e.  sboold  meet 

*  P.  159.  180.  to  consider  in  what  state  the  places  fat 
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this  was  the  grand  question  upon  which  the  quarrel  finally 
rested;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  more  precisely 
than  our  historians  have  generally  done,  what  was  meant 
by  the  power  of  the  militia^  and  what  was  the  exact  ground 
of  dispute  in  this  respect  between  Charles  L  and  his 
parliament. 

The  military  force  which  our  ancient  constitution  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  chief  magistrate  and  those  ^^''^'i^i 
deriving  authority  from  him,  may  be  classed  under  ^^^^IJf'*'^ 
two  descriptions ;  one  principally  designed  to  main-  E"81»<>* 
tain  the  king's  and  the  nation's  rights  abroad,  the  other  to 
protect  them  at  home  from  attack  or  disturbance.     The  first 
comprehends  the  tenures  by  knight's  service,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  constant  principles  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  bound 
the  owners  of  lands  thus  held  from  the  crown,  to  attend  the 
king  in  war,  within  or  without  the  realm,   mounted  and 


which  they  serve  are  in  respect  of  arms  Trent   (Journals,    Nov.    15.   and  16.); 

and  ammunition,  and  whether  the  deputy  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  the 

lieotenants  and  lord  lieutenants  are  per-  scheme  of  lord  lieutenants  of  their  own 

sons  well  affected  to  the  religion  and  the  nomination  for  each  county.     The  bill 

public  peace,  and  to  present  their  names  above  mentioned  having  been  once  read, 

to  the  house,  and  who  are  the  governors  it  was  moved  that  it  be  rejected,  which 

of  forts  and  castles  in   their  counties,  was  negatived  by  158  to  125.     Com- 

Commocu^  Journals.  Not  long  afterwards,  mona'  Journals,  7th   Dec.     Nalson,  iL 

or  at  least  before  the  king's  journey  to  719.,  has  made  a  mistake  about  these 

Scotland,  sir   Arthur  Haslerig,  as  Cla-  numbers.     The  bill,  however,  was  laid 

reodon  Informs  us,  proposed  a  bill  for  aade,  a  new  plan  having  been  devised, 

settling  the  militia  in  such  hands  as  they  It  was  ordeied,  Slst  Dec.  1641,  **that 

should  nominate,  which  was  seconded  by  the  house  be  resolved  into  a  committee 

St.  John,  and  read   once,  **  but  with  so  on  Monday  next  (Jan.  S. ),  to  take  into 

universal  a   dislike^   that  it  was   never  consideration  the  militia  of  the  kingdom.** 

called  upon  a  second  time.'*     Clarendon,  That  Monday,  Jan.  3.,  was  the  fomous 

i.  488.     I  can  find  nothing  of  tliis  in  the  day  of  the  king's  message  about  the  live 

Journals,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  members;  and  on  Jan.  IS.  a  declaration 

anachronisms  into  which  this  author  has  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  de- 

ftllen,  in  consequence  of  writing  at  a  dis-  fence  passed  the  commons,  by  which  all 

tance  from  authentic  materials.     The  bill  oflBcers,  magistrates,  &c.  were  enjoined  to 

to  which  he  alludes  must,  I  conceive,  be  take  care  that  no  soldiers  be  raised,  nor 

that  brought  in  by  Haslerig  long  after,  any  castles  or  arms  given  up,  without  hit 

7th  Dec.  1641,  not,  as  he  terms  it,  for  majesty^g  pieaturt  tignified  by  both  houtea 

settling  the  militia,  but  for  making  cer-  of   parliament.        Commons*    Journals, 

tain  persons,  leaving  their  names  in  blank,  Pari.  Hist.  1035.    The  lords  at  the  time 

**  lords  general  of  all  the  forces  within  refused   to  concur   in   this   declaration, 

Sngland  and  Wales,  and  lord  admiral  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  the 

of    England."     The    persons    intended  ordinance  for  the  militia;  but  32  peers 

•ecm  to  have  been  Essex,  Holland,  and  signed  a   protest,  (id.  1049.,)  and   the 

Northumberland.      The   commons  had  house  not  many  days  afterwards  came  to 

£oir  some  time  planned  to  give  the  two  an  opposite  vote,  joining  with  the  com- 

former  earls  a  supreme  command  over  mons  in  their  demand  of  the  militia.    Id. 

the  trained  bands  north  and  south  of  107S.  1091. 

H  H    2 
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armed,  during  the  regular  term  of  service*  Their  own 
vassals  were  obliged  by  the  same  law  to  accompany  them. 
But  the  feudal  service  was  limited  to  forty  days,  beyond 
which  time  they  could  be  retained  only  by  their  own  con- 
sent, and  at  the  king's  expense.  The  military  tenants  were 
frequently  called  upon  in  expeditions  against  Scotland,  and 
last  of  all  in  that  of  1640 ;  but  the  short  duration  of  their 
legal  service  rendered  it  of  course  nearly  useless  in  conti- 
nental warfare.  Even  when  they  formed  the  battle,  or  line 
of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
army  by  recruits  of  foot-soldiers,  whom  feudal  tenure  did 
not  regularly  supply,  and  whose  importance  was  soon  made 
sensible  by  their  skill  in  our  national  weapon,  the  bow. 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  king^s  lawful  prerogative  for 
two  centuries  or  more  after  the  conquest  as  to  compelling 
any  of  his  subjects  to  serve  him  in  foreign  war,  indepen- 
dently of  the  obligations  of  tenure,  is  a  question  scarcely  to 
be  answered ;  since,  knowing  so  imperfectly  the  boundaries 
of  constitutional  law  in  that  period,  we  have  little  to  guide 
us  but  precedents ;  and  precedents,  in  such  times,  are  apt  to 
be  much  more  records  of  power  than  of  right.  We  find 
certainly  several  instances  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  IL, 
sometimes  of  proclamations  to  the  sheriffs,  directing  them  to 
notify  to  all  persons  of  sufficient  estate  that  they  must  hold 
themselves  ready  to  attend  the  king  whenever  he  should  call 
on  them,  sometimes  of  commissions  to  particular  persons  in 
different  counties,  who  are  enjoined  to  choose  and  array  a 
competent  number  of  horse  and  foot  for  the  king^s  service.  * 
But  these  levies  being  of  course  vexatious  to  the  people,  and 
contrary  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  those  immunities  which, 
nnder  the  shadow  of  the  great  charter,  they  were  entitled  to 
enjoy,  Edward  III.,  on  the  petition  of  his  first  parliament, 
who  judged  that  such  compulsory  service  either  was  or 
ought  to  be  rendered  illegal,  passed  a  remarkable  act,  with 


*  Rymer,  sub  Edw.  L  et  II.  passim,  probarent  indilat^ ;  ite  quod  nnt  piompd 
Thus,  in  1 297,  a  writ  to  the  sheriiF  of  et  parati  ad  Teniendum  ad  nos  et  enodom 
Yorkshire  directs  him  to  make  known  to  cum  propriA  peraoni  DostiA,  pro  dcftn- 
all,  qui  habent  20  libratas  terrae  et  reditus  sione  ipsonim  et  totius  regni  noatri  pro- 
per annum,  tarn  illis  qui  non  teneot  de  dicti,  quandocunque  pro  ipna  duierimus 
nobis  in  capite  quam  illis  qui  tenent,  ut  demandandum :  iL  864^ 
de  equis  et  armis  sibi  provideant  et  se 
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the  simple  brevity  of  those  times :  "  That  no  man  from 
henceforth  should  be  charged  to  arm  himself,  otherwise  than 
he  was  wont  in  the  time  of  his  progenitors,  the  kings  of 
England;  and  that  no  man  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  his 
shire,  but  where  necessity  requireth,  and  sudden  coming  of 
strange  enemies  into  the  realm ;  and  then  it  shall  be  done 
as  hath  been  used  in  times  past  for  the  defence  of  the 
reahn."  • 

This  statute,  by  no  means  of  inconsiderable  importance  in 
our  constitutional  history,  put  a  stop  for  some  ages  to  these 
arbitrary  conscriptions.  But  Edward  had  recourse  to  an- 
other means  of  levying  men  without  his  own  cost,  by  calling 
on  the  counties  and  principal  towns  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  troops.  Against  this  the  parliament  provided  a 
remedy  by  an  act  in  the  ^th  year  of  his  reign :  ^<  That  no 
man  shall  be  constrained  to  find  men  at  arms,  hoblers,  nor 
archers,  other  than  those  who  hold  by  such  service,  if  it  be 
not  by  common  consent  and  grant  in  parliament/'  Both 
these  statutes  were  recited  and  confirmed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Henry  IV.  t 

The  successful  resistance  thus  made  by  parliament  appears 
to  have  produced  the  discontinuance  of  compulsory  levies  for 
foreign  warfare.  Edward  III.  and  his  successors,  in  their 
long  contention  with  France,  resorted  to  the  mode  of  recruit* 
ing  by  contracts  with  men  of  high  rank  or  military  estima- 
tion, whose  influence  was  greater  probably  than  that  of  the 
crown  towards  procuring  voluntary  enlistments.  The  pay  of 
soldiers,  which  we  find  stipulated  in  such  of  those  contracts 
as  are  extant,  was  extremely  high ;  but  it  secured  the  ser- 
vice of  a  brave  and  vigorous  yeomanry.  Under  the  house  of 
Tudor,  in  conformity  to  their  more  despotic  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, the  salutary  enactments  of  former  times  came  to  be 
disregarded ;  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  sometimes  compel- 
ling the  counties  to  furnish  soldiers :  and  the  prerogative  of 
pressing  men  for  military  service,  even  out  of  the  kingdom, 
having  not  only  become  as  much  established  as  undisputed 
usage  could  make  it,  but  acquiring  no  slight  degree  of  sane* 
tion  by  an  act  passed  under  Philip  and  Mary,  which,  without 

•  Stet  1  Edw.  HI.  c.  5.  t  25  Edw.  III.  c.  8.     4  H.  IV.  c  13. 
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repealing  or  adverting  to  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  IV.,  recognises,  as  it  seems,  the  right  of  the  crown  to 
levy  men  for  service  in  war,  and  imposes  penalties  on  persons 
absenting  themselves  from  masters  commanded  by  the  king^s 
authority  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.*  Clarendon,  whose 
political  heresies  sprang  in  a  great  measure  from  his  possess* 
ing  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  ancient  oonstita- 
tion,  speaks  of  the  act  that  declared  the  pressing  of  soldiers 
illegal,  though  exactly  following,  even  in  its  language,  that 
of  Edward  III.,  as  contrary  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  all 
times. 

It  is  scarcely  perhaps  necessary  to  observe  that  th^e  had 
never  been  any  regular  army  kept  up  in  England*  Henry 
VII.  established  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  1485,  solely 
for  the  defence  of  his  person,  and  rather  perhaps,  even  at 
that  time,  to  be  considered  as  the  king^s  domestic  servants, 
than  as  soldiers.  Their  number  was  at  first  fifty,  and  seems 
never  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred.  A  kind  of  regular 
troops,  however,  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  use  of  artillery, 
was  maintained  in  the  very  few  fortified  places  where  it  was 
thought  necessary  or  practicable  to  keep  up  the  show  of 
defence ;  the  Tower  of  London,  Portsmouth,  the  castle  of 
Dover,  the  fort  of  Tilbury,  and,  before  the  union  of  die 
crowns,  Berwick  and  some  other  places  on  the  Scottish 
border.  I  have  met  with  very  little  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
garrisons.  But  their  whole  number  must  have  been  insig- 
nificant, and  probably  at  no  time  equal  to  resist  any  serious 
attack. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  this  strictly  military 
force,  serving,  whether  by  virtue  of  tenure  or  engagement 
wheresoever  it  should  be  called,  with  that  of  a  more  domestic 
and  defensive  character  to  which  alone  the  name  of  militia 
was  usually  applied.  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  or  rather 
by  one  of  the  primary  and  indispensable  conditions  of  poli- 


*  4  &  5  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  S.     The  Thanks  to  Humphrey  Wanley^  diligence, 

Harleian  manuscripu  are  the  best  au-  the  analysis  of  these  papers  in  the  eata- 

thority  for  the  practice  of  pressing  sol*  logue  will  save  the  inquirer  the  trouble  of 

diers  to  serve  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  reading,  or  the  mortification  of  finding 

and  are  full  of  instances.     The  Mouldys  he  cannot  read,  the  terrible  aerawl  in 

and  BuUcalfs  were  in  frequent  requisition,  which  they  are  generally  written. 
See  Tols.  SOd.  1926.  8219.  and  others. 
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society,  every  freeholder,  if  not  every  freeman,  was 
bound  to  defend  his  country  against  hostile  invasion.  It 
appears  that  the  alderman  or  earl,  while  those  titles  con- 
tinoed  to  imply  the  government  of  a  county,  was  the  proper 
commander  of  this  militia.  Heury  II.,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  effective  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  extend  its  service,  enacted,  by  consent  of  parliament, 
that  every  freeman,  according  to  the  value  of  his  estate  or 
moveables,  should  hold  himself  constantly  furnished  with  suit- 
able arms  and  equipments.  *  By  the  statute  of  Winchester, 
in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.,  these  provisions  were  en- 
forced and  extended.  Every  man,  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixty,  was  to  be  assessed,  and  sworn  to  keep 
armour  according  to  the  value  of  his  lands  and  goods ;  for 
fifteen  pounds  aod  upwards  in  rent,  or  forty  marks  in  goods, 
a  hauberk,  an  iron  breastplate,  a  sword,  a  knife,  and  a  horse ; 
for  smaller  property,  less  extensive  arms.  A  view  of  this 
armour  was  to  be  taken  twice  in  the  year,  by  constables 
chosen  in  every  hundred,  t  These  regulations  appear  by  the 
context  of  the  whole  statute  to  have  more  immediate  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  by  suppressing  tumults 
and  arresting  robbers,  than  to  the  actual  defence  of  the  realm 
against  hostile  invasion  ;  a  danger  not  at  that  time  very  im- 
minent. The  sheriff,  as  chief  conservator  of  public  peace 
and  minister  of  the  law,  had  always  possessed  the  right  of 
summoning  the  posse  comitatus ;  that  is,  of  calling  on  all 
the  king's  liege  subjects  within  his  jurisdiction  for  assistance, 
in  case  of  any  rebellion  or  tumultuous  rising,  or  when  bands 
of  robbers  infested  the  public  ways,  or  when,  as  occurred 
very  frequently,  the  execution  of  legal  process  was  forcibly 
obatructecL  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  that  wise 
prince,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  signal  im- 
provements in  our  law,  to  give  a  more  effective  and  perma- 
nent energy  to  this  power  of  the  sheriff.  The  provisions, 
however,  of  the  statute  of  Winchester,  so  far  as  they  obliged 
every  proprietor  to  possess  suitable  arms,  were  of  course 
applicable  to  national  defence.  In  seasons  of  public  danger, 
threatening  invasion  from  the  side  of  Scotland  or  France,  it 

*  WilkiiiB*t    L^es   Anglo-Sazonicc,  f  Stat.  IS  E.  1. 

p.  SS3.    LytUeton's  Henry  II.,  iii.  354.. 
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became  customary  to  issue  commissions  of  array,  empower- 
ing those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  muster  and  tnin 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  counties  to  whidi 
their  commission  extended,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  to 
defend  the  kingdom.  The  earliest  of  these  commissions 
that  I  find  in  Rymer  is  of  1324,  and  the  latest  of  1557* 

The  obligation  of  keeping  sufficient  arms  according  to 
each  man's  estate  was  preserved  by  a  statute  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  which  made  some  changes  in  the  rate  and  proportion 
as  well  as  the  kind  of  arms.  *  But  these  ancient  provisions 
were  abrogated  by  James  in  his  first  parliament,  t  The 
nation,  become  for  ever  secure  from  invasion  on  the  quarter 
where  the  militia  service  had  been  most  required,  and  freed 
from  the  other  dangers  which  had  menaced  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth,  gladly  saw  itself  released  from  an  expensive  oUi- 
gation.  The  government  again  may  be  presumed  to  have 
thought  that  weapons  of  offence  were  safer  in  its  hands  than 
in  those  of  its  subjects.  Magazines  of  arms  were  formed  in 
different  places,  and  generally  in  each  county  t :  but,  if  we 
may  reason  from  the  absence  of  documents,  there  was  litde 
regard  to  military  array  and  preparation ;  save  that  the 
citizens  of  London  mustered  their  trained  bands  on  holidays, 
an  institution  that  is  said  to  have  sprung  out  of  a  voluntary 
association,  called  the  artillery  company,  formed  in  the  reigo 
of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  and 
acquiring  a  more  respectable  and  martial  character  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  armada.  § 

The  power  of  calling  into  arms,  and  mustering  the  p<^a- 
lation  of  each  county,  given  in  earlier  times  to  the  sheriff  or 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  to  special  commissioners  of  array, 
began  to  be  entrusted,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  a  new  officer, 
entitled  the  lord  lieutenant.  This  was  usually  a  peer,  or  at 
least  a  gentleman  of  large  estate  within  the  county,  whose 
office  gave  him  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  rendered 

*  5  Philip  and  Marj,  c.  2.  warranted  by  any  existing  law,  and  xnuat 

t  1  Jac.  c.  25.  §  46.     An  order  of  be  reckoned  among  the  violent  stretehca 

council  in  Dec   1638,  that  eyery  man  of  prerogative   at   that   time.     Rushw. 

having  lands  of  inheritance  to  the  clear  Abr.  ii.  500. 

yearly  value  of  200/.  should  be  chargeable  ^  Rymer,  xiz.  SlOi 

to  furnish  a  light  horseman,  every  one  of  §  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  i.  1501 

SOO/.  estate  to  furnish  a  lance  at  the  dis-  The  word  artillery  was  used  in  tbat  age 

cretion  of  the  lord-lieutenant,   was  un-  fi>r  the  long  bow. 
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liim  the  chief  vicegerent  of  his  sovereigD,  responsible  for 
the  muntenance  of  public  order.  This  institution  may  be 
considered  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  local  earldom  ;  and  it 
certainly  took  away  from  the  sheriff  a  great  part  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  which  he  had  acquired  since  the 
discontinuance  of  that  office.  Yet  the  lord  lieutenant  has 
so  peculiarly  military  an  authority,  that  it  does  not  in  any 
d^pree  control  the  civil  power  of  the  sheriff  as  the  executive 
minister  of  the  law.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  a  tumultuous 
obstruction  of  legal  authority,  each  might  be  said  to  possess 
an  equal  power ;  the  sheriff  being  still  undoubtedly  com^ 
petent  to  call  out  the  posse  comitatus  in  order  to  enforce 
obedience.  Practically,  however,  in  all  serious  circumstances, 
the  lord  lieutenant  has  always  been  reckoned  the  efficient  and 
responsible  guardian  of  public  tranquillity. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  this  sketch  of  our 
military  law,  it  will  strike  the  reader  tiiat  the  principal  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  was,  whether,  in  time  of  peace,  with- 
out pretext  of  danger  of  invasion,  there  were  any  legal 
authority  that  could  direct  the  mustering  and  training  to 
arms  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  eadi  county,  usually  deno- 
minated the  militia.  If  the  power  existed  at  all,  it  mani- 
festiy  resided  in  the  king.  The  notion  that  eitiier  or  both 
houses  of  parliament,  who  possess  no  portion  of  executive 
authority,  could  take  on  themselves  one  of  its  most  peculiar 
and  important  functions,  was  so  preposterous  that  we  can 
scarcely  give  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  any  reasonable  person 
who  advanced  it.  In  the  imminent  peril  of  hostile  invasion, 
in  the  case  of  intestine  rebellion,  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  the  king  who  could  call  on  his  subjects  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country  and  laws,  could  oblige  them  to  that 
necessary  discipline  and  previous  training,  without  which 
their  service  would  be  unavailing.  It  might  also  be  urged 
that  he  was  the  proper  judge  of  the  danger.  But  that,  in 
a  season  of  undeniable  tranquillity,  he  could  withdraw  his 
subjects  from  tiieir  necessary  labours  against  their  consent, 
even  for  the  important  end  of  keeping  up  the  use  of 
military  discipline,  is  what,  with  our  present  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  royal  power,  it  might  be  difficult  to  affirm. 
The  precedents  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  were  nu- 
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merous ;  but  not  to  mention  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
these  might  come  under  the  class  of  preparations  against 
invasion^  where  the  royal  authority  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
they  could  be  no  stronger  than  those  other  precedents  for 
pressing  and  mustering  soldiers,  which  had  been  dedared 
illegal.  There  were  at  least  so  many  points  uncertain,  and 
some  wherein  the  prerogative  was  plainly  deficient,  such  as 
dbe  right  of  marching  the  militia  out  of  their  own  counties, 
taken  away,  if  it  had  before  existed,  by  the  act  just  passed 
against  pressing  soldiers,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
legislature  seemed  requisite  to  place  so  essential  a  matter  as 
the  public  defence  on  a  secure  and  permanent  footing.  * 

The  aim  of  the  houses  however  in  the  bill  for  regulating 
SDcroach.  ^^^  militia,  presented  to  Charles  in  February  164^ 
thf i^iL  ^>^^  his  refusal  to  pass  which  led  by  rapid  steps  to 
^'^^'  the  civil  war,  was  not  so  much  to  remove  those  un- 
certainties by  a  general  provision  (for  in  effect  they  left  them 
much  as  before),  as  to  place  the  command  of  the  sword  in 
the  hands  of  those  they  could  control ;  — nominating  in  the 
bill  the  lords  lieutenant  of  every  county,  who  were  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  two  houses,  and  to  be  irremovable  by  the 
king  for  two  years.  No  one  can  pretend  that  this  was  not 
an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  t  It  can  only  find  a 
justification  in  the  precarious  condition,  as  the  commons 
asserted  it  to  be,  of  those  liberties  they  had  so  recently  ob- 
tained, in  their  just  persuasion  of  the  king's  insincerity,  and 
in  the  demonstrations  he  had  already  made  of  an  intention  to 
win  back  his  authority  at  the  sword's  point,  t  But  it  is  equita- 
ble, on  the  other  hand,  to  observe  that  the  commons  had  by  no 

*  Whiteloek  maiatained,  both  on  this  to  hope  that  they  would  decline  to  obsy 

occasion  and  at  the  treaty  of  Uzbridge,  any  order  which  the  parliament  might 

that  the  power  of  the  militia  resided  in  issue,  however  derogatory  or  displeasing 

the  king  and  two  houses  jointly :  p.  S6.  to  himself. 

129.     This,  though  not  very  well  ex-        f  *<  When  this  bill  had  been  with  much 

pressed,  can  only  mean  that  it  required  ado  accepted,  and  first  read,  there  were 

an  act  of  parliament  to  determine  and  few  men  who  imagined  it  would  ever 

r^^late  it.  receive  further  countenance ;   but  now 

f  See  the  list  of  those  recommended,  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  bdieve 

Pari.  Hist  108S.     Some  of  these  were  it  to  be  a  yery  neoesssry  proristonfer  the 

royalists:  but,  on  the  whole,  three  fourths  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.     So 

of  the  military  force  of  England  would  great  an  impression  had  the  late  proceed- 

have  been  in  the  hands  of  persons  who,  ings  made  upon  them,  that  with  little 

though  men  of  rank,  and  attached  to  the  opposition   it  passed  the  commons,  and 

monarchy,  had  given  Charles  no  reason  was  sent  up  to  the  lords."  CUiend«il.l80. 
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means  greater  reason  to  distrust  the  faith  of  Charles,  than  he 
had  to  anticipate  fresh  assaults  from  them  on  the  power  he 
had  inherited,  on  the  form  of  religion  which  alone  he  thought 
lawful,  on  the  counsellors  who  had  served  him  most  faith- 
folly,  and  on  the  nearest  of  his  domestic  ties.  If  the  right 
of  self-defence  could  be  urged  by  parliament  for  this  de- 
mand of  the  miUtia,  must  we  not  admit  that  a  similar  plea 
was  equally  valid  for  the  king's  refusal  ?  However  arbitrary 
and  violent  the  previous  government  of  Charles  may  have 
been,  however  disputable  his  sincerity  at  present,  it  is  vain 
to  deny,  that  he  had  made  the  most  valuable  concessions, 
and  such  as  had  cost  him  very  dear.  He  had  torn  away 
from  his  diadem  what  all  monarchs  would  deem  its  choicest 
jewel,  that  high  attribute  of  uncontrollable  power,  by  which 
their  flatterers  have  in  all  ages  told  them  they  resemble  and 
represent  the  Divinity.  He  had  seen  those  whose  counsels 
he  had  best  approved,  rewarded  with  exile  or  imprisonment, 
and  had  incurred  the  deep  reproach  of  his  own  heart  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Strafford.  He  had  just  now  given  a  reluctant 
assent  to  the  extinction  of  one  estate  of  parliament,  by  the 
bill  excluding  bishops  from  the  house  of  peers.  Even  in 
this  business  of  the  militia  he  would  have  consented  to  no- 
minate the  persons  recommended  to  him  as  lieutenants,  by 
commissions  revocable  at  his  pleasure ;  or  would  have  passed 
the  bill  rendering  them  irremovable  for  one  year,  provided  they 
might  receive  their  orders  from  himself  and  the  two  houses 
jointly.*  It  was  not  unreasonable  for  the  king  to  pause  at  the 
critical  moment  which  was  to  make  all  future  denial  nugatory, 
and  inquire  whether  the  prevailing  majority  designed  to  leave 
him  what  they  had  not  taken  away.  But  he  was  not  long 
kept  in  uncertainty  upon  this  score.  The  nineteen  Nineteen 
propositions  tendered  to  him  at  York  in  the  begin-  p«>po»woni. 
ning  of  June,  and  founded  upon  addresses  and  declarations 

*  Claiendon,  ii.  S75.  ParL  Hist  1077.  already  raiaed  a  rebellion  in   Ireland. 

1106,  &o«     It  may  be  added,  that  the  Clar.  p.  S36.     Surely  he  eould  not  have 

militia  bill,  as  originally  tendered  to  the  passed  this,  especially  the  last  allusion, 

king  by  the  two  houses,  was  ushered  in  without  recording  his  own  absolute  dia- 

by  a  preamble  asserting  that  there  had  honour :  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 

been  a  most   dangerous   and   desperate  on  the  king's  objection  they  omitted  this 

design  on  the  bouse  of  commons,  the  preamble,  and  also  materially  limited  the 

effect  of  the  bloody  counsels  of  the  papists  powers  of  the  lords  lieutenant  to  be  ap* 

and  other  iU-affieeted  persons,  who  had  pointed  under  the  bilL 
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of  a  considerably  earlier  date*,  went  to  abrogate  in  spirit  the 
whole  existing  constitution,  and  were  in  truth  so  far  beyond 
what  the  king  could  be  expected  to  grant,  that  terms  more 
intolerable  were  scarcely  proposed  to  him  in  his  greatest  diffi- 
culties, not  at  Uxbridge,  nor  at  Newcastle,  nor  even  at  Newport. 
These  famous  propositions  import  that  the  privy  council 
and  officers  of  state  should  be  approved  by  parliament,  and 
take  such  an  oath  as  the  two  houses  should  prescribe ;  that 
during  the  intervals  of  parliament,  no  vacancy  in  the  council 
should  be  supplied  without  the  assent  of  the  major  part, 
subject  to  the  future  sanction  of  the  two  houses ;  that  the  edu- 
cation and  marriages  of  the  king's  children  should  be  under 
parliamentary  control ;  the  votes  of  popish  peers  be  taken 
away;  the  church  government  and  liturgy  be  reformed  as 
both  houses  should  advise ;  the  militia  and  all  fortified  places 
put  in  such  hands  as  parliament  should  approve;  finally, 
that  the  king  should  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  all  peers  to  be 
made  in  future  from  sitting  in  parliament,  unless  they  be  ad- 
mitted with  the  consent  of  both  houses.  A  few  more  lauda- 
ble provisions,  such  as  that  the  judges  should  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  which  the  king  bad  long  since 
promised  t,  were  mixed  up  with  these  strange  demands.  Even 
had  the  king  complied  with  such  unconstitutional  requisitions, 
there  was  one  behind,  which,  though  they  had  not  advanced 
it  on  this  occasion,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  It  had 
been  asserted  by  the  house  of  commons  in  their  last  remon- 
strance, that,  on  a  right  construction  of  the  old  coronation 
oath,  the  king  was  bound  to  assent  to  all  bills  which  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  should  ofier.  t   It  has  been  said  by  some 

*  A  declaration  of  tbe  grievaDces  of  her  marriage  contract.  To  this  objectioa 
the  kingdom,  and  the  remedies  propo6ed»  Pym  replied  that  tbe  house  of  commons 
dated  April  1.,  may  be  found  in  the  Par-  had  only  to  consider  the  law  of  God  and 
liamentary  History,  p.  1 155.  But  that  the  law  of  the  land  ;  that  they  must  re- 
work  does  not  notice  that  it  had  passed  ust  idolatry,  lest  they  incur  tbe  diTine 
the  commons  on  Feb.  1 9.,  before  the  king  wrath,  and  must  see  the  laws  of  this  king- 
had  b^gun  to  move  towards  the  north,  dom  eieeuted ;  that  the  public  faith  is 
Commons'  Journals.  It  seems  not  to  have  less  than  that  they  owe  to  God*  against 
pleased  the  house  of  lords,  who  post-  which  no  contract  can  oblige^  neither  can 
poned  its  consideration,  and  was  much  any  bind  us  against  the  law  of  tbe  king- 
more  grierious  to  the  king  than  the  nine-  dom.  Fkrl.  Hist.  1168. 
teen  propositions  themselves.     One  pro-        f  Id.  70S. 

posal  was  to  remove  all  papists  from  about        :|:  Clarendon,  p.  458.     Upon  this  pas* 

the  queen ;  that  is,  to  deprive  her  of  the  sage  in  the  remonstrance  a  divisioo  took 

exercise  of  her  religion,  guaranteed  by  place,  when  it  was  carried  by  lOS  to  6U 
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that  this  was  actually  the  constitution  of  Scotland,  where  the 
crown  possessed  a  counterbalancing  influence ;  but  such  a 
doctrine  was  in  this  country  as  repugnant  to  the  whole  history 
of  our  laws,  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the  subsistence  of 
the  monarchy  in  any  thing  more  than  a  nominal  pre- 
eminence. 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  this  great  contest,  in  judging 
whether  a  thoroughly  upright  and  enlightened  man  i>{.ca«.ion 
would  rather  have  listed  under  the  ro^  or  parlia-  ^I^^uv?' 
mentary  standard,  there  are  two  political  postulates,  t^'^^e?^ 
the  concession  of  which  we  may  require  :  one,  that  ***  '"pp*"^- 
dvil  war  is  such  a  calamity  as  nothing  but  the  most  indis- 
pensable necessity  can  authorise  any  party  to  bring  on ;  the 
odier,  that  the  mixed  government  of  England  by  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  was  to  be  maintained  in  preference  to  any 
other  form  of  polity.     The  first  of  these  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  though  the  denial  of  the  second  would  certainly 
involve  no  absurdity,  yet  it  may  justly  be  assumed  where 
both   parties  avowed  their  adherence  to  it  as  a  common 
principle.     Such  as  prefer  a  despotic  or  a  republican  form  of 
government  will  generally,  without  much  further  inquiry, 
have  made  their  election  between  Charles  the  First  and  the 
parliament.    We  do  not  argue  from  the  creed  of  the  English 
constitution  to  those  who  have  abandoned  its  communion. 

There  was  so  much  in  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of 
both  parties  in  the  year  164S,  to  excite  disapproba-  paaitaof 
tion  and  distrust,  that  a  wise  and  good  man  could  ^'^ 
hardly  unite  cordially  with  either  of  them.    On  the  one  hand, 
he  would  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  king's  desire  to  over- 

Part  Hist  1302.    Hie  words  in  the  old  dines  seems  naturally  to  imply  a  past 

form  of  coronation  oath,  as  preserved  in  a  tense,  I  should  by  no  means  admit  the 

bill  of  parliament  under  Henry  IV.,  con-  strange  inferoice  that  the  king  was  bound 

eeming  which  this  grammatico-political  to  sanction  all  laws  proposed  to  him. 

contention  arose,  are  the  following  :  —  His  own  assent  is  Involyed  in  the  eipres* 

**  Concedis  justas  leges  et  consuetudines  sion,  *<  quas  vulgus  elegerit,"  which  was 

esse  tenendas,  et  promittis  per  te  eas  esse  introduced,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  word 

protegendas,  et  ad  honorem  Dei  oorro-  being  in  the  future  tense,  as  a  security 

borandas,  qwoM  wdgvt  degtriti  secundum  against  his  legislation  without  consent  of 

▼ires  tuas?'*     It  was  maintained  by  one  the  people  in  parliament.     The  English 

side  that  degerit  should  be  construed  in  coronation  oath  which  Charles  had  taken 

the  future  tense,  while  the  other  con-  excludes  the  future :   Sir,  will  you  grant 

tended  for  the  pneterperfect.     But  even  to  hold  and  keep  the  laws  and  rightful 

if  the  former  were  right,  as  to  the  point  customs,  which  the  comnumaUy  ofthit  your 

of  Latin  construction,  though  oonsuetu-  kingdom  have  f 
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throw  by  force  or  stratagem  whatever  had  been  effected  in 
parliament,  and  to  establish  a  plenary  despotism ;  his  arbi« 
trary  temper,  his  known  principles  of  government,  the  natural 
sense  of  wounded  pride  and  honour,  the  instigations  of  a 
haughty  woman,  the  solicitations  of  favourites,  the  promises 
of  ambitious  men,  were  all  at  work  to  render  his  new  position 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  fresh 
indignities  and  encroachments,  too  grievous  and  mortifying 
to  be  endured.  He  had  already  tampered  in  a  conspiracy  to 
overawe,  if  not  to  disperse,  the  parliament :  he  had  probably 
obtained  large  promises,  though  very  little  to  be  trusted, 
from  several  of  the  presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland  during 
his  residence  there  in  the  summer  of  1641 :  he  had  attempted 
to  recover  his  ascendancy  by  a  sudden  blow  in  the  affidr  of 
the  five  members :  he  had  sent  the  queen  out  of  England, 
furnished  with  the  crown  jewels,  for  no  other  probable  end 
than  to  raise  men  and  procure  arms  in  foreign  countries*  : 
he  was  now  about  to  tidce  the  field  with  an  army,  composed 
in  part  of  young  gentlemen  disdainful  of  a  puritan  facdou 
that  censured  their  licence,  and  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune, 
reckless  of  public  principle,  and  averse  to  civil  control,  whom 
the  war  in  Germany  had  trained ;  in  part  of  the  catholics,  a 
wealthy  and  active  body,  devoted  to  ^e  crown,  from  which 
alone  they  had  experienced  justice  or  humanity,  and  from 
whose  favour  and  gratitude  they  now  expected  the  most 
splendid  returns.  Upon  neither  of  these  parties  could  a  lover 
of  his  country  and  her  liberties  look  without  alarm ;  and 
though  he  might  derive  more  hope  from  those  better  spirits, 
who  had  withstood  the  prerogative  in  its  exorbitance,  as  they 
now  sustained  it  in  its  decline,  yet  it  could  not  be  easy  to 
foretell  that  they  would  preserve  sufficient  influence  to  keep 
steady  the  balance  of  power,  in  the  contingency  of  any 
decisive  success  of  the  royal  arms. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  commons  presented 
still  less  favourable  prospects.  We  should  not  indeed  judge 
over-severely  some  acts  of  a  virtuous  indignation  in  the  first 

*  See  what  is  said  as  to  this  by  P.  highly  suspicious.  The  house,  it  appears, 

Orleans,   iii.   87.,   and  by  Madame  de  had  received  even  then  infornuitioii  that 

Motteville,  i.  868.  Her  intended  journey  the  crown  jewels  were  to  be  carried  away, 

to  Spa,  in  July,  1641,  which  was  given  Nalson,  ii.  S91. 
up  on  the  remonstrance  of  parliament,  is 
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moineiits  of  victory*,  or  those  heats  of  debate,  without  some 
excesses  of  which  a  popular  assembly  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  phlegmatic  security.  But,  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made,  he  must  bring  very  heated 
passions  to  the  records  of  those  times,  who  does  not  perceive 
in  the  conduct  of  that  body  a  series  of  glaring  violations,  not 
only  of  positive  and  constitutional,  but  of  those  higher  prin- 
ciples which  are  paramount  to  all  immediate  policy.  Witness 
the  ordinance  for  disarming  recusants  passed  by  both  houses 
in  August  1641,  and  that  in  November,  authorising  the  earl 
of  Leicester  to  raise  men  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  without 
warrant  under  the  great  seal ;  both  manifest  encroachments 
an  the  executive  power  t;  and  the  enormous  e^ctension  of 
privilege,  under  which  every  person  accused  on  the  slightest 
testimony  of  disparaging  their  proceedings,  or  even  of  intro- 
ducing new-fangled  ceremonies  in  the  church,  a  matter  wholly 
out  of  their  cognizance,  was  dragged  before  them  as  a  delin- 
quent, and  lodged  in  their  prison,  t     Witness  the  outrageous 


*  The  inopeacbments  of  lord  Finch  and  non."  The  impeachment  against  Berke« 

of  judge  Berkeley  for  high  treason  are  at  ley  for  high  treason  ended  in  his  paying 

least  as  little  justifiable  in  point  of  lav  as  a  fine   of  10,0002.     But  what  appears 

Uiat  of  Strafford.  Tet,  because  the  former  strange    and    unjustifiable  is,   that  the 

of  these  was  moved  by  lord  Falklandt  houses  suffered  him  to  sit  for  some  terms 

Clarendon  is  so  &r  from  objecting  to  it,  as  a  judge,  with  this  impeachment  oret 

that  be  imputes  as  a  fiiult  to  the  parlia-  his  head.     The  only  excuse  for  this  is, 

mentary  leaders  their  lukewarmness  in  that  there  were  a  great  many  vacancies 

this  prosecution,  and  insinuates  that  they  on  that  bench. 

were  desirous  to  save  Finch.  See  espe-  t  Journals,  Aug.  SO.  and  Nov.  9.  It 
eially  the  new  edition  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  these  ordi- 
Appendix.  But  they  might  reasonably  nances,  that  the  king  had  gone  into  Soot- 
think  that  Finch  was  not  of  sufiScient  land  against  the  wish  of  the  two  houaes, 
importanoe  to  divert  their  attention  from  and  after  refrising  to  appoint  a  eustos 
the  grand  apostate,  whom  they  were  regni  at  their  request.  But  if  the  ezi- 
determined  to  punish.  Finch  fled  to  gency  of  the  case  might  justify,  under 
Holland ;  so  that  then  it  would  have  been  those  circumstances,  the  assumption  of  an 
^Murd  to  take  much  trouble  about  his  irregular ; power,  it  ought  to  have  been 
impeachment:  Falkland, however, opened  limited  to  the  period  of  the  sovereign's 
it  to  the  lords,  14  Jan.  1641,  in  a  speech  absence^ 

containing  full  as  many  extravagant  pro-  |  Pari.  Hist.  678.  et  alibi.     Journals, 

positioDS  as  any  of  St.  John*s.     Berkdey,  passim.      Clarendon,  i.  475.,  says,  this 

besides  his  forwardness  about  ship-money,  began  to  pass  all  bounds  after  the  act  ren- 

had  been  notorious  for  subserviency  to  the  dering  them  indissoluble.  **  It  had  never,** 

prerogative.     The  house  sent  the  usher  he  says,  **  been  attempted  before  this  par. 

of  the  black  rod  to  the  court  of  King's  liament  to  commit  any  one  to  prison. 

Bench,  while  the  judges  were  sitting,  except  for  some  apparent  breach  of  privi- 

who  took  him  away  to  prison ;  **  which  lege^  such  as  the  arrest  of  one  of  their 

struck  a  great  terror,**  says  Whitelock,  members,  or  the  like.**    Instances  of  this, 

*'  in  the  rest  of  his  brethren  then  sitting  in  however,  had  occurred  before,  of  which 

Westminster-hall,  and  in  all  his  profes-  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place  the 
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attempts  to  intimidate  the  minority  of  their  own  body  in  the 
commitment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  afterwards  of  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  to  the  Tower,  for  such  language  used  in  debate  as 
would  not  have  excited  any  observation  in  ordinary  times ;  — 
their  continual  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  lords,  as  in  their  intimation  that,  if  bills  thought  by  them 
necessary  for  the  public  good  should  fall  in  the  upper  house, 
they  must  join  with  the  minority  of  the  lords  in  representing 
the  same  to  the  king*  ;  or  in  the  impeachment  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond  for  words,  and  those  of  the  most  trifling  nature, 
spoken  in  the  upper  house  t; — their  despotic  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  in  imprisoning  those  who  presented  or 
prepared  respectful  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  established 
constitution  t ;  while  they  encouraged  those  of  a  tumultuous 
multitude  at  their  bar  in   favour  of  innovation  §; — their 

grossest,  that  of  Floyd,  in  1621.     The  arguinent  from  necessity  eould  be  pre* 

£>rds,  in  March,   1642,  oondemned  one  tended,  and  evidently  contains  the  germ 

Sandford,  a  tailor,  for  cursing  the  parlia-  of  the  resolution  of  February  1649,  that 

ment,  to  be  kept  at  work  in  Bridewell  the  house  of  lords  was  useless, 
during  his  life,  besides  some  minor  inflic-         The  resolution  was  moved   by   Mr. 

tions.     Rushworth.   A  strange  order  was  Pym ;  and  on  Mr.  Godolphin's  objecting, 

madeby  the  commons,  Dec  10. 1641,  that  very  sensibly,  that  if  they  went  to  the 

sir  William  Earl  having  given  inform-  king  with  the  lesser  part  of  the  lords,  the 

ation  of  some  dangerous  words  spoken  greater  part  of  the  lords  might  go  to  the 

by  certain  persons,  the  speaker  shall  issue  king  with  the  lesser  part  of  them,  be  waa 

a  warrant  to  appreboid  tuch  pertont  a»  commanded  to  withdraw  (Vemey  MS.); 

wr  WtUican  Earl  ahmdd  point  ovL  and  an   order  appears  on  the  Journals, 

*  The  entry  of  this  in  the  Journals  is  that  on  Tuesday  next  the  house  would 

too  characteristic  of  the  tone  assumed  in  take  into  consideration  the  oflfenoe  now 

the   commons   to   be   omitted.     **  This  given  by  words  spoken  by  Mr.Godolphin. 

committee   [aAer  naming  some  of  the  Nothing  farther,  however,  seems  to  have 

warmest  men]   is  appointed  to  prepare  taken  place. 

heads  for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and  f  lliis  was  carried  Jan.  27. 1 642.  by  a 
to' acquaint  them  what  bills  this  house  majority  of  22S  to  123,  the  largest  num- 
hath  passed  and  sent  up  to  their  lord-  her,  I  think,  that  voted  for  any  question 
ships,  which  much  concern  the  safety  of  during  the  parliament.  Richmond  waa 
the  kingdom,  but  have  had  no  consent  of  an  eager  courtier,  and  perhaps  an  enemy 
their  lordships  unto  them ;  and  that,  this  to  the  constitution  ;  which  may  account 
house  being  the  representative  body  of  for  the  unusual  majority  in  fiivour  of  his 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  their  lordships  impeachment,  but  cannot  justify  it.  He 
being  but  as  particular  persons,  and  had  merely  said,  on  a  proposition  to  ad- 
eeming to  parliament  in  a  particular  ca-  journ,  "  Why  should  we  not  adjourn  for 
pacity,  that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleased  six  months?" 

to  consent  to  the  passing  of  those  acts        %  ParL  Hist.  1147.  115a  1188.    Cla- 

and  others  necessary  to  the  preservation  rendon,  iL  284.  346. 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  that  then  this        §  Clarendon,  322.  Among  other  pcti- 

house,  together  with  such  of  the  lords  tions  presented  at  this  time,  the  noble 

that  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  author  inserts  one  from  the  porters  of 

kingdom,  may  join  together  and  repre-  London.  Mr.  Brodie  asserts  of  this,  that 

sent  the  same  unto  his  majesty."     This  **  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  or  alluded  to, 

was  on  December  S.  1641,  before  the  so  for  as  I  recoUeeti  except  in  Claien« 
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usarpatdon  at  once  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  in 
all  that  related  to  the  church,  particularly  by  their  committee 
for  scandalous  ministers,  under  which  denomination,  adding- 
reproach  to  injury,  they  subjected  all  who  did  not  reach  the 
standard  of  puritan  perfection  to  contumely  and  vexation, 
and  ultimately  to  expulsion  from  their  lawful  property.* 
Witness  the  impeachment  of  the  twelve  bishops  for  treason, 
on  account  of  their  protestation  against  all  that  should  be 
done  in  the  house  of  lords  during  their  compelled  absence 
through  fear  of  the  populace ;  a  protest  not  perhaps  entirely 
well  expressed,  but  abundantly  justifiable  in  its  argument  by 
the  plainest  principles  of  law.  t  These  great  abuses  of  power, 
becoming  daily  more  frequent,  as  they  became  less  excusable, 
would  make  a  sober  man  hesitate  to  support  them  in  a  civil 
war,  wherein  their  success  must  not  only  consummate  the 
destruction  of  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the  peerage,*  but 
expose  all  who  had  dissented  from  their  proceedings,  as  it 
ultimately  happened,  to  an  oppression  less  severe  perhaps, 
but  far  more  sweeping,  than  that  which  had  rendered  the 
star-chamber  odious. 

But  it  may  reasonably  also  be  doubted  whether,  in  staking 
their  own  cause  on  the  perilous  contingencies  of  war,  the 

don*8  History ;  and  I  htire  no  hesitation  hard  on  the  protest ;  chiefly,  as  is  evi- 

in  pronouncing  it  a  forgery  by  that  au-  dent,   because  it  originated   with  Wil- 

tbor  to  disgrace  the  petitions  which  so  Hams.     In  fact,  several  of  these  prelates 

galled  him  and  hb  party.     The  journals  had  not  courage  to  stand  by  what  they 

of  the  commons  give  an  account  of  every  had  done,  and  made  trivial  apologies, 

petition ;    and  I  have  gone   over  them  Pari.  Hist.  996.      Whether  the  violence 

wUA  ike  vtmogt  cart,  in  order  to  ascertain  was  such  as  to  form  a  complete  justifica- 

whether  such  a  petition  ever  was  pre-  tion  for  their  absenting  themselves,  is  a 

sented,  and  yet  cannot  discover  a  trace  of  question  of  fact  which  we  cannot  well 

it.**     (iiLS06.)     This  writer  is  here  too  determine.     Three  bishops  continued  at 

precipitate.   No  sensible  man  will  believe  their  posts,  and  voted  against  the  bill  for 

Clarendon  to  have  committed  so  foolish  removing  them  from  the  house  of  lords, 

and  uaeleas  a  forgery ;  and  this  petition  See  a  passage  from  Hall's  Hard  Measure^ 

is  fully  noticed,  though  not  inserted  at  in  Wordsworth's  Eccles.  Biogr.,  v.  SI 7. 

length,  in  the  journal  of  February  Sd.  The  king  always  entertained  a  notion 

*  Nalaon,  iL  234.  245.  that  this  act  was  null  in  itself;  and  in  one 

t  The  bishops  had  so  few  friends  in  of  his  proclamations  from  York,  not  very 

the  bouse  of  commons,  that  in  the  debate  judiciously  declares  his  intention  to  pre- 

arising  out  of  this  protest,  all  agreed  that  serve  the  privileges  of  the  Mre«  estates 

they  should  be  charged  with  treason,  ex-  of  parliament     The  lords  admitted  the 

eept  one  gentleman,  who  said  he  thought  twelve  bishops  to  bail ;  but,  with  their 

them  only  mad,  and  proposed  that  they  usual  pusillanimity,  recommitted  them  on 

should  be  sent  to  Bedlam  instead  of  the  the  commons*  expostulation.    Pari.  Hist. 

Tower.      Even  Clarendon  bears  rather  1092. 
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house  of  commons  did  not  expose  the  liberties  for  which  they 
professedly  were  contending,  to  a  far  greater  risk  than  they 
could  have  incurred  even  by  peace  with  an  insidious  court. 
For  let  any  one  ask  himself  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  die  parliamenti  if  by  the  extension  of  that  panic 
which  in  fact  seized  upon  several  regiments,  or  by  any  of 
those  coimtless  accidents  which  determine  the  fate  of  battles, 
the  king  had  wholly  defeated  their  army  at  Edgehill?     Is  it 
not  probable,  nay,  in  such  a  suppositidn,  almost  demonstra- 
ble, that  in  those  first  days  of  the  civil  war,  before  the  par- 
liament had  time  to  discover  the  extent  of  its  own  resources, 
he  would  have  found  no  obstacle  to  his  triumphal  entry  into 
London  ?     And,  in  such  circumstances,  amidst  the  defection 
of  the  timid  and  lukewarm,  the  consternation  of  the  brawling 
multitude,  and  the  exultation  of  his  victorious  troops,  would 
the  triennial  act  itself,  or  those  other  statutes  which  he  had 
very  reluctantly  conceded,  have  stood  secure?     Or,  if  we 
believe  that  the  constitutional  supporters  of  his  throne,  the 
Hertfords,  the  Falklands,  the  Southamptons,  the  Spencers, 
would  still  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  shield  from  vio- 
lent hands  that  palladium  which  they  had  assisted  to  place  in 
the  building,  can  there  be  a  stronger  argument  against  the 
necessity  of  taking   up  arms  for  the  defence  of  liberties, 
which,  even  in  the  contingency  of  defeat,  could  not  have  been 
subverted  ? 

There  were  many  indeed  at  that  time,  as  there  have  been 
ever  since,  who,  admitting  all  the  calamities  incident  to  civil 
war,  of  which  this  country  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  for  twenty 
years,  denied  entirely  that  the  parliament  went  beyond  the 
necessary  precautions  for  self-defence,  and  laid  the  whole 
guilt  of  the  aggression  at  the  king's  door.  He  had  given, 
it  was  said,  so  many  proofs  of  a  determination  to  have  re- 
course to  arms,  he  had  displayed  so  insidious  an  hostility  to 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  that,  if  he  should  be  quietly 
allowed  to  choose  and  train  soldiers,  under  the  name  of  a 
militia,  through  hired  servants  of  his  own  nomination,  the 
people  might  find  themselves  either  robbed  of  their  liberties 
by  surprise,  or  compelled  to  struggle  for  them  in  very  un- 
favourable circumstances.  The  commons,  with  more  loyal 
respect  perhaps  than  policy,  had  opposed  no  obstacle  to  his 
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deliberate  journey  towards  the  north,  which  they  could  have 
easily  prevented  *,  though  well  aware  that  he  had  no  other  aim 
but  to  collect  an  army ;  was  it  more  than  ordinary  prudence 
to  secure  the  fortified  town  of  Hull  with  its  magazine  of 
arms  from  his  grasp,  and  to  muster  the  militia  in  each 
county  under  the  command  of  lieutenants  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  and  to  whom,  from  their  rank  and  personal 
character,  he  could  frame  no  just  objection  ? 

These  considerations  are  doubtless  not  without  weight, 
and  should  restrain  such  as  may  not  think  them  sufficient 
from  too  strongly  censuring  those,  who,  deeming  that  either 
civil  liberty  or  the  ancient  constitution  must  be  sacrificed, 
persisted  in  depriving  Charles  the  First  of  every  power, 
which,  though  pertaining  to  a  king  of  England,  he  could  not 
be  trusted  to  exercise.  We  are,  in  truth,  after  a  lapse  of 
ages,  often  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  course  that 
ought  to  have  been  pursued  in  political  emergencies  than 
those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  scene.  Not  only  we  have 
our  knowledge  of  the  event  to  guide  and  correct  our  ima- 
ginary determinations  ;  but  we  are  free  from  those  fallacious 
rumours,  those  pretended  secrets,  those  imperfect  and  illusive 
views,  those  personal  prepossessions,  which  in  every  age 
warp  the  political  conduct  of  the  most  well-meaning.  The 
characters  of  individuals,  so  frequently  misrepresented  by 
flattery  or  party  rage,  stand  out  to  us  revealed  by  the  tenor 
of  their  entire  lives,  or  by  the  comparison  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, and  that  more  authentic  information  which  is  reserved 
for  posterity.  Looking  as  it  were  from  an  eminence,  we 
can  take  a  more  comprehensive  range,  and  class  better  the 
objects  before  us  in  their  due  proportions  and  in  their  bear- 
ings on  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  even  now  to 
decide,  keeping  in  view  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  con- 
stitution, from  which  party  in  the  civil  war  greater  mischief 
was  to  be  apprehended;  but  the  election  was,  I  am  per- 
suaded, still  more  difficult  to  be  made  by  contemporaries. 
No  one,  at  least,  who  has  given  any  time  to  the  study  of 


*  May,  p.  187.,  insinuates  that  the  have  been  in  their  power  to  have  secured 

ciTil  war  should  ha^e  been  prevented  by  the  king's  person  before  he  reached  York, 

more  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  But  the  majority  were  not  ripe  for  such 

the  parliament.     And  it  might  probably  violent  proceedings. 
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that  history,  will  deny  that  among  those  who  fought  in  op- 
posite battalions  at  Edgehill  and  Newbury,  or  voted  in  die 
opposite  parliaments  of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  there  were 
many  who  thought  much  alike  on  general  theories  of  prero- 
gative and  privilege,  divided  only  perhaps  by  some  casual 
prejudices,  which  had  led  these  to  look  with  greater  distrust 
on  courtly  insidiousness,  and  those  with  greater  indignation 
at  popular  violence.  We  cannot  believe  that  Falkland  and 
Colepepper  differed  greatly  in  their  constitutional  principles 
from  Whitelock  and  Pierpoint,  or  that  Hertford  and  South- 
ampton were  less  friends  to  a  limited  monarchy  than  Essex 
and  Northumberland. 

There  is,  however,  another  argument  sometimes  alleged 
of  late,  in  justification  of  the  continued  attacks  on  the  king's 
authority ;  which  is  the  most  specious,  as  it  seems  to  appeal 
to  what  are  now  denominated  the  Whig  principles  of  the 
constitution.  It  has  been  said  that,  sensible  of  the  mal- 
administration the  nation  had  endured  for  so  many  years, 
(which,  if  the  king  himself  were  to  be  deemed  by  constitu- 
tional fiction  ignorant  of  it,  must  at  least  be  imputed  to  evil 
advisers,)  the  house  of  commons  sought  only  that  security 
which,  as  long  as  a  sound  spirit  continues  to  actuate  its 
members,  it  must  ever  require — the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters in  whose  fidelity  to  the  public  liberties  it  could  better 
confide ;  that  by  carrying  frankly  into  effect  those  counsels 
which  he  had  unwisely  abandoned  upon  the  earl  of  Bedford's 
death,  and  bestowing  the  responsible  offices  of  the  state  on 
men  approved  for  patriotism,  he  would  both  have  disarmed 
the  jealousy  of  his  subjects  and  ensured  his  own  prerogative, 
which  no  ministers  are  prone  to  impair. 

Those  who  are  strudc  by  these  considerations  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  changes  which  the 
king  had  actually  made  in  his  administration  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliament.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Essex,  Holland,  Say,  and  St.  John,  he  had,  in  the  autumn 
of  1641,  conferred  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  on  lord 
Falkland,  and  that  of  master  of  the  rolls  on  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper;  both  very  prominent  in  the  redress  of  grievances 
and  punishment  of  delinqut^nt  ministers  during  the  first  part 
of  the  session,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
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tutlonal  liberty  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  to  distrust.  They 
were  indeed  in  some  points  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  had  doubtless  been  chosen  by 
the  king  on  that  account.  But  it  seems  rather  beyond  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  parliamentary  opposition  to  involve  the 
kingdom  in  civil  war,  simply  because  the  choice  of  the  crown 
had  not  fallen  on  its  leaders.  The  real  misfortune  was,  that 
Charles  did  not  rest  in  the  advice  of  his  own  responsible 
ministers,  against  none  of  whom  the  house  of  commons  had 
any  just  cause  of  exception.  The  theory  of  our  constitution 
in  this  respect  was  very  ill , established ;  and,  had  it  been 
more  so,  there  are  perhaps  few  sovereigns,  especially  in  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  novelty,  who  would  altogether  con- 
form to  it.  But  no  appointment  that  he  could  have  made 
from  the  patriotic  bands  of  parliament  would  have  furnished 
a  security  against  the  intrigues  of  his  bed-chamber  or  the 
influence  of  the  queen. 

The  real  problem  that  we  have  to  resolve,  as  to  the  political 
justice  of  the  civil  war,  is  not  the  character,  the  past  actions, 
or  even  the  existing  designs,  of  Charles  ;  not  even  whether 
he  had  as  justly  forfeited  his  crown  as  his  son  was  deemed 
to  have  done  for  less  violence  and  less  insincerity  ;  not  even, 
I  will  add,  whether  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  could  have 
been  absolutely  secure  under  his  government ;  but  whether 
the  risk  attending  his  continuance  upon  the  throne  with  the 
limited  prerogatives  of  an  English  sovereign  were  great 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  miseries  of  protracted  civil 
war,  the  perils  of  defeat,  and  the  no  less  perils,  as  experience 
showed,  of  victory.  Those  who  adopt  the  words  spoken  by 
one  of  our  greatest  orators,  and  quoted  by  another,  "  There 
was  ambition,  there  was  sedition,  there  was  violence ;  but 
no  man  shall  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty 
on  one  side,  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other,"  have  for  them- 
selves decided  this  question.*  But,  as  I  know  (and  the  his- 
tory of  eighteen  years  is  my  witness)  how  little  there  was  on 
one  side  of  such  liberty  as  a  wise  man  would  hold  dear,  so 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  the  great  body  of  the  royalists, 

*  These' words  are  ascribed  to  lord     Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Chatham,  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan,     Government,  p.  55, 
according  to  lord  John  Russell,  in  his 
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the  peers  and  gentry  of  England,  were  combating  for  the 
sake  of  tyranny.  I  cannot  believe  them  to  have  so  soon 
forgotten  their  almost  unanimous  discontent  at  the  king's 
arbitrary  government  in  1640,  or  their  general  concurrence 
in  the  first  salutary  measures  of  the  parliament.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  temperate  and  constitutional  language  of  the 
royal  declarations  and  answers  to  the  house  of  commons  in 
1642,  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Hyde,  and 
as  superior  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  in  argument  as  they 
are  in  eloquence,  was  intended  for  the  willing  slaves  of 
tyranny.  I  cannot  discover  in  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
royalists  to  take  up  arms,  and  iheiv  constant  eagerness  for  aa 
accommodation  (I  speak  not  of  mere  soldiers,  but  of  the 
greater  and  more  important  portion  of  that  party),  that  zeal 
for  the  king's  re-establishment  in  all  his  abused  prerogatives 
which  some  connect  with  the  very  names  of  a  royalist  or  a 
cavalier.* 

It  is  well  observed  by  Burnet,  in  answer  to  the  vulgar 

*  Clarendon  has  several  remarkable  thorising  certain  persons  in  each  eounty 
passages,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  to  ruse  troops,  was  in  iact  issued  imme- 
fiflh  book  of  bis  History,  on  the  slowness  diately  after  this  declaration.  It  is  rather 
and  timidity  of  the  royslist  party  before  mortifying  to  find  lord  Falkland's  namct 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  The  not  to  mention  others,  in  this  list;  but  he 
peers  at  York,  forming,  in  Iact,  a  majority  probably  lelt  it  impossible  to  rdbie  hit 
of  the  upper  house^  for  there  were  nearly  signature,  without  throwing  discredit  on 
forty  of  them,  displayed  much  of  this,  the  king:  and  no  man  engaged  in  a  party 
Want  of  political  courage  was  a  charac-  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  act  with  abaolute 
teristic  of  our  aristocracy  at  this  period,  sincerity ;  or  at  least  he  can  be  of  no  use 
bravely  as  many  behaved  in  the  field,  to  his  friends  if  he  does  adhere  to  this 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  real  jealousy  uncompromising  principle, 
of  the  king's  intentions  had  a  considerable  The  commission  of  amy  was  Ul  re- 
effect,  ceived  by  many  of  the  king's  friends,  as 

They  put  forth  a  declaration,  signed  not  being  conformable  to  law.  Cbren- 
by  all  their  hands,  on  the  15th  of  June,  don,  iii.  91.  Certainly  it  was  not  so;  but 
1642,  professing  before  God  their  lull  it  was  justifiable  as  the  means  of  opposing 
persuasion  that  the  king  had  no  design  the  parliament's  ordinance  fiw  the  militia, 
to  make  war  on  the  parliament,  and  that  at  least  equally  ill^aL  This,  howevcTy 
they  saw  no  colour  of  preparations  or  shows  very  strongly  the  cautious  and 
counsels  that  might  reasonably  beget  a  constitutional  temper  of  many  of  the 
belief  of  any  such  designs ;  but  that  all  royalbts,  who  could  demur  id>out  the 
his  endeavours  tended  to  the  settlement  legality  of  a  measure  of  necessity,  ainee 
of  the  protestant  religion,  the  just  privi-  no  other  method  of  raising  an  army 
leges  of  parliament,  the  liberty  of  the  would  have  been  free  from  similar  ezoep- 
subject,  &C.  This  was  an  ill-judged  and  tion.  The  same  reluctance  to  enter  oa 
even  absurd  piece  of  hypocrisy,  calculated  the  war  was  displayed  in  the  propositions 
to  degrade  the  subscribers ;  since  the  for  peace,  which  the  king,  in  consequence 
design  of  raising  troops  was  hardly  con-  of  his  council's  importunity,  sent  to  the 
cealed,  and  every  part  of  the  king's  two  houses  through  the  earl  of  South- 
conduct  since  his  arrival  at  York  n^ani-  amptcm,  just  before  be  raised  his  standard 
fested  it.    The  commission  of  array,  au-  at  Nottingham. 
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notion  that  Charles  I.  was  undone  by  his  concessions,  that, 
but  for  his  concessions,  he  would  have  had  no  party  at  all. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  what  seems  to  astonish  the 
parliamentary  historian,  May,  of  the  powerful  force  that  the 
king  was  enabled  to  raise,  aud  the  protracted  resistance  he 
opposed.  He  had  succeeded,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
many  real  friends  of  the  constitution,  in  putting  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  wrong.  Law,  justice,  moderation,  once 
ranged  against  him,  had  gone  over  to  his  banner.  His  arms 
might  reasonably  be  called  defensive,  if  he  had  no  other 
means  of  preserving  himself  from  the  condition,  far  worse 
than  captivity,  of  a  sovereign  compelled  to  a  sort  of  suicide 
upon  his  own  honour  and  authority.  For,  however  it  may 
be  aDeged  that  a  king  is  bound  in  conscience  to  sacrifice  bis 
power  to  the  public  will,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  inexcusable 
not  to  have  practised  this  disinterested  morality  ;  especially 
while  the  voice  of  his  people  was  by  no  means  unequivocal, 
and  while  the  major  part  of  one  house  of  parliament  adhered 
openly  to  his  cause.* 

It  is  indeed  a  question  perfectly  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  whether  he  did  not 
too  readily  abandon  his  post  as  a  constitutional  head  of  the 
parliament;  whether,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  peers,  and 
a  very  considerable  minority  in  the  commons,  resisting  in 
their  places  at  Westminster  all  violent  encroachments  on  his 
rights,  he  ought  not  rather  to  have  sometimes  persisted  in 
a  temperate  though  firm  assertion  of  them,  sometimes  had 
recourse  to  compromise  and  gracious  concession,  instead  of 
calling  away  so  many  of  his  adherents  to  join  his  arms  as  left 
neither  numbers  nor  credit  with  those  who  remained.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  lord  Clarendon's  life,  not  to  quote 
Whitelock  and  other  writers  less  favourable  to  Charles,  where 
he  intimates  his  own  opinion  that  the  king  would  have  had  a 
fair  hope  of  withstanding  the  more  violent  faction,  if,  after 
the  queen's  embarkation  for  Holland,  in  February  164«2,  he 

*  Aceording  to  a  list  made  by  the  ment  of  the  war,  and  five  or  six  after* 

bouae  of  lords,  May  25.  1642,  the  peers  wards;  two  or  three  of  those  at  York 

with  the  king  at  York  were  thirty-two;  returned.     During  the  war  there  were 

those  who  remained  at  Westminster,  forty-  at  the  outside  thirty  peers  who  sat  in  the 

two.     But  of  the  latter,  more  than  ten  parliament. 
Joined  the  others  before  the  commence- 
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had  returned  to  Whitehall ;  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  to  which  this  course  was  liable.* 
That  he  resolved  on  trying  the  fortune  of  arms,  his  noble 
historian  insinuates  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  queen's  in- 
fluence, with  whom,  before  her  departure,  he  had  concerted 
his  future  proceedings.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  deference 
owing  to  contemporary  opinions,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that 
Clarendon  has,  in  this  instance  as  in  some  other  passages, 
attached  too  great  an  importance  to  particular  individuals, 
measuring  them  rather  by  their  rank  in  the  state,  than  by 
that  capacity  and  energy  of  mind,  which,  in  the  levelling 
hour  of  revolution,  are  the  only  real  pledges  of  political  influ- 
ence. He  thought  it  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  king 
that  he  should  gain  over  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Northumber- 
land, both,  or  at  least  the  former,  wavering  between  the  two 
parties,  though  voting  entirely  with  the  commons.  Certainly 
the  king's  situation  required  every  aid,  and  his  repulsive  hard- 
ness towards  all  who  had  ever  given  him  offence  displayed 
an  obstinate  unconciliating  character,  which  deprived  him  of 
some  support  he  might  have  received.  But  the  subsequoit 
history  of  these  two  celebrated  earls,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
moderate  adherents  to  the  parliament,  will  hardly  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  afforded  the  king  any  protection. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  returned  to  Whitehall,  instead  of 
proceeding  towards  the  north.  It  is  evident  that  he  must 
either  have  passed  the  bill  for  the  militia,  or  seen  the  ordi- 
nances of  both  houses  carried  into  effect  without  his  consent. 
He  must  have  consented  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  or  at 
least  have  come  into  some  compromise  which  would  have  left 
the  bishops  hardly  a  shadow  of  their  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
eminence. He  must  have  driven  from  his  person  those  whom 
he  best  loved  and  trusted.  He  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  see  again  the  queen,  without  awakening  distrust  and 
bringing  insult  on  them  both.  The  royalist  minority  of  par- 
liament, however  considerable  in  numbers,  was  lukewarm 
and  faint-hearted.  That  they  should  have  gained  strength 
so  as  to  keep  a  permanent  superiority  over  their  adversaries, 
led  as  they  were   by  statesmen   so  bold  and   profound  as 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  56. 
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Hampden,  P^jmiy  St.  John,  Cromwell,  and  Vane,  is  what, 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  twelve  months,  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  anticipate.  But,  even  if  the  commons  had  been 
more  favourably  inclined,  it  would  not  have  been  in  their 
power  to  calm  the  mighty  waters  that  had  been  moved  from 
their  depths.  They  had  permitted  the  populace  to  mingle  in 
their  discussions,  testifying  pleasure  at  its  paltry  applause, 
and  encouraging  its  tumultuous  aggressions  on  the  minority 
of  the  legislature.  What  else  could  they  expect  than  that, 
so  soon  as  they  ceased  to  satisfy  the  city  apprentices,  or  the 
trained  bands  raised  under  their  militia  bill,  they  must  sub- 
mit to  that  physical  strength  which  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
political  contentions  ? 

Thus,  with  evil  auspices,  with  much  peril  of  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  with  more  of  anarchy  on  the  other,  amidst  the 
apprehensions  and  sorrows  of  good  men,  the  civil  war  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1642.  I  might  now  perhaps  pass 
over  the  period  that  intervened,  until  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  as  not  strictly  belonging  to  a  work  which  under- 
takes to  relate  the  progress  of  the  English  constitution.  But 
this  would  have  left  a  sort  of  chasm  that  might  disappoint 
the  reader ;  and  as  I  have  already  not  wholly  excluded  our 
more  general  political  history,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  laws  and  government  of  any  people  must  be  unintelligible, 
it  will  probably  not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  digression,  if 
I  devote  one  chapter  to  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable 
portion  of  British  story. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FROM    THE    BREAKING   OUT    OF   THE   CIVIL   WAR   TO    THE 

RESTORATION. 


PART  L 

Success  of  the  King  in  the  first  part  of  the  War —  Effirrts  by  the  ModenUe 
Party  for  Peace  —  Ajffidr  at  Brentford —  Treaty  of  Oxford — Impeat^meni 
of  the  Queen  —  WaUet's  Plot  — Secession  of  some  Peers  to  the  Kin^s  Quarters 
—  Their  Treatment  there  impolitic  —  Tie  Anti-'pacific  Party  gain  the  As* 
cendant  at  Westminster — The  ParUament  makes  a  new  Great  Seal -~~  And 
takes  the  Covenant  —  Persecution  of  the  Clergy  who  refuse  it —  Impeachment 
and  Execution  of  Laud  —  Decline  of  the  Amg'x  Affmrs  in  1644 —  Facdoms 
at  Oxford —  RoyaUst  Lords  and  Commoners  summoned  to  that  City —  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge  —  Impossibility  of  Agreement  —  The  Parliament  innst  on  tmrra- 
sonable  TVrww  —  Miseries  of  the  War —  Essex  and  Afanchester  suspected  of 
Lukewarmness  —  Selfdenying  Ordinance  —  Battle  of  Naseby  —  Desperate 
Condition  of  the  King*s  Affairs  —  He  throws  himself  into  the  Hands  of  the 
Scots  —  His  struggles  to  preserve  Episcopacy,  against  the  Advice  of  the  Queen 
and  others  —  Bad  Conduct  of  the  Queen  —  Publication  of  Letters  taken  at 
Naseby  —  Discovery  of  Glamorgan's  Treaty  —  King  delivered  vp  by  the 
Scots  —  Growth  of  the  Independents  and  Republicmu — Opposition  to  the 
Presbyterian  Government  —  Toleration  —  Intrigues  of  the  Army  with  the 
King  —  His  Person  seized  —  The  Par&ament  yield  to  Ae  Army —  Mysterious 
Conduct  of  Cromwell — Imprudent  Hopes  of  the  King  —  He  refects  the  Pro' 
posals  of  the  Army  —  His  Flight  from  Hampton  Court  —  Alarming  Votes 
against  Jnm  —  Scots*  Invasion  —  The  Presbyterians  regcan  the  Ascendant  — 
Treaty  'of  Newport  —  Gradual  Prioress  of  a  Republican  Party  —  Scheme 
among  the  Officers  of  bringing  Charles  to  Trial —  This  isjinalty  determined—^ 
Seclusion  of  Presbyterian  Members  — Motives  of  some  of  the  Kin^s  Judges—' 
Question  of  las  Execution  discussed — His  Character  —  Icon  BasiBke* 


PART  n. 

Abolition  of  the  Monarchy  —  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  -»  Commonwealth  — 
Schemes  of  Cromwell — His  Conversations  with  W/dtelock —  Unpopularity  of 
the  Parliament  —  Their  Fall  —  Little  Parliament  —  Instrument  ^  Govern^ 
ment  —  Parliament  called  by  Cromwell — Dissolved  by  him  ^  Intrtgues  of  the 
King  and  his  Party  —  Insurrectionary  Movements  in  1655  —  Rigorous  Mea* 
sures  of  Cromwell  —  His  arbitrary  Government  —  He  summons  another 
Parliament  —  Designs  to  take  the  Crown  —  The  Project  faile  —  Bui  hie 
Authority  as  Protector  is  augmented  —  He  enms  at  forming  a  new  House  tf 
Lords  —  Hu  Death  —  And  Character  —  Richard,  his  Son,  succeeds  kim  —  Is 
supported  by  some  prudent  Men  —  But  opposed  by  a  Coalition  —  Calls  a 
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ParUament  —  7%e  Atmy  overthrow  both  —  Long  Parliament  restored  —  Ex^ 
petted  agaxH — And  ogam  restored — Impossibility  of  estabUthkig  a  Republic  ^^ 
Intrigues  of  the  Royalists  —  1^^^  unite  with  the  Presbyterians  —  Conspiracy 
of  1669 — Interfinrence  of  Monk  —  His  Dissimulation — Secluded  Members 
return  to  their  Seats — ZHfficuliies  about  the  Restoration — New  Parliament  — 
King  restored —  Whether  previous  Conditions  required  —  Plan  of  reviving  the 
Treaty  of  Newport  inexpedient  —  Difficulty  of  framing  Conditions —  dmduct 
of  the  Convention  about  this  not  blamable  —  Except  m  respect  of  the  Militia 
—  Conduct  of  Monk, 

Factions  that,  while  still  under  some  restraint  from  the 
forms  at  least  of  constitutional  law,  excite  our  disgust  by 
their  selfishness  or  intemperance,  are  little  likely  to  redeem 
dieir  honour  when  their  animosities  have  kindled  civil  war- 
fare. If  it  were  difficult  for  an  upright  man  to  enlist  with 
an  entire  willingness  under  either  the  royalist  or  the  parlia- 
mentarian banner,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
1642,  it  became  far  less  easy  for  him  to  desire  the  complete 
success  of  one  or  the  other  cause,  as  advancing  time  dis- 
played the  faults  of  both  in  darker  colours  than  they  had 
previously  worn.  Of  the  parliament  —  to  begin  widi  the 
more  powerful  and  victorious  party  —  it  may  be  said,  I 
think,  with  not  greater  severity  than  truth,  that  scarce  two 
or  three  public  acts  of  justice,  humanity,  or  generosity,  and 
very  few  of  political  wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded  of 
them  from  their  quarrel  with  the  king  to  their  expulsion  by 
Cromwell. 

Notwithstanding  the  secession  from  parliament  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  nearly  all  the  peers  who  could 
be  reckoned  on  the  king's  side,  and  of  a  pretty  considerable 
part  of  the  commons,  there  still  continued  to  sit  at  West- 
minster many  sensible  and  moderate  persons,  who  thought 
that  they  could  not  serve  their  country  better  than  by  re- 
maining at  their  posts,  and  laboured  continually  to  bring 
about  a  pacification  by  mutual  concessions.  Such  were  the 
earls  of  Northumberland,  Holland,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford, 
among  the  peers ;  Selden,  Whitelock,  Hollis,  Waller,  Pier- 
point,  and  Rudyard,  in  the  commons.  These  however  would 
have  formed  but  a  very  ineffectual  minority,  if  the  war  itself, 
for  at  least  twelve  months,  had  not  taken  a  turn  little  ex- 
pected by  the  parliament.  The  hard  usage  Charles  seemed 
to  endure  in  so  many  encroachments  on  his  ancient  preroga- 
tive awakened  the   sympathies  of  a  generous  aristocracy, 
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accustomed  to  respect  the  established  laws,  and  to  love  mo- 
narchy, as  they  did  their  own  liberties,  on  the  score  of  its 
prescriptive  title ;  averse  also  to  the  rude  and  morose  genius 
of  puritanism,  and  not  a  little  jealous  of  those  upstart  de- 
magogues, who  already  threatened  to  subvert  the  graduated 
pyramid  of  English  society.  Their  zeal  placed  the  king  at 
the  head  of  a  far  more  considerable  army  than  either  party 
saccesiof  ^^^  anticipated.*  In  the  first  battle,  that  of  Edge- 
thS  fl«?  !^t  h^W>  though  he  did  not  remain  master  of  the  field, 
of  the  war.     y^f  j^jj  ^jjg  military  consequences  were  evidently  in 

his  favour.t  In  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1643,  the  advan- 
tage was  for  several  months  entirely  his  own  ;  nor  could  he 
be  said  to  be  a  loser  on  the  whole  result,  notwithstanding 
some  reverses  that  accompanied  the  autumn.  A  line  drawn 
from  Hull  to  Southampton  would  suggest  no  very  incorrect 
idea  of  the  two  parties,  considered  as  to  their  military  occu- 
pation of  the  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  September  1643; 
for  if  the  parliament,  by  the  possession  of  Glocester  and 
Plymouth,  and  by  some  force  ihey  had  on  foot  in  Cheshire 
and  other  midland  parts,  kept  their  ground  on  the  west  of 
this  line,  this  was  nearly  compensated  by  the  earl  of  New- 
castle's possession  at  that  time  of  most  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  lay  within  it.  Such  was  the  temporary  efiect,  pardy 
indeed  of  what  may  be  called  the  fortune  of  war,  but  rather 
of  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  royalists,  and  of  their  advantage 
in  a  more  numerous  and  intrepid  cavalry.  1^ 

It  has  been  frequently  supposed,  and  doubtiess  seems  to 
have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  at  the  time,  that  if  the  king, 
instead  of  sitting  down  before  Glocester  at  the  end  of 
August,  had  marched  upon  London,  combining  his  opera- 
tions with  Newcastie's  powerful  army,  he  would  have  brought 


*  May,  p.  165.  Essex's  behaviour  and  its  oonsequenoes: 

f  Both    sides    claimed    the    victorj.  **  Our  army,  after  some  lefreshmeDt  at 

May,  who  thinks  that  Essex,  by  his  in-  Warvick,  returned  to  LoDdon,  not  like 

judicious  conduct  after  the  battle,  lost  men  that  had  obtained  a  victory,  but  as  if 

the  advantage  he  had  gained  in  it,  admits  they  had  been  beaten,'*  p.  5S.  This  shows 

that  the  effect  was  to  strengthen  the  that  they  had  not  in  fact  obtained  mndi 

king's  side.     '*  Those  who  thought  bis  of  a  victory:  and  lord  Wharton's  report 

success  impossible  began  to  look  upon  to  parliament  almost  leads  us  to  think 

him  as  one  who  might  be  a  conqueror,  the  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  to  have 

and  many  neuters  joined  him,**  p.  176.  *een  with  the  king.    Pari.  Hist,  ii  1495. 

Ludlow  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  X  May,  812.     Baillie^  373.  391. 
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the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.*  In  these  matters  men 
judge  principally  by  the  event.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
prudent  in  Newcastle  to  have  left  behind  him  the  strong 
garrison  of  Hull  under  Fairfax,  and  an  unbroken  though 
inferior  force  commanded  by  lord  Willoughby  and  Cromwell 
in  Lincolnshire,  I  must  leave  to  military  critics ;  suspecting 
however  that  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  draw  away 
the  Yorkshire  gentry  and  yeomanry,  forming  the  strength  of 
his  army,  from  their  unprotected  homes.  Yet  the  parlia- 
mentary  forces  were  certainly,  at  no  period  of  the  war,  so 
deficient  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  confidence ;  and  it  may 
well  be  thought  that  the  king's  want  of  permanent  resources, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  timidity  and  disunion  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  capital,  rendered  the  boldest  and  most  forward 
game  his  true  policy. 

It  was  natural  that   the  moderate   party   in  parliament 
should  acquire  strength  by  the  untoward  fortune  of  j.^^,  ^^ 
its  arms.     Their  aim,  as  well  as  that  of  the  consti-  paJty  fo?'*'* 
tutional  royalists,  was  a  speedy  pacification ;  neither  ^''^^' 
party  so  much  considering  what  terms  might  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  their  own  side,  as  which  way  the  nation  might 
be  freed  from  an  incalculably  protracted  calamity.     On  the 
king's  advance  to  Colnbrook,  in  November  1642,  the  two 
houses  made  an  overture  for  negotiation,  on  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to   enter.     But,  during  the  AUkirat 
parley,  some  of  his  troops  advanced  to  Brentford,  ®'^«°'^«>^^- 
and  a  sharp  action  took  place  in  that  town.     The  parliament 
affected  to  consider  this  such  a  mark  of  perfidy  and'  blood- 
thirstiness  as  justified  them  in  breaking  off  the  treaty ;  a  step 


*  May,  Baillie,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  are  spectable,  and  such  as  the  king's  army, 
as  much  of  this  opinion  as  sir  Philip  with  its  weak  cavalry  and  bad  artillery, 
Warwick,  and  other  royalist  writers.  It  could  not  easily  have  carried.  Lord 
is  certain  that  there  was  a  prodigious  Sunderland,  four  days  before  the  battle  of 
alarm,  and  almost  despondency,  among  Newbury,  wherein  he  was  killed,  wrote 
the  parliamentarians.  They  iomiediately  to  his  wife,  that  the  king's  affiurs  had 
began  to  make  entrenchments  about  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
London,  which  were  finished  in  a  month,  dition ;  that  sitting  down  before  Gloces- 
May,  p.  214.  In  the  Somers  Tracts,  tcr  had  prevented  Metr  jlSaisAtn^ /A0  tpar 
iv.  534.,  is  an  interesting  letter  from  a  thai  year,  "  which  nothing  could  keep  us 
Scotsman  then  in  London,  giving  an  from  doing,  if  we  had  a  month's  more 
account  of  these  fortifications,  which,  time."  Sidney  Letters,  iL  671.  He 
considering  the  short  time  employed  alludes  in  the  same  letters  to  the  divisions 
about  them,  s^em  to  have  been  very  re^  in  the  royal  party. 
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to  which  they  were  doubtless  more  inclined  by  the  king's 
retreat)  and  their  discovery  that  his  army  was  less  formidable 
than  they  had  apprehended.  It  is  very  probable,  or  rather 
certain,  even  from  Clarendon's  account,  that  many  about  the 
king,  if  not  himself,  were  sufficiently  indisposed  to  nego- 
tiate ;  yet,  as  no  cessation  of  arms  had  been  agreed  upon,  or 
even  proposed,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  waved  the  un- 
questionable right  of  every  belligerent,  to  obtain  all  possible 
advantage  by  arms,  in  order  to  treat  for  peace  in  a  more 
favourable  position.  But,  as  mankind  are  seldom  reascm- 
able  in  admitting  such  maxims  against  themselves,  he  seems 
to  have  injured  his  reputation  by  this  affair  of  Brentford. 

A  trea^,  from  which  many  ventured  to  hope  much,  was 
Treaty  at  b^guu  early  in  the  next  spring  at  Oxford,  after  a 
Oxford.  struggle  which  had  lasted  through  the  winter  within 
the  walls  of  parliament.*  But  though  the  party  of  Pym  and 
Hampden  at  Westminster  were  not  able  to  prevent  n^otiation 
against  the  strong  bent  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  even  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  taught  to  lower  its  tone  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  trade,  and  especially  of  the  supply  of  coals  from 
Newcastle;  yet  they  were  powerful  enough  to  make  the 
houses  insist  on  terms  not  less  unreasonable  than  those  con- 
tained in  their  nineteen  propositions  the  year  before.t  The 
king  could  not  be  justly  expected  to  comply  with  these ;  but, 
had  they  been  more  moderate,  or  if  the  parliament  would 
have  in  some  measure  receded  from  them,  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude,  both  by  the  nature  of  the  terms  he  pro- 
posed in  return,  and  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Clarendon, 
that  he  would  not  have  come  sincerely  into  any  scheme  of 
immediate   accommodation.     The   reason   assigned  by  that 

«  Pari.  Hist  iii.  45.  48.  It  seems  f  ^^1*  ^^  "^  ^^'  ^-  darencbn, 
natural  to  think  that,  if  the  moderate  May,  Whitelock.  If  we  beUere  the  last 
party  were  able  to  contend  so  well  against  (p.  68.),  the  king,  who  took  as  usual  a 
their  opponents,  after  the  desertion  of  a  very  active  part  in  the  dtseuanoas  upon 
great  many  royalist  members  who  had  this  treaty,  would  frequently  have  been 
joined  the  king,  they  would  have  main-  inclined  to  come  into  an  adjustment  of 
tained  a  decisive  minority,  had  these  con-  terms;  if  some  of  the  more  warlike  spirits 
tinued  in  their  places.  But  it  is  to  be  about  him  (glancing  apparently  at  Ro* 
considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pert)  had  not  over-persuaded  his  better 
king  could  never  have  raised  an  army,  if  judgment.  This,  however,  does  not  ac- 
he had  not  been  able  to  rally  the  peers  cord  with  what  Clarendon  tdls  us  of  the 
and  gentry  round  his  banner,  and  that  in  queen's  secret  inBuence,  nor  indeed  with 
his  army  lay  the  real  secret  of  the  tern-  all  we  have  reason  to  believe  of  the  km^ft 
porary  strength  of  the  pacific  party.  disposition  during  the  war. 
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author  for  the  unwillingness  of  Charles  to  agree  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  during  the  negotiation,  though  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally suggested  by  himself  (and  which  reason  would  have 
been  still  more  applicable  to  a  treaty  of  peace),  is  one  so 
strange,  that  it  requires  all  the  authority  of  one  very  unwilling 
to  confess  any  weakness  or  duplicity  of  the  king  to  be  be- 
lieved.    He  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  queen  on  her 
departure  for  Holland  the  year  before,  ^^  that  he  would  receive 
no  person  who  had  disserved  him  into  any  favour  or  trust, 
without  her  privity  and  consent ;  and  that,  as  she  had  under- 
gone many  reproaches  and  calumnies  at  the  entrance  into  the 
war,  so  he  would  never  make  any  peace  but  by  her  interpo- 
sition and  mediation,  that  the  kingdom  might  receive  that 
blessing  only  from  her.''  *     Let  this  be  called,  as  the  reader 
may  please,  the  extravagance  of  romantic  affection,  or  rather 
the  height  of  pusillanimous  and  criminal  subserviency,  we 
cannot  surely  help  acknowledging  that  this  one  marked  weak- 
ness in  Charles's  character,  bad  there  been  nothing  else  to 
object,  rendered  the  return  of  cordial  harmony  between  him- 
self and  his  people  scarce  within  the  bounds  of  natural  possi- 
bility.    In  die  equally  balanced  condition  of  both  forces  at 
this  particular  juncture,  it  may  seem  that  some  compromise 
on  the  great  question  of  the  militia  was  not  impracticable, 
had  the  king  been  truly  desirous  of  accommodation  ;  for  it  is 
only  just  to  remember  that  the  parliament  had  good  reason 
to  demand  some  security  for  themselves,  when  he  had  so 
peremptorily  excluded  several  persons  from  amnesty.     Both 
parties,  in  truth,  were  standing  out  for  more  than,  either 
according  to  their  situation  as  belligerents,  or  even  perhaps 
according  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  they  couJd 
reasonably  daim  ;  the  two  houses  having  evidently  no  direct 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  79.     This  in-  and  Wharton,  in  determined  hostility  to 

doeed  the  king  to  find  pretexts  for  avoid-  the  king. 

ing  the  cessation,  and  vas  the  real  cause  Dr.  Lingard  has  lately  thrown  doubts 
of  his  refusal  to  restore  the  earl  of  upon  this  passage  in  Clarendon,  but 
Northumberland  to  his  post  of  lord  ad->  upon  grounds  which  I  do  not  dearly  un- 
miral  during  tliis  treaty  of  Oxford,  which  derstand.  Hist  of  England,  x.  208.  note, 
was  urged  by  Hyde.  That  peer  was,  at  That  no  vestige  of  its  truth  should  appear, 
this  time,  and  for  several  months  after-  as  he  observes,  in  the  private  oorrespond- 
wards,  inclining  to  come  over  to  the  ence  between  Charles  and  his  consort, 
king ;  but,  on  the  bad  success  of  Hoi-  (if  he  means  the  letters  taken  at  Naseby, 
land  and  Bedford  in  their  change  of  sides,  and  I  know  no  other,)  is  not  very  sin- 
he  gSTc  into  the  opposite  course  of  po-  gular ;  as  the  whole  of  that  correspond- 
lities,  and  joined  tlie  party  of  lords  Say  ence  is  of  a  much  later  date. 
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right  to  order  the  military  force,  nor  the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  a  clear  prerogative  to  keep  on  foot  an  army, 
which  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  a  militia,  without 
consent  of  parliament.  The  most  reasonable  course  appa- 
rently would  have  been  for  the  one  to  have  waved  a  dangerous 
and  disputed  authority,  and  the  other  to  have  desisted  from  a 
still  more  unconstitutional  pretension ;  which  was  done  by  the 
bill  of  rights  in  1689*  The  kingdom  might  have  well  dis- 
pensed, in  that  age,  with. any  military  organization ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  Whitelock,  and  probably  of 
other  reasonable  men.  But  unhappily  when  swords  are  once 
drawn  in  civil  war,  they  are  seldom  sheathed  till  experience 
has  shown  which  blade  is  the  sharper. 

Though  this  particular  instance  of  the  queen's  prodigious 
ascendancy  over  her  husband  remained  secret  till  the  publica- 
tion of  lord  Clarendon's  life,  it  was  in  general  weU  known, 
and  put  the  leaders  of  the  commons  on  a  remarkable  stroke 
of  policy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  negotiations. 
On  her  landing  in  the  north,  with  a  supply  of  money 
mentofthe    and  arms,  as  well  as  with  a  few  troops  she  had  col- 
lected in  Holland,  they  carried  up  to  the  lords  an 
impeachment  for  high  treason  against  her.     This  measure 
(so  obnoxious  was  Henrietta)  met  with  a  less  vigorous  oppo- 
sition than  might  be  expected,  though  the  moderate  party  was 
still  in  considerable  force.*     It  was  not  only  an  insolence 
which  a  king,  less  uxorious  than  Charles,  could  never  pardon, 
but  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws  and  moral  sentiments  that 
preserve  human  society,  to  which  the  queen  was  acting  in 
obedience.     Scarce  any  proceeding  of  the  long  parliament 
seems  more  odious  than  this ;  whether  designed  by  way  of 
intimidation,  or  to  exasperate  the  king,  and  render  the  com- 
posure of  existing  differences  more  impracticable. 


*  I  cannot  discover  in  the  Journals  Martin  with  his  usual  furj  and  rudcDesL 

any  division  on  this  impeachment     But  The  first  of  these  carried  up  the  impeadi- 

HoUis  inveighs  against  it  in  his  memoirs  ment  to  the  house  of  lords, 

as  one  of  the  flagrant  acts  of  St.  John's  This  impeachment  was  not  absolutely 

party :  and  there  is  an  account  of  the  lost  sight  of  for  some  time.     In  January 

debate  on  this  subject  in   the    Somers  1644,  the  lords  appointed  a  committee 

Tracts,  v.  500.  ;  whence  it  appears  that  to  consider  what  mode  of  proceeding  for 

it   was    opposed  by   Maynard,   Waller,  bringing  the  queen  to  trial  was  most 

Whitelock,  and  others ;    but  supported  agreeable  to  a  parliamentary  way,  and  to 

by  Pym,  Strode^  Long,  Glynn,  and  by  peruse  precedents.     ParL  Hist  194. 
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Hie  enemies  of  peace  were  strengthened  by  the  discovery 
of  what  is  usually  <»lled  Waller's  plot,  a  scheme  for  Jailer's 
making  a  strong  demonstration  of  the  royalist  party  ^^^ 
in  London,  wherein  several  members  of  both  houses  appear 
to  have  been  more  or  less  concerned.  Upon  the  detection 
of  this  conspiracy,  the  two  houses  of  parliament  took  an  oath 
not  to  lay  down  arms,  so  long  as  the  papists  now  in  arms 
should  be  protected  from  the  justice  of  parliament ;  and  never 
to  adhere  to,  or  willingly  assist,  the  forces  raised  by  the  king, 
without  the  consent  of  both  houses.  Every  individual  member 
of  the  peers  and  commons  took  this  oath ;  some  of  them  being 
dien  in  secret  concert  with  the  king,  and  others  entertaining 
intentions,  as  their  conduct  very  soon  evinced,  of  deserting 
to  his  side.*  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
perjury,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  belies  the  pretended 
religion  of  that  hypocritical  age.  But  we  may  always  look 
for  this  effect  from  oppressive  power,  and  the  imposition  of 
political  tests. 

The  king  was  now  in  a  course  of  success,  which  made  him 
rather  hearken  to  the  sanguine  courtiers  of  Oxford,  where, 
according  to  the  invariable  character  of  an  exiled  faction, 
every  advantage  or  reverse  brought  on  a  disproportionate 
exaltation  or  despondency,  than  to  those  better  counsellors 
who  knew  the  precariousness  of  his  good  fortune.  He  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  wherein  he  denied  the  two  houses  at 
Westminster  the  name  of  a  parliament ;  which  he  could  no 
more  take  from  them,  after  the  bill  he  had  passed,  than  they 
could  deprive  him  of  his  royal  title,  and  by  refusing  which  he 
shut  up  all  avenues  to  an  equal  peace,  t  This  was  soon 
followed  by  so  extraordinary  a  political  error  as  manifests  the 
king's  want  of  judgment,  and  the  utter  improbability  that 
any  event  of  the  war  could  have  restored  to  England  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  repose.  Three  peers  of  the  s^cwion  of 
moderate  party,  the  earls  of  Holland,  Bedford,  and  SThe'kSiJ't 
Clare,  dissatisfied  with  the  preponderance  of  a  vio-  *»"*^"- 
lent  faction  in   the  commons,   left    their  places  at  West- 

*  Pari.  Hist.  1S9.  Bristol,  containing  ftill  assurances  of  his 

t  Part  Hist  1S3.    June  90.    Claren*  determination  to  govern  by  the  known 

doD*  IT.  155.     He  published,  howeTer,  laws.     Pari.  Hist.  144. 

a  declaration  soon  after  the  taking  of 

VOL.  I.  P  P 
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minster,  and  came  into  the  king's  quarters.  It  might  be 
presumed  from  general  policy  as  well  as  from  his  constant 
declarations  of  a  desire  to  restore  peace,  that  they  would  have 
been  received  with  such  studied  courtesy  as  might  serve  to 
reconcile  to  their  own  mind  a  step  which,  when  taken  with 
the  best  intentions,  is  always  equivocal  and  humiliating. 
There  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, not  only  the  first  peer  then  in  England  as  to  family 
and  fortune,  but  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  prudence,  was 
only  waiting  to  observe  the  reception  of  those  who  went  first 
to  Oxford  before  he  followed  their  steps.  There  were  even 
well-founded  hopes  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who,  though  inca- 
pable of  betraying  his  trust  as  commander  of  the  parliament's 
army,  was  both  from  personal  and  public  motives  disinclined 
to  the  war-party  in  the  commons*  There  was  much  to  expect 
from  all  those  who  had  secretly  wished  well  to  the  king^s 
cause,  and  from  those  whom  it  is  madness  to  r^ect  or  insult, 
the  followers  of  fortune,  the  worshippers  of  power,  without 

whom  neither  fortune  nor  power  can  long  subsist. 
menubere     Yet  such  was  the  stato  of  Charles's  council-board  at 

Oxford  that  some  were  for  arresting  these  proselyte 
earls ;  and  it  was  carried  with  difficulty,  after  they  had  been 
detained  some  time  at  Wallingford,  that  they  might  come  to 
the  court.  But  they  met  there  with  so  many  and  such  gene- 
ral slights,  that,  though  they  fought  in  the  king^s  army  at 
Newbury,  they  found  their  position  intolerably  ignominious, 
and,  after  about  three  months,  returned. to  the  parliament  with 
many  expressions  of  repentance,  and  strong  testimonies  to 
the  evil  counsels  of  Oxford.* 


*  Clarendon,  iv.  193.  S6S.      White-  disoontent,  which  w«s  ineraMed  vhcn  the 

lock,  70.     They  met  with  a  worse  recep-  commons  refiised  him  leave  to  take  Ho)- 

tion  at  Westminster  than  at  Oxford,  as  land  with  him   on  his  expedition  into 

indeed  they  had  reason  to  eipeci.     A  the  west  that  summer.      BaiUie^  L4S6. 

motion  that  the  earl  of  Holland  should  Whitelock,  87.     If  it  be  asked  why  this 

be  sent   to  the  Tower  was  lost  in  the  Roman  rigour  was  less  impolitic  in  the 

commons  by  only  one  voice.     Pari.  Hist  parliament  than  in  the  king,  I  can  only 

180.     They  were  provoked  at  his  taking  answer,  that  the  stronger  and  the  weaker 

hia  seat  without  permission.     After  long  have  different  measures  to  pursue.     But 

refusing  to  consent,  the  lords  agreed  to  relatively  to  the  pacification  of  the  king- 

an  ordinance,   June  29.   1644,    that  no  dom,  upon  such  terms  as  Hellow-citisaia 

peer  or  commoner,  who  had  been  in  the  ought  to  require  from  each  other,  it  was 

king's  quarters,  should  be  admitted  again  equally    blamable  in   both    parties,  or 

to  sit  in  either  house.     Pari.  Hist  271.  rather  more  so  in  that  possessed  of  tba 

This  severity  was  one  cause  of  Essex's  greater  power. 
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The  king  seems  to  have  been  rather  passive  in  this  strange 
piece  of  impoUcy5  but  by  no  means  to  have  taken  the  line  that 
became  him,  of  repressing  the  selfish  jealousy,  or  petty  re-^ 
vengefulness  of  his  court.  If  the  earl  of  Holland  was  a  man, 
whom  both  he  and  the  queen,  on  the  score  of  his  great  obli- 
gations to  them,  might  justly  reproach  with  some  ingratitude^ 
there  was  nothing  to  be  objected  against  the  other  two,  save 
their  continuance  at  Westminster,  and  compliance  in  votes 
that  he  disliked.  And  if  this  were  to  be  visited  by  neglect 
and  discountenance,  there  could,  it  was  plain,  be  no  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  the  parliament.  For  who  could 
imagine  that  men  of  courage  and  honour,  while  possessed  of 
any  sort  of  strength  and  any  hopes  of  preserving  it,  would 
put  up  with  a  mere  indemnity  for  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
subject  to  be  reckoned  as  pardoned  traitors,  who  might  thank 
the  king  for  his  clemency,  without  presuming  to  his  favour? 
Charles  must  have  seen  his  superiority  consolidated  by  re- 
peated victories,  before  he  could  prudently  assume  this  tone 
of  conquest.  Inferior  in  substantial  force,  notwithstanding 
his  transient  advantages,  to  the  parliament,  he  had  no  proba- 
bility of  regaining  his  station,  but  by  defections  from  their 
banner ;  and  these,  with  incredible  folly,  he  seemed  to  de- 
dine  ;  far  unlike  his  illustrious  father-in-law,  who  had  cor- 
dially embraced  the  leaders  of  a  rebellion  much  more  impla- 
cable than  the  present.  For  the  Oxford  counsellors  and 
eourtiers  who  set  themselves  against  the  reception  of  the 
three  earls,  besides  their  particular  animosity  towards  the  earl 
of  Holland*,  and  that  general  feeling  of  disdain  and  distrust 
which,  as  Clarendon  finely  observes,  seems  by  nature  attached 
to  all  desertion  and  inconstancy,  whether  in  politics  or  reli- 
gion, (even  among  those  who  reap  the  advantage  of  it,  and 
when  founded  upon  what  they  ought  to  reckon  the  soundest 
reasons,)   there  seems  grounds  to   suspect  that  they  had 

•  It  is  iDtimated  by  Clarendon  that  the  old  ponrt.     This  aeenn  to  account 

aome  at  Oxford,  probably  Jertnyn  and  for  the  unanimity  which   the  historian 

Digby,  were  jealous  of  HoUand'treeoyer-  describes  to  have  been   shown    in  the 

iag  the  influenee  he  had  possessed  witb  council  against  their  fiivourable  recep- 

tbe  queen,  who  seens  to  bare  retained  tion.    Light  and  passionate  tempers,  like 

no  resentment  against  him.     As  to  Bed*  that  of  Henrietta,  are  prone  to  forget 

ford  and   Clare,  they  would  probably  injuries;   serious  and  melancholic  ones, 

have  been  better  reeeiTed,  if  not  aecom-  like  that  of  Charles,  never  lose  sight  of 

panied  by  so  obnoxious  an  intriguer  of  them. 

p  r  2 
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deeper  and  more  selfish  designs  than  they  cared  to  manifest. 
They  had  long  beset  the  king  with  solicitations  for  titles, 
officeSy  pensions  ;  but  these  were  necessarily  too  limited  for 
their  cravings.  They  had  sustained,  many  of  them,  great 
losses ;  they  had  performed  real  or  pretended  services  for  the 
king ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  looked  to  a  confiscation  of 
enemies'  property  for  their  indemnification  or  reward.  This 
would  account  for  an  adverseness  to  all  overtures  for  peace,  as 
decided,  at  this  period,  among  a  great  body  of  the  cavaliers 
as  it  was  with  the  factions  of  Pym  or  Vane. 

These  factions  were  now  become  finally  predominant  at 
The  anti-  Wcstmiustcr.  On  the  news  that  prince  Rupert  had 
gthl^hr^'  taken  Bristol,  the  last  and  most  serious  loss  that  the 
w^t^i*^  parliament  sustained,  the  lords  agreed  on  proposi- 
'^''  tions  for  peace  to  be  sent  to  the  king,  of  an  unusually 

moderate  tone.*  The  commons,  on  a  division  of  94  to  65, 
determined  to  take  them  into  consideration ;  but  the  lord 
mayor  Pennington  having  procured  an  address  of  the  city 
against  peace,  backed  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  a  small  majority 
was  obtained  against  concurring  with  the  other  house,  t  It 
was  after  this  that  the  lords  above  mentioned,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  commons,  quitted  Westminster.  The  prevailing 
party  had  no  thoughts  of  peace,  till  they  could  dictate  its  con- 
ditions. Through  Essex's  great  success  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Glocester,  the  most  distinguished  exploit  in  his  military 
life,  and  the  battle  of  Newbury  wherein  the  advantage  was 
certainly  theirs,  they  became  secure  against  any  important 
attack  on  the  king's  side,  the  war  turning  again  to  endless 
sieges  and  skirmishes  of  partizans.     And  they  now  adopted 


*  Baitlie  deplores  at  this  time  *«  the  Pari.  Hist  156,&c    Clarendon,  it.  18S.  ' 

horrible  fears  and  confusions  in  the  city,  HoUis^s  Memoirs.      Hollis  was  a  teller 

the  king  every  where  being  Yietorious.  for  the  majority  on  the  first  occasion ;  he 

In  the  city,  a  strong  and  insolent  party  had  left  the  warlike  party  some  months 

for  him.'*     P.   391.     **  The  malignants  ( Baillie,  i.  356. ) ;  and  his  name  is  in  the 

stirred  a  multitude  of  women  of  the  Journals  repeatedly,    from    NoTember, 

meaner  and  more  infamous  ranic  to  come  1643,  as  teller  against  them,  though  he  k 

to  the  door  of  both  houses,  and  cry  tu*  charged  with  having  said  the  year  before, 

multuously  for  peace  on  any  terms.  This  that  he  abhorred  the  name  of  aocommo- 

tumult  could  not  be  suppressed  but  by  dation.      Hutchinson,  p.  296.     Though 

violence,  and  killing  some  three  or  four  a  very  honest,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an 

women,  and  hurting  some  of  them,  and  able  man,  he  was  too  much  canied  away 

imprisoning  many."  P.  SCO.  by   personal  animosities;  and  as  th( 

t  Lords'  and    Commons*    Journals,  diified,  his  principles  shified  alsa 
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two   important  measures,  one  of  which  gave  a  new  com* 
plexion  to  the  quarrel. 

Littleton,  the  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  had  carried  it 
away  with  him  to  the  king.  This  of  itself  put  a  stop  to  the 
regular  course  of  the  executive  government,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  within  the  parliament's  quarters.  No 
employments  could  be  filled  up,  no  writs  for  election  of  mem- 
bers issued,  no  commissions  for  holding  the  assizes  completed, 
without  the  indispensable  formality  of  affixing  the  great  seaU 
It  must  surely  excite  a  smile,  that  men  who  had  raised  armies, 
and  fought  battles  against  the  king,  should  be  perplexed  how 
to  get  over  so  technical  a  difficul^.  But  the  great  seal,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  English  lawyers,  has  a  sort  of  mysterious 
efficacy,  and  passes  for  the  depository  of  royal  authority  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Tbepariia- 
commons  prepared  an  ordinance  in  July  for  making  "JewlJJS? 
a  new  great  seal,  in  which  the  lords  could  not  be  "^' 
induced  to  concur  till  October.  The  royalists,  and  the  king 
himself,  exclaimed  against  this  as  the  most  audacious  treason, 
though  it  may  be  reckoned  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the 
state  in  which  the  parliament  was  placed ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent negotiations,  it  was  one  of  the  minor  points  in  dispute, 
whether  he  should  authorise  the  proceedings  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  two  houses,  or  they  consent  to  sanction  what  had 
been  done  by  virtue  of  his  own. 

The  second  measure  of  parliament  was  of  greater  moment 
and  more  fatal  consequences.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
stress  laid  by  the  bigoted  Scots  presbyterians  on  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  church-government  in  England.  Chiefly 
perhaps  to  conciliate  this  people,  the  house  of  commons  had 
entertained  the  bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy ;  and  this  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  nineteen  propositions  that  both  houses 
tendered  to  the  king.*  After  the  action  at  Brentford  they 
concurred  in  a  declaration  to  be  delivered  to  the  Scots  com- 
missioners, resident  in  London,  wherein,  after  setting  forth 
the  malice  of  the  prelatical  clergy  in  hindering  the  reform- 


*  The  reaolutioQ,  that  government  by  tember  10.  1642.     Pari.  Hist.  ii.  1465.' 

arehbiabops,    bishops,    &c    was    incon-  But  the  ordinance  to  carry  this  fiilly  into 

▼enient,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away,  effect  was  not  made  till  October,  1646. 

p— ed   both  bouaes  unanimously,  Sep-  Seobeirs  Ordinances. 
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ation  of  ecclesiastical  goverument,  and  professing  their  own 
desire  willingly  and  affectionately  to  pursue  a  closer  union  in 
such  matters  between  the  two  nations,  they  request  their 
brethren  of  Scotland  to  raise  such  forces  as  they  should 
judge  sufficient  for  the  securing  the  peace  of  their  own 
borders  against  ill-affected  persons  there ;  as  likewise  to  assist 
them  in  suppressing  the  army  of  papists  and  foreigners, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  shortly  be  on  foot  in 
England.* 

This  overture  produced  for  many  months  no  sensible  fffecL 
The  Scots,  with  all  their  national  wariness,  suiq)ected  that, 
in  spite  of  these  general  declarations  in  favour  oi  their  church 
polity,  it  was  not  much  at  heart  with  most  of  the  parliament^ 
and  might  be  given  up  in  a  treaty,  if  the  king  would  concede 
some  other  matters  in  dispute.  Accordingly,  when  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  arms,  especially  in  the  north,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  compelled  the  parliament  to  call  in  a  more  pressing 
manner,  and  by  a  special  embassy,  for  their  aid,  they  resolved 
to  bind  them  down  by  such  a  ccnnpact  as  no  wavering  policy 
should  ever  rescind.  They  insisted  therefore  on  the  adoption 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  founded  on  a  similar 
association  of  their  own,  five  years  before,  through  which 
they  had  successfully  resisted  the  king,  and  overthrown  the 
prektic  government.  The  covenant  consisted  in  an  oath  to 
be  subscribed  by  all  sorts  of  persons  in  both  kingdoms, 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  preserve  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God  and 
practice  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  churches  of  Grod  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of 
faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory  for  wor^ip,  and 
cathechizing ;  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons,  the 
extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is,  church-government 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  diancelWs  and  commissaries, 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy,)  and  whatsoever  should 
be  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  god- 

*  Ptrl.  Hut  Ui.  1^. 
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Kness ;  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parliaments^ 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  atid  the  king's  person  and 
authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms ;  to'  endeavour  the  discovery 
of  incendiaries  and  malignants,  who  hinder  the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  divide  the  king  from  his  people,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  punishment ;  finally,  to  assist  and  defend  all 
such  as  should  enter  into  this  covenant,  and  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  whether  to  revolt  to  the 
opposite  party,  or  to  give  into  a  detestable  indifference  or 
neutrality*  In  conformity  to  the  strict  alliance  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  Scots  commissioners 
at  Westminster  were  intrusted,  jointly  with  a  committee  of 
both  houses,  with  very  extensive  powers  to  administer  the 
public  affidrs.* 

Every  member  of  the  commons  who  remained  at  West- 
minster to  the  number  of  S28,  or  perhaps  more,  and  Thepariia. 
from  20  to  30  peers  that  formed  their  upper  house  t,  Sriiii"othe 
subscribed  this  deliberate  pledge  to  overturn  the  ~''*°*°'* 
established  church ;  many  of  them  with  extreme  reluctance, 
both  from  a  dislike  of  the  innovation,  and  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  raised  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  restoration 
of  peace ;  but  with  a  secret  reserve,  for  which  some  want  of 
precision  in  the  language  of  this  covenant  (purposely  intro- 
duced by  Vane,  as  is  said,  to  shelter  his  own  schemes) 
afforded  them  a  sort  of  apology,  t     It  was  next  imposed  on 

*  This  comnrittee,  appointed  in  Fe-  consequence  from  his  seat  in  the  house ; 

bruary,  1644,  consisted  of  the  following  but,  on  his  petition  next  year,  though,  aa 

persons,  the  most   conspicuous,  at  that  fiu*  as  appears,  without  compliance,  was 

time,  of  the  parliament :    the  earls   of  restored,  and  the  vote  rescinded.     Pari. 

Northumberland,   Essex,  Warwick,  and  Hist.    393.        He    regularly    protested 

Manchester  ;   lords   Say,   Wharton,  and  against  all  violent  measures ;  and  we  still 

Roberts ;    Mr.    Pierpoint,   the   two   sir  find  his  name  in  the  minority  on  such 

Henry  Vanes,  sir   Philip  Stapylton,  sir  occasions  after  the  Restoration. 
William  Waller,  sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  sir         Baillie  says,  the  desertion  of  about  six 

William  Armyn,  sir   Arthur  Haslerig ;  peers  at  this  time  to  the  king,  was  of 

Messrs.  Crew,  Wallop,  St.  John,  Crom-  great  use  to  the  passing  of  the  covenant 

well.  Brown,  and  Glynn.      ParL  Hist,  in  a  legal  way.     Vol.  i.  p.  390. 
in.  248.  \  Burnet's  Mem.  of  Duke  of  Hamil- 

f  Somers  Tracts,  iv.  533.     The  names  ton,  p.  239.     I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to 

marked  in  the  Parliamentary  History  as  this,  which  later  writers  seem  to  have  taken 

having  taken  the  covenant  are  236.  from  Burnet.     It  may  well  be  supposed 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  alone,  a  man  of  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  covenant  was 

l^reat  integrity  and  moderation,  though  not  very  palpable ;  since  the  Scots  pres- 

only  oonspieuoos  in  the  Journals,  refused  byterians,  a  people  not  easily  cozened, 

to  take  the  oorenant,  and  was  excluded  in  were  content  with  its  expression.  Accord- 

F  p   4 
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all  civil  and  military  officers,  and  upon  all  the  beneficed 
clergy.*  A  severe  persecution  fell  on  the  faithful  children 
of  the  Anglican  church.  Many  had  already  been  sequestered 
from  their  livings^  or  even  subjected  to  imprisonment,  by  the 
parliamentary  committee  for  scandalous  ministers,  or  by 
subordinate  committees  of  .the  same  kind  set  up  in  each 
county  within  their  quarters ;  sometimes  on  the  score  of 
immoralities  or  false  doctrine,  more  frequently  for  what  they 
termed  malignity,  or  attachment  to  the  king  and  his  party,  t 
Ferifcution  Yct  wary  men  who  meddled  not  with  politics, 
wb^remt?^  might  hope  to  elude  this  inquisition.  But  the 
*''  covenant,  imposed  as  a  general  test,  drove  out  aU 

who  were  too  conscientious  to  pledge  themselves  by  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  Deity  to  resist  the  polity  which  they  generally 
believed   to  be  of  his  institution.      What   number  of  the 


ing  to  fitir  and  honest  rules  of  interpreta-  for,  whereas  a  oourt  of  judieature  shookl 
tion,  it  certainly  bound  the  subscribiers  to  rather  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner  than  the 
the  establishment  of  a  church-goremment  prosecutor,  the  commissioners  considered 
conformed  to  that  of  Scotland ;  namely,  the  king's  clergy  as  their  most  dangeroiia 
the  presbyterian,  exclusive  of  all  mix-  enemies,  and  were  ready  to  lay  bold 
ture  with  any  other.  But  Selden,  and  the  of  all  opportunities  to  discharge  them 
other  friends  of  moderate  episcopacy  who  their  pulpits.**  P.  S4.  But  if  we  can  rely 
took  the  covenant,  justified  it,  I  suppose,  at  all  on  White's  Century  of  Malignant 
to  their  consciences,  by  the  pretext  that.  Ministers  (and  I  do  not  peroeiTe  that 
in  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops.  Walker  has  been  able  to  controrert  it)^ 
they  meant  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  there  were  a  good  many  cases  of  irregular 
without  concurrence  of  any  presbyters,  life  in  the  clergy,  so  far  at  least  as  haunt- 
It  was  not,  however,  an  action  on  which  ing  alehouses ;  whidi,  however,  was  much 
they  could  reflect  with  pleasure.  Baxter  more  common,  and  consequently  leas  in- 
says  that  Gataker,  and  some  others  of  decent,  in  that  age  than  at  present.  See 
the  assembly,  would  not  subscribe  the  also  Baxter's  Life, p. 74. ;  whose  authority, 
covenant,  but  on  the  understanding  that  though  open  to  some  exoepUons  on  the 
they  did  not  renounce  primitive  episoo-  score  of  prejudice,  is  at  least  better  than 
pacy  by  it.    Life  .of  Baxter,  p.  48.    These  Walker's. 

controversial  subtleties  elude  the  ordinary  The  king's  party  were  not  less  opprcs- 

reader  of  history.  sive  towards  ministers  whom  they  reck- 

*  A  fVer  the  war  was  ended,  none  of  the  oned  puritan;  which  unluckily  compre* 

king's  party  were  admitted  to  compound  bended  most  of  those  who  were  of  strict 

for  their  estates,  without  taking  the  cove-  lives,  especially  if  they  preached  Calvin- 

nant.      This  Clarendon,  in   one  of  his  istically,  unless  they  redeemed  that  suspi- 

letters,  calls  *<  making  haste  to  buy  dam-  cion  by  strong  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 

nation  at  two  years'  purchase."     VoL  IL  Neal,  p.  21.     Baxter's  Life,  p.  48.     And, 

p.  286.  if  they  put  themsel  ves  forward  on  this  side, 

t  Neal,  ii.  19,  &c.,  is  fitir  enough  in  they  were  sure  to  suffer  moat   sererely 

censuring  the  committees,  especially  those  for  it  on  the  parliament's  sueoeaa;   an 

in  the  country.     **  The  greatest  part  [of  ordinance  of  April  1.  164S  harlag  se- 

the  clergy]  were  cast  out  for  malignity  questered  the  private  estates  of  all  the 

[attachment  to  the  royal  cause] ;  super-  clergy  who  had  aided  the  king.     Thus 

stition  and  false  doctrine  were  hardly  ever  the  condition  of  the  Enffliah  clervy  was 

objected  ;    yet    the  proceedings  of  the  every  way  most  deploralue ;  and  in  fret 

sequestrators  were  not  always  justifiable ;  they  were  utterly  ruined. 
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clergy  were  ejected  (most  of  them  but  for  refusing  the 
eoyenant,  and  for  no  moral  offence  or  imputed  superstition) 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Walker,  in  his  Sufferings  of 
the  Qergy,  a  folio  volume  published  in  the  latter  end  of 
Anne's  reign,  with  all  the  virulence  and  partiality  of  the 
high-church  faction  in  that  age,  endeavoured  to  support  those 
who  had  reckoned  it  at  8000 ;  a  palpable  over-statement 
upon  his  own  showing,  for  he  cannot  produce  near  SOOO 
names,  after  a  most  diligent  investigation.  Neal,  however, 
admits  1600,  probably  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  beneficed 
ministers  in  die  kingdom.*  The  biographical  collections 
furnish  a  pretty  copious  martyrology  of  men  the  most 
distinguished  by  their  learning  and  virtues  in  that  age.  The 
remorseless  and  indiscriminate  bigotry  of  presbyterianism 
might  boast  that  it  had  heaped  disgrace  on  Walton,  and 
driven  Lydiat  to  beggary ;  that  it  trampled  on  the  old  age 
of  Hales,  and  embittered  with  insult  the  dying  moments  of 
Chillingworth. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  act  of  these  zealots,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  reproaches  of  the  long  parliament,  was  i^p^^,,. 
the  death  of  archbishop  Laud.  In  the  first  days  of  ^^aSL 
the  session,  while  the  fall  of  Strafford  struck  every  ®^^»"**- 
one  with  astonishment,  the  commons  had  carried  up  an  im- 
peachment against  him  for  high  treason,  in  fourteen  articles 
of  charge ;  and  he  had  lain  ever  since  in  the  Tower,  his 
revenues  and  even  private  estate  sequestered,  and  in  great 
indigence.  After  nearly  three  years*  neglect,  specific  articles 
were  exhibited  against  him  in  October,  1643,  but  not  pro- 
ceeded on  with  vigour  till  December,  1644;  when,  for 
whatever  reason,  a  determination  was  taken  to  pursue  this 
unfortunate  prelate  to  death.  The  charges  against  him, 
which  Wild,  Maynard,  and  other  managers  of  l£e  impeach- 
ment, were  to  aggravate  into  treason,  related  partly  to  those 
papistical  innovations  which  had  nothing  of  a  political  cha- 
racter about  them,  partly  of  the  violent  proceedings  in  the 
star-chamber  and  high-commission  courts,  wherein  Laud  was 


*  Neal,  p.  93.     He  says  it  was  not  ists.     P.  59.     Sanderson  u  said  to  be  one 

tendered,  by  faTour,  to    some  of  the  instance.     This  historian,  an  honest  and 

dergy  who  had  not  been  active  against  well-natured  man  at  bottom,  justly  oen- 

tbe  parliament,  and  were  reputed  Caltin-  sures  its  imposition. 
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very  prominent  as  a  councillor,  but  certainly  without  any 
greater  legal  responsibility  than  fell  on  many  others.  He 
defended  himself,  not  always  prudently  or  satisfactorily^  but 
with  courage  and  ability;  never  receding  from  his  magnificent 
notions  of  spiritual  power,  but  endeavouring  to  shift  the 
blame  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  council  on 
those  who  concurred  with  him.  The  imputation  of  popery 
he  repelled  by  a  list  of  the  converts  he  had  made ;  but  the 
word  was  equivocal,  and  he  could  not  deny  the  difference 
between  his  protestantism  and  that  of  our  Reformation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  the  alfegation  of 
treason  in  this  case.  The  judges,  on  a  reference  by  the  lords, 
gave  it  to  be  understood,  in  their  timid  way,  that  the  charges 
contained  no  legal  treason.*  But,  the  commons  having 
changed  their  impeachment  into  an  ordinance  for  his  exe- 
cution, the  peers  were  pusillanimous  enough  to  comply.  It 
is  said  by  Clarendon  that  only  seven  lords  were  in  the  house 
on  this  occasion:  but  the  Journals  unfortunately  bear  witness 
to  the  presence  of  twenty,  t  Laud  had  amply  merited 
punishment  for  his  tyranniod  abuse  of  power ;  but  his  exe- 
cution at  the  age  of  seventy,  without  the  slightest  pretence 
of  political  necessity,  was  a  far  more  unjustifiaJde  instance  of 
it  than  any  that  was  alleged  against  him. 

Pursuant  to  the  before-mentioned  treaty,  the  Scots  army 
necHneof  ^^  SI, 000  mcu  marchcd  into  England  in  January, 
iflSirt'iS  *  1  ^^'  This  was  a  very  serious  accession  to  Charles's 
^^*'  difficulties,  already  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  hopes  of 

final  triumph,  except  in  the  most  sanguine  minds.  His  suc- 
cesses, in  fact,  had  been  rather  such  as  to  surprise  well-judg- 
ing men  than  to  make  them  expect  any  more  favouraUe 
termination  of  the  war  than  by  a  fair  treaty.  From  the 
beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading 
classes  of  towns  were  generally  hostile  to  the  king's  side, 
even  in  those  counties  which  were  in  his  military  occupation ; 
except  in  a  few,  such  as  Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and 

*  *<  All  the  judges  answered  that  thej  25  £.  III.,  and  so  referred  it  wholly  to 

could  delWer  no  opinion  in  this  case,  in  the  judgment  of  this   house.**     Lords* 

point  of  treason  by  the  law ;  because  they  Journals,  1 7th  December,  1 644. 
could  not  deliver  any  opinion  in  point  <^        f  Lords*  Journals,  4tb  January.      It 

treason,  but  what  was  particularly  ex-  is  not  said  to  be  done  neak  goil 
pressed  to  be  treason  in  the  statute  of 
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most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailmg  sentiment  was  chiefly 
royalist*  ;  and  this  disaffection  was  prodigiously  increased 
through  the  licence  of  his  ill-paid  and  ilLdisciplined  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gentry  were,  in  a  great  majority, 
attached  to  his  cause,  even  in  the  parts  of  England  which  lay 
subject  to  the  parliament.  But  he  was  never  able  to  make 
any  durable  impression  on  what  were  called  the  associated 
counties,  extending  from  Norfolk  to  Sussex  inclusively, 
within  which  no  rising  could  be  attempted  with  any  effect  t ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parliament  possessed  several 
garrisons,  and  kept  up  considerable  forces,  in  that  larger 
portion  of  the  kingdom  where  he  might  be  reckoned  superior. 
Their  resources  were  far  greater ;  and  the  taxes  imposed  by 
them,  though  exceedingly  heavy,  were  more  regularly  paid, 
and  less  ruinous  to  the  people,  than  the  sudden  exactions,  half 
plunder,  half  contribution,  of  the  ravenous  cavaliers.  The 
king  lost  ground  during  the  winter.  He  had  built  hopes  on 
bringing  over  troops  from  Ireland  ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
made  a  truce,  then  called  the  cessation,  with  the  rebel 
catholics.  But  this  reinforcement  having  been  beaten  and 
dispersed  by  Fairfax  at  Namptwich,  he  had  the  mortification 


*  *'  The  difference  in  the  temper  of  stitious  rererence  towards  the  name  of  a 
the  common  people  of  both  sides  was  so  parliament,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  power 
great  that  they  who  inclined  to  the  parlia*  of  the  court."  He  afterwards,  p.  486., 
ment  left  nothing  unperformed  that  might  calls  *'an  implicit  reverence  to  the  name 
advance  the  cause ;  whereas  they  who  of  a  parliament,  the  fttal  disease  of  the 
wiriied  well  to  the  king  thought  they  had  whole  kingdom.**  So  prevalent  was  the 
performed  their  duty  in  doing  so,  and  sense  of  the  king's  arbitrary  government, 
that  they  had  done  enough  lor  him,  in  especially  in  the  case  of  diip-money. 
that  they  had  doae  nothing  against  him.**  Warburton  remarks,  that  he  never  ex- 
Clarendon,  pp.  3.  452.  **  Most  of  the  pressed  any  repentance,  or  made  any  con- 
gentry  of  the  county  (Nottinghamshire),**  fession  in  his  public  declarations,  that  his 
aays  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  **  were  disaffected  former  administration  had  been  illegal, 
to  the  parliament ;  most  of  the  middle  Notes  on  Clarendon,  p.  566.  But  this 
sort,  the  able  substantial  freeholders  and  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected ;  and 
the  other  commons,  who  had  not  their  hia  repeated  promises  to  govern  according 
dependence  upon  the  malignant  nobility  to  law  might  be  construed  into  tacit  ac- 
and  gentry,  adhered  to  the  parliament.**  knowledgments  of  past  errors. 
P.  81.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  f  The  associated  counties,  properly 
ease  in  much  the  greater  part  of  England,  speaking,  were  at  first  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
JBaxter,  in  hia  L^e,  p.  30.,  says  just  the  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge;  to  which 
aame  thing  in  a  passage  worthy  of  notice^  some  others  were  added.  Sussex,  I  be- 
But  the  Worcestershire  populace,  he  says,  lieve,  was  not  a  part  of  the  association  ; 
were  violent  royalists :  p.  39.  Clarendon  but  it  was  equally  within  the  parliamen- 
obaerves  in  another  place,  ill.  41.,  **  There  tary  pale,  though  the  gentry  were  re- 
was  in  this  ooiuty  (  Cornwall ), as  through-  markably  loyal  in  their  inclinations.  The 
out  tiie  kingdom,  a  wooderftil  and  supers  same  was  true  of  Kent 
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of  finding  that  this  scheme  had  much  increased  his  own 
unpopularity,  and  the  distrust  entertained  of  him  even  by  his 
adherents,  without  the  smallest  advantage.  The  next  cam- 
paign was  marked  by  the  great  defeat  of  Rupert  and 
Newcastle  at  Marston  Moor,  and  the  loss  of  the  north  of 
England;  a  blow  so  terrible  as  must  have  brought  on  his 
speedy  ruin,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some  degree  mitigated  by 
his  strange  and  unexpected  success  over  Essex  in  the  wes^ 
and  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Scots  in  making  use  of  their 
victory.  Upon  the  result  of  the  campaign  of  1644,  the 
king's  affairs  were  in  such  bad  condition  that  nothing  less 
than  a  series  of  victories  coald  have  reinstated  them  ;  yet  not 
so  totally  ruined  as  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of  an  approach- 
ing termination  to  the  people's  calamities* 

There  had  been,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  war, 
Factioniat  ^^'  ^^^^  distractiou  in  the  king's  councils  at  Oxford, 
Oxford.  ^^^  ^1  those  bickerings  and  heart-burnings  among 
his  adherents,  which  naturally  belong  to  men  embarked  in  a 
dangerous  cause  with  different  motives  and  different  views. 
The  military  men,  some  of  whom  had  served  with  the  Swedes 
in  Germany,  acknowledged  no  laws  but  those  of  war ;  and 
could  not  understand  that,  either  in  anno)ring  the  enemy  or 
providing  for  themselves,  they  were  to  acknowledge  any  re- 
straints of  the  civil  power.  The  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  whole  constitutional  party,  laboured  to  keep  up,  in 
the  midst  of  arms,  the  appearances  at  least  of  legal  justice, 
and  that  favourite  maxim  of  Englishmen,  the  supremacy  of 
civil  over  military  authority,  rather  more  strictly  perhaps 
than  the  nature  of  their  actual  circumstances  would  admit. 
At  the  head  of  the  former  party  stood  the  king's  two 
nephews,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  the  younger  sons  of  the  late 
unfortunate  elector  palatine,  soldiers  of  fortune  (as  we  may 
truly  call  them),  of  rude  and  imperious  characters,  avowedly 
despising  the  council  and  the  conmion  law,  and  supported 
by  Charles,  with  all  his  injudiciousness  and  incapacity 
for  affairs,  against  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom. 
Another  very  powerful  and  obnoxious  faction  was  that  of 
the  catholics,  proud  of  their  services  and  sacrifices,  con- 
fident in  the  queen's  protection,  and  looking  at  least  to  a 
full  toleration  as  their  just  reward.     They  were  the  natural 
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enemies  of  peace,  and  little  less  hated  at  OxG»rd  than  at 
Westminster.  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1643  the  king  took  the 
remarkable  step  of  summoning  the  peers  and  corn-  Royaiist 
moners  of  his  party  to  meet  in  parliament  at  Oxford.  '£^£^. 
This  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  constitution-  'othHt'city. 
alists  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  a  supply  by  more  regular 
methods  than  forced  contribution,  and  of  opposing  a  barrier 
to  the  military  and  popish  interests,  t  Whether  it  were 
equally  calculated  to  further  the  king's  cause  may  admit  of 
some  doubt.  The  royalist  convention  indeed,  which  name  it 
ought  rather  to  have  taken  than  that  of  parliament,  met  in 
considerable  strength  at  Oxford.  Forty-three  peers,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  commoners,  subscribed  a  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  expressing  their  anxiety  for  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
twenty-nine  of  the  former,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  latter,  it  is 
said,  being  then  absent  on  the  king's  service,  or  other  occa- 
sions. 1^     Such  a  display  of  numbers,   nearly  double  in  one 


*  Clarendon,  passim.  May,  160.  Baillie,  did  not  plunge  into  the  loyal  cause  with 

L  416.   See,  in  the  Somers  Tracts,  v.  495.,  all  the  zeal  of  his  friend  Hyde  ;  and  the 

a  dialogue  between  a  gentleman  and  a  king  doubtless  had  no  great  regard  for 

citizen,  printed  at  Oxford,  1 643.  Though  the  counsels  of  one  who  took   so  very 

of  course  a  royalist  pamphlet,  it  shows  different  a  view  of  some  important  mat- 

the  disunion  that  prevailed  in  that  un-  ters  from  himselC     Life  of  Clarendon, 

fortunate  party,  and  inveighs  against  the  48.     He  had  been  active  against  Straf- 

influence  of  the  papists,  in  consequence  of  ford,  and  probably  had  a  bad  opinion  of 

which  the  marquis  of  Hertford  is  said  to  Laud.     The  prosecution  of  Finch  for 

have  declined  the  king's  service.    Rupert  high  treason  he  had  himself  moved.     In 

is  praised,  and  Newcastle  struck  at.     It  the  Ormond  Letters,  i.  20.,  he  seems  to 

is  written,  on  the  whole,  in  rather  a  \vk^  be  struck  at  by  one  writing  from  Oxford, 

warm  style  of  loyalty.     The  earl  of  Hoi-  June  1.  1643:    **  God  forbid   that   the 

land  and  sir  Edward  Dering  gave  out  as  best  of  men  and  kings  be  so  used  by 

their  reason  for  quitting  the  king^s  side»  some    bad    hollow-hearted    counsellors, 

that  there  was  great  danger  of  popery,  who  affect  too  much  the  parliamentary 

This  was  much  exaggerated :  yet  lord  way.     Many  spare  not  to  name  them ; 

Sunderland  talks    the   same    language,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  heard  their 

Sidney  Papers,  ii.  667.     Lord  Falkland's  names.** 

dejection  of  spirits,  and  constant  desire        f  It  appears  by  the  late  edition  of 

of  peace,  must  chieHy  be  ascribed  to  his  Clarendon,  iv.  351.,  that  he  was  the  ad- 

disgust  with  the  councils  of  Oxford,  and  viser  of  calling  the  Oxford  parliament. 

the  greater  part  of  those  with  whom  he  Hie  former  editors  omitted  his  name. 

waa  associated.  I  Pari.  Hist  218.     The  number  who 

E  qael  Che  pia  tl  graver*  le  ipalle  took  the  covenant  in  September,  1643, 

Sark  la  compagnia  malvagia  e  ria,  appears  by  a  list  of  the  long  parliament 

Nella  quel  tu  cadrai  in  questa  valle.  j^  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.,  to  be  236  ;  but 

We  know  too  little  of  this  excellent  man,  twelve  of  these  are  included  in  both  lists, 

whose  talents  however  and  early  pursuits  having  gone  afterwards  into  the  king's 

do  not  seem  to  have  particularly  qualified  quarters.      The   remainder,  about   100, 

him  for  public  life.    It  is  evident  that  he  were  either  dead  since  the  beginning  of 
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house,  and  yearly  half  in  the  other,  of  those  who  remained  at 
Westminster,  might  have  an  effect  on  the  nation's  prgudices, 
and  at  least  redeem  the  king  from  the  charge  of  standing 
singly  against  his  parliament*  But  they  came  in  no  spirit  of 
fervid  loyalty,  rather  distrustful  of  the  king,  especially  on  the 
score  of  religion  ;  averse  to  some  whom  he  had  injudiciously 
raised  to  power,  such  as  Digby  and  Cottington ;  and  so  eager 
for  paciBcation  as  not  perhaps  to  have  been  unwilling  to  pur« 
chase  it  by  greater  concessions  than  he  could  prudently  make.  * 
Peace  however  was  by  no  means  brought  nearer  by  their 
meeting;  the  parliament,  jealous  and  alarmed  at  it,  would 
never  recognise  their  existence;  and  were  so  provoked  at 
their  voting  the  lords  and  commons  at  Westminster  guilty  of 
treason,  that,  if  we  believe  a  writer  of  some  authority,  the 
two  houses  unanimously  passed  a  vote  on  Essex's  naodon, 
summoning  the  king  to  appear  by  a  certain  day.  t  But  the 
Scots  commissioners  had  force  enough  to  turn  aside  such 
violent  suggestions,  and  ultimately  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  both  houses  in  propositions  for  a  treaty,  t  They  had 
begun  to  find  themselves  less  likely  to  sway  the  counsels  of 
Westminster  than  they  had  expected,  and  dreaded  the  rising 


the  troubles,  or  for  some  reason  absented  more  of  Windebank,  to  the  king^s  eoon* 

themseWes  from  both  assemblies.     Pos-  eils.  was  do  pledge  of  piotestaot  or  eon- 

sibly  the  list  of  those   who  took  the  stitutional  measures.   Tins  oppoeition,  so 

ooTenant  is  not  quite  complete ;  nor  do  natural  to  parliaments  in  aay  cireuan- 

I  think  the  king  had  mudi  more  than  staneea,  disgusted  Charles.    In  ooeof  his 

about  sixty  peers  on  his  side.     The  par-  letters  to  the  queen,  he  congratulates  him- 

liament  however  could  not  have  produced  self  on  being  ^  freed  from  the  plaee  of  all 

thirty.      Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  22.  1 644.  mutinous  motions,  his  mongrel  parlia- 

Whitelock,  p.  80.,  says  that  two  hundred  ment."     It  may  be  presumed  that  some 

and  eighty  appeared  in  the  bouse  of  com-  of  those  who  obeyed  the  king's  saramons 

mons,  Jan.  1644,  besides  one  hundred  to  Oxford  were  influenced  less  by  loyalty 

absent  in  the  parliament's  service ;  but  than  a  oonsideration  that  their  estates  lay 

this  cannot  be  quite  exact.  in  parts  occupied  by  his  troops ;  of  eoorse 

*  Rushworth  Abr.  v.  866.  and  896. ;  the  same  is  applicable  to  the  Westminster 

where  is  an  address  to  the  king,  intimat-  parliament. 

ing,   if  attentively  considered,   a   little         f  BaiUie,  441.     I  can  And  no  ncntioa 

apprehension   of   popery  and   arbitrary  of  this  in  tiie  Journals ;  but,  as  Baillie 

power.    Baillie  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  then  in  London,  and  in  constant  in- 

*'  The   first  day  the  Oxford  parliament  tercourse  with  the  leaders  of  parKement, 

met,  the  king  made  a  long  speech ;  but  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  &r 

many  being  ready  to  give  in  pikers  for  his  statement,  though  he  seems  to  have 

the  removing  of  Digby,  Cottington,  and  been  inaccurate  as  to  the  Ikct  of  the  vote, 
others  from  court,  the  meeting  was  ad-         ^  Pari.  Hist.  899.  et  post.    Clarendon^ 

journed  for  some  days.**  L  439.     Indeed,  t.  16.    Whiteloek,  110,  &e.     Rush.  Abr. 

the  restoration  of  Cottington,  and  still  ▼.  449>  &e. 
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ascendancy  of  Cromwell.  The  treaty  was  opened  at  Uxbridge 
in  January,  1645.  But  neither  die  king  nor  his  Treaty  or 
adversaries  entered  on  it  with  minds  sincerely  bent  u»*^'*^««- 
on  peace :  they,  on  the  one  hand,  resolute  not  to  swerve 
from  the  utmost  rigour  of  a  conqueror's  terms,  without  having 
conquered ;  and  he,  though  more  secretly,  cherishing  illusive 
hopes  of  a  more  triumphant  restoration  to  power  than  any 
treaty  could  be  expected  to  effect.  * 

The  three  leading  topics  of  discussion  among  the  nego* 
tiators  at  Uxbridge  were,  the  church,  the  militia,  impoMi. 
and  the  state  of  Ireland.  Bound  by  their  unhappy  agrMmeot. 
covenant,  and  watched  by  their  Scots  colleagues,  the  English 
commissioners  on  the  parliament  side  demanded  the  complete 
establishment  of  a  presbyterian  polity,  and  the  substitution  of 
what  was  called  the  directory  for  the  Anglican  liturgy.  Upon 
this  head  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  union.  The  king  had 
deeply  imbibed  the  tenets  of  Andrews  and  Laud,  believing 
an  episcopal  government  indispensably  necessary  to  the  valid 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  very  existence  of 
a  Christian  church.  The  Scots,  and  a  portion  of  the  English 
clergy,  were  equally  con6dent  that  their  presbyterian  form 
was  established  by  die  apostles  as  a  divine  model,  from  which 


*  It  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  Sir   Edward   Walker's   Historical    Dis- 

avoid  this  treaty.     Not  only  his  Oxford  courses,  59.     The  king  was  acquainted 

parliament,  as  might  naturally  be  ex-  with  this  letter  before  it  was  sent,  but 

pected,  were  openly  desirous  of  peace,  after  some  hands  had  been  subscribed  to 

but  a  great  part  of  the  army  had,  in  it.     He   consented,  but   evidently  with 

August,  1644,  while  opposed  to  that  of  great  reluctance,  and  even  indignation; 

Essex   in   the   west,  taken  the  extraor-  as  his  own   expressions  testify  in   this 

dinary  step  of  sending  a  letter  to  that  passage  of  Walker,   whose    manuscript 

general,  declaring  their  mtentions  for  the  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  contains 

rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  privi-  interlineations  by    Charles   himself.     It 

leges  of  parliament,  and  protestant  reli-  was  doubtless  rather  in  a  mutinous  spirit, 

gion  against   popish  innovations;    and  which  had  spread  widely   through  the 

that  on  the  laith  of  subjects,  the  honour  army,  and  contributed  to  its  utter  ruin 

and  reputati<xi  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  in  the  next  campaign.     I  presume  it  was 

they  would  with  their  lives  maintain  that  at  the  king's  desire  that  the  letter  was 

which  his  mi^ty  should  publicly  pro-  signed  by   the  general,  as  well   as  by 

miae  in  order  to  a  bloodless  peace  ;  they  prince  Maurice,  and  all  the  colonels,  I 

went  on  to  request  that  Essex,  with  six  believe,  in  his  army,  to  take  off  the  ap- 

more,  would  meet  the  general   (earl  of  pearance  of  a  faction;    but  it  certainly 

Brentford)  with  six  more,  to  consider  of  originated  with  Wilmot,  Percy,  and  some 

all  means  possible  to  reconcile  the  un-  of  those  whom  he  thought  ill  affected, 

bappy  differoices  and  misunderstandings  See  Clarendon,  iv.  527.  et  post.   Rushw. 

that  have  so  long  afflicted  tlie  kingdom.  Abr.  v.  348.  358. 
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it  was  unlawful  to  depart.*  Though  most  of  the  laity  in 
this  kingdom  entertained  less  narrow  opinions,  the  parlia« 
mentary  commissioners  thought  the  king  ought  rather  to 
concede  such  a  point  than  themselves,  especially  as  his 
former  consent  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland 
weakened  a  good  deal  the  force'  of  his  plea  of  conscience ; 
while  the  royalists,  even  could  they  have  persuaded  their 
master,  thought  episcopacy,  though  not  absolutely  of  divine 
right  (a  notion  which  they  left  to  the  churchmen),  yet  so 
highly  beneficial  to  religion,  and  so  important  to  the  monarchy, 
that  nothing  less  than  extreme  necessity,  or  at  least  the  pro* 
spect  of  a  single  advantage,  could  justify  its  abandonment. 
They  offered,  however,  what  in  an  earlier  stage  of  their  dis- 
sensions would  have  satisfied  almost  every  man,  that  limited 
scheme  of  episcopal  hierarchy,  above  mentioned  as  approved 
by  Usher,  rendering  the  bishop  among  his  presbyters  much 
like  the  king  in  parUament,  not  free  to  exercise  his  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  to  confer  orders  without  their  consent,  and  offered 
to  leave  all  ceremonies  to  the  minister's  discretion.  Such  a 
compromise  would  probably  have  pleased  the  English  nation, 
averse  to  nothing  in  their  established  church  except  its  abuses ; 
but  the  parliamentary  negotiators  would  not  so  much  as  enter 
into  discussion  upon  it.  t 

They  were  hardly  less  unyielding  on  the  subject  of  the 
militia.  They  began  with  a  demand  of  naming  idl  the  com* 
manders  by  sea  and  land,  including  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  all  governors  of  garrisons,  for  an  unlimited  time. 
The  king,  though  not  very  willingly,  proposed  that  the  com- 
mand should  be  vested  in  twenty  persons,  half  to  be  named 
by  himself,  half  by  the  parliament,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 

*  The  king*8  doctors,  Steward  and  to  become  the  master  of  the  English  par- 
Sheldon,  argued  at  Uzbridge  that  epis-  liament ;  and,  if  this  offer  was  sincerdy 
copacy  was  jure  divino ;  Henderson  and  made,  it  must  have  been  from  a  codtic- 
others  that  presbytery  was  so.  White-  tion  that  he  could  not  become  such, 
lock,  132.  lliese  churchmen  should  have  f  Rushworth,  Whitelock,  Clarendon, 
been  locked  up  like  a  jury,  without  food  The  latter  tells  in  his  Life,  which  rereab 
or  iire^  till  they  agreed.  several  things  not  found  in  hia  History, 

If  we  may  believe  Clarendon,  the  earl  that  the  king  was  very  angry  with  some 

of  Loudon  offered  in  the  name  of  the  of  his  Uzbridge  commissioners,  especially 

Scots,  that  if  the  king  would  give  up  Mr.  Bridgman,  for  making  too  great  ooi^ 

episcopacy,  they  would  not  press  any  of  cessions  with  respect  to  episcopacy.     He 

the  other  demands.  It  is  certain  however  lived,  however,  to  make  hinnelf  mudi 

that  they  would  never  have  suffered  him  greater. 
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which  he  afterwards  extended  to  seven  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  it  should  revert  to  the  crown.  But  the  utmost 
concession  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  side  was  to 
limit  their  exclusive  possession  of  this  power  to  seven  years, 
leaving  the  matter  open  for  an  ulterior  arrangement  by  act  of 
parliament  at  their  termination.  •  Even  if  this  treaty  had 
been  conducted  between  two  belligerent  states,  whom  ^j,^  ^^^^ 
rivalry  or  ambition  often  excite  to  press  every  demand  STSniSIlSn. 
which  superior  power  can  extort  from  weakness,  *^*« '«"»»• 
there  yet  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  king's  affairs 
which  should  compel  him  thus  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
enter  his  capital  as  a  prisoner.  But  we  may  also  remark 
that,  according  to  the  great  principle,  that  the  English  con- 
stitution, in  all  its  component  parts,  was  to  be  maintained  by 
both  sides  in  this  contest,  the  question  for  parliament  was 
not  what  their  military  advantages  or  resources  for  war  en- 
titled them  to  ask,  but  what  was  required  for  the  due  balance 
of  power  under  a  limited  monarchy.  They  could  rightly 
demand  no  further  concession  from  the  king  than  was  indis- 
pensable for  their  own  and  the  people's  security ;  and  I  leave 
any  one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  state  of  England 
at  the  beginning  of  164,5,  to  decide  whether  their  privileges 
and  the  public  liberties  incurred  a  greater  risk,  by  such  an 
equal  partition  of  power  over  the  sword  as  the  king  proposed, 
than  his  prerogative  and  personal  freedom  would  have  encoun- 
tered by  abandoning  it  altogether  to  their  discretion.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  acceptance  of  the  king's  proposi- 
tions at  Uxbridge  would  have  restored  tranquillity  to  England. 
He  would  still  have  repined  at  the  limitations  of  monarchy, 
and  others  would  have  conspired  against  its  existence.  But 
of  the  various  consequences  which  we  may  picture  to  ourselves 
as  capable  of  resulting  from  a  pacification,  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  least  likely  is,  that  Charles  should  have  re-established 
that  arbitrary  power  which  he  had  exercised  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  reign.  Whence,  in  fact,  was  he  to  look  for 
assistance  ?  Was  it  with  such  creatures  of  a  court  as  Jer- 
myn  or  Ashburnham,  or  with  a  worn-out  veteran  of  office 
like  Cottington,  or  a  rash  adventurer  like  Digby,  that  he 

•  Whitdock,  133. 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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could  outwit  Vane,  or  overawe  CromweU,  or  sileuce  the 
press  and  the  pulpit,  or  strike  with  panic  the  stem  puritan 
and  the  confident  fanatic  ?  Some  there  were,  beyond  ques- 
tion, both  soldiers  and  courtiers,  who  hated  the  very  name 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  murmured  at  the  constitutional 
language  which  the  king,  from  the  time  he  made  use  of  the 
pens  of  Hyde  and  Falkland,  had  systematically  employed  in 
his  public  declarations.  *  But  it  is  as  certain  that  the  great 
majority  of  his  Oxford  parliament,  and  of  those  upon  whom 
he  must  have  depended,  either  in  the  field  or  in  council,  were 
apprehensive  of  any  victory  that  might  render  him  absolute, 
as  that  Essex  and  Manchester  were  unwilling  to  conquer  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution,  t  Hie  catholics  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  would  have  gone  great  lengths  in  assert- 
ing his  authority.  Nor  is  this  any  reproach  to  that  body,  by 
no  means  naturally  less  attached  to  their  country  and  its 
liberties  than  other  Englishmen,  but  driven  by  an  unjust  per- 
secution to  see  their  only  hope  of  emancipation  in  the  nation's 
servitude.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathize  in  that 
patriotism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  if  it  poured 
warmth  and  radiance  on  the  protestant,  was  to  them  as  a 
devouring  fire.  But  the  king  could  have  made  no  use  of  the 
catholics  as  a  distinct  body  for  any  political  purpose,  without 
uniting  all  other  parties  against  him.     He  had  already  given 


*  The  creed  of  this  party  is  set  forth  to  consult.    Father  Orleans,  Id  a  passage 

in  the  Behemoth  of  Hobbes ;  which  is,  with  which  the  bishop  probably  was  ao- 

in  other  words,  the  application  of  those  quainted,  confirms  this ;  and  bis  autho- 

principles  of  government  which  are  laid  rity  is  very  good  as  to  the  secret  of  the 

down  in  the  Leviathan,  to  the  constitu-  court.      Rupert,   he   says,   proposed   to 

tion  and  state  of  England  in  the  civil  march  to  London.  **  Mais  Tesprit  Anglois^ 

war.   It  is  republished  in  Baron  Maseres^s  qui  ne  se  dement  point  meme  dans  les 

Tracts,  ii.  565.  567.  Sir  Pliilip  Warwick,  plus  attaches  a  la  royauti^  resprit  Ai^ 

in  his  Memoirs,  1 98.,  hints  something  of  glois,  dis-je,  tovgours  entet^  de  ces  libertes 

the  same  kind.  si  funestes  au  repos  de  la  nation,  porta  la 

t  Warburton,  in  the  notes  subjoined  plus  grande  partie  du  eonaeil  i  s'opposer 

to  the  late  edition  of  Clarendon,  vii.  56S.,  k  ce  dessein.     Le  pr^texte  fut  qu*il  ^toit 

mentions  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  dangereux  pour  le  roy  de  rentreprendre, 

duke  of  Argyle  and  lord  Cobham  (both  et  pour  la  ville  que  le  prince  Robert 

soldiers,  and  the  first  a  distinguished  one)  I'ex^cutast,  jeune  comme  il  ^toit,emport^ 

as  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  et  capable  d*y  mettre  le  feu.     La  vraie 

earl  of  Essex  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  laison  €toit  quails  craignoient  que^  si  le 

They  agreed  it  was  inexplicable  on  both  roy  entroit  dans  Londres  les  anncs  a  la 

sides  by  any  military  principle.     War-  main,  il  ne  pretendist  sur  la  nation  une 

burton  explained  it  by  the  unwillingness  espece  de  droit  de  conquete,  qui  le  ren- 

to  he  too  victorious^  felt  by  Essex  himself,  ,dlst  trop  absolu.**  R^volut.  d*Aiig^letcrre^ 

and  by  those  whom  the  king  was  forced  iii.  104 
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80  much  offence,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  by  accept* 
ing  the  services  which  the  catholic  gentry  were  forward  to 
offer,  that  instead  of  a  more  manly  justification,  which  the 
temper  of  the  times,  he  thought,  did  not  permit,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  useless  subterfuges  of  denying  or  extenuating 
the  facts,  and  even  to  a  strangely  improbable  recrimination ; 
asserting,  on  several  occasions,  that  die  number  of  papists  in 
the  parliament's  army  was  much  greater  than  in  his  own.  * 

It  may  still  indeed  be  questioned  whether,  admitting  the 
propositions  tendered  to  the  king  to  have  been  unreasonable 
and  insecure,  it  might  not  yet  have  been  expedient,  in  the 
perilous  condition  of  his  afiairs,  rather  to  have  tried  the 
dianees  of  peace  than  those  of  war.  If  he  could  have  deter- 
mined frankly  and  without  reserve  to  have  relinquished  the 
church,  and  called  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party  in 
both  houses  to  his  coundls,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  he 
might  not  both  have  regained  his  power  over  the  militia  in 
no  long  course  of  time,  and  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to 
consent  to  its  own  dissolution.  The  dread  that  party  felt  of 
the  republican  spirit  rising  amongst  the  independents,  would 
have  induced  them  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  sovereign 
they  could  trust,  full  as  much  authority  as  our  constitution 
permits.  But  no  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  history 
of  that  period,  will  conclude  that  they  could  have  secured  the 
king  against  their  common  enemy,  had  he  even  gone  wholly 
into  their  own  measures,  t     And  this  were  to  suppose  such 


•  Rushwortfa,  Abr.  iv.  550.  At  the  of  about  five  hundred  gentlemen  who 
Tery  time  that  he  was  publicly  denying  lost  their  lives  for  Charles  in  the  civil 
his  employment  of  papists,  he  wrote  to  war,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  were 
Newcastle,  commanding  him  to  make  catholics.  They  were,  doubtless,  a  very 
uae  of  ail  his  subjects'  services,  without  powerful  faction  in  the  court  and  army, 
examining  their  conscic^nces,  except  as  to  Lord  Spencer  (afterwards  earl  of  Sun- 
loyalty.  Enb*s  Letters,  iiL  291.,  from  derland),  in  some  remarkable  letters  to 
an  original  in  the  Museum.  No  one  his  wife  from  the  king's  quarters  at 
can  rationally  blame  Charles  for  any  Shrewsbury,  in  September,  1642,  speaks 
thing  in  this,  but  his  inveterate  and  use-  of  the  insolency  of  the  papists  with  great 
less  habit  of  falsehood.  See  Clarendon,  dissatisfaction.  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  667. 
iiL  610.  t  It  cannot  be  doubted,  and  is  ad- 
It  is  probable  that  some  foreign  csf-  mitted  in  a  remarkable  conversation  of 
tholics  were  in  the  parliament's  service.  Hollis  and  Whitelock  with  the  king  at 
But  Dodd  says,  with  great  appearance  of  Oxford,  in  November,  1644,  that  the  ex- 
truth,  that  no  one  English  gentleman  of  orbitant  terms  demanded  at  Uxbridge 
that  persuasion  was  in  arms  on  their  side,  were  carried  by  the  violent  party,  who 
Cbufeh  History  of  Engl.,  iiL  28.  He  disliked  all  pacification.  Whitelock,  p. 
reports  as  a  matter  of  hearsay,  that,  out  113. 
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an  entire  change  in  his  character,  and  ways  of  thinking,  ajs 
no  external  circumstances  could  produce.  Yet  his  prospects 
from  a  continuance  of  hostilities  were  so  unpromising  that 
most  of  the  royalists  would  probably  have  hailed  his  almost 
unconditional  submission  at  Uxbridge.  Even  the  steady 
Richmond  and  Southampton,  it  is  said,  implored  him  to 
yield,  and  deprecated  his  misjudging  confidence  in  promises 
of  foreign  aid,  or  in  the  successes  of  Montrose.  *  The  more 
lukewarm  or  discontented  of  his  adherents  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  abandoning  an  almost  hopeless  cause ;  between  the 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  and  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
several  of  the  Oxford  peers  came  over  to  the  parliament,  and 
took  an  engagement  never  to  bear  arms  against  it.  A  few 
instances  of  such  defection  had  occurred  before,  t 

It  remained  only,  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  at  Ux- 
Hiseriet  of  bridge,  to  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  war.  The 
the  war.  peoplc,  both  iu  thc  king's  and  parliament's  quarters, 
but  especially  the  former,  heard  with  dismay  that  peace 
could  not  be  attained.  Many  of  the  perpetual  skirmishes  and 
captures  of  towns,  which  made  every  man's  life  and  fortune 
precarious,  have  found  no  place  in  general  history ;  but  may 
be  traced  in  the  journal  of  Whitelock,  or  in  the  Mercuries 
and  other  fugitive  sheets,  great  numbers  of  which  are  still 
extant.  And  it  will  appear,  I  believe,  from  these,  that  scarcely 
one  county  iu  England  was  exempt,  at  one  time  or  other  of 
the  war,  from  becoming  the  scene  of  this  unnatural  contest. 
Compared  indeed  with  the  civil  wars  in  France  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  there  had  been  fewer  acts  of  enormous  cruelty, 
and  less  atrocious  breaches  of  public  faith.  But  much  blood 
had  been  wantonly  shed,  and  articles  of  capitulation  had  been 
very  indifferently  kept.  "  Either  side,"  says  Oarendon, 
**  having  somewhat  to  object  to  the  other,  the  requisite  honesty 

•  BailUe,   ii.   91.     He  adds,  **  That  Introduction  to  History  of  hb  Tlmo, 

which  has  been  the  greatest  snare  to  the  51. 

king  is  the  unhappy  success  of  Montrose        f  Whitelock,  109.  137.  MS.    Rush  v. 

in  Scotland/'     There  seems  indeed  great  Abr.  ▼.  163.     The  first  deserter  (except 

reason  to  think  that  Charles,  always  san-  indeed  the  earls  of  Holland  and  Bedford) 

guine,  and  incapable  of  calculating  pro-  was  sir  Edward  Dering,  who  came  into 

babilities,   was  unreasonably  elated   by  the  parliament's  quarters,  Feb^  1644.   He 

victories  from  which  no  permanent  ad-  was  a  weak  roan,  of  some  learning,  who 

vantage  ought   to   have  been  expected,  had  already   played  a  very  changeable 

3urnet  confirms  this  on  good  authority,  part  before  the  war. 
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and  jastice  of  observing  conditions  was  mutually^  as  it  were 
by  agreement,  for  a  long  time  violated.***  The  royalist 
army,  especially  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  men  either  wholly 
unprincipled,  or  at  least  regardless  of  the  people,  and  deeming 
them  ill  affected,  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  Goring 
and  Wilmot,  lived  without  restraint  of  law  or  military  dis- 
cipline, and  committed  every  excess  even  in  friendly  quarters,  t 
All  ostentatious  dissoluteness  became  characteristic  of  the 
cavalier,  as  a  formal  austerity  was  of  the  puritan ;  one  spoil- 
ing his  neighbour  in  the  name  of  God,  the  other  of  the  king. 
The  parliament's  troops  were  not  quite  free  from  these  mili- 
tary vices,  but  displayed  them  in  a  much  less  scandalous 
degree,  owing  to  their  more  religious  habits  and  the  influence 
of  their  presbyterian  chaplains,  to  the  better  example  of  their 
commanders,  and  to  the  comparative,  though  not  absolute, 
punctuality  of  their  pay.  t  But  this  pay  was  raised  through 
unheard-of  assessments,  especially  an  excise  on  liquors,  a  new 

*  A  flagrant  instance  of  this  was  the  was  yrery  harsh   and  severe,  except  to- 

plunder  of  Bristol  by  Rupert,  in  breach  wards  the  few  he  took  into  bis  bosom,  can 

of  the  capitulation.     I  suspect   that  it  hardly  be  exonerated  from  a  responsi- 

WBS  the  policy  of  one  party  to  exaggerate  bility  for  some  acts  of  inhumanity ;  (see 

the  cruelties  of  the  other ;  but  the  short  Whitelock,  67.,  and  Somers  Tracts,  iv. 

narratives  dispersed  at  the  time  give  a  502.,  v.  3G9. ;  Maseres's  Tracts,  i.  144., 

wretched  picture  of  slaughter  and  de-  for  the  ill  treatment  of  prisoners;)  and 

vastation.  he  might  probably  have  checked  the  out- 

f  Clarendon  and  Whitelock,  passim,  rages  which  took  place  at  the  storming 
Baxter's  Life^  p.  44.  55,  This  licence  of  Leicester,  where  he  was  himself  pre- 
of  Maurice's  and  Goring*8  armies  in  the  sent.  Certainly  no  imputation  of  this 
west  first  led  to  the  defensive  insurreo-  nature  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  par- 
tion,  if  so  it  should  be  called,  of  the  club-  liamentary  commanders ;  though  some 
men ;  that  is,  of  yeomen  and  coimtry  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  atrocity  of 
people,  armed  only  with  clubs,  who  hoped,  putting  their  Irish  prisoners  to  death,  in 
by  numbers  and  concert,  to  resist  efTectu-  obedience,  however,  to  an  ordinance  of 
aUy  the  military  marauders  of  both  par-  parliament,  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  295.  ;  Rush- 
ties,  declaring  themselves  neither  for  king  worth's  Abridgement,  v.  402.  It  passed 
nor  parliament,  but  for  their  own  liberty  October  24.  1644,  and  all  remissness  in 
and  property.  They  were  of  course  re-  executing  it  was  to  be  reckoned  a  fa- 
garded  with  dislike  on  both  sides ;  by  vouring  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  When  we 
the  king's  party  when  they  first  appeared  read,  as  we  do  perpetually,  these  violent 
in  1644,  because  they  crippled  the  royal  and  barbarous  proceedings  of  the  parlia^ 
army's  operations,  and  still  more  openly  ment,  is  it  consistent  with  honesty  or 
by  the  parliament  next  year,  when  they  humanity  to  hold  up  that  assembly  to 
opposed  Fair&x's  endeavour  to  carry  on  admiration,  while  the  faults  on  the  king's 
the  war  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  side  are  studiously  aggravated  ?  The 
Severn.  They  appeared  at  times  in  great  partiality  of  Oldmixon,  Harris,  Macau- 
strength  ;  but  the  want  of  arms  and  dis-  lay,  and  now  of  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr. 
cipline  made  it  not  very  difficult  to  sup-  Godwin,  is  full  as  glaring,  to  say  the 
press  them.  Clarendon,  v.  1 97.  White-  very  least,  as  that  of  Hume. 
lock,  137.  Pari.  Hist  879.  S90.  \  Clarendon  and  Baxter. 
The  king  himself,  whose  disposition 
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name  in  England,  and  through  the  sequestration  of  the  estates 
of  all  the  king's  adherents :  resources  of  which  he  also  had 
availed  himself,  partly  by  the  rights  of  war,  partly  by  the 
grant  of  his  Oxford  parliament.  * 

A  war  so  calamitous  seemed  likely  to  endure  till  it  had 
exhausted  the  nation.  With  all  the  parliament's  superiority, 
they  had  yet  to  subdue  nearly  half  the  kingdom*  The  Soots 
had  not  advanced  southward,  content  with  reducing  Newcastle 
and  the  rest  of  the  northern  counties.  These  they  treated 
almost  as  hostile,  without  distinction  of  parties,  not  only 
exacting  contributions,  but  committing,  unless  they  are  much 
belied,  great  excesses  of  indiscipline  ;  their  presbyterian  gra- 
vity not  having  yet  overcome  iJie  ancient  national  propensi- 
ties, t  In  the  midland  and  western  parts  the  king  had  just 
the  worse,  without  having  sustained  material  loss ;  and 
another  summer  might  pass  away  in  marches  and  counter- 
marches, in  skirmishes  of  cavalry,  in  tedious  sieges  of  paltry 
fortifications,  some  of  them  mere  country  houses,  which 
nothing  but  an  amazing  deficiency  in  that  branch  of  military 
science  could  have  rendered  tenable.  This  pro- 
Manchtiter    tractiou  of  the  war  had  lon^f  g^iven  rise  to  no  unna* 

•uspected  of  it  •!•  i 

lukewarm,     turai  discontcnt  with  Its  manafi^ement,  and  to  sus- 

picions,  first  of  Essex,  then  of  Manchester  and  others 

in  command,  as  if  they  were  secretly  reluctant  to  complete 

the  triumph  of  their  employers.     It  is  indeed  not  impossible 


*  The  excise  was  first  imposed  by  an  pamphlet  of  that  year,  quoted  in   Sio* 

ordinance  of  both  houses  in  July,  1643,  clair*s  Hist,  of  the  Revenue*  i.  S8S.,  aft 

(Husband's   Collection    of   Ordinances,  17,512,4002.     But,  on  reftrenee  to  the 

p.  267.,)  and  afterwards  by  the   king's  tract  itself,  I  find  this  written  at  randcMii. 

convention  at  Oxford.     See  a  view   of  The  contributions,  however,  were  rally 

the  financial  expedients  adopted  by  both  very  great ;  and,  if  we  add  those  to  tfaia 

parties,  in  Lingard,  x.  243.     The  plate  king,  and  the  loss  by  waste  «nd  pLundert 

brought  into  the  parliament's  commis-  we  may   form  some  judgment   of  the 

sioners  at  Guildhall,  in  1642,  for  which  effects  of  the  civil  war. 

they  allowed  the  value  of  the  silver,  and  f  The  independents  raised  loud  d*- 

one  shilling  per  ounce  more,  is  stated  by  mours  against  the  Soots  army ;  and  tbe 

Neal   at    1,267,326/.,    an    extraordinary  northern  counties  naturaUy  eomplauicd 

proof  of  the  wealth  of  London ;  yet  I  do  of  the  burthen  of  supporting  tbcm*  as 

not  know  his  authority,  though  it  is  pro-  well  as  of  their  excesses.    Many  paiisgia 

bably  good.     The  university  of  Oxford  in  Whitelock's  journal  during  1645  and 

gave  all  they  had  to  the  king ;  but  could  1646  relate  to  this.     HoUis  endeavoun 

not  of  course  vie  with  the  citizens.  to  deny  or  extenuate  the  charges ;  but  he 

The  sums  raised   within   the  parlia-  is  too  prejudiced  a  writer ;  and  Baillie 

ment's  quarters,  from  the  beginning  of  himself  acknowledges  a  greet  deal.    Vol 

the   war   to    1647,  are    reckoned  in  a  ii.   p.  138.  142.  100. 
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that  both  these  peers,  especially  the  former,  out  of  their  desire 
to  see  peace  restored  on  terms  compatible  with  some  degree 
of  authority  in  the  crown,  and  with  the  dignity  of  their  own 
order,  did  not  always  press  their  advantages  against  the  king 
as  if  he  had  been  a  public  enemy.  *  They  might  have  thought 
that,  having  drawn  the  sword  avowedly  for  the  preservation 
of  his  person  and  dignity  as  much  as  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  they  were  no  farther  bound  by  their  trust 
than  to  render  him  and  his  adherents  sensible  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  refusing  their  terms  of  accommodation. 

There  could  however  be  no  doubt  that  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well were  far  superior,  both  by  their  own  talents  for  scir-denying 
war  and  the  disdpKne  they  had  introduced  into  their  o"**^*""- 
army,  to  the  earlier  parliamentary  commanders,  and  that,  as 
a  military  arrangement,  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  judi- 
ciously conceived.  This,  which  took  from  all  members  of 
both  houses  their  commands  in  the  army,  or  civil  employ- 
ments, was,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  great  victory  of  the 
independent  party  which  had  grown  up  lately  in  parliament 

*  The  ehief  imputation  against  Man-  of  late,  speak  acrimoniously  of  Essex, 
diestar  was  for  not  following  up  his  vie-  **  Most  will  be  of  opinion,**  says  Mr.  B., 
tory  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  (History  of  British  Empire,  iii.  SSS.t} 
with  which  Cromwell  openly  taxed  him ;  **  that  as  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  out 
see  Ludlow,  L  133.  There  certainly  ap-  of  the  sequestered  lands  were  settled 
pears  to  have  been  a  want  of  military  upon  him  for  his  services,  he  was  re- 
energy  on  this  occasion;  but  it  is  said  warded  infinitely  beyond  his  merits." 
by  BaiUie  (ii.  76.)  that  all  the  general  The  reward  was  doubtless  magnificent; 
oflicers,  Cromwell  not  excepted,  con-  but  the  merit  of  Essex  was  this,  that  he 
eurred  in  Manchester's  determination,  made  himself  the  most  prominent  object 
Essex  had  been  suspected  from  the  time  of  vengeance  in  case  of  fiiilure,  by  taking 
of  the  affiur  at  Brentford,  or  rather  from  the  command  of  an  army  to  oppose  the 
tile  battle  of  Edgehill  (Bullie  and  Lud-  king  in  person  at  Edgehill :  a  command 
low) ;  and  his  whole  conduct,  except  in  of  which  no  other  man  in  his  rank  waa 
the  celebrated  march  to  relieve  Gloces-  capable^  and  which  could  not,  at  that 
ter,  confirmed  a  reasonable  distrust  either  time,  have  been  intrusted  to  any  man  of 
of  his  military  talents,  or  of  his  seal  in  inferior  rank,  without  dissolving  the 
the  cause.  **  He  loved  monarchy  and  whole  confederacy  of  the  parliament, 
nobility,**  says  Whitdock,  p.  106.,  '^and  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
dreaded  those  who  had  a  design  to  two  battles  of  Newbury,  like  that  of 
destroy  both.**  Yet  Essex  was  too  much  Edgehill,  were  by  no  means  decisive 
a  man  of  honour  to  enter  on  any  private  victories  on  the  side  of  the  parliament ; 
intrigues  with  the  king.  The  other  and  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  either 
peers  employed  under  the  parliament,  Essex  or  Manchester  could  have  pushed 
Stamford,  Denbigh,  Willoughby,  were  the  king  much  more  than  they  did. 
not  successful  enough  to  redeem  the  sus-  Even  after  Naseby,  his  party  made  a 
pieions  that  fiell  upon  their  zeal.  pretty  long  resistance,  and  he  had  been 

All  our  republican  writers,   such   as  as  much  blamed  as  they  for  not  pressing 

Ludlow  and   Mrs.  Hutchinson   in   that  his  advantages  with  vigour. 
age,  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Brodie  more 

Q  Q   4 
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under  Vane  and  Cromwell.  *  They  carried  another  measure 
of  no  less  importance,  collateral  to  the  former ;  the  new- 
modelling,  as  It  was  called,  of  the  army ;  reducing  it  to 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  thousand  men ;  discharging  such 
officers  and  soldiers  as  were  reckoned  unfit,  and  completing 
their  regiments  by  more  select  levies.  The  ordinance,  after 
being  once  rejected  by  the  lords,  passed  their  house  with 
some  modifications  in  April,  t  But  many  joined  them  on 
this  occasion  for  those  military  reasons  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, deeming  almost  any  termination  of  the  war  better 
than  its  continuance.  The  king's  rejection  of  their  terms  at 
Uxbridge  had  disgusted,  however  unreasonably,  some  of  the 
men  hitherto  accounted  moderate,  such  as  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Pierpoint ;  who,  deeming  reconciliation  im- 
practicable, took  from  this  time  a  difi*erent  line  of  politics  from 
that  they  had  previously  followed,  and  were  either  not  alive 
to  the  danger  of  new-modelling  the  army,  or  willing  to  hope 
that  it  might  be  disbanded  before  that  danger  could  become 
imminent.  From  Fairfax  too,  the  new  general,  they  saw 
little  to  fear  and  much  to  expect;  while  Cromwell,  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  positively  excluded 
by  the  ordinance  itself.  But,  through  a  successful  intrigue 
of  his  friends,  this  great  man,  already  not  less  formidable  to 

*  It  had  been  voted  by  the  lords  a  the  ordinance  raising  forces  to  be  eomi- 
year  before,  Dec.  12.  1643,  <*  That  the  manded  by  Fairfai,  that  no  officer  re- 
opinion  and  resolution  of  this  house  is  fusing  the  covenant  ^ould  be  capable  of 
fi^om  henceforth  not  to  admit  the  mem-  serving  ;  which  was  thrown  out  in  the 
hers  of  either  house  of  parliament  into  lower  house.  But  another  proviso  was 
any  place  or  office,  excepting  such  places  carried  in  the  commons  by  88  to  63,  that 
of  great  trust  as  are  to  be  executed  by  the  officers,  though  appointed  by  tbe 
persons  of  eminency  and  known  inte-  general,  should  be  approved  by  both 
grity,  and  are  necessary  for  the  govern-  houses  of  parliament  Cromwell  was  one 
ment  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.**  But  of  the  tellers  £9r  the  minority.  Com- 
a  motion  to  make  this  resolution  into  an  mons*  Journals,  Feb.  7.  and  isl  1645. 
ordinance  was  carried  in  the  negative.  In  the  original  ordinance  the  members 
Lords*  Journals.  Pari.  Hist  187.  The  of  both  houses  were  excluded  during  tbe 
first  motion  had  been  for  a  resolution  war ;  but  in  the  second,  which  was  ear- 
without  this  exception,  that  no  place  of  ried,  the  measure  was  not  made  proqice^ 
profit  should  be  executed  by  the  mem-  tive.  This,  which  most  historians  have 
bers  of  either  house.  overlooked,  is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr. 

I  Whitelock,   p.    118.   120.      It   was  Godwin.     By  virtue  of  this  alteration, 

opposed  by  him,  but  supported  by  Pier-  many  officers  were  elected  in  the  course 

point,   who  carried  it  up  to  the  lords,  of  1645  and  1646 ;  and  the  effect,  what- 

The  lords  were  chiefly  of  the  presby-  ever  might  be  designed,  was  very  ad- 

terian  party ;  though  Say,  Wharton,  and  vantageous  to  the  republican  and  inde> 

a  few  moie,  were  connected  with  the  pendent  Mictions, 
independents.     They  added  a  proviso  to 
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the  presbyterian  faction  than  to  the  royalists,  was  permitted 
to  continue  Heutenant-general.  *  The  most  popular  justifi- 
cation for  the  self-denying  ordinance,  and  yet  perhaps  its 
real  condemnation,  was  soon  found  at  Naseby ;  for  ^^^^  ^f 
there  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  triumphed  not  only  ^^*^' 
over  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  but  over  the  parliament  and 
the  nation. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  a  brave  and  prudent  man, 
in  the  condition  of  Charles  the  First,  had,  up  to  that  i>e,perate 
unfortunate  day,  any  other  alternative  than  a  vigor-  £«  u^g?.^^ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  hope  of  such  decisive  *"""* 
success  as,  though  hardly  within  probable  calculation,  is  not 
unprecedented  in  the  changeful  tide  of  fortune.  I  cannot 
therefore  blame  him  either  for  refusing  unreasonable  terms 
of  accommodation,  or  for  not  relinquishing  altogether  the 
contest.  But  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby  his  affairs  were,  in 
a  military  sense,  so  irretrievable,  that,  in  prolonging  the  war 
with  as  much  obstinacy  as  the  broken  state  of  his  party 
would  allow,  he  displayed  a  good  deal  of  that  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  his  own  adherents, 
which  has  been  sometimes  imputed  to  him.  There  was, 
from  the  hour  of  that  battle,  one  only  safe  and  honourable 
course  remaining.  He  justly  abhorred  to  reign,  if  so  it  could 
be  named,  the  slave  of  parliament,  with  the  sacrifice  of  his 
conscience  and  his  friends.  But  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  reign  at  all.  The  sea  was  for  many  months  open  to 
him ;  iu  France,  or  still  better  in  Holland,  he  would  have 
found  his  misfortunes  respected,  and  an  asylum  in  that 
decent  privacy  which  becomes  an  exiled  sovereign.  Those 
very  hopes  which  he  too  fondly  cherished,  and  which  lured 
him  to  destruction,  hopes  of  regaining  power  through  the 
disunion  of  his  enemies,  might  have  been  entertained  with 
better  reason,  as  with  greater  safety,  in  a  foreign  land.  It 
is  not  perhaps  very  probable  that  he  would  have  been 
restored;  but  his  restoration  in  such  circumstances  seems 
less  desperate  than  through  any  treaty  that  he  could  conclude 
in  captivity  at  home,  t 

*  Whitelock,  p.  145.  meditating  before  he  took  refuge  with  the 

t  [It  was  the  opinion  of  Montreuil     Scots,  **  is  by  far  the  best,  and  in  eyery 

that  the  plan  of  flight,  which  the  king  was    point  of  view  necessary ;  for  the  parlia* 
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Whether  any  such  thoughts  of  abandoufaig  a  hopeless  con- 
test were  ever  entertained  by  the  king  during  this  particular 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce ;  we  should  infer  the 
contrary  from  all  his  actions.  It  must  be  said  that  many  of 
his  counsellors  seem  to  have  been  as  pertinacious  as  himself, 
having  strongly  imbibed  the  same  sanguine  spirit,  and  look- 
ing for  deliverance,  according  to  their  several  fancies,  from 
the  ambition  of  Cromwell  or  the  discontent  of  the  Scots. 
But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  king's  disposition,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  retire  from  England.  That  sinister 
domestic  rule,  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  subject,  con- 
trolled every  action.  Careless  of  her  husband's  happiness, 
and  already  attached  probably  to  one  whom  she  afterwards 
married,  Henrietta  longed  only  for  his  recovery  of  a  power 
which  would  become  her  own.  *  Hence,  while  she  constantly 
laid  her  injunctions  on  Charles  never  to  concede  anything  as 
to  the  militia  or  the  Irish  catholics,  she  became  desirous, 
when  no  other  means  presented  itself,  that  he  should  sacrifice 
what  was  still  nearer  to  his  heart,  the  episcopal  church- 
government.  The  queen-regent  of  France,  whose  sincerity 
in  desiring  the  king's  restoration  there  can  be  no  ground  to 
denyt,  was  equally  persuaded  that  he  could  hope  for  it  on 


ment  will  by  that  time  have  fiillen  into  this.  The  States^Gennal,  against  whom 
dissensions,  and  the  throne  will  be  &r  Charles  had  so  shamefully  been  plotting. 
more  easily  restored,  if  the  king  come  interfered  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
back  to  it  from  abroad,  than  if  he  were  to  mediation  as  they  could  with  the  slight- 
issue  from  a  prison.  I  only  fear  that  flight  est  prospect  of  success,  and  so  as  to  gire 
will,  perhaps,  be  no  longer  possible."  offence  to  the  parliament  (Rushworth 
Jan.  10.  1646.     Raumer,  p.  340.]  Abridged,   ▼.    567.  ;     Baillie,   ii    78. ; 

*  Whether  thereare  sufficient  grounds  Whitelock,  141.  148.;  fiairis*s   Life  of 

for    concluding    that    Henrietta's    con-  Cromwell,   246. ) ;    and    as  to    France, 

neiion  with  Jennyn  was  criminal,  I  will  though    Richelieu    had    instigated    the 

not   pretend  to  decide  ;    though  War-  Scots  malecontents,  and  possibly  those  of 

burton  has  settled  the   matter  in  a  very  England,  yet  after  his  death,  in  1649,  no 

summary  style.     See  one  of  his  notes  on  sort  of  suspicion  ought  to  lie  on  the 

Clarendon,  vol*  vii.  p.  636.    But  I  doubt  French  government ;  the  whole  conduct 

whether  the  bishop   had  authority  for  of  Anne  of  Austria  having  been  friendly, 

what  he  there  says,  though  it  is  likely^  and  both  the  mission  of  Harcouri  in 

enough  to  be  true.     See  also  a  note  of  1643,   and   the  present  negotiations  of 

Lord  Dartmouth  on  Burnet,  i.  63.  Montreuil  and  Bellievre,  perfectly  well 

f  Clarendon  speaks  often  in  his  His-  intended.     That  Masarin  made  pfromiscs 

tory,   and  still   more   frequently  in  his  of  assistance  which  he  had  no  design, 

private  letters,  with  great  resentment  of  nor  perhaps  any  power,  to  fulfil,  is  true ; 

the  conduct  of  France,  and  sometimes  of  but  this  is  the  common  trick  of  such 

Holland,  during  our  civil  wars.     I  must  statesmen,  and    argues    no    malevolent 

confess  that  I  see  nothing  to  warrant  purpose.     But   Hyde,  out  of  his  just 
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no  less  painful  conditions.     They  reasoned  of  course  very 

plausibly  from  the  great  precedent  of  flexible  consciences,  the 

reconciliation  of  Henrietta's  illustrious  father  to  the  catholic 

church.     As  he  could  neither  have  regained  his  royal  power, 

nor  restored  peace  to  France  without  this  compliance  with 

his  subjects'  prgudices,  so  Charles  could  still  less  expect,  in 

circumstances  by  no  means  so  favourable,   that  he  should 

avoid  a  concession,  in  the  eyes  of  almost  all  men  but  him- 

self^  of  incomparably  less  importance.     It  was  in  The  king 

expectation,  or,  perhaps,  rather  in  the  hope,  of  this  fei^i^tothe 

sacrifice,  that  the  French  envoy,  Montreuil,  entered  the  scou. 

on  his  ill-starred  negotiation  for  the  king^s  taking  shelter 

with  the  Scots  army.    And  it  must  be  confessed  that  several 

of  his  best  friends  were  hardly  less  anxious  that  he  should 

desert  a  church  he  could  not  protect.  *     They  doubted  not, 

reasoning  from  their  own  characters,  that  he  would  ultimately 

give  way.     But  that  Charles,  unchangeably  resolved  on  this 

headt,  should  have  put  himself  in  the  power  of  men  fully  as 

bigoted  as  himself  (if  he  really  conceived  that  the  Scots 

presbyterians  would  shed  their  blood  to  re-establish  the  pre- 


dislike  of  the  queen,  hated  all  French  ment  of  presbytery.     This  bad  so  much 

eonneiions ;  and  his.  poaitiotiate  loyalty  disgusted  both  the  Seots  and  English 

made  him  think  it  a  crime,  or  at  least  a  pr^yterians  (for  the  latter  had  been 

piece  of  base  pusillanimity,  in  foreign  concerned  in  the  negotiation),  that  Mon- 

states,  to  keep  on  any  terms  with  the  treuU  trrote  to  say  be  thought  they  vonld 

rebellious    parliament.     The   case   was  rather  make  it  up  with  the  independents 

altered  after  the  retirement  of  the  regent  than  treat  again.     **  De  sorte  qu*il  ne 

Anne  from  power :  M axarin's  latter  eon*  fatit  plus  marchander,  et  que  V.  M.  se 

duct  was,  as  is  well  known,  exceedingly  doit  hater  d*envoyer  auz  deux  parlemens 

adverse  to  the  royal  cause.  son  consentiment  aux  trois  propositions 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  D'lsraeli  of  d'Uxbridge ;    ee  qu*^tant  fait,  elle  sera 

Tabran^s  negotiations  in  the  fifth  volume  en  surety  dans  I'arm^  d'Ecosse."   (15th 

of  his   Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Jan.  1 646.)     P.  211. 
Charles  I.,  though  it  does  not  contain         f  '<  I  assure  you,"  he  writes  to  Capel, 

any  thing  very  important,  tends  to  show  Hopton,  &c.   Feb.  2.   1646,   **  whatever 

Mazarin's  inclination  towards  the  royal  paraphrases  or  prophecies  may  be  made 

cause  in  1644  and  1645.  upon  my  last  message  (pressing  the  two 

*  Colepepper  writes  to  Ashbumham,  houses  to  consent  to  a  personal  treaty),  1 

in  February,  1646,  to  advance  the  Scots  shall  never  part  with  the  cbureh,  the 

treaty  with  all  his  power.     ^  It  is  the  easentials  of  my  crown,  or  my  friends." 

only  vray  left  to  save  the  crown  and  the  P.  206.     Baillie  could  not  believe  the 

kingdom;  all  other  tricks  will  deceive  report  that  the  king  intended  to  take 

you.  ...  It  is  no  time  to  dally  on  dis-  refuge  in  the   Scots  army,  as   "  there 

tinetioDs  and  criticisms.     All  the  world  would  be  no  shdter  there  for  him,  unless 

will  laugh  at  them  when  a  crown  is  in  he  would  take  the  covenant,  and  follow 

question.**     Clar.  Papers,  ii.  207.  the  advice  of  his  parliament.    Hard  pills 

The  king  had  positively  declared  his  to  be  swallowed  by  a  wilful  and  an  un« 

resolution  not  to  consent  to  the  establish-  advised  prinee*'*    Vol.  ii.  p.  20S. 
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]acy  they  abhorred),  was  an  additional  proof  of  that  delusion 
which  made  him  fancy  that  no  government  coald  be  esta- 
blished without  his  concurrence ;  unless  indeed  we  should 
rather  consider  it  as  one  of  those  desperate  courses,  into 
which  he  who  can  foresee  nothing  but  evil  from  every  cal- 
culable line  of  action  will  sometimes  plunge  at  a  venture, 
borrowing  some  ray  of  hope  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
consequences.  * 

It  was  an  inevitable  effect  of  this  step,  that  the  king  sur- 
rendered his  personal  liberty,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered.  Considering  his  situation,  we  may  at  first  think 
the  parliament  tolerably  moderate,  in  offering  nearly  the  same 
terms  of  peace  at  Newcastle  which  he  had  rejected  at  Ux- 
bridge;  the  chief  difference  being,  that  the  power  of  the 
militia  which  had  been  demanded  for  commissioners  nomi- 
nated and  removable  by  the  two  houses  during  an  indefinite 
period,  was  now  proposed  to  reside  in  the  two  houses  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years ;  which  rather  more  unequivocally 
indicated  their  design  of  making  the  parliament  perpetual,  t 
But  in  fact  they  had  so  abridged  the  royal  prerogative  by 
their  former  propositions,  that,  preserving  the  decent  sem- 
blance of  monarchy,  scarce  any  thing  farther  could  be  exacted. 
The  king's  circumstances  were,  however,  so  altered,  that,  by 
persisting  in  his  refusal  of  those  propositions,  he  excited  a 
natural  indignation  at  his  obstinacy  in  men  who  felt  their 
own  right  (the  conqueror's  right)  to  dictate  terms  at  plea- 
sure. Yet  this  might  have  had  a  nobler  character  of  firm- 
ness, if,  during  all  the  tedious  parleys  of  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  he  had  not,  by  tardy  and  partial  concessions,  given 


*  Not  long  after  the  king  bad  taken  would  oo>openite  with  Montrose,  whom 

shelter  with  the  Scots,  he  wrote  a  letter  they  abhorred,  and  very  justly,  for  his 

to    Ormond,    which    was    intercepted,  treachery  and   cruelty,   above   all  men 

wherein  he  assured  him  of  his  expecta-  living? 

tion  that  their  army  would  join  with  bis,         f  Pari.  Hist.  499.     Whitelock,  SI  5. 

and  act  in  conjunction  with  Montrose,  to  SIS.     It  was  voted,  17th  June,  that  after 

procure  a  happy  peace  and  the  restora-  these  twenty  years,  the  king  was  to  ez- 

tion  of  bis  rights.     Whitelock,  p.  208.  ercise  no  power  over  the  militia  without 

Charles  had  bad  luck  with  his  lettersi  the  preTious  consent  of  parliament,  iriio 

which  fell,  too  frequently  for  bis  fame  were  to  pass  a  bill  at  any  time  respecting 

and  interests,  into  the  hands  of  his  ene-  it,  if  they  should  judge  the  kingdom^ 

mies.     But  who,  save  this  most  ill-judg-  safety  to  be  concerned,  which  should  be 

ing  of  princes,  would  have  entertained  valid  without  the  king's  assent.     Com* 

an  idea  that  the  Scots  presbyterian  army  mons*  Journal. 
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up  SO  much  of  that  for  which  he  contended,  as  rather  to 
appear  like  a  pedlar  haggling  for  the  best  bargain,  than  a 
sovereign  unalterably  determined  by  conscience  and  public 
spirit.  We  must,  however,  forgive  much  to  one  placed  in 
such  unparalleled  difficulties.  Charles  had  to  con-  charieii 
tend,  during  his  unhappy  residence  at  Newcastle,  {JSgi^'^ 
not  merely  with  revolted  subjects  in  the  pride  of  SaStoTe 
conquest,  and  with  bigoted  priests,  as  blindly  con-  ln^i!J^ 
fident  in  one  set  of  doubtful  propositions  as  he  was  ^^^"' 
in  the  opposite,  but  with  those  he  had  trusted  the  most,  and 
loved  the  dearest.  We  have  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers 
a  series  of  letters  from  Paris,  written,  some  by  the  queen, 
others  jointly  by  Colepepper,  Jermyn,  and  Ashburnham,  or 
the  two  former,  urging  him  to  sacrifice  episcopacy,  as  the 
necessary  means  of  his  restoration.  We  have  the  king's 
answers,  that  display,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  struggles 
of  his  mind  under  this  severe  trial.*  No  candid  reader,  I  think, 
can  doubt  that  a  serious  sense  of  obligation  was  predominant 
in  Charles's  persevering  fidelity  to  the  English  church.  For, 
though  he  often  alleges  the  incompatibility  of  presbyterianism 
with  monarchy,  and  says  very  justly,  *^  I  am  most  confident 
that  religion  will  much  sooner  regain  the  militia  than  the 
militia   will  religion,"  t  yet  these  arguments  seem  rather 

*  p.  248.  *'  Shour  me  any  precedent,*'  six  persons  of  the  protestant  religion  o 
be  says  in  another  place,  **  wherever  pres-  the  other  opinion.  .  .  •  Come,  the  ques- 
byterian  goyernment  and  regal  was  tc^e-  tion  in  short  is,  whether  you  will  choose 
ther  without  perpetual  rebellions,  which  to  be  a  king  of  presbytery,  or  no  king, 
was  the  cause  that  necessitated  the  king  and  yet  presbytery  or  perfect  indepen- 
my  fiitber  to  change  that  government  in  dency  to  be?'*  P.  263.  They  were,  how- 
Scotland.  And  even  in  France,  where  ever  as  much  against  his  giving  up  the 
they  are  but  on  tolerance,  which  in  like-  militia,  or  his  party,  as  in  favour  of  his 
lihood  shall  cause  moderation,  did  they  abolishing  episcopacy. 
ever  sit  still  so  long  as  they  had  power  Charles  was  much  to  be  pitied  through- 
to  rebel?  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  out  all  this  period;  none  of  his  corre- 
for  the  ground  of  their  doctrine  is  anti-  spondents  understood  the  state  of  affairs 
monarchicaL"  P.  260.     See  also  p.  273.  so  well  as  himself:  he  was  with  the  Scots, 

-f-  **  The  design  is  to  unite  you  with  and  saw  what  they  were  made  of,  while 

the  Scots  nation  and  the  presbyterians  the  others  fancied  absurdities  through 

of  England  against  the  anti-monarchical  their  own  private  self-interested  views. 

party,  the   independents If  by  It  is  very  certain  that  by  sacrificing  epis- 

oonscience  it  is  intended  to  assert  that  copacy  he  would  not  have  gained  a  step 

episcopacy  isjuredivino  exclusive,  where-  with  the  parliament ;  and  as  to  reigning 

by   no    protestant,  or    rather  Christian,  in   Scotland   alone,  suspected,  insulted, 

church   can  be  acknowledged  for   such  degraded,  this  would  perhaps  just  have 

without  a  bishop,  we  must  therein  crave  been  possible   for  himself,  but  neither 

leave  wholly  to  differ.     And  if  we  be  in  Henrietta  nor   her  friends  would  have 

an  error,  we  are  in  good  company,  there  found  an  asylum  there, 
not  being,  as  we  have  cause  to  believe, 
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intended  to  weigh  with  those  who  slighted  his  scruples,  than 
the  paramoant  motives  of  his  heart.  He  could  hardly  avoid 
perceiving  that,  as  Golepepper  told  him  in  his  rough  style, 
the  question  was,  whether  he  would  choose  to  be  a  king  of 
presbytery  or  no  king.  But  the  utmost  length  which  he 
could  prevail  on  himself  to  go  was  to  offsr  the  continuance 
of  the  presbyterian  discipline,  as  established  by  the  parliament, 
for  three  years,  during  which  a  conference  of  divines  might 
be  had,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  Even  this  he 
would  not  propose  without  consulting  two  bishops,  Juxon 
and  Duppa,  whether  he  could  lawfully  do  so.  They  returned 
a  very  cautious  answer,  assenting  to  the  proposition  as  a 
temporary  measure,  but  plainly  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
king  fixed  in  his  adherence  to  the  episcopal  churdi.  * 

Pressed  thus  on  a  topic,  so  important  above  all  others  in 
his  eyes,  the  king  gave  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  by  greater 
concessions  of  power  than  he  had  ever  intended.  He  had 
some  time  before  openly  offered  to  let  the  parliament  name  all 
the  commissioners  of  the  militia  for  seven  years,  and  all  the 
officers  of  state  and  judges  to  hold  (heir  places  for  Ufe.  t  He 
now  empowered  a  secret  agent  in  London,  Mr.  William 
Murray,  privately  to  sound  the  parliamentary  leaders,  if  they 
would  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  moderated  episcopacy 
after  three  or  five  years,  on  condition  of  his  departing  from 
the  right  of  the  militia  during  his  whole  life,  t    This  derelic- 


*  Juion  had  been  well  treated  by  the  London,  have  refused  to  pay  the  renta  or 

parliament,  in  consequence  of  his  prudent  other  sums  of  money  due  to  him  a  bishop 

abstinence  from  politics*  and  residenoe  in  of  London,  at  or  before  the  1st  of  N^ 

their  quarters.     He  dates  his  answer  to  vember  last,  the  trustees  of  bishops*  lands 

the  king  from  his  palace  at  Fulham.  He  are  directed  to  reoeire  the  same,  and  pay 

was,  however,  diipossessed  of  it  not  loog  them  orer  to  Dr.  Juxon.     lliough  this 

after  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  directing  was  only  justice,  it  shows  that  justice 

the  sale  of  bishops'  lands,  Nov.  16. 1646.  was  done,  at  least  in  this  instance,  to  a 

Pari.  Hist.  528.      A  committee  was  ap*  bishop.     Juxon  must  have  been  a  very 

pointed,  Nov.  S.  1646,  to  consider  of  a  prudent  and  judicious  man,  though  not 

^tting  maintenance  to   be  allowed  the  learned;    which  probably  waa  all   the 

bishops,  both  those  who  had  remained  better. 

under  the  parliament,  and  those  who  bad        t  ^<ui.   S9.    1646.     ParL  Hiat    4S6. 

deserted  it  Journals.    I  was  led  to  this  Wfaitelocic  says,  ^  M«iy  sober  men  and 

passage  by  Mr.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  Com-  lovers  of  peace  were  earnest  to  have  com-^ 

monwealib,  iL  250.    Whether  any  thing  plied  with  what  the  king  proposed ;  but 

fiurther  was  done,  I  have  not  observed,  the  nugor  part  of  the  house  was  contrary. 

But  there  is  an  order  in  the  Journals,  1  st  and  the  new-elected  members  joined  those 

May,  1647,  that  whereas  divers  of  the  who  were  averse  to  oompUance.**  P.  907. 
late  tenants  of  Dr.  Juxon,  late  bishop  of        |  Clar.  Papers,  p.  975. 
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tion  of  the  main  ground  of  contest  brought  down  the  queen's 

indignation  on  his  head.     She  wrote  several  letters,  in  an 

imperious  and  unfeeling  tone,  declaring  that  she  would  never 

set  her  foot  in  England  as  long  as  the  parliament  should 

exist.  *    Jerm]m  and  Colepepper  assumed  a  style  hardly  less 

dictatorial  in  their  letters t,  till  Charles  withdrew  the  proposal, 

which  Murray  seems  never  to  have  communicated,  t     It  was 

indeed  the  evident  effect  of  despair  and  a  natural  weariness  of 

his  thorny  crown.    He  now  began  to  express  serious  thoughts 

of  making  his  escape  §,  and  seems  even  to  hint  more  than 

once  at  a  resignation  of  his  government  to  the  prince  of 

Wales.     But  Henrietta  forbad  him  to  think  of  an  escape, 

and  alludes  to  the  other  with  contempt  and  indignation.  || 

With  this  selfish  and  tyrannical  woman,  that  life  of  B.d^conduct 

exile  and  privacy  which  religion  and  letters  would  <i«»«n- 

have  rendered  tolerable  to  the  king,  must  have  been  spent  in 

hardly  less  bitterness  than  on  a  dishonoured  throne.     She 

had  displayed  in   France  as  little  virtue  as  at  home ;   the 


•  Clar.  Papen,  p.  894.  397.  SCO.  She  to  comply  with  her  wishes :  p.  270.  See 
had  said  as  much  bnefore  ( King*8  Cabinet  also  Montreuirs  memoir  in  Thurloe*s 
Opened,  p.  28.);  so  that  this  was  not  a  State  Papers,  L  85.,  whence  it  appears 
burst  of  pcssioD.  *'  Conservez-vous  la  that  the  king  had  thoughts  of  making  hit 
militia,**  she  says  in  one  place  (p.  271.),  escape  in  Jan.  1647. 
**  et  n*abandonnez  jamais ;  et  par  ceh  toui  ||  **  For  the  proposition  to  Bellierre, 
reoiendnu'*  Charles,  however,  diselaimed  (a  French  agent  at  Newcastle,  after 
all  idea  of  violating  his  faith  in  case  of  a  Montreuil*s  recall,)  I  hate  it  If  any 
treaty  (p.  S73. ) ;  but  observed  as  to  the  such  thing  should  be  made  public,  you 
militia^  with  some  truth,  that  '*  the  re-  are  undone ;  your  enemies  will  make  a 
taining  of  it  is  not  of  so  much  conse-  malicious  use  of  it.  Be  sure  you  never 
quence  —  I  am  far  from  saying  none  —  own  it  again  in  any  discourse,  otherwise 
as  is  thought,  without  the  concurrence  of  than  as  intended  as  a  foil,  or  an  hyper- 
other  things ;  because  the  militia  here  is  bole,  or  any  other  ways,  except  in  sober 
not,  as  in  France  and  other  countries,  a  earnest,**  &c.  p.  304.  The  queen  and  her 
formed  powerful  strength  ;  but  it  sertes  counsellors,  however,  seem  afterwards  to 
more  to  hold  off  ill  than  to  do  much  have  retracted  in  some  measure  what 
good.  And  ^rtainly  if  the  pulpits  teach  they  had  said  about  his  escape ;  and  ad- 
not  obedience,  (which  will  never  be,  if  vised  that  if  he  could  not  be  suffered  to 
presbyterian  government  be  absolutely  go  into  Scotland,  he  would  try  Ireland 
settled,)  the  crown  will  have  little  com-  or  Jersey :  p.  SI 2. 
fiirt  of  the  militia.*'  P.  296.  Her  dislike  to  the  king*s  escape  showed 
f  P.  301.  I  P.  313.  itself,  according  to  Clarendon,  vi.  192., 
§  P.  245.  247.  278.  314.  In  one  even  at  a  time  when  it  appeared  the  only 
place  he  says,  that  he  will  go  to  France  means  to  secure  his  life,  during  his  con- 
to  dear  hit  reputation  to  the  queen:  p,265.  finement  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Some 
He  wrote  in  great  distress  of  mind  to  may  suspect  that  Henrietta  had  consoled 
Jermyn  and  Colepepper,  on  her  threat-  herself  too  well  with  lord  Jermyn  to  wish 
ening  to  retire  from  all  business  into  a  for  her  husboad's  return, 
monastery,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal 
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small  resources  which  should  have  been  frugally  dispensed 
to  those  who  had  lost  all  for  the  royal  cause  were  squandered 
upon  her  favourite  and  her  French  servants.  *  So  totally  had 
she  abandoned  all  regard  to  English  interests,  that  Hyde  and 
Capel)  when  retired  to  Jersey,  the  governor  of  which,  sir 
Edward  Carteret,  still  held  out  for  the  king,  discovered  a 
plan  formed  by  the  queen  and  Jermyn  to  put  that  island  into 
the  hands  of  France,  t  They  were  exceedingly  perplexed  at 
this  discovery,  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  defending 
Jersey,  and  yet  determined  not  to  let  it  be  torn  away  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown.  No  better  expedient 
occurred  than,  as  soon  as  the  project  should  be  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, to  despatch  a  message  *^  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land or  some  other  person  of  honour,"  asking  for  aid  to  pre- 
serve the  island.  This  was  of  course,  in  other  words,  to 
surrender  it  into  the  power  of  the  parliament,  which  they 
would  not  name  even  to  themselves.  But  it  was  evidently 
more  consistent  with  their  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his  family, 
than  to  trust  the  good  faith  of  Mazarin.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  abandoned ;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  at  the  present  day,  that 
there  was  no  better  expedient  for  saving  the  king's  life,  and 
some  portion  of  the  royal  authority  for  his  descendants  (a 
frank  renunciation  of  episcopacy  perhaps  only  excepted),  than 
such  an  abdication  ;  the  time  for  which  had  come  before  he 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  His  own  party  had 
been  weakened,  and  the  number  of  his  well-wishers  diminished, 
by  something  more  than  the  events  of  war.  The  last  unfor- 
tunate year  had,  in  two  memorable  instances,  revealed  fresh 
proofs  of  that  culpable  imprudence,  speaking  mildly,  which 
made  wise  and  honest  men  hopeless  of  any  permanent  ac- 
pabUoitioQ  commodation.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby  copies  of 
tik^S  some  letters  to  the  queen,  chiefly  written  about  the 
Nm«eby.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  strangely  pre- 
served, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  were  instantly 
published,  t     No  other  losses  of  that  fatal  day  were  more  in- 


*  p.  344.  t  P.  279.  whole  rabble  of  Charleses  admirers.    But 

I  Clarendon  and  Hume  inyeigh  against  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that 

the  parliament  for  this  publication ;  in  sueh   material   papers   ^ould    be  kept 

which  they  are  of  course  followed  by  the  back:  nor  were  the  parliament  under 
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jurious  to  his  cause.  Besides  many  proofs  of  a  contemptible 
subserviency  to  one  justly  deemed  irreconcilable  to  the  civil 
and  religious  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  expressions 
indicating  schemes  and  hopes  inconsistent  with  any  practicable 
peace,  and  especially  a  design  to  put  an  end  to  the  parlia* 
ment*,  he  gave  her  power  to  treat  with  the  English  catho- 
lics, promising  to  take  away  all  penal  laws  against  them  aa 

any  obligation  to  do  90.  The  former  writer  much  from  the  reputation  of  the  king's 
insinuates  that  they  were  garbled ;  but  prudence,  and  something  from  bis  inte- 
Cbarles  himself  ne^er  pretended  this  (see  grity  ;  and  in  short  he  can  find  nothing 
Supplement  to  Erelyo's  Diary,  p.  101.)  >  throughout  the  whole  collection,  but 
nor  does  there  seem  any  foundation  for  what  will  lessen  the  character  of  the  king 
the  surmise.  His  own  friends  garbled  and  ofFend  all  those  who  wish  well  to  his 
them,  however,  after  the  Restoration ;  memory.  He  thinks  it  very  unfit  to  ex- 
some  passages  are  omitted  in  the  edition  pose  any  man*s  conversation  and  fomi- 
of  King  Charles's  Works;  so  that  they  can  liarity  with  his  wife,  but  especially  that 
only  be  read  accurately  in  the  original  king's;  for  it  was  apparently  his  blind 
publication,  called  the  King's  Cabinet  side,  and  his  enemies  gained  great  ad- 
Opened,  a  snudl  tract  in  quarto;  or  in  vantage  by  showing  it  But  my  lord 
the  modem  compilations,  such  as  the  hopes  his  friends  will  spare  him ;  and 
Parliamentary  History,  which  have  copied  therefore  he  has  ordered  me  not  to  deliver 
it  Ludlow  says  he  has  been  Informed  the  book  to  the  bookseller,  but  put  it 
tiiat  aome  of  the  letters  taken  at  Naseby  into  your  lordship's  hands ;  and  when 
were  suppressed  by  those  intrusted  with  you  have  read  it,  he  knows  you  will  be 
them,  who  since  the  king's  restoration  of  his  opinion.  If  your  lordship  has  not 
have  been  rewarded  for  it.  Memoirs,  i.  time  to  read  it  all,  my  lord  has  turned 
156.  But  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  down  some  leaves  where  he  makes  his 
believe  this.  diief  objections.     If  your  lordship  sends 

There  is,  however,  an  anecdote  which  any  servant  to  town,  I  beg  you  will  order 

may  be  moitioned  in  this  place:  —  A  Dr.  him  to  call  here  for  the  book,  and  that 

Hickman,  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry,  you  would  take  care  about  it." 

wrote  in   1690  the  following   letter   to  Though  the  description  of  these  letters 

Sprat,  bishop   of   Rochester,  a  copy  of  answers  perfectly  to  those  in  the  King's 

which,  in  Dr.  Birch's  handwriting,  may  Cabinet  Opened,  which  certainly'*  detract 

be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  much  from  the  reputation  of  Charles's 

printed  by  him  in  the  Appendix  to  the  prudence,  and  something  from  his  inte- 

**  Inquiry  into  the  Share  K.  Charles  I.  had  grity,**  it  is  impossible   that    Rochester 

in  Glaniorgan's  Transactions,"  and  from  and  the  others  could  be  ignorant  of  so 

thence  by  Harris  in  his  Life  oif  Charles  I.  well-known  a  publication ;  and  we  must 

p.  144.  consequently  infer  that  some  letters  in- 

**  My  Lord,  jurious  to  the  king's  character  have  been 

**  Last  week  Mr.  Bennet  [a  bookseller]  suppressed  by  the  caution  of  his  friends. 
left  with  me  a  manuscript  of  letters  from  *  The  king  had  long  entertained  a 
king  Charles  I.  to  his  queen ;  and  said  notion,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
it  was  your  lordship's  desire  and  Dr.  the  attorney-general  Herbert,  that  the 
Felling's  that  my  lord  Rochester  should  act  against  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
read  them  over,  and  see  what  was  fit  to  ment  without  its  own  consent  was  void 
be  left  out  in  the  intended  edition  of  in  itself.  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  86.  This 
them.  Accordingly,  my  lord  has  read  high  monarchical  theory  of  the  nullity  of 
them  over,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  statutes  in  restraint  of  the  prerogative  was 
aays  he  is  very  much  amazed  at  the  de-  never  thoroughly  eradicated  till  the  Re- 
sign of  printing  them,  and  thinks  that  volution,  and  in  all  contentions  between 
the  king's  enemies  could  not  have  done  the  crown  and  parliament  destroyed  the 
him  a  greater  discourtesy.  He  showed  confidence,  without  which  no  accommo* 
me  many  passages  which  detract  very  dation  could  be  durable. 

VOL.  I.  R  R 
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Boon  as  God  should  enable  him  to  do  so,  in  consideration  of 
such  powerful  assistance,  as  might  deserve  so  great  a  favour, 
and  enable  him  to  effect  it.*  Yet  it  was  certain  that  no  par- 
liament, except  in  absolute  duress,  would  consent  to  repeal 
these  laws.  To  what  sort  of  victory  therefore  did  he  look  ? 
It  was  remembered  that,  on  taking  the  sacrament  at  Oxford 
some  time  before,  he  had  solemnly  protested  that  he  would 
maintain  the  protestant  religion  of  the  church  of  England, 
without  any  conuivance  at  popery.  What  trust  could  be  re- 
posed in  a  prince  capable  of  forfeiting  so  solemn  a  pledge  ? 
Were  it  even  supposed  that  he  intended  to  break  his  word 
with  the  catholics,  after  obtaining  such  aid  as  they  could 
render  him,  would  his  insincerity  be  less  flagrant  ?  t 

These  suspicions  were  much  aggravated  by  a  second  dis- 
DiscoTory  of  covcry  that  took  place  soon  afterwards,  of  a  secret 
treaty.  treaty  between  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  and  the  con- 
federate Irish  catholics,  not  merely  promising  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws,  but  the  establishment  of  their  religion  in  far 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  t     The  marquis  of  Ormond,  as 

*  **  There  is  little  or  no  appearance  but  to  me  to  trust  thee  in  anj  thing  eke  but 
that  this  summer  will  be  the  hottest  for  in  this,  which  is  the  only  point  of  difier- 
war  of  any  that  hath  been  yet ;  and  be  ence  in  opinion  betwixt  us :  and  yet  I 
confident  that,  in  making  peace,  I  shall  know  thou  wilt  make  as  good  a  bargain 
ever  show  my  constancy  in  adhering  to  for  me,  even  in  this,  as  if  thou  wert  a 
bishops  and  all  our  friends,  not  forgetting  protestant"  Id.  ibid.  **  As  to  my  calling 
to  put  a  short  period  to  this  perpetual  those  at  London  a  parliament,  I  shall 
parliament."  King's  Cabinet  Opened, p. 7.  refer  thee  to  Digby  for  partieular  satis- 
**  It  being  presumption,  and  no  piety,  so  faction  ;  this  in  general  —  if  there  bad 
to  trust  to  a  good  cause  as  not  to  use  been  but  two,  besides  mysdf^  of  my 
all  lawful  means  to  maintain  it,  I  have  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it ;  and  the 
thought  of  one  means  more  to  furnish  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was, 
thee  with  for  my  assistance,  than  hitherto  that  the  calling  did  no  ways  acknowledge 
thou  hast  had:  it  is,  that  I  give  thee  them  to  be  a  parliament,  upon  which 
power  to  promise  in  my  name,  to  whom  condition  and  construction  I  did  it,  and 
thou  thinkest  most  fit,  that  I  will  take  no  otherwise,  and  accordingly  it  b  regis> 
away  all  the  penal  laws  against  the  tered  in  the  council  books,  with  the  coun- 
Roman  catholics  in  England  as  soon  as  cil*s  unanimous  approbation."  Id.  p.  4. 
God  shall  enable  me  to  do  it ;  so  as  by  The  one  councillor  who  eoocorred  with 
their  means,  or  in  their  favours,  I  may  the  king  was  secretary  Nicholas.  Supple- 
have  so  powerful  assistance  as  may  deserve  ment  to  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  p.  9Q. 
so  great  a  fevour,  and  enable  me  to  do  it.  f  The  queen  evidently  suqiected  that 
But  if  thou  ask  what  I  call  that  assist-  he  might  be  brought  to  abandon  the 
ance,  I  answer  that  when  thou  knowest  catholics.  King^s  Cabinet  Opened,  p. 
what  may  be  done  for  it,  it  will  be  easily  SO,  31.  And,  if  tear  of  her  did  not 
seen  if  it  deserve  to  be  so  esteemed.  I  prevent  him,  I  make  no  question  that  be 
need  not  tell  thee  what  secrecy  this  bust-  would  have  done  so,  could  be  but  have 
ness  requires ;  yet  this  1  will  say,  that  carried  his  other  points, 
this  is  the  greatest  point  of  confidence  I  ^  Pari.  Hist.  428.  ;  Somers  Tracts,  v. 
can  express  to  thee ;  for  it  is  no  thanks  542.    It  appears  by  several  letters  of  the 
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well  as  lord  Digby,  who  happened  to  be  at  Dublin,  loudly 
exdaimed  against  Glamorgan's  presumption  in  concluding 
such  a  treaty,  and  committed  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  produced  two  commissions  from  the  king, 
secretly  granted  without  any  seal  or  the  knowledge  of  any 
minister,  containing  the  fullest  powers  to  treat  with  the  Irish, 
and  promising  to  fulfil  any  conditions  into  which  he  should 
enter.  The  king,  informed  of  this,  disavowed  Glamorgan  ; 
and  asserted  in  a  letter  to  the  parliament  that  he  had  merely 
a  commission  to  raise  men  for  his  service,  but  no  power  to 
treat  of  any  thing  else,  without  the  privity  of  the  lord  lieu* 
tenant,  much  less  to  capitulate  any  thing  concerning  religion 
or  any  property  belonging  either  to  church  or  laity.*     Gla- 


kiog,  published   among  those  taken  at  ought  to  have  done  so)  to  make  applica* 

Naseby,  that  Oimond  had  power  to  pro*  tion  in  every  quarter  for  assistance  ;  and 

miae  the  Irish  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  began  in  164S  with  sending  a  col.  Coch- 

and  the  use  of  private  chapels,  as  well  as  ran  on  a  secret  mission  to  Denmark,  in 

a  suspension  of  Poyning*s  law.     King's  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  subsidiary  force 

Ckibinet  Opened,  p.  16. 19. ;  Rushw.  Abr.  from  that  kingdom.     There  was  at  least 

▼.  589.   Glamorgan*s  treaty  granted  them  no  danger  to  the  national  independence 

all  the  churches,  with  the  revenues  there-  from  such  allies.     **  We  fear  this  shall 

oC  of  which  they  had  at  any  time  since  undo  the  king  for  ever,  that  no  repentance 

October,  1 641,  been  in  possesnon;  that  shall  ever  obtain  a  pardon  of  this  act,  if 

is,  the  re-establishment  of  their  religion:  it  be  true,  from  his  parliaments."    Baillie, 

they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  ftir-  ii.  185.  Jan.  90.  1646.     The  king's  dis- 

nish  a  very  large  army  to  the  king  in  avowal  had  some  effect;   it  seems  as  if 

£ngland.  even  those  who  were  prejudiced  against 

*   Rnshw.  Abr.  v.  589.  594.     This,  as  him  could  hardly  believe  him  guilty  of 

well  as  some  letters  taken  on  lord  Digby^s  such  an  apostasy,  as  it  appeared  in  their 

rout  at  Sherborne  about  the  same  time,  eyes.    P.  175.     And,  in  fact,  though  the 

noade  a  prodigious  impression.     **  Many  catholics  had  denumded  nothing  unrea- 

good   men  were  sorry  that  the  king's  sonable  either  in  its  own  nature  or  ac- 

actions  agreed  no  better  with  his  words ;  cording  to   the   circumstances   wherein 

that  he  openly  protested  before  God  with  they  stood,  it  threw  a  great  suspicion  on 

horrid  imprecations  that  he  endeavoured  the  king's  attachment  to  his  own  faith, 

nothing  so  much  as  the  preservation  of  when  he  was  seen  to  abandon  altogether, 

the  protestant  religion,  and  rooting  out  as  it   seemed,  the  protestant  cause  in 

of  popery;  yet  in  ^  mean  time,  under-  Ireland,   while    he    was    struggling    so 

hand,  be  promised  to  the  Irish  rebeb  an  tenaciously  for  a  particular  form  of  it 

abrogation  of  the    laws   against    them,  in  Britain.     Nor  was  his  negotiation  less 

which  was  contrary  to  his  late  expressed  impolitic  than  dishonourable.     Without 

promises  in  these  words,  *  I  will  never  depreciating  a  very  brave  and   ii\jured 

abrogate  the  laws  against  the  papista.'  people,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that 

And  again  he  said,  *  I  abhor  to  think  of  an  Irish  army  could  not  have  had  the 

bringing  foreign  soldiers  into  the  king-  remotest  chance  of  success  against  Fairfkx 

dom,'  and  yet  he  solicited  the  duke  of  and  Cromwell ;  the  courage  being  equal 

Lorrain,  the  French,  the  Danes,  and  the  on  our  side,  the  skill  and  discipline  in- 

Tery  Irish,  for  assistance."     May's  Bre-  comparably  superior.   And  it  was  evident 

▼tate  of  Hist,  of  Parliament  in  Maseres*s  that  Charles  could  never  reign  in  £ng- 

Tracts,   i.    61.      Charles  had  certainly  land  but  on  a  protestant  interest. 
never  scrupled  (I   do  not  say  that  he 
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morgan,  however,  was  soon  released,  and  lost  no  portion  of 
the  king's  or  his  family's  favour. 

This  transaction  has  been  the  subject  of  much  historical 
controversy.  The  enemies  of  Charles,  both  in  his  own  and 
later  ages,  have  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  his  indifference  at 
least  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  his  readiness  to  accept 
the  assistance  of  Irish  rebels  on  any  conditions.  His  advo- 
cates for  a  long  time  denied  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's 
commissions.  But  Dr.  Birch  demonstrated  that  they  were 
genuine ;  and,  if  his  dissertation  could  have  left  any  doubts 
later  evidence  might  be  adduced  in  confirmation.*     Hume, 


*  fiirch*8  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  words  I  shall  show  myself  to  be  your 
Kbg  Charles  I.  had  in  the  Transactions  most  assured  constant  friend.  C  R.** 
of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  1747.  Four  These  letters  have  lately  been  repub- 
letters  of  Charles  to  Glamorgan,  now  in  lished  by  Dr.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eng.  x* 
ihe  British  Museum  (Sloane  MSS.  note  B.»  from  Wamer*s  Hist  of  the  Civil 
4161.),  in  Birch*s  handwriting,  but  of  War  in  Ireland.  The  cipher  may  b« 
which  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time  of  found  in  the  Biograpbia  Britannic^ 
that  publication,  decisiTcly  show  the  under  the  article  Balks.  Dr.  L.  en- 
king's  duplicity.  In  the  first,  which  was  deavours  U>  prove  that  Glamorgan  acted 
meant  to  be  seen  by  Digby,  dated  Feb.  all  along  wiUi  Ormond's  privity  ;  and  it 
8.  1646,  he  blames  him  for  having  been  must  be  owned  that  the  expression  in 
drawn  to  consent  to  conditions  much  the  king's  last  letter  about  revenge  and 
beyond  his  instructions.  **  If  you  had  reparation,  which  Dr.  L.  does  not  advert 
advised  with  my  lord-lieutenant,  as  you  to,  has  a  very  odd  appearance, 
promised  roe,  aU  this  had  been  helped  ;**  The  controversy  is,  I  suppose^  com- 
and  telk  him  he  had  commanded  as  pletely  at  an  end;  so  that  it  is  hardly 
much  fiivour  to  be  shown  him  as  might  necessary  to  mention  a  letter  from  Gl»> 
possibly  stand  with  hia  service  and  morgan,  then  marquis  of  Worcester,  to 
safety.  On  Feb.  28.  he  writes,  by  a  pri-  Clarendon,  after  the  Restoration,  whidi 
vate  hand,  sir  John  Winter,  that  he  is  has  every  internal  mark  of  credibility, 
every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in  and  displays  the  king's  unfiumeas.  Clar. 
the  trust  that  he  had  of  him.  In  a  third  State  Pap.  iL  201.,  and  Lingard,  ubi 
letter,  dated  April  5.,  he  says,  in  a  supra.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  trana- 
cipher,  to  which  the  key  is  given,  **  you  action  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Histoiy 
cannot  be  but  confident  of  my  making  of  the  Rebellion.  The  noble  author  was, 
good  all  instructions  and  promises  to  however,  convinced  of  the  genuinoieas  of 
you  and  nuncio.**  The  fourth  letter  is  Glamorgan's  commission,  as  appears  by 
dated  April  6.,  and  is  in  these  words:  a  letter  to  secretary  Nicholaa: — **Imust 
—  ^  Herbert,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  tell  you,  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in 
have  too  much  courage  to  be  dismayed  that  business  of  Ireland,  since  those 
or  discouraged  at  the  usage  like  you  strange  powers  and  instnieti«>ns  gircn  to 
have  had,  so  I  assure  you  that  my  your  fiivourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear 
estimation  of  you  is  nothing  diminished  to  be  so  inexcusable  to  justice,  piety,  and 
by  it,  but  rather  begets  in  me  a  desire  of  prudence.  And  I  fear  there  is  very  much 
revenge,  and  reparation  to  us  both  (for  in  that  transaction  of  Ireland,  both  before 
in  this  I  hold  myself  equally  interested  and  since,  that  you  and  I  were  never 
with  you),  whereupon  not  doubting  of  thought  wise  enough  to  be  advised  with 
your  accustomed  care  and  industry  in  in.  Oh  1  Mr.  Secretary,  those  strata- 
my  service,  I  assure  you  of  the  con-  gems  have  g^ven  me  m<H'e  sad  hours 
tinuance  of  my  favour  and  protection  to  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which 
you,  and  that  in  deeds  more  than  in  have  befidlen  the  king,  and  look  lik^  the 
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in  a  very  artfal  find  very  unfair  statement,  admitting  the  au- 
thentidly  of  these  instruments,  endeavours  to  show  that  they 
were  never  intended  to  give  Glamorgan  any  power  to  treat 
without  Ormond's  approbation.  But  they  are  worded  in  the 
most  unconditional  manner,  without  any  reference  to  Ormond* 
No  common  reader  can  think  them  consistent  with  the  king's 
story.  I  do  not,  however,  impute  to  him  any  intention  of 
ratifying  the  terms  of  Glamorgan's  treaty.  His  want  of 
faith  was  not  to  the  protestant,  but  to  the  catholic  Upon 
weighing  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
purposely  gave  Glamorgan,  a  sanguine  and  injudicious  man, 
whom  he  could  easily  disown,  so  ample  a  commission  as 
might  remove  the  distrust  that  the  Irish  were  likely  to  enter- 
tain of  a  negotiation  wherein  Ormond  should  be  concerned ; 
while  by  a  certain  latitude  in  the  style  of  the  instrument,  and 
by  his  own  letters  to  the  lord  lieutenant  about  Glamorgan's 
errand,  he  left  it  open  to  assert,  in  case  of  necessity,  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  exclude  the  former's  privity  and  sanc- 
tion. Charles  had  unhappily  long  been  in  the  habit  of  per- 
verting his  natural  acuteness  to  the  mean  subterfuges  of 
equivocal  language. 

By  these  discoveries  of  the  king's  insincerity,  and  by  what 
seemed  his  infatuated  obstinacy  in  refusing  terms  of  accom- 
modation, both  nations  became  more  and  more  alienated  from 
him ;  the  one  hardly  restrained  from  casting  him  off,  the 
other  ready  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.*  This  ill  opinion 
of  the  king  forms  one  apology  for  that  action  which  g""\«'^  "p 
has  exposed  the  Scots  nation  to  so  much  reproach — 

effects  of  God*8  anger  towards  us.**     Id.  31.  1646.     **  The  common  word  is,  that 

p.  237.     See  also  a  note  of  Mr.  Laing,  they  will  have  the  king  prisoner.     Pos- 

Hist,  of  Scotland,  ili.  557.,  for  another  sibly  they  may  grant  to  the  prince  to  be 

letter  of  the  king  to  Glamorgan,  from  a  duke  of  Venice.     Tlie  militia  must  be 

Newcastle,  in  July,   1646,  not  less  ex-  absolutely,  for  all  time  to  come,  in  the 

plicit  than  the  foregoing.  power  of  the  parliament  alone,**  &c.  200. 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  of  Dukes  of  Hamil*  On  the  king's  refusal  of  the  propositions 

ton,  284.     Baillie's  letters,   throughout  sent  to  Newcastle,  the  Scots  took  great 

1646,   indicate  his  apprehension  of  the  pains  to  prevent  a  vote  against  him :  226. 

prevalent   spirit,  which   he   dreaded  as  There  was  still,  however,  danger  of  this : 

implacable,  not  only  to  monarchy,  but  to  236.  Oct.  13.,  and  p.  243.    His  intrigues 

presbytery  and  the  Scots  nation.     "  The  with  both  parties,  the  presbyterians  and 

leaders  of  the  people  seem  inclined  to  independents,  were  now  known ;  and  all 

have  no  shadow  of  a  king,  to  have  liberty  sides  seem  to  have  been  ripe  for  deposing 

for  all  religions,  a  lame  Erastian  presby-  him :  245.     These  letters  are  a  curious 

tery,  to  be  so  injurious  to  us  as  to  chase  contrast  to  the  idle  fancies  of  a  speedy 

us  hence  with  the  sword.**    148.    March  and  triumphant  restoration,  which  Cla* 
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their  delivery  of  his  person  to  the  English  parliament.  Per- 
haps if  we  place  ourselves  in  their  situation,  it  will  not  appear 
deserving  of  quite  such  indignant  censure.  It  would  have 
shown  more  generosity  to  have  offered  the  king  an  alternative 
of  retiring  to  Holland ;  and,  from  what  we  now  know,  he 
probably  would  not  have  neglected  the  opportunity.  Bat  the 
consequence  might  have  been  his  solemn  deposition  from  the 
English  throne ;  and,  however  we  may  think  such  banish- 
ment more  honourable  than  the  acceptance  of  degrading 
conditions,  the  Scots,  we  should  remember,  saw  nothing  in 
the  king's  taking  the  covenant,  and  sweeping  away  prelatic 
superstitions,  but  the  buunden  duty  of  a  Christian  sovereign, 
which  only  the  most  perverse  self-will  induced  him  to  set  at 
nought.*  They  had  a  right  also  to  consider  the  interests  of 
his  family,  which  the  threatened  establishmoit  of  a  republic 
in  England  would  defeat.  To  carry  him  back  with  their 
army  into  Scotland,  besides  being  equally  ruinous  to  the 
English  monarchy,  would  have  exposed  their  nation  to  the 
most  serious  dangers.  To  undertake  his  defence  by  arms 
against  England,  as  the  ardent  royalists  desired,  and  doubt- 
less the  determined  republicans  no  less,  would  have  been,  as 
was  proved  afterwards,  a  mad  and  culpable  renewal  of  the 
miseries  of  both  kingdoms.t     He  had  voluntarily  come  to 

rendon  himself,  ts  ivell  as  others  of  lew  jurious  to  his  interests.     If  we  may  be* 

judgment,  seem  to  have  entertained.  Here  Berkley,  who  is  much   confirmed 

*  "  Though  he  should  swear  it,"  says  by  Baillie,  the  presbyterians  had  secretly 
Baillie,  "  no  man  will  believe  that  he  engaged  to  the  Soots  that  the  army  should 
sticks  upon  episcopacy  for  any  con-  be  disbanded,  and  the  king  brought  up  to 
science,"  ii.  205.  And  again  :  "  It  is  pity  London  with  honour  and  safety.  Memoirs 
that  base  hypocrisy,  when  it  is  pellucid,  of  sir  J.  Berkley,  in  Maaeres's  Tracts,  i 
shall  still  be  entertained.  No  oaths  did  358.  Baillie,  iL  857.  This  afibrds  bo 
ever  persuade  me,  that  episcopacy  was  bad  justification  of  the  Soots  for  deliver- 
ever  adhered  to  on  any  conscience,**  224.  ing  him  up. 

This  looks  at  first  like  mere  bigotry.  "  It  is  very  like,*'  says  Baillie,  **  if  hs 
But,  when  we  remember  that  Charles  had  done  any  duly,  though  he  had  never 
had  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  taken  the  covenant,  but  permitted  it  to 
and  was  ready  to  abolish  protestantism  in  have  been  put  in  an  act  of  parliament 
Ireland,  Baillie*s  prejudices  will  appear  in  both  kingdoms,  and  given  so  satis- 
less  unreasonable,  'ilie  king*s  private  lactory  an  answer  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
letters  in  the  Clarendon  Papers  have  positions^  as  easily  he  might,  and  some- 
convinced  roe  of  his  conscientiousness  times  I  know  he  was  willing*  certainly 
about  church  government ;  but  of  this  Scotland  had  been  for  him  as  one  man  ; 
his  contemporaries  could  not  be  aware.  and  the  body  oi  England,  upon  many 

t  Mollis  maintains   that  the  violent  grounds,  was  upon  a  <tispo(ution  to  have 

party  were  very  desirous  that  the  Soots  so  cordially  embraced  him,  that  no  nan, 

should  carry  the  king   with  them,  and  for  his  life,  durst  have  muttered  against 

•that  nothing  could  have  been  more  in-  hia  present  restitution.     But  reoMining 
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their  camp ;  do  faith  was  pledged  to  him  ;  their  very  right 
to  retain  his  person,  though  they  had  argued  for  it  with  the 
English  parliament,  seemed  open  to  much  doubt.  The  cir- 
cumstance, unquestionably,  which  has  always  given  a  charac- 
ter of  apparent  baseness  to  this  transaction,  is  the  payment 
of  400,000/.  made  to  them  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  passed  for  the  price  of  the  king's  person.  This  sum  was 
part  of  a  larger  demand  on  the  score  of  arrears  of  pay,  and 
had  been  agreed  upon  long  before  we  have  any  proof  or  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  a  stipulation  to  deliver  up  the  king.* 
That  the  parliament  would  never  have  actually  paid  it  in  case 
of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  there  can  be,  I 
presume,  no  kind  of  doubt ;  and  of  this  the  Scots  must  have 
been  fully  aware.  But  whether  there  were  any  such  secret 
bargain  as  had  been  supposed^  or  whether  they  would  have 
delivered  him  up  if  there  had  been  no  pecuniary  expect- 
ation in  the  case,  is  what  I  cannot  perceive  sufficient 
grounds  to  pronounce  with  confidence ;  though  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  the  affirmative  of  the  latter  question. 
And  It  is  deserving  of  particular  observation,  that  the 
party  in  the  house  of  commons  which  sought  most  earnestly 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  all 
the  votes  for  payment  of  money  to  the  Scots,  was  that 
which  had  no  further  aim  than  an  accommodation  with 
him,  and  a  settlement  of  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
Its  fundamental  laws,  though  doubtless  on  terms  very  de- 
rogatory to  his  prerogative ;  while  those  who  opposed  each 
part  of  the  negotiation  were  the  zealous  enemies  of  the  king, 

what  he  was  in  all  his  maxims,  a  full  they  resolved  hy  all  means  to  cross  that 

Canterburian,  both  in  matters  of  religion  design.**     P.  253. 

and  state,  be  still  inclined  to  a  new  war;         *  The  votes  for  payment  of  the  sum 

and  for  that  end  resolved  to  go  to  Scot-  of  400,0002.  to  the  Scots  are  on  Aug.  21. 

land.     Some  great  men  there  pressed  the  27.  and  Sept.   1 .  ;    though   it   was   not 

equity  of  Scotland's  protecting  of  him  fully  agreed  between  the  two  nations  till 

on  any   terms.     This  untimeous   excess  Dec.   8.       Whitelock,  220.   229.       But 

of  friendship  has   ruined   that  unhappy  Whitelock   dates  the  commencement  of 

prince;  for  the  better  party  finding  the  the  understanding  as  to  the  delivery  of 

conclusion  of  the  king*s  coming  to  Scot-  the  king  about  Dee.  24.  (p.  231.).     See 

land,  and  thereby  their  own  present  ruin,  Commons*    Journals  ;    Baillie,    ii.   246. 

and  the  ruin   of  the   whole  cause,  the  253.  ;    Burnet's   Memoirs  of  Hamilton, 

making     the     malignants     masters     of  293,  &c. ;     Laing,  iii.    362.  ;    and    Mr. 

church  and  state,  the  drawing  the  whole  Godwin's  History  of  the  Commonwealth, 

force  of  England  upon  Scotland  for  their  ii.  258.,  a  work   in  which  great  atten- 

perjurious   violation   of  their   covenant,  tion  has  been  pud  to  the  order  of  time. 

B  B  4 
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and,   m  some   instances   at  least,  of  the  monarchy*     Tlie 
Journals  bear  witness  to  this.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  king's 
Growth  of  accepting  the  propositions  of  Newcastle,  his  chance 
^ndenuuid  ^^  rcstoration  upon  any  terms  was  now  in  all  ap- 
repubiicn..  pearaucc  very  slender.  He  had  to  encounter  ene- 
mies more  dangerous  and  implacable  than  the  presbyterians. 
That  faction,  which  from  small  and  insensible  beginnings  had 
acquired  continued  strength,  through  ambition  in  a  few, 
through  fanaticism  in  many,  through  a  despair  in  some  of 
reconciling  the  pretensions  of  royalty  with  those  of  the 
people,  was  now  rapidly  ascending  to  superiority.  Though 
still  weak  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  had  spread  pro- 
digiously in  the  army,  especially  since  its  new-modelling  at 
the  time  of  the  self-denying  ordinance.t  The  presbyterians 
saw  with  dismay  the  growth  of  their  own  and  die  con- 
stitution's enemies.  But  the  royalists,  who  had  less  to  fear 
from  confusion  than  from  any  settlement  that  the  commons 
would  be  brought  to  make,  rejoiced  in  the  increasing  dis- 
union ;  and  fondly  believed,  like  their  master,  that  one  or 
other  party  must  seek  assistance  at  their  hands,  t 

The  independent  party  comprehended,  besides  the  mem- 


*  Journals,  Aug.  and  Sept     Godwin,  who  love  new  ways  put  themselves  under 

ubi  supra.     Baillie,  ii.  passim.  his  command**  (60.). 

f  Baillie,  who,  in  Jan.  1 644,  speaks  of  ^  The  independent  party,  or  at  least 
the  independents  as  rather  troublesome  some  of  its  most  eminent  members,  as 
than  formidable,  and  even  says,  "  No  lord  Say  and  Mr.  St.  John,  were  in  a  se- 
man,  I  know,  in  either  of  the  bouses  of  eret  correspondence  with  Oxford,  through 
any  note,  is  for  them"  (437.);  and  that  thie  medium  of  lord  Sarille,  in  the  q>ring 
**lord  Say's  power  and  reputation  is  of  1645,  if  we  believe  HoUis,  who  asserts 
none  at  all ;  **  admits,  in  a  few  months,  the  that  he  had  seen  their  letters,  asking 
alarming  increase  of  independency  and  offices  for  themselves.  Mem.  of  Hollis, 
sectarianism  in  the  earl  of  Manchester's  sect.  AS.  Baillie  refers  this  to  an  earlier 
army  ;  more  than  two  parts  in  three  of  period,  the  beginning  of  1644  (i.  487.); 
the  officers  and  soldiers  being  with  them,  and  I  conceive  that  Hollis  has  been  in- 
and  those  the  most  resolute  and  conii-  correct  as  to  the  date.  The  kin^  how- 
dent  ;  though  they  had  no  considerable  ever,  was  certainly  playing  a  game  with 
force,  either  in  Essex's  or  Waller's  army,  them  in  the  beginning  of  1646,  as  well  as 
nor  in  the  assembly  of  divines  or  the  par-  with  the  presbyterians,  so  as  to  give  both 
liament  (iL  5.  1 9, 20. ).  This  was  owing  parties  an  opinion  of  his  insincerity, 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  inBuence,  at  that  Clarendon  State  Papers,  314.  ;  and  see 
period,  of  Cromwell  over  Manchester,  two  r^narkable  letters  written  hj  his 
**  The  man,"  he  says,  "  is  a  very  wise  and  order  to  sir  Henry  Vane,  2S6.,  urging  an 
active  head,  universally  well  beloved,  union,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  prea- 
as  religious  and  stout ;  being  a  known  byterian  government, 
independent,  and   most   of  the  soldiers 
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bers  of  that  religious  denomination*,  a  countless  brood  of 
fanatical  sectaries,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  presby-  opposition  to 
terianism,  and  fed  with  the  stimulating  aliment  she  HM^Ve^^' 
furnished,  till  their  intoxicated  fancies  could  neither  °^®°'' 
be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  her  creed  nor  those  of  her 
disGiplinct  The  presbyterian  zealots  were  systematically 
intolerant.  A  common  cause  made  toleration  the  doctrine  of 
the  sectaries.  About  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  to  call  together  an  assembly  of  _ 

,.    .  *    .  Ill  1-  .  1  •     •  Toleration. 

divines,  nominated  by  the  parhament,  and  consisting 
not  only  of  clergymen,  but,  according  to  the  presbyterian 
usage,  of  lay  members,  peers  as  well  as  commoners,  by 
whose  advice  a  general  reformation  of  the  church  was  to  be 
planned,  t  These  were  chiefly  presbyterian  ;  though  a  small 
minority  of  independents,  and  a  few  moderate  episcopalians, 
headed  by  Selden§,  gave  them  much  trouble.     The  general 


*  The  principles  of  the  iDdependents  general  fiist,  Feb.  1647,  to  beseech  God 
are  set  forth  candidly,  and  even  fiivour-  to  stop  the  growth  of  heresy  and  bias- 
ably,  by  Collier,  829. ;  as  well  as  by  pbemy :  Whitelock,  S36. :  a  presbyterian 
Heal,  u.  98.  For  those  who  are  not  artifice  to  alarm  the  nation, 
much  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  dis-  f  Pari.  Hist.  iL  1479.  They  did  not 
tinctioos,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  meet  till  July  1.  I64S.  Rush.  Abr.  ▼. 
the  two  essential  characteristics  of  this  123.  Neal,  42.  Collier,  823.  Though 
sect,  by  which  they  differed  from  the  this  assembly  showed  abundance  of  bi* 
presbyterians.  The  first  was,  that  all  gotry  and  narrowness,  they  were  by  no 
churches  or  separate  congregations  were  means  so  contemptible  as  Clarendon  re- 
absolutely  independent  of  each  other  as  presents  them,  iL  423.  ;  and  perhaps 
to  jurisdiction  or  discipline ;  whence  they  equal  in  learning,  good  sense,  and  other 
r^ected  all  synods  and  representative  as-  merits,  to  any  lower  house  of  convocation 
semblies  as  possessing  authority ;  though  that  ever  made  a  figure  in  England, 
they  generally  admitted,  to  a  very  limited  §  Whitelock,  71.  Neal,  103.  Selden, 
degree,  the  ailianoe  of  churches  for  mu-  who  owed  no  gratitude  to  the  episcopal 
tual  counsel  and  support.  Their  second  church,  was  from  the  beginning  of  its 
characteristic  was  the  denial  of  spiritual  dangers  a  steady  and  active  friend,  dis- 
powers  communicated  in  ordination  by  playing,  whatever  may  have  been  said  of 
apostolical  succession ;  deeming  the  call  his  timidity,  iuU  as  much  courage  as 
of  a  congregation  a  suflScient  warrant  for  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry.  See  Orrae*s  studious  man  advanced  in  years.  Baillie, 
Life  of  Owen,  for  a  clear  view  and  able  in  1641,  calls  him  "the  avowed  proctor  of 
defence  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the  bishops,**  i.  245. ;  and,  when  provoked 
this  party.  I  must  add,  that  Neal  seems  by  his  Erastian  opposition  in  1 646,  pre- 
to  have  proved  that  the  independents,  as  sumes  to  talk  of  his  **  insolent  absurdity,** 
a  body,  were  not  systematically  adverse  ii.  96.  Selden  sat  in  the  assembly  of 
to  monarchy.  divines ;  and  by  his  great  knowledge  of 

f  Edwards's  Gangrana,  a  noted  book  the  ancient  languages  and  of  ecclesiastical 

in  that  age,  enumerates  one  hundred  and  antiquities,  as  well  as  by  his  sound  logic 

seventy -six  heresies,  which  however  are  and  calm  clear  judgment,  obtained  an 

reduced  by  him  to  sixteen  heads ;   and  undeniable  superiority,  which  he  took  no 

these  seem  capable  of  further  consolida-  pains  to  concod. 
lion.     Neal,  249.     The  house  ordered  a 
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Imposition  of  the  covenant,  and  the  substitotion  of  the  di- 
rectory for  the  common  prayer,  (which  was  forbidden  to  be 
used  even  in  any  private  family,  by  an  ordinance  of  August, 
1645,)  seemed  to  assure  the  triumph  of  presbyterianism ; 
which  became  complete,  in  point  of  law,  by  an  ordinance  of 
February,  1646,  establishing  for  three  years  the  Scots  model 
of  classes,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  throughout  Eng- 
land.* But  in  this  very  ordinance  there  was  a  reservation 
which  wounded  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  that  party.  Their 
favourite  tenet  had  always  been  the  independency  of  the 
church.  They  had  rejected,  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  the 
catholics  themselves,  the  royal  supremacy,  so  far  as  it  con- 
trolled the  exercise  of  spiritual  discipline.  But  the  house  of 
commons  were  inclined  to  part  with  no  portion  of  that 
prerogative  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  crown.  Besides 
the  independents,  who  were  still  weak,  a  party  called  Era- 
stianst,  and  chiefly  composed  of  the  common  lawyers,  under 

•  Scobell.     Rush.  Abr.  ▼.  576.    ParL  The  Helvetic  diTines,  Gnalter  and  Bul-> 

Hist,  ill  444.     Neal,  199.     llie  latter  linger,  strongly  concurred   in  this  with 

says,  this  did  not  pass  the  lords  till  June  6.  Erastua :  **  Contendirous  dtsciplinam  csae 

But  this  is  not  so.  Whitelock  very  rightly  debere  in  ecclesia,  sed  satis  esse,  si  ca 

opposed  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  administretur  a  magtstratu."     Srastus* 

ootAmon  prayer,  and  of  the  silencing  epis-  de  Ezcommunicatione,  p.  350.  ;  and  a 

copal  ministers,  as  contrary  to  the  prin-  still  stronger  passage  in  p.  379.     And  it 

ciple  of  liberty  of  conscience  arowed  by  is  said  that  archbishop  Wbitgift  caused 

the  parliament,  and  like  what  had  been  Eraatus's  book  to  be  printed  at  bis  owd 

complained  of  in  the  bishops:  22$.  239.  expense.     See  one  of  Warburton's  notes 

281.     But,  in  Sept  1647,  it  was  Toted  on  Neal.     Calvin,  and  the  whole  of  bis 

that  the  indulgence  in  favour  of  tender  school,  held,  as  is  well  known,  a  very 

consciences  should  not  extend  to  tolerate  oppoaite  tenet     See   £rasti   Theses  de 

the  common  prayer.     Id.  274.  Eicommunicatione,  4to.  1579. 

-(-  The    Erastians   were    named  from         The  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 

Erastus,  a  German  physician  in  the  six*  land   is  nearly  Erastian  in  theory,  and 

teenth   century.     The  denomination   is  almost  wholly  so  in  practice.    Every  sen* 

often  used  in  the  present  age  ignorantly,  tence  of  the  spiritual  judge  is  liable  to 

and  therefore  indefinitely  ;  but  I  appre-  be  reversed  by  a  civil  tribunal,  the  court 

hend  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  of  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  su- 

his  followers  was  this  :  — That  in  a  com-  premaey  over  all  causes.      And,  practi* 

monwealth   where  the  magistrate   pro-  cally,  what  is  called  church  discipline,  or 

fesses  Christianity,  it  is  not  convenient  the  censures  of  ecclesiastical   govemon 

that  offences  against  religion  and  morality  for  offences,  has  gone  so  much  into  dis* 

should  be  punished  by  the  censures  of  the  use,  and  what  remains  is  so  contemptible, 

church,  especially  by  excommunication,  that  I  believe  no  one,  except  those  who 

Probably  he  may  have  gone  farther,  as  derive  a  little  profit  from  it,  would  regret 

Selden  seems  to  have  done  (Neal,  194.),  its  abolition. 

and  denied  the  right  of  exclusion  from         **  The  most  part  of  the  house  of  eom- 

church  communion,  even  without  refer-  mons,*'  says  Baillie,  ii.  149.,  "especially 

ence  to  the  temporal   power ;  *  but  the  the  lawyers,  whereof  there  are  many,  and 

limited  proposition  was  of  course  sufll*  divers  of  them  very  able  men,  are  either 

cicnt  to  raise  the  practical  controversy,  half  or  whole   Erastians,  believing  no 
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the  guidance  of  Selden,  the  sworn  foe  of  every  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  withstood  the  assembly's  pretensions  with  success. 
They  negatived  a  declaration  of  the  divine  right  of  presby- 
terian  government.  They  voted  a  petition  from  the  assembly, 
complaining  of  a  recent  ordinance  as  an  encroachment  on 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  pres- 
byterian  tribunals  were  made  subject  to  the  appellant  control 
of  parliament,  as  those  of  the  Anglican  church  had  been  to 
that  of  the  crown.  The  cases  wherein  spiritual  censures 
could  be  pronounced,  or  the  sacrament  denied,  instead  of 
being  left  to  the  clergy,  were  defined  by  law.*  Whether 
from  dissatisfaction  on  this  account,  or  some  other  reason, 
the  presbyterian  discipline  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
except  to  a  certain  extent  in  London  and  in  Lancashire. 
But  the  beneficed  clergy  throughout  England,  till  the  return 
of  Charles  IL,  were  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  of  that 
denomination.t 

This  party  was  still  so  far  predominant,  having  the  strong 
support  of  the  city  of  London  and  its  corporation  t,  with 

church  govenunent  to  be  of  divine  righti  of  the  independent  sect  in  benefices,  some 

but  all  to  be  a  human  constitution,  de-  of  whom   probably  had   never  received 

pending  on  the  will  of  the  magistrate."  ordination.      **  Both  baptists  and   inde- 

**  The  pope  and  king,"  he  says  in  another  pendents,**  says    a   very    well    informed 

place,   196.,  "were  never  more  earnest  writer  of  the  latter  denomination,  "were 

for  the  headship  of  the  church  than  the  in  the  practice  of  accepting  the  livings, 

plurality  of  this  parliament.**     See  also  that  is,  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 

p.  183. ;  and  Whiteiock,  169.  They  did  not,  however,  view  themselves 

*  Pari.  Hist.  459.  et  alibi.     Rushw.  as  parish   ministers,  and  bound  to   ad* 

Abr.  V.  578.  et  alibi.      Whiteiock,  1 65,  minister  all  the  ordinances  of  religion  to 

169.  173.  176.  et  post.     Baillie*8  Letters,  the  parish  population.     They    occupied 

passim.   Neal,  23,  &c.  1 94.  et  post.    Col-  the  parochial    edifices,   and   received   a 

lier,   841.      The  assembly  attempted  to  portion  of  the  tithes  for  their  mainte* 

sustain  their  own  cause  by  counter  votes ;  nance ;  but  in  a1!  other  respects  acted  ac- 

and,  the  minority  of  independents  and  cording  to  their  own  principles.**  Orme*9 

Erastians  having  withdrawn,  it  was  car-  Life   of  Owen,  136.       This  he  thinks 

ried,  with  the  single  dissent  of  Lightfoot,  would  have  produced  very  serious  evils, 

that  Christ  had  established  a  government  if  not  happily  checked  by  the  Restora^ 

in   his   church  independent  of  the  civil  tion.     **  During  the  Commonwealth,"  he 

magistrate.     Neal,  223.  observes  afterwards,  245.,  "no  system  of 

f  Neal,  223.     Warburton  says,  in  his  church  government  can  be  considered  aa 

note  on  this  passage,  that  **  the  presby-  having  been  properly  or  fully  established, 

terian  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  The  presby  terians,   if  any,  enjoyed  thia 

established  religion  during  the  time  of  distinction.** 

the  commonwealth."      But,  as  coercive        \  The  city  began  to  petition  for  the 

discipline  and  synodical  government  are  establishment  of  presbytery,  and  against 

no   small   intents  and   purposes  of  that  toleration  of  sectaries,  early   in    1646; 

religion,   this  assertion    requires  to  be  and  not  long  after  came  to  assume  what 

modified,  as  it  has  been  in  my  text.     Be-  seemed  to  the  commons  too  dictatorial  ■ 

aides  which,  there  were  many  ministers  tone.    Thia  gave  much  offence,  and  con<» 
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almost  all  the  peers  who  remained  in  their  house,  that  the 
independents  and  other  sectaries  neither  opposed  this  or- 
dinance for  its  temporary  establishment,  nor  sought  any  thing 
farther  than  a  toleration  for  their  own  worship.  The  ques- 
tion, as  Neal  well  observes,  was  not  between  presbytery  and 
independency,  but  between  presbytery  with  a  toleration,  and 
without  one.*     Not  merely  from  their  own  exclusive  bigotry, 

tributed  to  drive  some  members  into  the  Matthew  Hammond  in  1579,  Thomas 
opposite  fiustion.  Neal,  193.  821.  S41.  Lewis  in  1583,  and  Francis  Ketin  1588; 
Whitelock,  207.  240.  all  burned  by  Scambler,  bishop  of  Nor- 
*  Vol.  ii.  268.  See  also  207.  and  wich.  It  was  also  in6icted  on  Bartho- 
other  places.  This  is  a  remark  that  lomew  Legat  and  £dward  Wigbtmany 
requires  attention;  many  are  apt  to  under  James,  in  1614 ;  the  first  burned 
misunderstand  the  question.  **  For  this  by  King,  bishop  of  London,  the  second 
point  (toleration)  both  they  and  we  con-  by  Neyle  of  Lichfield.  A  third,  by 
tend,"  says  Baillie,  **  tanquam  pro  aris  birth  a  Spaniard,  incurred  the  same  pe- 
et  focis,**  ii.  1 75.  **  Not  only  they  praise  nalty  ;  but  the  compassion  of  the  people 
your  magistrate,'*  (writing  to  a  Mr.  showed  itself  so  strongly  at  Legat*b  exe- 
Spang  in  Holland,)  "who  for  policy  gives  cution,  that  James  thought  it  expedient 
some  secret  tolerance  to  divers  religions,  not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  efiecL 
wherein,  as  I  conceive,  your  divines  preach  Such  is  the  venomous  and  demoralixing 
against  them  as  great  sinners,  but  avow  spirit  of  bigotry,  that  Fuller,  a  writer 
that  by  God*s  command  the  magistrate  remarkable  for  good  nature  and  gentle- 
is  discharged  to  put  the  least  discourtesy  ness,  expresses  his  indignation  at  the 
on  any  man,  Jew,  Turk,  Papist,  Socinian,  pity  which  was  manifested  by  the  spec- 
or  whatever,  for  his  religion,**  18.  See  tators  of  Legat*s  suflerings.  Church 
also  61.,  and  many  other  passages.  **  The  Hist,  part  iL  p.  62.  In  the  present  ease 
army**  (says  Hugh  Peters,  in  a  tract  of  Paul  Best,  the  old  sentence  of  fire  was 
entitled  A  Word  for  the  Army,  and  Two  not  suggested  by  any  one ;  but  an  or- 
Words  to  the  People,  1647,)  *<  never  dinance  was  brought  in,  Jan.  1646,  to 
hindered  the  state  from  a  state  religion,  punish  him  with  death.  Whitelock,  190. 
having  only  wished  to  enjoy  now  what  Best  made,  at  length,  such  an  explana- 
the  puritans  begged  under  the  prelates  ;  tion  as  was  accepted;  Neal, 214. ;  but  an 
when  we  desire  more,  blame  us,  and  ordinance  to  suppress  blasphemies  and 
shame  us.**  In  another,  entitled  Vox  heresies  as  capital  offences  was  brought 
Militaris,  the  author  says:  "We  did  in.  Commons*  Journals,  April,  1646. 
never  engage  against  this  platform,  nor  The  independents  gaining  strength,  this 
for  that  platform,  nor  ever  will,  except  was  long  delayed  ;  but  the  ordinance 
better  informed;  and,  therefore,  if  the  passed  both  houses  May  2. 1648.  Id. 
state  establisheth  presbytery,  we  shall  303.  Neal,  338.,  justly  observes,  that  it 
never  oppose  it.**  shows  the  governing  presbyterians  would 
The  question  of  toleration,  in  its  most  have  made  a  terrible  use  of  their  power, 
important  shape,  was  brought  at  this  had  they  been  supported  by  the  sword  of 
time  before  parliament,  on  occasion  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  denial  of  the 
one  Paul  Best  who  had  written  against  trinity,  incarnation,  atonement,  or  in- 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  According  to  sptration  of  any  book  of  the  Old  or  New 
the  common  law,  heretics,  on  being  ad-  Testament,  was  made  felony.  Lesser 
judged  by  the  spiritual  court,  were  de-  offences,  such  as  anabaptism,  or  denying 
livered  over  to  be  burned  under  the  writ  the  lawfulness  of  presbyterian  govern- 
de  haeretico  oomburendo.  Hiis  punish-  ment,  were  punishable  by  imprisonmeot 
ment  had  been  inflicted  five  times  under  till  the  party  should  recant.  It  was 
Elizabeth;  on  Wielmacker  and  Ter  Wort,  much  opposed,  especially  by  Whitelock. 
two  Dutch  anabaptists,  who,  like  many  of  The  writ  de  h«retico  comburendo,  as  is 
that  sect,  entertained  Arian  tenets,  and  weU  known,  was  taken  away  by  act  of 
were  burned  in  Smithfield  in  1575;  on  parliament  in  1677. 
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but  from  a  political  alarm  by  no  means  ungroanded,  the 
presbyterians  stood  firmly  against  all  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  in  this  again  they  could  not  influence  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  suppress  the  sectaries,  though  no  open  declaration  in 
favour  of  indulgence  was  as  yet  made.  It  is  still  the  boast 
of  the  independents  that  they  first  brought  forward  the  great 
principles  of  religious  toleration  (I  mean  as  distinguished 
from  maxims  of  political  expediency)  which  had  been  confined 
to  a  few  philosophical  minds ;  to  sir  Thomas  More,  in  those 
days  of  his  better  judgment  when  he  planned  his  republic  of 
Utopia,  to  Thuanus,  or  L'Hospital.  Such  principles  are 
indeed  naturally  congenial  to  the  persecuted ;  and  it  is  by  the 
alternate  oppression  of  so  many  different  sects,  that  they  have 
now  obtained  their  universal  reception.  But  the  independents 
also  assert  that  they  first  maintained  them  while  in  power ;  a 
far  higher  praise,  which  however  can  only  be  allowed  them 
by  comparison.  Without  invidiously  glancing  at  their  early 
conduct  in  New  England*,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
continuance  of  the  penal  laws  against  catholics,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  episcopalian  worship,  and  the  punishment  of 
one  or  two  anti-trinitarians  under  Cromwell,  are  proofs  that 
the  tolerant  principle  had  not  yet  acquired  perfect  vigour.  If 
the  independent  sectaries  were  its  earliest  advocates,  it  was 
the  Anglican  writers,  the  school  of  Chillingworth,  Hales, 
Taylor,  Locke,  and  Hoadley,  that  rendered  it  victorious.t 

*  **  In  all  New  England,  no  liberty  of  church  scheme  is  advene  to  it,  for  manifold 
living  for  a  preabyterian.  Whoever  there,  reasons  which  the  reader  will  discover. 
were  they  angels  for  life  and  doctrine,  f  Though  the  writings  of  Chilling- 
will  essay  to  set  up  a  different  way  from  worth  and  Hales  are  not  directly  in  be- 
them  [the  independents],  shall  be  sure  of  half  of  toleration,  no  one  could  relish  them 
present  banishment.*'  ^aillie,  ii.  4.  also  without  imbibing  its  spirit  in  the  fullest 
17.  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  late  writer  measure.  The  great  work  of  Jeremy 
of  that  country  (Dwight's  Travels  in  New  Taylor,  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
England)  attempt  to  extenuate  at  least  was  publuhed  in  1647  ;  and,  if  we  except 
the  intolerance  of  the  independents  tc^  a  few  concessions  to  the  temper  of  the 
wards  the  quakers,  who  came  to  settle  times,  which  are  not  reconcilable  to  its 
there ;  and  which,  we  see,  extended  also  general  principles,  has  left  little  for  those 
to  the  presbyterians.  But  Mr.  Orme,  who  followed  him.  Mr.  Orme  admits 
with  more  judgment,  observes  that  the  that  the  remonstrants  of  Holland  main« 
New  England  congregations  did  not  suffi-  tained  the  principles  of  toleration  very 
ciently  adhere  to  the  principle  of  inde-  early  (p.  50.);  but  refers  to  a  tract  by 
pendency,  and  acted  too  much  as  a  body ;  Leonard  Busher,  an  independent,  in  1 61 4, 
to  which  he  ascribes  their  persecution  of  as  "  containing  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  quakers  and  others.  Life  of  Owen,  p.  scriptural  views  of  religious  liberty'*  (p. 
335.  It  is  certain  that  the  congregational  99.).  He  quotes  other  writings  of  the 
scheme  leads  to  toleration,  as  £e  national  same  sect  under  Charles  1. 
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The  king,  as  I  have  said,  and  his  party  cherished  too 
sanguine  hopes  from  the  disunion  of  their  opponents.* 
Though  warned  of  it  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  at 
Uxbridge,  though  in  fact  it  was  quite  notorious  and  undis* 
guised,  they  seem  never  to  have  comprehended  that  many 
active  spirits  looked  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 
The  king  in  particular  was  haunted  by  a  prejudice,  natural  to 
his  obstinate  and  undisceming  mind,  that  he  was  necessary 
to  the  settlement  of  the  nation  ;  so  that,  if  he  remained  firm, 
the  whole  parliament  and  army  must  be  at  his  feet.  Yet 
during  the  negotiations  at  Newcastle  there  was  daily  an  im- 
minent danger  that  the  majority  of  parliament,  irritated  by  his 
delays,  would  come  to  some  vote  excluding  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Scots  presbyterians,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  their  behaviour,  were  sincerely  attached,  if  not  by  loyal 
affection,  yet  by  national  pride,  to  the  blood  of  their  ancient 
kings.  They  thought  and  spoke  of  Charles  as  of  a  head- 
strong child,  to  be  restrained  and  chastised,  but  never  cast 
off.f  But  in  England  he  had  absolutely  no  friends  among 
the  prevailing  party;  many  there  were  who  thought  mo- 
narchy best  for  the  nation,  but  none  who  cared  for  the  king. 


*  Several  proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  letters  give  no  proof  of  it.     Take  the 

Clarendon  State  Papers.     A   letter,   in  following  specimens: — <* Mr.  Maxwell  of 

particular,  from  Colepepper  to  Digby»  in  Ross  has  printed  at  Oxford  so  desperately 

Sept  1645,  is  so  extravagantly  sanguine,  malicious  an  invective  against  our  asaem* 

considering  the  posture  of   the   king*s  blies  and  presbyteries,  that,  howerer  I 

affairs  at  that  time,  that,  if  it  was  per-  could  hardly  consent  to  the  hanging  of 

fectly  sincere,  Colepepper  must  have  been  Canterbury  or  of  any  Jesuit,  yet  I  could 

a  man  of  less  ability  than  has  generally  give  my  sentence  freely  against  that  un- 

been  supposed.     Vol.  ii.  p.  188.     Neid  happy   man's   life."  ii.  99.      **  God  has 

has  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  king*s  struck  Coleman  with  death  ;  he  fell  in  an 

mistake    in   supposing  that    any   party  ague,  and  after  three  or  four  days  ex- 

which  he  did  not  join  must  in  the  end  pired.     It  is  not  good  to  stand  in  Christ*s 

be  ruined:  p.  268.     He  had  not  lost  this  way.**     P.  199. 

strange  confidence  after  his  very  life  had         Baillie's  judgment  of  men   was  not 

become   desperate ;   and  told   sir  John  more  conspicuous  than  his  moderation. 

Bo  wring,  when  he  advised  him  not  to  "  Vane  and  Cromwell  are  of  horrible  hot 

spin  out  the  time  at  the  treaty  of  New-  ikncies  to  put  all  in  confusion,  but  not  of 

port,  that  **  any  interests  would  be  glad  any  deep  reach.    St.  John  and  Pierpoint 

to  come  in  with  him.**     See  Bowring's  are  more  stayed,  but  not  great  heads.* 

Memoirs  in  Halifax's  Miscellanies,  ISS.  P.  358.     The  drift  of  all  his  letters  is, 

t  Baillie's  letters  are  ftill  of  this  feeU  that  every   man   who   resisted   the   jus 

tng,  and  must  be  reckoned  fiiir  evidence,  dirinum  of  presbytery  was  knave  or  fool, 

since  no  man  could  be  more  bigoted  to  if  not  both,     lliey   are  however  emi- 

presbytery,  or  more  bitter   against  the  nently   serviceable    as    historical    docu* 

royalist  party.     I  have  somewhere  seen  ments. 
BaiUie  praised  for  his  mildness.     His 
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This  schiBm  nevertheless  between  the  parliament  and  the 
army  was  at  least  in  appearance  very  desirable  for  Charles, 
and  seemed  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  which  a  discreet 
prince  might  improve  to  great  advantage,  though  it  unfor- 
tunately deluded  him  with  chimerical  expectations.*  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  which  the  useless  obstinacy  of  the 
royalists  had  protracted  till  the  beginning  of  l647t,  the  com- 
mons began  to  take  measures  for  breaking  the  force  of  their 
remaining  enemy.  They  resolved  to  disband  a  part  of  the 
army,  and  to  send  the  rest  into  Ireland,  t  They  formed 
schemes  for  getting  rid  of  Cromwell,  and  even  made  some 
demur  about  continuing  Fairfax  in  command.  §     But  in  all 


*  **  Now  for  my  own  particular  reso-  some  barm ;  inasmuch  as  they  impeded 

lution,"  he  says  in  a  letter   to  Digby,  the  efforts  made  in  parliament  to  disband 

March  26.  1646,  **  it  is  this.     I  am  en-  the  array.     Several  votes  of  the  commons 

deavouring  to  get  to  London,  so  that  the  show  this;  see  the  Journals  of  12th  May 

conditions  may  be  such  as  a  gentleman  and  31st  July,  1646. 
may  own,  and  that  the  rebels  may  ac-         ^  The  resolution  to  disband  Fairfax's 

knowledge  me  king ;  being  not  without  regiment   next   Tuesday  at   Chelmsford 

hope  that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw  pused  16th  May,  1647,  by  136  to  115; 

either  the  presbyterians  or  independents  Algernon  Sidney  being  a  teller  of  the 

to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  the  one  noes.      Commons*  Journals.      In  these 

or  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  really  king  votes  the  house,  that  is,  the  presbyteiian 

again.**   Carte's  Ormond,  iii.  452. ;  quoted  majority,   acted  with    extreme    impru- 

by  Mr.  Brodie,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  dence ;  not  having  provided  for  the  pay- 

Ibr  the  passage.  I  have  mentioned  already  roent  of  the  army's  arrears  at  the  time  they 

his  overture  about  this  time  to  sir  Henry  were  thus  disbanding  them.     Whitelock 

Vane  through  Ashburnham.  advised  Hollis  and  his  party  not  to  press 

f  Clarendon,  followed  by  Hume  and  the  disbanding;   and  on  finding  them 

several  others,  appears  to  say  that  Raglan  obstinate,  drew  off,  as  he  tells  us,  from 

castle  in  Monmouthshire,  defended  by  the  that    connexion,    and    came    nearer    to 

marquis  of  Worcester,  was  the  last  that  Cromwell.     P.  248.     This,  however,  he 

surrendered ;    namely,  in  August,  1646.  had  begun  to  do  rather  earlier.     Inde- 

I   use  the  expression  appeart  to  say^  be-  pendently  of  the  danger  of  disgusting  the 

eause  the  last  edition,  which  exhibits  his  army,  it  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as  it 

real  text,  shows  that  he  paid  this  com-  was  disbanded,  the  royalists  would  have 

pliment  to  Pendennis  castle  in  Cornwall,  been  up  in  arms.      For  the  growth  of 

and  that  his  original  editors  ( I  suppose  this  discontent,  day  by  day,  peruse  White- 

to  do  honour  to  a  noble  family)  foisted  in  lock's  journals  for  March  and  the  three 

the  name  of  Raglan.     It  is  true  however  following  months,  as  well  as  the  Parlia- 

of  neither.    The  North  Welsh  castles  held  mentary  History. 

out  considerably  longer;  that  of  Harlech         §  It  was  only  carried  by  159  to  147, 

was  not  taken  till  April,  1647,  which  put  March  5.  1647,  that  the  forces  should  be 

an  end  to  the  war.     Whitelock.  commanded  by  Fairfax.    But  on  the  8  th 

Clarendon,  still  more  unyielding  than  the  house  voted,  without  a  division,  that 

bis  master,  extols  the  long  resistance  of  no  officer  under  him  should  be  above  the 

his  party,  and  says  that  those  who  sur-  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  that  no  member  of 

rendered  at  the  first  summons  obtained  the  house  should  have  any  command  in 

no  better  terms  than  they  who  made  the  the  army.     It  is  easy  to  see  at  whom  this 

stoutest  defence ;  as  if  that  were  a  suffi-  was  levelled.    Commons'  Journals.   They 

cient  justification  for  prolonging  a  civil  TOted  at  the  same  time  that  the  officers 

war.   In  fact,  however,  they  did  the  king  should  all  take  the  covenant,  which  had 
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measures  that  exact  promptitude  and  energy,  treachery  and 
timidity  are  apt  to  enfeeble  the  resolutions  of  a  popular  as- 
sembly.   Their  demonstrations  of  enmity  were  how- 

the  kto '  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  alarmmg  to  the  army,  who  knew  themselves 
disliked  by  the  people,  and  dependent  for  their  pay 
on  the  parliament,  that  as  early  as  April,  16479  an  overture 
was  secretly  made  to  the  king,  that  they  would  replace  him 
in  his  power  and  dignity.  He  cautiously  answered  that  he 
would  not  involve  the  kingdom  in  a  fresh  war,  but  should 
ever  feel  the  strongest  sense  of  this  offer  from  the  army.* 
Whether  they  were  discontented  at  the  coldness  of  this  reply, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  offer  had  only  proceeded  from  a 
minority  of  the  officers,  no  further  overture  was  made,  till 
Hb  p«noa  ^^^  1^^  afterwards  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  Joyce  had 
'^^^^         placed  the  king's  person  in  their  power. 

The  first  effect  of  this  military  violence  was  to  display  the 
parliament's  deficiency  in  political  courage.  It  con- 
to*hVm  tained,  we  well  know,  a  store  of  energetic  spirits, 
not  apt  to  swerve  from  their  attachments.  But; 
where  two  parties  are  almost  equally  balanced,  the  defection, 
which  external  circumstances  must  produce  among  those 
timid  and  feeble  men  from  whom  no  assembly  can  be  free, 
even  though  they  should  form  but  a  small  minority,  will  of 
course  give  a  character  of  cowardice  and  vacillation  to  coun- 
sels, which  is  imputed  to  the  whole.  They  immediately  ex- 
punged, by  a  majority  of  96  to  79*  a  vote  of  reprehension 
passed  some  weeks  before,  upon  a  remonstrance  from  the 
army  which  the  presbyterians  had  highly  resented,  and  gave 
other  proofs  of  retracing  their  steps.  But  the  army  was  not 
inclined  to  accept  their  submission  in  full  discharge  of  the 
provocation.  It  had  schemes  of  its  own  for  the  reformation 
and  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the   presbyterian  faction.     It   had  its  own  wrongs  also  to 


been  rejected  two  years  before ;  and,  by  a  these  ezpreHBions :  —  **  We  clearly  profvss 

majority  of  136  to  108,  that  they  should  that  we  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 

all  conform  to  the  government  of  the  peace  to  this  kingdom  firm  or  lasting, 

church  established  by   both    houses   of  without  a  due  provision  for  the  rights, 

parliament.  quiet,  and  immunity  of  his  mi^esty,  his 

*  Clar.  State  Papers,  ii.   365.     The  royal  fiunily,   and  his   late  partakers.* 

army,  in  a  declaration  not  long  after  the  Pari.  Hist  647. 
king  fell  into  their  power,  June  84.,  use 
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revenge.  Advancing  towards  London,  the  general  and  coun- 
cil of  war  sent  up  charges  of  treason  against  eleven  principal 
members  of  that  party,  who  obtained  leave  to  retire  beyond 
sea.  Here  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  the  legislative  power 
and  civil  government  of  England ;  which  from  this  hour  till 
that  of  the  Restoration  had  never  more  than  a  momentary 
and  precarious  gleam  of  existence,  perpetually  interrupted  by 
the  sword. 

Those  who  have  once  bowed  their  knee  to  force,  must 
expect  that  force  will  be  for  ever  their  master.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  this  submission  of  the  commons  to  the  army, 
they  were  insulted  by  an  unruly,  tumultuous  mob  of  appren- 
tices, engaged  in  the  presbyterian  politics  of  the  city,  who 
compelled  them  by  actual  violence  to  rescind  several  of  their 
late  votes.*  Trampled  upon  by  either  side,  the  two  speakers, 
several  peers,  and  a  g^eat  number  of  the  lower  house,  deemed 
it  somewhat  less  ignominious,  and  certainly  more  politic,  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  army.  They  were 
accordingly  soon  restored  to  their  places,  at  the  price  of  a 
more  complete  and  irretrievable  subjection  to  the  military 
power  than  they  had  already  undergone.  Though  the  pres- 
byterians  maintained  a  pertinadous  resistance  within  the  walls 
of  the  house,  it  was  evident  that  the  real  power  of  command 
was  gone  from  them,  and  that  Cromwell  with  the  army  must 
either  become  arbiters  between  the  king  and  parliament,  or 
crush  the  remaining  authority  of  both,  t 


*  HoUis  censures  the  speakers  of  the  ordinance  to  this  effect ;  and,  after  once 

two  houses  and  others  who  fled  to  the  more  rejecting  it,  the  commons  agreed  on 

army  from  thu  mob;  the  riot  being  *'a  August  20.,  with  a  proviso  that  no  one 

sudden  tumultuous  tiling  of  young  idle  should  be  called  in  question  for  what  had 

people  without  design.'*     Possibly  this  been  done. 

might  be  the  case ;  but  the  tumult  at  the  f  These  transactions  are  best  read  in 
door  of  the  house,  26th  July,  was  such  the  Commons*  Journals,  and  the  Parlia- 
that  it  could  not  be  divided.  Their  votes  mentary  History,  and  next  to  those  in 
were  plainly  null,  as  being  made  under  Whitelock.  Hollis  relates  them  with 
duress.  Yet  the  presbyterians  were  so  great  passion ;  and  Clarendon,  as  be  does 
strong  in  the  commons,  that  a  resolution  every  thing  else  that  passed  in  London, 
to  annul  all  proceedings  during  the  very  imperfectiy.  He  accounts  for  the 
speaker's  absence  was  lost  by  97  to  95,  earl  of  Manchester  and  the  speaker  Len- 
siler  his  return ;  and  it  was  only  voted  to  thal*s  retiring  to  the  army  by  their  per- 
repeal  them.  A  motion  to  declare  that  suasion  that  the  chief  officers  had  nearly 
the  houses,  from  26th  July  to  6th  Au-  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  re- 
gust,  had  been  under  a  force,  was  also  solved  to  have  their  shares  in  it.  This  is 
lost  by  78  to  75.  Journals,  9th  and  17th  a  very  unnecessary  surmise.  Lenthal  was 
August     The  lords  however  passed  an  a  poor-spirited  man,  always  influenced  by 

VOL.  I.  S  S 
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Hiere  are  few  circumstances  in  our  history  whidi  have 

caused  more  perplexity  to  inquirers  tluuti  the  conduct 

ccndact  of  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends  towards  the  king:  in  the 

Cromwell.  ^  __  111  1  t  !•• 

year  lo47*  Those  who  look  only  at  the  ambitious 
and  dissembling  character  of  that  leader,  or  at  die  fierce  re- 
publicanism imputed  to  Ireton,  will  hardly  believe  that  either 
of  them  could  harbour  any  thing  like  sincere  designs  of  re- 
storing him  even  to  that  remnant  of  sovereignty  which  the 
parliament  would  have  spared.  Yet,  when  we  consider 
attentively  the  public  documents  and  private  memoirs  of  that 
period,  it  does  appear  probable,  that  their  first  intentions 
towards  the  king  were  not  unfavourable,  and  so  far  sincere 
that  it  was  their  project  to  make  use  of  his  name  rather  than 
totally  to  set  him  aside.  But  whether  by  gratifying  Crom- 
well and  his  associates  with  honours,  and  throwing  the  whole 
administration  into  their  hands,  Charles  would  have  long 
contrived  to  keep  a  tarnished  crown  on  his  head,  must  be 
very  problematical. 

The  new  gaolers  of  this  unfortunate  prince  began  by  treat- 

infif  him  with  unusual  indulfifenoe,  especially  in  per- 

Imprudent         P.  ,.  .  ,.        iP.^^ii.  r4^i. 

uTiki'*'  mittmg  his  episcopal  chaplains  to  attend  him.  ihis 
was  deemed  a  pledge  of  what  he  thought  an  inva- 
luable advantage  in  dealing  with  the  army,  that  they  would 
not  insist  upon  the  covenant,  which  in  fact  was  neariy  as 
odious  to  them  as  to  the  royalists,  though  for  very  different 
reasons.  Charles,  naturally  sanguine,  and  utterly  incapable 
in  every  part  of  his  life  of  taking  a  just  view  of  afiairs,  was  ex- 


those  whom  he  thought  the  strongest,  the  king  had  any  preTious  coDnexion  with 

and  in  this  instance,  according  to  Ludlow,  the  city,  he  acted  rery  disingeBuoualy  in 

p.  206.,  persuaded  against  his  will   hy  his  letter  to  Fairfax,  Aug.  3.,  while  the 

Haslerig  to  go  to  the  army.    Manchester  contest  was  still  pending ;    wberan  he 

indeed  had  more  courage  and  honour;  condemns  the  tumult,  and  declares  his 

but  he  was  not  of  much  capacity,  and  his  unwillingness  that  his  friends  riiould  join 

parliamentary  conduct  was  not  systematic,  with  the  city  against  the  army,   whoae 

But  upon  the  whole  it  is  obvious,  on  proposals  he  had  rejected  the  day  before 

reading  the  list  of  names   (Pari.  Hist,  with  an  imprudence  of  which  be  was  now 

757.),  that  the  king*s  friends  were  rather  sensible.     This  letter,  as  aetuaUy  sent  to 

among  those  who  staid  behind,  especially  Fair&x,  is  in  the  Parliamentary  History, 

in  the  lords,  than  among  those  who  went  734.,  and  may  be  compared  with  a  rough 

to  the  army.     Seven  of  eight  peers  who  draught  of  the  sam^,  preserved  in  Claren- 

continued  to  sit  from  26th  July  to  6th  of  don  Papers,  373.,  from  which  it  mate- 

August,   1647,  were  impeached  for  it  rially  differs,  b^g  much  sharper  against 

afterwards  ( Pari.  Hist.  764. ),  and  they  the  city, 
were  all  of  the  most  moderate  party.     If 
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travagandy  dated  by  these  equivocal  testimonials  of  good-wilL 
He  blindly  listened  to  private  insinuations  from  rash  or  trea- 
cherous friends,  that  die  soldiers  were  with  him,  just  after  his 
seizure  by  Joyce.  **  I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir,*'  he  said 
to  Fairfax,  <*  that  I  have  as  good  an  interest  in  the  army  as 
yourself; ''  an  opinion  as  injudiciously  uttered  as  it  was  absurdly 
conceived.*  Tliese  strange  expectations  account  for  the  ill  re- 
ception which  in  the  hasty  irritation  of  disappointment  he  gave 
to  the  proposals  of  the  army,  when  they  were  actually  He  r^^ecu 
tendered  to  him  at  Hampton  Court,  and  which  seems  or  tCo  wmy. 


*  Fairfax's  Memoirs  in  Maseres's  Col-        It  must  be  said  for  the  king  that  he 

leetioo  of  Tracts,  yoI.  i.  p.  447.     **  By  was  by  no  means  more  sanguine  or  more 

this»'*  says  Fairfax,  who  bad  for  once  found  blind  than  bis  distinguished  historian  and 

a  man  less  discerning  of  the  times  than  minister.   Clarendon's  private  letters  are 

himself  **  I  plainly  saw  the  broken  reed  full  of  strange  and  absurd  expectations, 

be  leaned  on.  The  agitators  had  brought  Even  so  late  as  October,  1647,  he  writes 

the  king  into  an  opinion  that  the  army  to  Berkley  in  high  hopes  from  the  army, 

was  for  him.**    Ireton  said  plainly  to  the  and  presses  him  to  make  no  concessions 

king,  *'  Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be  except  as  to  persons.     **  If  tbey  see  you 

the  arbitrator  between  the  parliament  and  will  not  yield,  they  must ;  for  sure  they 

us ;  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  your  have  as  much  or  more  need  of  the  king 

m^esty  and  the  parliament'*   Berkley's  than  he  of  them."   P.  379.     The  whole 

Memoirs.     Ibid.  p.  360.  tenor,  indeed,  of  Clarendon's  correspond* 

This  folly  of  the  king,  if  Mrs.  Hutch-  ence  demonstrates  that,  notwithstanding 
inson  is  well  informed,  alienated  Ireton,  the  fine  remarks  occasionally  scattered 
who  had  been  more  inclined  to  trust  him  through  his  History,  he  was  no  practical 
than  is  commonly  believed.  <*  CromweU,**  statesman,  nor  had  any  just  conception, 
she  sajrs,  **  was  at  that  time  so  incor-  at  the  time,  of  the  course  of  affairs.  He 
ruptibly  fiiithful  to  his  trust  and  the  never  flinched  from  one  principle,  not 
people's  interest,  that  he  could  not  be  very  practicable  or  rational  in  the  cir- 
drawn  in  to  practise  even  his  own  usual  cumstanoes  of  the  king ;  that  nothing  was 
and  natural  dissimulation  on  thb  occasion,  to  be  receded  from  which  had  ever  been 
His  son-in-law  Ireton,  that  was  as  fkithfbl  demanded.  This  may  be  called  magna- 
as  he,  was  not  so  fully  of  the  opinion,  till  nimity;  but  no  foreign  or  domestic  dis- 
be  had  tried  it,  and  found  to  the  contrary,  sension  could  be  settled,  if  all  men  were 
but  that  the  king  might  have  been  to  act  upon  it,  or  if  all  men,  like  Charles 
managed  to  comply  with  the  public  good  and  Clarendon,  were  to  expect  that  Pro- 
of his  people,  after  he  could  no  longer  vidence  would  interfere  to  support  what 
uphold  his  own  violent  will ;  but  upon  seems  to  them  the  best,  that  is,  their  own 
some  discourses  with  him,  the  king  utter-  cause.  The  following  passage  is  a  speci- 
ing  these  words  to  him,  *  I  shall  play  my  men  :  —  "  Truly  I  am  so  unfit  to  bear  a 
game  aa  well  as  I  can,'  Ireton  replied,  part  in  carrying  on  this  new  contention 
'  If  your  migesty  have  a  game,  you  must  [by  negotiation  and  concession],  that  I 
give  lis  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours,'  would  not,  to  preserve  myself,  wife,  and 
Colonel  Hutchinson  privately  discoursing  children  from  Uie  lingering  death  of  want 
with  his  cousin  about  the  communications  by  fomine  (for  a  sudden  death  would  re- 
he  had  bad  with  the  king,  Ireton's  ex-  quire  no  courage),  consent  to  the  lessen- 
prcssions  were  these :  -^  *  He  gave  us  ing  any  part,  which  I  take  to  be  in  the 
words,  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  function  of  a  bishop,  or  the  taking  away 
when  we  found  he  had  no  real  intention  the  smallest  prebendary  in  the  church,  or 
to  the  people*s  good,  but  to  prevul,  by  to  be  bound  not  to  endeavour  to  alter 
oar  foetions,  to  regun  by  art  what  he  had  any  such  alteration."  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  2» 
lost  in  fight.*"    P.  274.  Feb,  4.  1648. 
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to  have  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  These  proposals  appear 
to  have  been  drawn  iip  by  Ireton,  a  lawyer  by  education, 
and  a  man  of  much  courage  and  capadty.  He  had  been  sup- 
posed, like  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers,  to  aim  at  a  settle- 
ment of  the  nation  under  a  democratical  polity.  But  the 
army,  even  if  their  wishes  in  general  went  so  far,  which  is 
hardly  evident,  were  not  yet  so  decidedly  masters  as  to  dictate 
a  form  of  government  uncongenial  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
fixed  prejudices  of  the  people.  Something  of  this  tendency 
is  discoverable  in  the  propositions  made  to  the  king,  whidi 
had  never  appeared  in  those  of  the  parliament.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  parliaments  should  be  biennial  '^  that  they  should 
never  sit  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  days,  nor  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty ;  that  the  representation  of  the 
commons  should  be  reformed,  by  abolishing  small  boroughs 
and  increasing  the  number  of  members  for  counties,  so  as  to 
render  the  house  of  commons,  as  near  as  might  be,  an  equal 
representation  of  the  whole.  In  respect  of  the  militia  and 
some  other  points,  they  either  followed  the  parliamentary 
propositions  of  Newcastle,  or  modified  them  favourably  for 
the  king.  They  excepted  a  very  small  number  of  the  king's 
adherents  from  the  privilege  of  paying  a  composition  for 
their  estates,  and  set  that  of  the  rest  considerably  lower 
than  had  been  fixed  by  the  parliament.  They  stipulated  that 
the  royalists  should  not  sit  in  the  next  parliament.  As 
to  religion,  they  provided  for  liberty  of  conscience,  declared 
against  the  imposition  of  the  covenant,  and  by  insisting  on 
the  retrenchment  of  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and 
the  abrogation  of  penalties  for  not  reading  the  common 
prayer,  left  it  to  be  implied  that  both  might  continue  esta- 
blished.*    The  whole  tenor  of  these  propositions  was  in  a 

*  Pari.  Hist.  738.  Clarendon  talks  of  roughly  beaten,  that  no  treaty  could  do 
these  proposals  as  worse  than  any  the  king  him  any  essential  serrioe ;  and  he  had,  in 
had  ever  received  from  the  parliament ;  truth,  only  to  make  his  election,  whether 
and  HoUis  says  they  "  dissolved  the  whole  to  be  the  nominal  chief  of  an  aristoeratical 
frame  of  the  monarchy.**  It  is  hard  to  or  a  democratical  republic.  In  a  well- 
see,  however,  that  thev  did  so  in  a  greater  written  tract,  called  Vox  Militaris,  con- 
degree  than  those  which  he  had  himself  taining  a  defence  of  the  amy^  pro- 
endeavoured  to  obtain  as  a  commissioner  ceedings  and  intentions,  and  published 
at  Uxbridga  As  to  the  church,  they  apparently  in  July,  1647,  their  desire  to 
were  manifestly  the  best  that  Charles  had  preserve  Uie  kin^s  rights,  according  to 
ever  seen.  As  to  his  prerogative  and  the  their  notion  of  .them,  and  the  general 
power  of  the  monarchy,  he  was  so  tho-  laws  of  the  realmt  is  strongly  aawrted. 
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Style  far  more  respectful  to  the  king,  and  lenient  towards 
Us  adherents,  than  had  ever  been  adopted  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  The  sincerity  indeed  of  these  overtures 
might  be  very  questionable,  if  Cromwell  had  been  concerned 
in  them ;  but  they  proceeded  from  those  elective  tribunes 
called  Agitators,  who  had  been  established  in  every  regiment 
to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  army.*  And  the  terms 
were  surely  as  good  as  Charles  had  any  reason  to  hope. 
The  severities  against  his  party  were  mitigated.  The  grand 
obstacles  to  all  accommodation,  the  covenant  and  presby- 
terian  establishment,  were  at  once  removed;  or,  if  some 
difficulty  might  occur  as  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the 
actual  possession  of  benefices  by  the  presbyterian  clergy,  it 
seemed  not  absolutely  insuperable.  For  the  changes  pro- 
jected in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  they  were  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  the  monarchy.  That  parliament  should 
not  be  dissolved  until  it  had  sat  a  certain  time,  was  so  salu- 
tary a  provision,  that  the  triennial  act  was  hardly  complete 
widiout  it. 

It  is  however  probable,  from  the  king's  extreme  tenacious- 
ness  of  his  prerogative,  that  these  were  the  conditions  that 
he  found  it  most  difficult  to  endure.  Having  obtained, 
through  sir  John  Berkley,  a  sight  of  the  propositions  be- 
fore they  were  openly  made,  be  expressed  much  displeasure ; 
and  said  that,  if  the  army  were  inclined  to  close  with  him, 
they  would  never  have  demanded  such  hard  terms.  He 
seems  to  have  principally  objected,  at  least  in  words,  to  the 
exception  of  seven  unnamed  persons  from  pardon,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  party  from  the  next  parliament,  and  to  the 
want  of  any  articles  in  favour  of  the  church.  Berkley 
endeavoured  to  show  him  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
army,  if  meaning  sincerely,  should  ask  less  than  this.  But 
the  king,  still  tampering  with  the  Scots,  and  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  city  and  parliament^  at  that  moment  came 
to  an  open  breach  with  the  army,  disdainfully  refused  the 
propositions  when  publicly  tendered  to  him,  with  such  ex- 
pressions  of  misplaced  resentment  and  preposterous   con- 

*  The  predae  meaning  of  this  word  modem  tenn  adjutant  meant  the  same 
•eems  obacure.  Some  have  supposed  it  thing.  But  I  find  agitator  always  so 
to  be  a  corruption  of  a4jutatorSy  as  if  the    q»eUed  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  time^ 
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fidence  as  convinced  the  officers  that  they  could  neither 
conciliate  nor  trust  him.*  This  unexpected  haughtiness 
lost  him  all  chance  with  those  proud  and  republican  spirits ; 
and,  as  they  succeeded  about  the  same  time  in  bridling  the 
presbyterian  party  in  parliament,  there  seemed  no  necessity  for 
an  agreement  with  the  king,  and  their  former  determinations 
of  altering  the  frame  of  government  returned  with  more  re- 
vengeful fury  against  his  person,  t 


*  Berkley's  Memoirs,  366.     He  told  cordingly,  In  which  the  Ling  said,  that  he 

lord  Capel  about  this  time  that  he  ex-  was  courted  by  both  fiictioii%  the  Soots 

pected  a  war  between  Scotland  and  £ng-  presbyterians  and  the  army ;  that  those 

land ;  that  the  Scots  hoped  for  the  assist-  which  bade  fairest  for  him  should  have 

ance  of  the  presbyterians ;  and  that  he  him ;  but  be  thought  he  should  nther 

wished  his  own  party  to  rise  in  arms  on  close  with  the   Scots   than  the  other. 

a  proper  conjuncture,  without  which  he  Upon  this,  finding  themselves  unlikely  to 

could  not  hope  for  much  benefit  from  the  get  good  terms  from  the  king^  they  from 

others.     Clarendon,  v.  476.  that  time  yowed  his  destructioii.   Carte's 

f  Berkley,  868,  &c.  Compare  the  Ormond,  ii.  1 2. 
letter  of  Ashbumham,  published  in  1648,  A  seoond  anecdote  is  alluded  to  by 
and  reprinted  in  1764 ;  also  the  memoirs  some  earlier  writers,  but  is  particularly 
of  Hollis,  Huntingdon,  and  Fair&x,  told  in  the  ibllowkig  words,  by  Richard- 
which  are  all  in  Maseres's  Collection ;  son,  the  painter,  author  of  some  anee- 
also  Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  Clarendon,  dotes  of  Pope,  edited  by  Spence.  **  Lord 
Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Hamilton,  and  some  Bolingbroke  told  us,  June  12.  1748, 
despatches  in  1647  and  1648,  from  aroy*  (Mr.  Pope,  lord  Marehmont,  and  my- 
alist  in  London,  printed  in  the  appendix  self,)  that  the  second  earl  of  Oxford  had 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Clarendon  often  told  him  that  he  had  seen,  and  had 
Papers.  This  correspondent  of  secretary  in  hia  hands,  an  original  letter  thai 
Nicholas  believes  Cromwell  and  Ireton  Charles  the  First  wrote  to  his  queen,  in 
to  have  all  along  planned  the  king's  de-  answer  to  one  of  hers  that  had  been  in- 
struction, and  set  the  levellers  on,  till  terocpted,  and  then  forwarded  to  him ; 
they  proceeded  so  violently,  that  they  wherein  she  had  reproached  him  for 
were  forced  to  restrain  them.  This  also  having  made  those  villains  too  great  con- 
is  the  conclusion  of  mijor  Huntingdon,  cessions,  via.  that  Cromwell  should  be 
in  his  Reasons  for  laying  down  his  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  life  without 
Commission.  But  the  contrary  appears  account ;  that  that  kingdom  should  be  in 
to  me  more  probable.  the  hands  of  the  party,  with  an  army 

Two  anecdotes,  well  known  to  those  there  kept  which  diould  know  no  bead 

conversant  in  English  history,  are  too  but  the  lieutenant;  that  Cromwdl  should 

remarkable  to  be  omitted.     It   is  said  have  a  garter,  &c. :  That  in  thia  letter  of 

by  the  editor  of  I.ord  Orrery's  Memoirs,  tlie  king's  it  was  said,  that  she  should  leave 

as  a  relation  which  he  had  heard  from  him  to  manage,  who  vras  better  informed 

that  noble  person,  that  in  a  conversation  of  all  circumstances  than  she  eould  be; 

with    Cromwell    concerning  the  king's  but  die  might  be  entirely   ea^  as  to 

death,  the  latter  told  him,  he  and  his  whatever   concessions  he  should  make 

friends  bad  once  a  mind  to  have  closed  them ;  for  that  he  should  know  in  due 

with  the  king,  fearing  that  the  Scots  and  time  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues,  wbo^ 

presbyterians  might  do  so ;  when  one  of  instead  of  a  silken  garter,  should  be  fitted 

their  spies,  who  was  of  the  king's  bed-  with   a   hempen    cord.     So   the    letter 

chamber,    gave   them  information  of  a  ended ;  which  answer  as  they  waited  for, 

letter  from   his  majesty   to  the  queen,  so  they  intercepted  accordingly;  and  it 

sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddl^  and  determined  his  late.     Tlib  letter  loid 

directing  them  to  an  inn  where  it  might  Oxford  said  he  bad  ofilered  5001.  for.** 
be  found.     They  obuined  the  letter  ac-        llie  authenticity  of  thia  latter  story  has 
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Charles's  oantinuaQce  at  Hampton  Court,  there  can  be 
little  dottbti  would  have  exposed  ham  to  such  immi-  hi*  flight 
nent  risk  that,  in  escaping  from  thence,  he  acted  on  iSSJipcon 
a  reasonable  principle  of  self-preservation.  He  ^"'^' 
might  probably,  with  due  jnrecautions,  have  reached  France 
or  Jersey.  But  the  hastiness  of  his  retreat  from  Hampton 
Court  giving  no  time,  he  fell  again  into  the  toils,  through 
the  helplessness  of  his  situation,  and  the  unfortunate  counsels 
of  one  whom  he  trusted.*  The  fortitude  of  his  own  mind 
sustained  him  in  this  state  of  captivity  and  entire  seclusion 
from  his  friends.  No  one,  however  sensible  to  the  iufirmi* 
ties  of  Charles's  disposition,  and  the  defects  of  his  under- 
standing, can  refuse  admiration  to  that  patient  firmness  and 
unaided  acuteness  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  last 
and  most  melancholy  year  of  his  life.  He  had  now  abandoned 
all  expectation  of  obtaining  any  present  terms  for  the  church 
or  crown.  He  pr<^)Osed  therefore  what  he  bad  privately  em- 
powered Murray  to  offer  the  year  before,  to  confirm  the  pres- 
byterian  government  for  three  years,  and  to  give  up  the 
militia  during  his  whole  life,  with  other  concessions  of  im- 
portance.t  To  preserve  the  church  lands  from  sale,  to  shield 
his  friends  from  proscription,  to  obtain  a  legal  security  for 


been  constantly  rejected  by  Hume  and  referred  to,  on  Kenneths  Complete  Hist. 

tfa«  adTocataB  of  Charles  in  general ;  and  of  England,  iii.   170. ;  trhieh  speaks  of 

for  one  reason  among  others*  that  h  looks  a  **  constant  tradition  **  about  this  story, 

like  a  misrepresentation  of  that  told  by  and  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 

lord  Orrery,  which  both  stands  on  good  it  was  written  before   the  publication 

authority,  and  is  perfectly  conformable  to  of  Lord    Orrery's  Memoirs,   or   of  the 

all  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  I  have  how-  Richardson  iana. 

ever  been  informed,  that  a  memorandum  *  Ashbumham  gives  us  to  understand 
nearly  oonibrmable  to  Richardson's  anec-  that  the  king  had  made  choice  of  the 
dote  is  extant,  in  the  handwriting  of  lord  Isle  of  Wight,  previously  to  his  leaving 
Oxford.  Hampton  Court,  but  probably  at  his 
It  is  possible  thai  this  letter  is  the  own  suggestion.  This  seems  confirmed 
same  with  thatmentionedby  lord  Orrery;  by  the  king's  letter  in  Burnet's  Mem.  of 
and  in  that  case  was  written  in  the  month  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  326.  Clarendon's 
of  October.  Cromwell  aeenia  to  have  account  is  a  romance,  with  a  little  mix- 
been  in  treaty  with  the  king  as  late  as  ture  probably  of  truth.  —  But  Ashbum- 
September;  and  advised  him,  according  ham's  Narrative,  published  in  18S0, 
to  Berkley,  to  rciieet  the  proposals  of  proves  that  he  suggested  the  Isle  of 
the  parliament  in  that  month.  Herbert  Wight,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  being 
mentions  an  intercepted  letter  of  the  fiotrrod  to  abandon  a  design  he  had  formed 
queen  (Memoirs^  60.);  and  even  his  story  of  going  to  London,  the  Scots  eommis- 
proves  that  Cromwell  and  his  party  siooers  retracting  their  engagement  to 
broke  off  with  Charles  from  a  conviction  support  him. 
of  bis  dissimulation.  See  Laing's  note,  f  P«rl-  Hist  799. 
iii.  562. ;  and  the  note  by  Strype,  therein  ^ 

8  8  4 
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the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  his  son,  were  from  hence- 
forth the  main  objects  of  all  his  efforts.  It  was  however  far 
too  late,  even  for  these  moderate  conditions  of  peace.  Upon 
his  decIiniDg  to  pass  four  bills,  tendered  to  him  as  prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty,  which  on  that  very  account,  besides  his 
objections  to  part  of  their  contents,  he  justly  considered  as 
Alarming  Unfair,  thc  parliament  voted  that  no  more  addresses 
him?  °^  should  be  made  to  him,  and  that  they  would  receive 
no  more  messages.*  He  was  placed  in  close  and  solitary 
confinement;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  officers 
at  Windsor  it  was  concluded  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  avenge 
the  blood  shed  in  the  war  by  an  awful  example  of  punish- 
ment ;  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  if  either  of  them  had  been  ever 
favourable  to  the  king,  acceded  at  this  time  to  the  severity 
of  the  rest. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  peril  and  seeming  abandonment, 
his  affairs  were  really  less  desperate  than  they  had  been ;  and 
a  few  rays  of  light  broke  for  a  time  through  the  clouds  that 
enveloped  him.  From  the  hour  that  the  Scots  delivered  him 
up  at  Newcastle,  they  seem  to  have  felt  the  discredit  of  such 
an  action,  and  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  their 
public  name.  They  perceived  more  and  more  that  a  well- 
disciplined  army,  under  a  subtle  chief  inveterately  hostile  to 
them,  were  rapidly  becoming  masters  of  England.  Instead 
of  that  covenanted  alliance,  that  unity  in  church  and  state 
they  had  expected,  they  were  to  look  for  all  the  jealousy  and 
dissension  tliat  a  complete  discordance  in  civil  and  spiritual 


*  Jan.  15.     This  Tote  was  carried  bj  Sidiiej  and  Evelyn  teUen  Ibr  the  Aye>> 

141  to  92.     Id.  831. ;  and  lee  Append.  Martin  and  Morlej  for  the  Noes.     The 

to  8d  Tol.  of  CUr.  State  Papers.    Crom-  increase  of  the  minority  is  remarkable, 

well  was  now  vehement  against  the  king,  and  diows  how  much  the  king^  refusal 

though  he  had  voted  in  his  favour  on  of  the  terms  offered  him  in  Seplember« 

Sept.  SS.     Journals;  and  Berkley,  372.  and  his  escape  from   Hampton   Court, 

A  proof  that  the  king  was  meant  to  be  had  swollen  the  commonwealth   party ; 

wholly  r^ected  is,  that  at  this  time,  in  to  which,  by  the  way,  colonel  Sidney  at 

the  list  of  the  navy,  the  expression  **  his  this  time  seems  not   to  have  bdoogcd. 

migesty's  ship,*'   was   changed  to  **  the  Ludlow  says,  that  party  hoped  the  king 

parliament's  ship."     Whitelock,  291.  would  not  grant  the  four  biUs:  i.  S24. 

The  four  bills  were  founded  on  four  The  commons  publidied  a  deelaiatioa  of 

propositions  (for  which  I  refer  to  Hume  their  reasons  for  making  no  Airtber  ad* 

or   the    Parliamentary  History,  not  to  dresses  to  the  king,  wherein  they  more 

Clarendon,  who  has  mis-stated  them)  sent  than  insinuate  his  participation  in  the 

down  from  the  lords.     The  lower  house  murder  of  his  fother  by  Buckingham, 

voted  to  agree  with  them  by  1 15  to  106;  ParL  Hist  847. 
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polity  could  inspire.  Their  oommissioners  therefore  in  Eng- 
landy  the  earl  of  Lanark,  always  a  moderate  royalist,  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  warm  presbyterian,  had  kept  up  a  secret 
intercourse  with  the  king  at  Hampton  Court  After  scoct  inTa- 
his  detention  at  Garisbrook,  they  openly  declared  •***"' 
themselves  against  the  four  bills  proposed  by  the  English 
parliament;  and  at  length  concluded  a  private  treaty  with 
him,  by  which,  on  certain  terms  quite  as  favourable  as  he 
could  justly  expect,  they  bound  themselves  to  enter  England 
with  an  army,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  his  freedom  and 
dignity.*  Tliis  invasion  was  to  be  combined  with  risings  in 
various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  presbjrterian  and  royalist, 
though  still  retaining  much  of  animosity  towards  each  other, 
concurring  at  least  in  abhorrence  of  military  usurpation  ;  and 
the  common  people  having  very  generally  returned  to  that 
affectionate  respect  for  the  king's  person,  which  sympathy 
for  his  sufferings,  and  a  sense  how  little  they  had  been  gainers 
by  the  change  of  government,  must  naturally  have  excited,  t 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Scots  expedition  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  of  the  vanous  insurrections  throughout 
England,  quelled  by  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  j^^  ^r^^, 
of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  is  well  known.  But  these  ^n'  the 
formidable  manifestations  of  the  public  sentiment  '•*^*"*'*°^ 
in  favour  of  peace  with  the  king  on  honourable  conditions, 
wherein  the  city  of  London,  ruled  by  the  presbyterian  minis- 


*  Clarendon,  whose  aversion  to  the  July  S5.  1648,  the  commons  gave  as  a 

Scots  warps  his  Judgment,  says  that  this  reason  for  insisting  on   the  king's  sur- 

treaty  contuned  many  things  dishonour-  render  of  the  militia  as  a  preliminary  to 

able  to  the  English  nation.    Hist.  v.  532.  a  treaty,  that  such  was  the  disaffection  to 

The  king  lost  a  gOod  deal  in  the  eyes  of  the  parliament  on  all  sides,  that  without 

this  uDoompromising  statesman,  by  the  the  militia  they  could  never  be  secure, 

concessions  he  made  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Rush.  Apr.  vL  444.    **  The  chief  citizens 

State  Papers,  387.      I  cannot,  for  my  of  London,"  says  May,  122.,  <«  and  others 

own  part,  see  any  thing  derogatory  to  called  presbyterians,   though   the  pres- 

£ngland  in  the  treaty ;  for  the  temporary  byterian    Scots   abominated   this  army, 

occupation  of  a  few  fortified  towns  in  the  wished  good  success  to  these  Scots  no 

north  can  hardly  be  called  so.     Charles,  less  than  the  malignants  did.     Whence 

there  is  some  reason  to  think,  had  on  a  let  the  reader  judge  of  the  times."     The 

former  occasion  made  offers  to  the  Soots  fugitive  sheets  of  this  year,  such  as  the 

fiff  more  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  Mercurius  Aulicus,  bear  witness  to  the 

this  kingdom.  exulting  and  insolent  tone  of  the  royalists. 

t  Clarendon.     May,   Breviate  of  the  They  chuckle  over  Fairfax  and  Crom- 

Hist,    of  the   Parliament,  in  Maseres*s  well,  as  if  they  had  caught  a  couple  of 

Tracts,  i.  113.     Whitelock,  307.  3 1 7,  &c.  rate  in  a  trap. 
In  a  conference  between  the  two  houses, 
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ters,  took  a  share,  compelled  the  house  of  commons  to  re- 
tract its  measures.  They  came  to  a  vote,  by  165  to  99^  that 
they  would  not  alter  the  fundamental  government  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons  * ;  they  abandoned  their  impeachment 
against  seven  peers,  the  most  moderate  of  the  upper  house, 
and  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  army  t ;  they  restored  the  eleven 
members  to  their  seats  t;  they  revoked  their  resolution  against 
a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  and  even  that  which  required 
his  assent  by  certain  preliminary  articles.  §  In  a  word,  the 
party  for  distinction's  sake  called  presbyterian,  but  now 
rather  to  be  denominated  constitudonid,  regained  its  ascend- 
ancy. This  change  in  the  councils  of  parlisanent  brought  on 
the  treaty  of  Newport, 

The  treaty  of  Newport  was  set  on  foot  and  managed  by 
Treaty  of  thosc  politicians  of  the  house  of  lords,  who,  having 
Newport,  j^^^  suspocted  no  danger  to  themsdves  but  from 
the  power  of  the  king,  had  discovered,  somewhat  of  the 
latest  that  the  crown  itself  was  at  stake,  and  that  their  own 
privileges  were  set  on  the  same  cast.  Nothing  was  more 
remote  from  the  intentions  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  or 
lord  Say,  than  to  see  themselves  pushed  from  their  seats  by 
such  upstarts  as  Ireton  and  Harrison ;  and  their  present 
mortification  afforded  a  proof  how  men  reckoned  wise  in  thirir 
generation  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  selfish,  crafty,  and 
pusillanimous  policy.  They  now  grew  anxious  to  see  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  king.  Sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to 
anticipate,  if  possible,  the  return  of  Cromwell  from  the  north, 
they  implored  him  to  comply  at  once  with  all  the  propositions 
of  parliament,  or  at  least  to  yield  in  the  first  instance  as  far 
as  he  meant  to  go.  ||     They  had  not,  however,  mitigated  in 


*  April  28.  1648.     Pari.  Hist.  883.  §  See  Pari.  Hist.  823.  89S.  904.  921. 

t  June  6.     These  peers  were  the  earls  924.  959.  996.  for  the  diflerent  votes  on 

of  SufTolk,  Middlesex,  and  Lincoln,  lords  this  subject,  vherein  the   presby terians 

Willoughby  of  Parbam,  Berkley,  Huns-  gradually  beat  the  independent  or  repub- 

don,  and   Maynard.       They    were  im-  lican  party,  but  with  very  small  and  pre> 

peached  for  sitting  in  the  house  during  carious  majorities. 

the  tumults  from  26th  of  July  to  6th  of  ||  Clarendon,  vL  155.     He  is  very  ab* 

August,  1647.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  surd  in  imagining  that  any  of  the  parlia* 

who  had  also  continued  to  sit,  merely  mentary  commissioners  would  hare  been 

because  he  was  too  stupid  to  discover  satisfied  with  <*  an  act  of  indemnity  and 

which  party  was  likely  to  prevail, escaped  oblivion.** 

by  truckling  to  the  new  powers.  That  the  parliament  had  some  reason 

t  June  8.  to  expect  the  king's  firmness  of  purpose  to 
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any  degree  the  rigorous  conditions  so  often  proposed ;  nor 
did  the  king  during  this  treaty  obtain  any  reciprocal  conces- 
sion worth  mentioning  in  return  for  bis  surrender  of  almost 


give  way,  in  spite  of  all  his  haggling,  will  bear  no  part**  P.  459.  See  also  p*  351. 
appear  from  the  (bUowmg  short  review  of  and  416.  I  do  not  divine  what  be  means 
what  had  been  done.  1.  At  Newmarket,  by  this,  unless  it  were  the  king*s  abdi- 
in  June,  1642,  he  absolutely  refused  the  cation.  But  what  he  could  not  have  ap- 
nineteen  propoaitioos  tendered  to  him  by  proved  was,  that  the  king  had  no  tiioughts 
the  lords  and  commons.  2.  In  the  treaty  of  dealing  sincerely  with  the  parliament 
of  Oxford,  March,  1643,  he  seems  to  in  this  treaty,  and  gave  Ormond  direc- 
have  made  no  ooneessions,  not  even  pro-  tions  to  obey  all  his  wife's  commands, 
mising  an  amnesty  to  those  he  had  al-  but  not  to  obey  any  further  orders  he 
ready  excluded  from  pardon.  3.  In  the  might  send,  nor  to  be  startled  at  his  great 
treaty  c£  Uxbridge,  so  mention  was  made  concessions  respecting  Ireland,  for  they 
on  his  side  of  exclusion  from  pardon ;  he  would  come  to  nothing.  Carte's  Papers, 
offered  to  vest  the  militia  for  seven  years  i.  1 85.  See  Mr.  Brodie's  remarks  on 
in  ccmimiaBioners  jointly  appointed  by  this,  iv.  143— 146.  He  had  agreed  to  give 
himself  and  parliament,  so  that  it  should  up  the  government  of  Ireland  for  twenty 
afterwards  return  to  him,  and  to  limit  years  to  the  parliament.  In  his  letter 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  4.  In  sent  from  Holmby  in  May,  1647,  he  bad 
the  winter  of  1645,  he  not  only  offered  declared  that  he  would  give  full  satis- 
to  disband  his  forces,  but  to  let  the  militia  fitction  with  respect  to  Ireland.  But  he 
be  vested  for  seven  years  in  oonmiission-  thus  explains  himself  to  the  queen :  — 
ers  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  houses,  **  I  have  so  couched  that  article  that,  if 
and  afterwards  to  be  settled  by  bill ;  also  the  Irish  give  me  cause,  I  may  interpret 
to  give  the  nomination  of  officers  of  state  it  enough  to  their  advantage.  For  I  only 
and  judges  pro  hac  vice  to  the  houses,  say  that  I  will  give  them  (the  two  houses) 
5.  He  went  no  farther  in  substance  till  full  satis&ction  as  to  the  management  of 
May,  1647  ;  when  he  offered  the  militia  the  war,  nor  do  I  promise  to  continue 
for  ten  years,  as  well  as  great  limitations  the  war ;  so  that,  if  1  find  reason  to  make 
of  episcopacy,  and  the  continuance  of  a  good  peace  there,  my  engagement  is  at 
presbyterian  government  for  three  years;  an  end.  IVherefore  make  this  my  inter- 
the  whole  matter  to  be  afterwards  settled  pretation  known  to  the  Irish."  **  What 
by  bill  on  the  advice  of  the  assembly  of  reliance,'*  says  Mr.  Laing,  from  whom  I 
divines,  and  twenty  more  of  his  own  no«  transcribe  this  passage,  (which  I  cannot 
mination.  6.  In  his  letter  from  Caris-  find  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
brook,  Nov.  1647,  he  gave  up  the  militia  quoted  by  him,)  "could  parliament  place 
for  his  life.  This  was  in  efl^t  to  saori-  at  the  beginning  of  the  dispute,  or  at  any 
fice  almost  every  thing  as  to  immediate  subsequent  period,  on  the  word  or  mo- 
power  ;  but  he  struggled  to  save  the  deration  of  a  prince  whose  solemn  and 
church  lands  from  confiscation,  which  written  declarations  were  so  full  of  equi- 
would  have  rendered  it  hardly  practi-  vocation  ?  **  Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.  409. 
cable  to  restore  episcopacy  in  future.  His  It  may  here  be  added  that,  though  Charles 
further  concessions  in  the  treaty  of  New-  had  given  his  parole  to  colonel  Ham- 
port,  though  very  slowly  extorted,  were  mond,  and  had  the  sentinels  removed  in 
comparatively  trifling.  consequence,  he  was  engaged  during  most 
What  Clarendon  thought  of  the  treaty  part  of  his  stay  at  Carisbrook  in  schemes 
of  Newport  may  be  imagined.  **  You  for  an  escape.  See  Col.  Cooke's  Narra- 
may  easily  conclude,**  he  writes  to  Digby,  tive,  printed  with  Herbert's  Memoirs ; 
**  how  fit  a  counsellor  I  am  like  to  be,  and  in  Rushw.  Abr.  vL  534.  But  his 
when  the  best  that  is  proposed  is  that  enemies  were  apprised  of  tliis  intention, 
which  I  would  not  eoH$ent  unto  to  preserve  and  even  of  an  attempt  to  escape  by  re- 
^e  UngdoHi  from  aahee.  I  can  tell  you  moving  a  bar  of  his  window,  as  appears 
worse  of  myself  than  this;  which  is,  by  the  letters  from  the  committee  of 
that  there  may  be  some  reasonable  expe*  Derby  House,  Cromwell,  and  others,  to 
dients  which  possibly  might  in  truth  re-  Col.  Hammond«  published  in  1764. 
store  and  preserve  all,  in  which  I  could 
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all  that  could  be  demanded.  Did  the  positive  adherence  of 
the  parliament  to  all  these  propositions,  in  circumstances  so 
perilous  to  themselves,  display  less  unreasonable  pertinacity 
than  that  so  often  imputed  to  Charles  ?  Or  if»  as  was  the 
fact,  the  majority  which  the  presbyterians  had  obtained  was 
so  precarious  that  they  dared  not  hazard  it  by  suggesting 
any  more  moderate  counsels,  what  rational  security  would  the 
treaty  have  afforded  him,  had  he  eveu  come  at  once  into  all 
their  requisitions  ?  His  real  error  was  to  have  entered  upon 
any  treaty,  and  still  more  to  have  drawn  it  out  by  tardy  and 
inefiectual  capitulations.  There  had  long  been  only  one  course 
either  for  safety  or  for  honour,  the  abdication  of  his  royal  office ; 
now  probably  too  late  to  preserve  his  life,  but  still  more  honour- 
able than  the  treaty  of  Newport  Yet  though  he  was  desirous 
to  make  his  escape  to  France,  I  have  not  observed  any  hint 
that  he  had  thoughts  of  resigning  the  crown ;  whether  from 
any  mistaken  sense  of  obligation,  or  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  affect  the  succession  of  his  son. 

There  can  be  no  more  erroneous  opinion  than  that  of  such 
as  believe  that  the  desire  of  overturning  the  monarchy  pro- 
duced the  civil  war,  rather  than  that  the  civil  war  brought  on 
the  former.  In  a  peaceful  and  ancient  kingdom  like  England, 
the  thought  of  change  could  not  spontaneously  arise.  A  very 
few  speculative  men,  by  the  study  of  antiquity,  or  by  observ- 
ation of  the  prosperity  of  Venice  and  Holland,  might  be  led 
to  an  abstract  preference  of  republican  politics ;  some  fanatics 
might  aspire  to  a  Jewish  theocracy ;  but  at  the  meeting  of 
the  long  parliament,  we  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  sup- 
pose that  any  party,  or  any  number  of  persons  among  its 
members,  had  formed  what  must  then  have  appeared  so  ex- 
travagant a  conception.*     The  insuperable  distrust  of  the 

*  Clarendon  mentions  an  expression  oember  1.  1641.     Nelson,  it  714.     Sir 

that  dropped  from  Henry  Martin  in  con-  Henry  Ludlow,  fitther  of  the  regieide, 

versation,  not  long  after  the  meeting  of  was  also  censured  on  the  same  account 

the  parliament :  **  I  do   not  think  one  As  the  opposite  faction  grew  stronger, 

man  wise  enough  to  govern  us  alL"   This  Martin  was  not  only  restored  to  his  seat, 

may  doubtless  be  taken  in  a  sense  per*  but  the  vote  against  him  was  expunged. 

iectly  compatible  with  our  limited  mo-  Vane,  I  presume,  took  up   republican 

narchy.    But  Martin's  republicanism  was  principles    pretty  eariy ;    perhaps    also 

soon  apparent :  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  Haslerig.  With  these  exceptions,  I  know 

in  August,  1643,  for  language  reflecting  not  that  we  can  fix  on  any  individual 

on  the  king.     ParL  Hist  161.     A  Mr.  member  of  parliamost  the  charge  of  an 

Chillingworth  had  before  incurred  the  intention  to  subvert  the  oonititation  till 

same  punishment  for  a  like  offence,  De-  1646  or  1647. 
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king^s  designs,  the  irritatioii  excited  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
war,  the  impracticability,  which  every  attempt  at  negotiation 
displayed,  of  obtaining  his  acquiescence  to  terms  deemed  in* 
dispensable,  gradually  created  a  powerful  faction,  whose  chief 
bond  of  union  was  a  determination  to  set  him  aside.*  What 
further  scheme  they  had  planned  is  unqertain ;  none  probably 
in  which  any  number  were  agreed :  some  looked  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  odiers,  perhaps,  at  one  time,  to  the  elector  palatine  t ; 
but  necessity  itself  must  have  suggested  to  many  the  idea  of  a 
republican  settlement  In  the  new-modelled  army  of  1645, 
composed  of  independents  and  enthusiasts  of  every  denomi- 
nation, a  fervid  eagerness  for  changes  in  the  civil  polity,  as 
well  as  in  religion,  was  soon  found  to  predominate.  Not 
checked,  like  the  two  houses,  by  attachment  to  forms,  and  by 
the  influence  of  lawyers,  they  launched  forth  into  varied  pro- 
jects of  reform,  sometimes  judicious,  or  at  least  plausible, 
sometimes  wildly  fanatical.  They  reckoned  the  king  a  tyrant, 

*  Pamphlets  may  be  found  es  early  will  inform  you,  of  the  posture  the  prince 

as  1643  which  breathe  this  spirit ;  but  elector's  affairs  are  in  here,  should  be  a 

they  are  certainly  rare  till  1645  and  1646.  motive  to  hasten   away  this  message.** 

Such  are  «  Plain  English,**  1643;  '*The  Clar.  State  Papers,  ii.  167.     Qarendon 

Character  of  an  Anti-malignant,**  1645 ;  himself  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas,  Dec.  12. 
"  Last  warning  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of    1646,  (where  he  gives  his  opinion  that 

Xfondon,"  1647.  the  independents  look  more  to  a  change 

t  Charles  Louis^  elector  palatine,  elder  of  the  king  and  his  line  than  of  the  mo- 
brother  of  the  princes  Rupert  and  Mau-  narchy  itself,  and  would  restore  the  lull 
rice,  gave  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  one  of  their 
looking  towards  the  throne.  He  left  the  own  choice,)  proceeds  in  these  remarkable 
king's  quarters  where  he  had  been  at  the  words:  **  And  I  pray  God  they  have 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  retired  to  not  such  a  nose  of  wax  ready  for  their 
Holland;  whence  he  wrote,  as  well  as  impression.  This  it  is  makes  me  tremble 
bis  mother,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  to  the  more  than  all  their  discourses  of  destroy- 
parliament,  disclaiming  and  renouncing  ^  ing  monarchy ;  and  that  towards  thb 
prince  Rupert,  and  begging  their  own  end,  they  find  assistance  from  those  who 
pensions  might  be  paid.  He  came  over  from  their  hearts  abhor  their  confusions." 
to  London  in  August,  1644,  took  the  P.  308.  These  expressions  seem  more 
covenant,  and  courted  the  parliamenL  applicable  by  lar  to  the  elector  than  to 
They  showed,  however,  at  first,  a  good  Cromwell.  But  the  former  was  not 
deal  of  jealousy  of  him ;  and  intimated  dangerous  to  the  parliament,  though  it 
that  his  affiurs  would  prosper  better  by  was  deemed  fit  to  treat  him  with  respect. 
his  leaving  the  kingdom.  Whitelock,  In  March,  1647,  we  find  a  committee  of 
lOl.  Rush.  Abr.  iv.  359.  He  did  not  both  houses  appointed  to  receive  some 
take  this  hint,  and  obtained  next  year  an  intelligence  which  the  prince  elector  de- 
allowance  of  SOOOL  per  annum.  Id.  145.  sired  to  communicate  to  the  parliament 
Lady  Ranelagh,  in  a  letter  to  Hyde,  of  great  importance  to  the  protestant  re- 
March  1 644,  conjuring  him,  by  his  regard  ligion.  Whitelock,  241 .  Nothing  &rther 
€>r  lord  Falkland*8  memory,  to  use  aU  his  appears  about  thb  intelligence ;  which 
influence  to  procure  a  message  from  the  looks  as  if  he  were  merely  afraid  of  being 
king  for  a  treatv,  adds:  xMethinks  what  forgotten.  He  left  England  in  1649» 
I  have  informed  my  matter,  and  what  she  and  died  in  1680. 


] 
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whom,  as  they  might  fight  agahist,  they  might  also  put  to 
death,  and  whom  it  were  folly  to  provoke,  if  he  were  again 
to  become  their  master.  Elated  with  their  victories,  they 
began  already  in  imagination  to  carve  out  the  kingdom  for 
themselves ;  and  remembered  that  saying  so  congenial  to  a 
revolutionary  army,  that  the  first  of  monarchs  was  a  success* 
ful  leader,  the  first  of  nobles  were  his  followers.* 

The  knowledge  of  this  innovating  spirit  in  the  army  gave 
Gradual  coufidcnce  to  the  violent  party  in  parliament,  and 
re^lkan^  *  increased  its  numbers  by  the  accession  of  some  of 
^^''  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  fine  sense  for 
discerning  their  own  advantage.  It  was  doubtless  swollen 
through  the  publication  of  the  king^s  letters,  and  his  perti- 
nacity in  clinging  to  his  prerogative.  And  the  complexion 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  materially  altered  by  the  intro* 
duction  at  once  of  a  large  body  of  fresh  members.  They 
had  at  the  beginning  abstained  from  issuing  writs  to  replace 
those  whose  death  or  expulsion  had  left  their  seats  vacant. 
These  vacancies,  by  the  disabling  votes  against  all  the  king^s 
party  t,  became  so  numerous  that  it  seemed  a  glaring  violar 
tion  of  the  popular  principles  to  which  they  appealed,  to  carry 
on  the  public  business  with  so  maimed  a  representation  of  the 
people.  It  was  however  plainly  impossible  to  have  elections 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  royal  army  was  in 
strength  ;  and  the  change,  by  filling  up  nearly  two  hundred 
vacancies  at  once,  was  likely  to  become  so  important,  that 
some  feared  that  the  cavaliers,  others  that  the  independents 
and  republicans,  might  find  their  advantage  in  it  t  The  latter 
party  were  generally  earnest  for  new  elections  j  and  carried 

*  Baxter**  Life,  50.     He  ascribes  the        \  **  The  best  friends  of  the  parliament 

increase  of  enthusiasm  in  the  army  to  the  were  not  without  fean  what  the  iarae  of 

loss  of  its  presby terian  chaplains,  who  the  new  elections  might  be ;  Ibr  though 

left  it  for  their  benefices,  on  the  reduction  the  people  durst  not  choose  such  as  ware 

of  the  king's  party  and  the  new- modelling  open  enemies  to  them,  yet  probably  they 

of  the  troops.     The  officers  then  took  on  would  such  as  wete  most  likely  to  be 

them  to  act  as  preachers.  Id.  54. ;  and  for  a  peace  on  any  tenaa,  oomiptly  pre- 

Neal,  183.    I  conceive  that  the  year  1645  ferring  the  fruition  of  their  eatates  and 

is  that  to  which  we  mnst  refer  the  ap-  sensual    ei^yments    before  the  pubtie 

pearance  of  a  republican  party  in  con-  interest,"  &e.     Ludlow,  L  168.     This  is 

siderable  numbers,  though  not  yet  among  a  fair   confession  how  litde   the   com- 

the  house  of  commons.  monweaitb  party  had  tiie  support  of  the 

t  These  passed  against  the  royalist  nation, 
members  separately,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  first  months  of  the  war. 
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their  point  against  the  presbyterians  in  September,  1645, 
when  new  writs  were  ordered  for  all  the  places  which  were 
left  deficient  of  one  or  both  representatives.*  The  result  of 
these  elections,  though  a  few  persons  rather  friendly  to  the 
king  came  into  the  house,  was  on  the  whole  very  favourable 
to  the  army«  The  self<<lenying  ordinance  no  longer  being  in 
operation,  the  principal  officers  were  elected  on  every  side ; 
and,  with  not  many  exceptions,  recruited  the  ranks  of  that 
small  body,  which  had  already  been  marked  by  implacable 
dislike  of  the  king,  and  by  zeal  for  a  total  new-modelling  of 
die  government. t  In  the  summer  of  1646,  this  party  had 
so  far  obtained  the  upper  hand,  that,  according  to  one  of  our 
best  authorities,  the  Scots  commissioners  had  all  imi^nable 
difficulty  to  prevent  his  deposition.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1647>  more  overt  proofs  of  a  design  to  change  the  established 
constitution  were  given  by  a  party  out  of  doors.  A  petition 
was  addressed  *^  to  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the 
commons  assembled  in  parliament.''  It  was  voted  upon  a 
division,  that  the  house  dislikes  this  petition,  and  cannot 
approve  of  its  being  delivered ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  majority 
of  only  94  to  86,  that  it  was  seditious  and  insolent,  and 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  t  Yet  the  first  decisive 
proof,  perhaps,  which  the  journals  of  parliament  afford  of  the 
existence  of  a  republican  party,  was  the  vote  of  22d  Septem- 
ber 1647>  that  they  would  once  again  make  application  to 
the  king  for  those  things  which  they  judged  necessary  for 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  carried  by 
70  to  23.  §    Their  subsequent  resolution  of  January  4. 1648, 

•  C.  Journals.    Whiteloek,  168.    The  Skipton  to  have  pennons."     Pari.  Hist 

borough  of  Soutbwark  had  just  belbre  403.     Wbitelock,  182.     These  Totes  do 

pctlUooed   for  a  new  writ,  its  member  not  speak  much  fbr  the  magnanimity  and 

being  dead  or  disabled.  disinterestedness  of  that  assembly,  though 

f  'rhat  the  house  of  commons,  in  De-  it  may  suit  political  romancers  to  de* 

cember,   1645,   entertained  no  views  of  claim  about  it. 

altering   the   fundamental    constitution,        f  Commons*  Journals,  May  4.  and  18. 

appears  from  some  of  their  resolutions  as  1647.     This  minority  were  not,  in  ge- 

to  conditions  of  peace  :  "  That   Fsir&x  neral,  republican ;    but  were   unwilling 

should  have  an  earldom,  with  500021  a  to  increase  the  irritation  of  the  army  by 

year ;    Cromwell   and  Waller  baronies,  so  strong  a  vote. 

with  half  that  estate;  Essex,  Northum-        §  Commons* Journals.  Whitelock, 271. 

berland,  and  two  more,  be  made  dukes;  Pari.  Hist.  781.    They  had  just  been  ex* 

Manchester  and  Salisbury,  marquises,  and  asperated  by  his  evasion  of  their  propo- 

other  peers  of  their  party  be  devated  to  sitions.     Id.  778.     By  tlie  smallness  of 

higher  ranks ;  Haslerig,  Stapylton,  and  the  numbers,  and  the  names  of  tlie  teilen^ 
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against  any  further  addresses  to  the  king,  which  passed  by  a 
majority  of  141  to  91>  was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance. The  lords,  after  a  warm  debate,  concurred  in  this  vote. 
And  the  army  had  in  November,  1647»  before  the  king's 
escape  from  Hampton  Court,  published  a  declaration  of  their 
design  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation  under  a  sovereign  re- 
presentative assembly,  which  should  possess  authority  to  make 
or  repeal  laws,  and  to  call  magistrates  to  account. 

We  are  not  certainly  to  conclude  that  all  who,  in  1648, 
had  made  up  their  minds  against  the  king^s  restoration,  were 
equally  averse  to  all  regal  government.  The  prince  of  Wales 
had  taken  so  active,  and,  for  a  moment,  so  successful  a  share 
in  the  war  of  that  year,  that  his  father's  enemies  were  become 
his  own.  Meetings  however  were  held,  where  the  military 
and  parliamentary  chiefs  discussed  the  schemes  of  raising  the 
duke  of  York,  or  his  younger  brother  the  duke  of  Glocester, 
to  the  throne.  Cromwell  especially  wavered,  or  pretended 
to  waver,  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  nor  is  there  any 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  he  had  ever  professed  him- 
self averse  to  monarchy,  till,  dexterously  mounting  on  the 
wave  which  he  could  not  stem,  he  led  on  those  zealots  who 
had  resolved  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  their  new  com- 
monwealth with  the  blood  of  a  victim  king.* 

It  was  about  the  end  of  1647>  as  I  have  said,  that  the 


it  seems  as  if  the  presbyterian  party  had  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  them  ten- 
been  almost  entirely  absent ;  which  may  dered  unto  him  for  his  assent  But  the 
be  also  inferred  from  other  parts  of  the  previous  question  was  carried  on  the  fol- 
Journals.  See  October  9.  for  a  long  list  lowing  addition :  **  And  in  case  the  Iaws 
of  absentees.  Haslerig  and  Evelyn,  both  so  offered  unto  him  shaU  not  tbercupoQ 
of  the  army  Action,  told  the  Ayes,  Mar-  be  assented  unto  by  him,  that  neverthelesB 
tin  and  sir  Peter  Wentworth  Uie  Noes,  they  are  as  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
The  house  had  divided  the  day  before  on  poses  as  if  his  assent  had  been  thereunto 
the  question  for  going  into  a  committee  had  and  obtuoed,  which  they  do  insist 
to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  84  upon  as  an  undoubted  rij^t"  Com. 
to  34 ;  Cromwell  and  Evelyn  telling  the  Jour. 

minority,  Wentworth  and  Rainsborough        *  Ludlow  says  that  Cromwdl***  finding 

the  minority.     I  suppose  it  is  from  some  the  king*s  friends  grow  strong  in  1648, 

of  these  divisions  that  Baron  Maaeres  has  began  to  court  the  commonwealth*s  party, 

reckoned  the  republican  party  in  the  The  latter  told  him  he  knew  how  to  agcAe 

house  not  to  exceiBd  tliirty.  and  give  them  good  words,  when  he  had 

It  was  resolved  on  Nov.  6.*  1647,  that  occasion  to  make  use  of  them;  whereat, 

the  king  of  England,  for  the  time  being,  breaking  out  into  a  rage,  he  said  they 

was  Iwund,  in  justice  and  by  the  duty  of  were  a  proud  sort  of  people,  and  only 

his  office,  to  give  his  assent  to  all  such  considerable  in  their  own  conceits.**     P. 

laws  as  by  the  lords  and  commons  in  par-  840.     Does  this  look  as  if  he  had  been 

liament  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  for  the  reckoned  one  of  them  ? 
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principal  officers  took  the  determination,  which  had  been  al- 
ready menaced  by  some  of  the  agitators,  of  bringing,  scheme 
the  king,  as  the  first  and  greatest  delinquent  to  ^^j^oV 
public  justice.*     Too  stem  and  haughty,  too  con-  chJSlyto 
fident  of  the  righteousness  of  their  actions,  to  think  ^^'^' 
of  private  assassination,  they  sought  to  gratify  their  pride 
by  the  solemnity  and  notoriousness,  by  the  very  infamy  and 
eventual  danger,  of  an  act  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
nations.     Throughout  the  year  1648,  this  design,  Thisu 
though  suspended,  became  familiar  to  the  people's  te^mi^^ 
expectation.!     The  commonwealth's  men  and  the  levellers, 
the  various   sectaries  (admitting  a  few  exceptions)    grew 
clamorous  for  the  king's  death.     Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  commons,  praying  for  justice  on  all  delinquents,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  t     And  not  long  afterwards  the 


^  Clarendon  says  that  there  were  many  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  who,  in  a 
ooimxHatums  among  the  officers  about  the  letter  addressed  to  Fleetwood,  and  pub- 
best  mode  of  dispoaing  of  the  king ;  some  lished  in  1659,  declares  that,  after  much 
were  for  deposing  him,  others  for  poison  consultation  and  prayer  at  Windsor  Castle, 
or  assassination,  which,  he  ftncies,  would  in  the  beginning  of  1 648,  they  had  **  come 
have  been  put  in  practice  if  they  could  to  a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution  that  it 
hare  prevailed  on  Hammond.  But  this  was  their  duty  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that 
is  not  warranted  by  our  better  authorities,  nuin  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood 

It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  time  the  first  he  had  shed,  and  mischief  be  had  done  to 
bold  man  dared  to  talk  of  bringing  the  his  utmost,  agrainst  the  Lord's  cause  and 
king  to  justice.  But  in  a  letter  of  Baillie  people  in  these  poor  nations."  Tliis  is  to 
to  Alexander  Henderson,  May  19.  1646,  be  found  in  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  499.  The 
he  says,  **  If  God  have  hardened  him,  so  only  discrepancy,  if  it  is  one,  between  him 
&r  as  1  can  perceive,  this  people  will  and  Berkley,  is  as  to  the  precise  time, 
strive  to  have  him  in  their  power,  and  which  the  other  seems  to  place  in  the  end 
make  an  example  of  him ;  I  abhor  to  think  of  1647.  But  this  might  be  lapse  of 
what  CAcy  tpeak  of  execution /**  ii.  20.;  memory  in  either  party ;  nor  is  it  clear, 
published  also  in  Dalrymple*s  Memorials  on  looking  attentively  at  Berkley's  namu 
of  Charles  I.,  p.  166.  Proofs  may  also  tion,  that  he  determines  the  time.  Ash- 
be  brought  from  pamphlets  by  Lilburoe  bumham  says,  "  For  some  days  before 
and  others  in  1647,  especially  towards  the  the  king's  remove  from  Hampton  Court, 
end  of  that  year ;  and  the  remonstrance  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  several 
of  the  Scots  parliament,  dated  Aug.  13.,  alarms  were  not  brought  him  by  and 
alludes  to  such  language.  Rush.  Abr.  vi.  from  several  considerable  persons,  both 
245.  Berkley  indeed  positiyely  assures  well-affected  to  him,  and  likely  to  know 
lis,  that  the  resolution  was  taken  at  much  of  what  was  then  in  agitation,  of 
Windsor,  in  a  council  of  officers,  soon  the  resolution  which  a  violent  party  in 
after  the  king%  confinement  at  Carisbrook ;  the  army  had  to  take  away  his  life.  And 
and  this  with  so  much  particularity  of  that  such  a  design  there  was,  there  were 
circumstancethat,ifwe  reject  his  account,  strong  insinaations  to  persuade.**  See 
we  must  set  aside  the  whole  of  his  me-  also  his  Narrative,  published  in  1830. 
moirs  at  the  same  time.  Maseres*s  Tracts,  f  Somers  Tracts,  t.  160.  162. 
i.  383.  But  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  {  Sept.  11.  Pari.  Hist.  1077.  May's 
independent  testimony,  William  Allen,  BreviateinMaseres*sTracts,vol.  i.  p.l27. 
himself  one  of  the  council  of  officers  and  Whitelock,  335. 

VOL.  I.                                         T  T 
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general  officers  of  the  army  came  forward  with  a  long  re- 
monstrance against  any  treaty,  and  insisting  that  the  capital 
and  grand  author  of  their  troubles  be  speedily  brought  to 
justice,  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief,  whereof  he  had 
been  guilty.*  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  vote  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  that  the  answers  of  the  king  to  the  pro- 
positions of  both  houses  are  a  ground  for  the  house  to  proceed 
upon  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  t,  by  the 
Seclusion  of  violent  cxpulsiou,  or,  as  it  was  called,  seclusion  of 
fili^be?/.'^  all  the  presbyterian  members  from  the  house,  and 
the  ordinance  of  a  minority,  constituting  the  high  court  of 
justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.t 

A  very  small  number  among  those  who  sat  in  this  strange 
tribunal  upon  Charles  the  First  were  undoubtedly  capable  of 
taking  statesman-like  views  of  the  interests  of  their  party, 
and  might  consider  his  death  a  politic  expedient  for  consoli- 
dating the  new  settlement.  It  seemed  to  involve  the  army, 
which  had  openly  abetted  the  act,  and  even  the  nation  by  its 
passive  consent,  in  such  inexpiable  guilt  towards  the  royal 
family,  that  neither  common  prudence  nor  a  sense  of  shame 
would  permit  them  to  suffer  its  restoration.  But  by  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  regicides  such  considerations  were  either 
overlooked  or  kept  in  the  background.  Their  more  power- 
ful motive  was  that  fierce  fanatical  hatred  of  the  king,  the 
natural  fruit  of  long  civil  dissension,  inflamed  by  preachers 
more  dark  and  sanguinary  than  those  they  addressed,  and 
by  a  perverted  study  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  They  had 
been  wrought  to  believe,  not  that  his  execution  would  be 
justified  by  state  necessity  or  any  such  feeble  grounds  of 
human  reasoning,  but  that  it  was  a  bounden  duty,  which 
with  a  safe  conscience  they  could  not  neglect.  Such  was  the 
persuasion  of  Ludlow  and  Hutchinson,  the  most  respectable 


*  Nov.  17.    Pari.  Hist  1077.     White-  all  monarchy ;  for  one  of  the  proposab 

lock,  p.  355.     A  motion,  Nov.  SO.,  that  contained  in  it  is  that  kings  shouJd  be 

the  house  do  now  proceed  on  the  remon-  chosen  by  the  people,  and  have  no  n^a- 

strance  of  the  army,  was  lost  by  1 25  to  tive  voice. 

58  (printed  53  in  Pari.  Hist).      Com-  f  The  division  was  on  the  previous 

mons'  Journals.      So  weak  was  still  the  question,  which  was  lost  by  1 29  to  83. 

republican  party.     It  is  indeed  remark-  \  No  division  took  place  on  any  of  the 

able  that  this  remonstrance  itself  is  rather  votes  respecting  the  king's  trial, 
against  the  king,  than  absolutely  against 
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names  among  the  regicides ;  both  of  them  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  interestedness  or  hypocrisy,  and  less  intoxi-  MotiTe.  of 
cated  than  the  rest  by  fanaticism.  **  I  was  fully  per-  fh^king** 
suaded/'  says  the  former,  "  that  an  accommodation  ^^^' 
with  the  king  was  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England,  and  un- 
just and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it.  The  former,  besides 
that  it  was  obvious  to  all  men,  the  king  himself  had  proved, 
by  the  duplicity  of  his  dealing  with  the  parliament,  which 
manifestly  appeared  in  his  own  papers,  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Naseby  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter  I  was  convinced  by 
the  express  words  of  God's  law;  *that  blood  defileth  the 
land,  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.'  (Numbers, 
c.  XXXV.  V.  33.)  And  therefore  I  could  not  consent  to  leave 
the  guilt  of  so  much  blood  on  the  nation,  and  thereby  to  draw 
down  the  just  vengeance  of  God  upon  us  all,  when  it  was 
most  evident  that  the  war  had  been  occasioned  by  the  invasion 
of  our  rights  and  open  breach  of  our  laws  and  constitution 
on  the  king's  part."  *  "  As  for  Mr.  Hutchinson,"  says  his 
high-souled  consort,  ^^  although  he  was  very  much  confirmed 
in  his  judgment  concerning  the  cause,  yet  being  here  called 
to  an  extraordinary  action,  whereof  many  were  of  several 
minds,  he  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the 
Lord,  that,  if  through  any  human  frailty,  he  were  led  into 
any  error  or  false  opinion  in  those  great  transactions,  he 
would  open  his  eyes,  and  not  suffer  him  to  proceed,  but  that 
he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and  lead  him  by  a 
right-enlightened  conscience;  and  finding  no  check,  but  a 
confirmation  in  his  conscience,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as 
he  did,  he,  upon  serious  debate,  both  privately  and  in  his 
addresses  to  God,  and  in  conferences  with  conscientious,  up- 
right, unbiassed  persons,  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence 
against  the  king.  Although  he  did  not  then  believe  but  it 
might  one  day  come  to  be  again  disputed  among  men,  yet 
both  he  and  others  thought  they  could  not  refuse  it  without 
giving  up  the  people  of  God,  whom  they  had  led  forth  and 
engaged  themselves  unto  by  the  oath  of  God,  into  the  hands 
of  God's  and  their  enemies ;  and  therefore  he  cast  himself 

*  Ludlow,  i.  267. 
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upon  God's  protection^  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
conscience  which  he  had  sought  the  law  to  guide ;  and 
accordingly  the  Lord  did  signalise  his  favour  afterward  to 
him/'* 

The  execution  of  Charles  the  First  has  been  mentioned  in 
later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  praise,  by  some 
hii?xecut^(n  Math  faint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with 
vehement  reprobation.  My  own  judgment  will 
possibly  be  anticipated  by  the  reader  of  the  preceding  pages. 
I  shall  certainly  not  rest  it  on  the  imaginary  sacredness  and 
divine  origin  of  royalty,  nor  even  on  the  irresponsibility 
with  which  the  law  of  almost  every  country  invests  the  per- 
son of  its  sovereign.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  contend  that  no 
cases  may  be  conceived,  that  no  instances  may  be  found  in 
history,  wherein  the  sympathy  of  mankind  and  the  sound 
principles  of  political  justice  would  approve  a  public  judicial 
sentence  as  the  due  reward  of  tyranny  and  perfidiousness. 
But  we  may  confidently  deny  that  Charles  the  First  was  thus 
to  be  singled  out  as  a  warning  to  tyrants.  His  offences 
were  not,  in  the  worst  interpretation,  of  that  atrocious  cha- 
racter which  calls  down  the  vengeance  of  insulted  humanity, 
regardless  of  positive  law.  His  government  had  been  very 
arbitrary  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any,  even  of 
his  ministers,  could  have  suffered  death  for  their  share  in  it, 
without  introducing  a  principle  of  barbarous  vindictiveness. 
Far  from  the  sanguinary  misanthropy  of  some  monarchs,  or 
the  revengeful  fury  of  others,  he  had  in  no  instance  dis- 
played, nor  does  the  minutest  scrutiny  since  made  into  his 
character  entitle  us  to  suppose,  any  malevolent  dispositions 
beyond  some  proneness  to  anger,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  harshness  in  his  demeanour.f     As  for  the  charge  of  hav- 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  303.  tioned  by  that  friendly  writer.     He  had 

f  The  king's  manners  were  not  good,  in  truth  none  who  loved  him,    till  his 

He  spoke  and  behaved  to  ladies  with  misfortunes  softened  his  temper,  and  ex* 

indelicacy  in  public.     See  Warburton's  cited  sympathy. 

Notes  on  Clarendon,  vii.  629.;  and  a  An  anecdote,  strongly  intimating  the 
passage  in  Milton's  Defensio  pro  Populo  violence  of  Cluirles**  temper,  baa  been 
AnglicanOk  quoted  by  Harris  and  Brodie.  rejected  by  hia  advocates.  It  is  said 
He  once  forgot  himself  so  fiir  as  to  cane  that  Burnet,  in  searching  the  Hamilton 
the  younger  sir  Henry  Vane  for  coming  papers,  found  that  the  king,  on  discover- 
in  to  a  room  of  the  palace  reserved  for  ing  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Scots 
persons  of  higher  rank.  Carte's  Ormond,  covenanting  lords  to  the  king  of  France, 
i.  356.,  where  other  instances  are  men^  was  so  incensed  that  he  sent  an  order  to 
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ing  caused  the  bloodshed  of  the  war,  upon  which,  and  not  on 
any  former  misgovemment,  his  condemnation  was  grounded, 
it  was  as  ill  established  as  it  would  have  been  insufficient 
Well  might  the  earl  of  Northumberland  say,  when  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  king's  trial  was  before  the  lords,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  yet  satisfied 
whether  the  king  levied  war  first  against  the  houses,  or  the 
houses  against  him**  The  fact,  in  my  opinion,  was  entirely 
otherwise.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether  the  parlia- 
ment were  justified  in  their  resistance  to  the  king's  legal 
authority.  But  we  may  contend  that,  when  Hotham,  by 
their  command,  shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  his  sovereign, 
when  the  militia  was  called  out  in  different  counties  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  two  houses,  both  of  which  preceded  by 
several  weeks  any  levying  of  forces  for  the  king,  the  bonds 
of  our  constitutional  law  were  by  them  and  their  servants 
snapped  asunder ;  and  it  would  be  the  mere  pedantry  and 
chicane  of  political  casuistry  to  inquire,  even  if  the  fact  could 
be  better  ascertained,  whether  at  Edgehill,  or  in  the  minor 
skirmishes  that  preceded,  the  first  carbine  was  discharged  by 
a  cavalier  or  a  roundhead.  The  aggressor  in  a  war  is  not 
the  first  who  uses  force,  but  the  first  who  renders  force 
necessary. 

But,  whether  we  may  think  this  war  to  have  originated 
in  the  king's  or  the  parliament's  aggression,  it  is  still  evident 
that  the  former  had  a  fair  case  with  the  nation,  a  cause  which 
it  was  no  plain  violation  of  justice  to  defend.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  greater  part  of  the  peers,  by  full  one  third  of 
the  commons,  by  the  principal  body  of  the  gentry,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  other  classes.     If  his  adherents  did  not  form, 

sir  William  Balfour,  lieutenant-governor  dence  :  it  seems  confirmed  by  an  inti- 

of  the  Tower,  to  cut  off  the  head  of  his  mation  given  by  Burnet  himself  in  his 

prisoner,  lord   I^oudon;    but   that  the  Memoirs  of    the   Duke    of  Hamilton, 

marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  whom  Balfour  p.  161.     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scott 

immediately  communicated   this,  urged  of  Scotstarvet,  a  contemporary   writer, 

so  strongly  on   the  king  that  the  city  Harris,  p.  S50.,  quotes  other  authorities, 

would  be  up  in  arms  on  this  violence,  earlier  than  the  anecdote  told  of  Burnet ; 

that  with   reluctance  he  withdrew  the  and  upon  the  whole    I  think  the  story 

warrant.     This  story  is  told  by   Old-  deserving  credit,  and  by  no  means  so 

mixon.  Hist,  of  the  Stuarts,  p.  140.     It  much  to  be  slighted  as  the  Oxford  editor 

was   brought  forward  on  Bumet*s   au«  of  Burnet  has  thought  fit  to  do. 
thority,  and  also  on  that  of  the  duke  of        *  Clement  Walker,  Hist  of  Indepcnd- 

Hamilton,  killed  in  1712,  by  Dr.  Birch,  ency,  part  ii.  p.  55. 
no  incompetent  judge  of  historical  evi- 
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as  I  think  they  did  not,  the  majority  of  the  people,  they  were 
at  least  more  numerous,  beyond  comparison,  than  those  who 
demanded  or  approved  of  his  death.  The  steady  deliberate 
perseverance  of  so  considerable  a  body  in  any  cause  takes 
away  the  right  of  punishment  from  the  conquerors,  beyond 
what  their  own  safety  or  reasonable  indemnification  may 
require.  The  vanquished  are  to  be  judged  by  the  rules 
of  national,  not  of  municipal,  law.  Hence,  if  Charles,  after 
having  by  a  course  of  victories  or  the  defection  of  the  people 
prostrated  all  opposition,  had  abused  his  triumph  by  the 
execution  of  Essex  or  Hampden,  Fairfax  or  Cromwell,  I 
think  that  later  ages  would  have  disapproved  of  their  deaths 
as  positively,  though  not  quite  as  vehemently,  as  they  have 
of  his  own.  Tlie  line  is  not  easily  drawn,  in  abstract  reason- 
ing, between  the  treason  which  is  justly  punished,  and  the 
social  schism  which  is  beyond  the  proper  boundaries  of  law ; 
but  the  civil  war  of  England  seems  plainly  to  fall  within  the 
latter  description.  These  objections  strike  me  as  unanswer- 
able, even  if  the  trial  of  Charles  bad  been  sanctioned  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation  through  its  legitimate  representatives,  or 
at  least  such  a  fair  and  full  convention  as  might,  in  great 
necessity,  supply  the  place  of  lawful  authority.  But  it  was, 
as  we  all  know,  the  act  of  a  bold  but  very  small  minority, 
who,  having  forcibly  expelled  their  colleagues  from  parliament, 
had  usurped,  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  that 
power  which  all  England  reckoned  illegal.  I  cannot  perceive 
what  there  was  in  the  imagined  solemnity  of  this  proceeding, 
in  that  insolent  mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice,  accompanied 
by  all  unfairness  and  inhumanity  in  its  circumstances,  which 
can  alleviate  the  guilt  of  the  transaction ;  and  if  it  be  alleged 
that  many  of  the  regicides  were  firmly  persuaded  in  their 
consciences  of  the  right  and  duty  of  condemning  the  king, 
we  may  surely  remember  that  private  murderers  have  often 
had  the  same  apology. 

In  discussing  each  particular  transaction  in  the  life  of 
Hftcharac-  Charlcs,  as  of  any  other  sovereign,  it  is  required 
**"•  by  the  truth  of  history  to  spare  no  just  animad- 

version upon  his  faults  ;  especially  where  much  art  has  been 
employed  by  the  writers  most  in  repute  to  carry  the  stream 
of  public  prejudice  in  an  opposite  direction.     But  when  we 
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come  to  a  general  estimate  of  his  character,  we  should  act 
unfairly  not  to  give  their  full  weight  to  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  condition  in  this  worldly  scene,   which 
tend  to  account  for  and  extenuate  his  failings.     The  station 
of  kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  unfavourable,  that  those 
who  are  least  prone    to    servile    admiration    should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  opposite  error  of  an  uncandid  se- 
verity.     There  seems  no  fairer  method  of  estimating  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  a  sovereign,  than  to  treat  him  as  a  subject, 
and  to  judge,  so  far  as  the  history  of  his  life  enables  us, 
what  he  would  have  been  in  that  more  private  and  happier 
condition,  from  which  the  chance  of  birth  has  excluded  him. 
Tried  by  this  test,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Charles  the  First 
would  have  been  not  altogether  an  amiable  man,  but  one 
deserving  of  general  esteem  ;  his  firm  and  conscientious  vir- 
tues the  same,  his  deviations  from  right  far  less  frequent 
than  upon  the  throne.     It  is  to  be  pleaded  for  this  prince, 
that  his  youth  had  breathed  but  the  contaminated  air  of  a 
profligate  and  servile  court,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  lessons 
of  arbitrary  power  from  all  who  surrounded  him,  that  he 
had   been   betrayed    by   a  father's   culpable   blindness    into 
the  dangerous  society  of  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  favourite. 
To  have  maintained  so  much  correctness  of  morality  as  his 
enemies  confess,  was  a  proof  of  Charles's  virtuous  dispositions ; 
but  his  advocates  are  compelled  also  to  own  that  he  did  not 
escape  as  little  injured  by  the  poisonous  adulation  to  which 
he  had  listened.     Of  a  temper  by  nature,  and  by  want  of  re- 
straint, too  passionate,  though  not  vindictive,  and,  though  not 
cruel,  certainly  deficient  in  gentleness  and  humanity  ;   he  was 
entirely  unfit  for  the  very  difficult  station  of  royalty,  and  es- 
pecially for  that  of  a  constitutional  king.     It  is  impossible  to 
excuse  his  violations  of  liberty  on  the  score  of  ignorance, 
especially  after  the  Petition  of  Right ;  because  his  impatience 
of  opposition  from  his  council  made  it  unsafe  to  give  him  any 
advice  that  thwarted  his  determination.      His  other  great 
fault  was  want  of  sincerity  —  a  fault  that  appeared  in  all 
parts  of  his  life,  and  from  which  no  one  who  has  paid  the 
subject  any  attention  will  pretend  to  exculpate  him.     Those 
indeed  who  know  nothing  but  what  they  find  in  Hume  may 
believe,  on  Hume's  authority,  that  the  king's  contemporaries 
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never  dreamed  of  imputing  to  him  any  deviation  from  good 
faith ;  as  if  the  whole  conduct  of  the  parliament  had  not 
been  evidently  founded  upon  a  distrust,  which  on  many 
occasions  they  very  explicitly  declared.  But,  so  far  as  this 
insincerity  was  shown  in  the  course  of  his  troubles,  it  was  a 
failing  which  untoward  circumstances  are  apt  to  produce, 
and  which  the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  many  among  his  adver- 
saries might  sometimes  palliate.  Few  personages  in  his- 
tory, we  should  recollect,  have  had  so  much  of  their  actions 
revealed,  and  commented  upon,  as  Charles;  it  is  perhaps 
a  mortifying  truth  that  those  who  have  stood  highest  with 
posterity,  have  seldom  been  those  who  have  been  most  accu- 
rately known. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  was  rather  peculiar,  and  laid  him 
open  with  some  justice  to  very  opposite  censures  —  for  an 
extreme  obstinacy  in  retaining  his  opinion,  and  for  an  ex- 
cessive facility  in  adopting  that  of  others.  But  the  apparent 
incongruity  ceases,  when  we  observe  that  he  was  tenacious 
of  ends,  and  irresolute  as  to  means ;  better  fitted  to  reason 
than  to  act ;  never  swerving  from  a  few  main  principles,  but 
diffident  of  his  own  judgment  in  its  application  to  the  course 
of  affairs.  His  chief  talent  was  an  acuteness  in  dispute  ; 
a  talent  not  usually  much  exercised  by  kings,  but  which  the 
strange  events  of  his  life  called  into  action.  He  had,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  gone  into  the  study  most  fashionable 
in  that  age,  of  polemical  theology ;  and,  though  not  at  all 
learned,  had  read  enough  of  the  English  divines  to  maintain 
their  side  of  the  current  controversies  with  much  dexterity. 
But  this  uukingly  talent  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
continual  mistakes  of  his  judgment  in  the  art  of  government 
and  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.*' 

*  Clarendon,  Collier,  and    the  high-  loBopfaer,  who  said  he  had  oo  shame  in 

church  writers  in  general,  are  very  proud  yielding  to  the  master  of  fifty  l^ion<«. 

of  the  superiority  they  fancy  the  king  But  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read 

to  have  obtained  in  a  long  argumentation  these  papers,  will  probably  not  think  one 

held   at  Newcastle   with  Henderson,    a  party  so  much  the  stronger  as  to  shorten 

Scots  minister,  on  church  authority  and  the  other's  days.    They  show  that  Charles 

government.      This  was  conducted   in  held  those  extravagant  tenets  about  the 

writing,  and  the  papers  afterwards  pub-  authority    of  the   church   and    of   the 

lished.     They  may  be  read  in  the  king's  fathers,   which   are   irreconcilable  with 

Works,  and  in  Collier,  p.  842.      It  is  protestantism  in  any  country  where  it  is 

more   than   insinuated  that    Henderson  not  established,  and  are  likely  to  drive  it 

died  of  mortification  at  his  defeat.     He  out  where  it  is  so. 
certainly  had  not  the  excuse  of  the  phi- 
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It  seems  natural  not  to  leave  untouched  in*  this  place  the 
famous  problem  of  the  Icon  Basilike,  which  has  been  j^^  ^^^, 
deemed  an  irrefragable  evidence  both  of  the  virtues  "^^' 
and  the  talents  of  Charles.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  work 
can  hardly  be  any  longer  a  question  among  judicious  men. 
We  have  letters  from  Grauden  and  his  family,  asserting  it  as 
his  own  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  making  it  the  ground 
of  a  claim  for  reward.  We  know  that  the  king's  sons  were 
both  convinced  that  it  was  not  their  father's  composition,  and 
that  Clarendon  was  satisfied  of  the  same.  If  Grauden  not 
only  set  up  a  false  claim  to  so  famous  a  work,  but  persuaded 
those  nearest  to  the  king  to  surrender  that  precious  record, 
as  it  had  been  reckoned,  of  his  dying  sentiments,  it  was  an 
instance  of  successful  impudence  which  has  liardly  a  parallel. 
But  I  should  be  content  to  rest  the  case  on  that  internal  evi- 
dence, which  has  been  so  often  alleged  for  its  authenticity. 
The  Icon  has  to  my  judgment  all  the  air  of  a  fictitious  com- 
position. Cold,  stiff,  elaborate,  without  a  single  allusion  that 
bespeaks  the  superior  knowledge  of  facts  which  the  king 
must  have  possessed,  it  contains  little  but  those  rhetorical 
common-places  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  any  forger. 
The  prejudices  of  party,  which  exercise  a  strange  influence  in 
matters  of  taste,  have  caused  this  book  to  be  extravagantly 
praised.  It  has  doubtless  a  certain  air  of  grave  dignity,  and 
the  periods  are  more  artificially  constructed  than  was  usual 
in  that  age  (a  circumstance  not  in  favour  of  its  authenticity) ; 
but  the  style  is  encumbered  with  frigid  metaphors,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  in  Gauden's  acknowledged  writings ;  and  the 
thoughts  are  neither  beautiful,  nor  always  exempt  from  af- 
fectation. The  king's  letters  during  his  imprisonment,  pre- 
served in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  and  especially  one  to 
his  son,  from  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the  History  of  the 
Hebellion,  are  more  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  integrity  than 
the  laboured  self-panegyrics  of  the  Icon  Basilike.* 

*  The  note  on  this  passage,  which,  on  connected  with  the  general  objects  of  this 

account  of  its  length,  was  placed  at  the  work.     It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the 

end  of  the  volume  in  the  two  first  edi-  author  entertains  not  the  smallest  doubt 

tions,  is  withdrawn  in  this,   as  relating  about  the  justness  of  the  arguments  he 

to  a  naatter  of  literary  controversy,  little  bad  employed.  — Note  to  the  Urd  Edit. 
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PART   11. 

The  death  of  Charles  the  First  was  pressed  forward  rather 
Abolition  through  personal  hatred  and  superstition,  than  out 
monarchy,  of  any  notiou  of  its  ueccssity  to  secure  a  republican 
administration.  That  party  was  still  so  weak,  that  the  com- 
mons came  more  slowly,  and  with  more  difference  of  judg- 
ment, than  might  be  expected,  to  an  absolute  renunciation  of 
monarchy.  They  voted  indeed  that  the  people  are,  under 
God,  the  original  of  all  just  power  ;  and  that  whatever  is 
enacted  by  the  commons  in  parliament  hath  the  force  of  law, 
although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  king  or  house  of 
peers  be  not  had  thereto  ;  terms  manifestly  not  exclusive  of 
the  nominal  continuance  of  the  two  latter.  '  They  altered  the 
public  style  from  the  king's  name  to  that  of  the  parliament, 
and  gave  other  indications  of  their  intentions ;  but  the  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  monarchy  did  not  pass  till  the  7th  of 
February,  after  a  debate,  according  to  Whitelock,  but  with- 
out a  division.  None  of  that  clamorous  fanaticism  showed 
itself,  which,  within  the  memory  of  many*,  produced,  from  a 
far  more  numerous  assembly,  an  instantaneous  decision  against 
monarchy.  Wise  men  might  easily  perceive  that  the  regal 
power  was  only  suspended  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
not  abrogated  by  any  real  change  in  public  opinion. 

The  house  of  lords,  still  less  able  than  the  crown  to  with- 
andofthe  staud  the  inroads  of  democracy,  fell  by  a  vote  of 
lo^rds.  the  commons  at  the  same  time.  It  had  continued 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war  to  keep  up  as  much 
dignity  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  permit ;  tenacious  of 
small  privileges,  and  offering  much  temporary  opposition  in 
higher  matters,  though  always  receding  in  the  end  from  a 
contention  wherein  it  could  not  be  successful.  The  commons, 
in  return,  gave  them  respectful  language,  and  discountenanced 
the  rude  innovators  who  talked  against  the  rights  of  the  peer- 
age. They  voted,  on  occasion  of  some  rumours,  that  they 
held  themselves  obliged,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 

•   1827. 
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dom  and  their  covenant,  to  preserve  the  peerage  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  house  of  peers,  equally  with 
their  own.*  Yet  this  was  with  a  secret  reserve  that  the  lords 
should  be  of  the  same  mind  as  themselves.  For,  the  upper 
house  having  resented  some  words  dropped  from  sir  John 
Evelyn  at  a  conference  concerning  the  removal  of  the  king 
to  Warwick  Castle,  importing  that  the  commons  might  be 
compelled  to  act  without  them,  the  commons  vindicating  their 
member  as  if  his  words  did  not  bear  that  interpretation,  yet 
added,  in  the  same  breath,  a  plain  hint  that  it  was  not  beyond 
their  own  views  of  what  might  be  done  ;  **  hoping  that  their 
lordships  did  not  intend  by  their  inference  upon  the  words, 
even  in  the  sense  they  took  the  same,  so  to  bind  up  this  house 
to  one  way  of  proceeding  as  that  in  no  case  whatsoever, 
though  never  so  extraordinary,  though  never  so  much  im- 
porting the  honour  and  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the  commons 
of  England  might  not  do  their  duty,  for  the  good  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  way  as  they  may,  if  they  cannot 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  they  would  and  most  desire.''  t 

After  the  violent  seclusion  of  the  constitutional  party  from 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1648,  very 
few,  not  generally  more  than  five,  peers  continued  to  meet. 
Their  number  was  suddenly  increased  to  twelve  on  the  2d  of 
January  ;  when  the  vote  of  the  commons,  that  it  is  high  trea- 
son in  the  king  of  England  for  the  time  being  to  levy  war 
against  parliament,  and  the  ordinance  constituting  the  high 
court  of  justice,  were  sent  up  for  their  concurrence.  These 
were  unanimously  rejected  with  more  spirit  than  some,  at 
least,  of  their  number  might  be  expected  to  display.  Yet,  as 
if  apprehensive  of  giving  too  much  umbrage,  they  voted  at 
their  next  meeting  to  prepare  an  ordinance,  making  it  trea- 
sonable for  any  future  king  of  England  to  levy  war  against 
the  parliament — a  measure  quite  as  unconstitutional  as  that 
they  had  rejected.  They  continued  to  linger  on  the  verge  of 
annihilation  during  the  month,  making  petty  orders  about 
writs  of  error,  from  four  to  six  being  present :  they  even 

*  Par].  Hbt.  349.      The  council  of  288.;  and  sir  William  Waller's  Vindica- 

war  more  than  once,  in  the  year  1647,  tion,  192. 

declared    their  intention  of  preserving         f  Commons*  Journal,  13th  and  19th 

the  rights  of  the  peerage.     Whitelock,  May,  1646. 
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met  on  the  SOth  of  January.  On  the  1st  of  Fehmaiy,  six 
peers  forming  the  house,  it  was  moved,  "  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  the  settlement  of  the  government  of 
England  and  Ireland,  in  this  present  conjuncture  of  things 
upon  the  death  of  the  king ; "  and  ordered  that  these  lords 
following  (naming  those  present  and  three  more)  be  appointed 
to  join  with  a  proportionable  number  of  the  house  of  commons 
for  that  purpose.  Soon  after,  their  speaker  acquainted  the 
house,  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  *^  with  a  paper  enclosed,  of  very 
great  concernment ; ''  and  for  the  present  the  house  ordered 
that  it  should  be  sealed  up  with  the  speaker's  seal.  This  pro- 
bably related  to  the  impending  dissolution  of  their  house  ;  for 
they  found  next  day  that  their  messengers  sent  to  the  com- 
mons had  not  been  admitted.  They  persisted,  however,  in 
meeting  till  the  6th,  when  they  made  a  trifling  order,  and 
adjourned  "  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow."  *  That  morrow  was 
the  ^th  of  April,  1660.  For  the  commons,  having  the  same 
day  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  forty-four  to  twenty-nine,  a 
motion  that  they  would  take  the  advice  of  the  house  of  lords 
in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  resolved  that  the 
house  of  peers  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished,  t  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  taking  away  the  dignity  of  peerage ;  the  lords,  through- 
out the  whole  duration  of  the  commonwealth,  retained  their 
titles,  not  only  in  common  usage,  but  in  all  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary documents.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  basest  among 
the  base,  condescended  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
knight  for  the  county  of  Berks ;  and  was  received,  notwith- 
standing his  proverbial  meanness  and  stupidity,  with  such 
excessive  honour  as  displayed  the  character  of  those  low- 


*  Lords*  Journals.  was  carried  by  thirty-one  to  eighteen, 
f  Commons*  Journals.  It  had  been  that  ■*  a  message  from  the  lords  should 
proposed  to  continue  the  house  of  lords  be  received ;  *'  Cromwell  strongly  sup- 
as  a  court  of  judicature,  or  as  a  court  of  porting  the  motion,  and  being  a  teller 
consultation,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to  for  it :  and  again  on  Jan.  18.,  when,  the 
keep  it  up.  The  majority,  it  will  be  opposite  party  prevailing,  it  was  nega- 
observed,  was  not  very  great ;  so  &r  was  tived  by  twenty* five  to  eighteen,  to  ask 
the  democratic  scheme  from  being  uni-  their  assent  to  the  vote  of  the  4th  instant, 
versal  even  within  the  house.  White-  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  coin- 
lock,  377.  Two  divisions  had  already  mons  ;  which  doubtless,  if  true,  could  not 
taken    place ;   one  on  Jan.  9.«  when  it  require  the  lords*  concurrence. 
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minded  upstarts,  who  formed  a  sufficiently  numerous  portion 
of  the  house  to  give  their  tone  to  its  proceedings.* 

Thus  by  miUtary  force,  with  the  approbation  of  an  incon- 
ceivably small  proportion  of  the  people,  the  king  was  common- 
put  to  death,  the  ancient  fundamental  laws  were  over-  ^*^^' 
thrown,  and  a  mutilated  house  of  commons,  wherein  very 
seldom  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  sat,  was  invested  with 
the  supreme  authority.  So  little  countenance  had  these  late 
proceedings  even  from  those  who  seemed  of  the  ruling  fac- 
tion, that,  when  the  executive  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
forty-one,  had  been  nominated,  and  a  test  was  proposed  to 
them,  declaring  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done 
about  the  king  and  the  kingly  office,  and  about  the  house  of 
lords,  only  nineteen  would  subscribe  it,  though  there  were 
fourteen  regicides  on  the  Ust.t  It  was  agreed  at  length, 
that  they  should  subscribe  it  only  as  to  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  commons.  With  such  dissatisfaction  at  head-quarters, 
there  was  little  to  hope  from  the  body  of  the  nation,  t  Hence, 
when  an  engagement  was  tendered  to  all  civil  officers  and 
beneficed  clergy,  containing  only  a  promise  to  live  faithful  to 
the  commonwealth,  as  it  was  established  without  a  king  or 
house  of  lords  (though  the  slightest  test  of  allegiance  that 
any  government  could  require),  it  was  taken  with  infinite 
reluctance,  and,  in  fact,  refused  by  very  many  ;  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  especially  showing  a  determined  averseness 
to  the  new  republican  organisation.  § 

This,  however,  was  established  (such  is  the  dominion  of 


•  Wbitelock,  396.     They  voted  that  i  Six  judges  agreed  to  hold  on  their 

Pembroke,    as  well    as   Salisbury   and  commissions,    six  refused.      Wbitelock, 

Howard  of  Escrick,   who  followed   the  who  makes  a  poor  figure   at  this  time 

ignominious  example,  should  be  added  on  his  own  showing,   consented  to  act 

to  all  committees.  still  as  commissioner  of  the  great  seal. 

f  Commons'    Journals.      Wbitelock.  Those  who   remained   in  oflSce  affected 

It  had  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  to  stipulate  that  the  fundamental   laws 

five  members,  Lisle,  Holland,  Robinson,  should  not  be  abolished ;  and  the  house 

Soott,  and  Ludlow,  to  recommend  thirty-  passed  a  vote  to  this  effect.     Wbitelock, 

A^e  for  a  council  of  state ;  to  whose  no-  S78. 

minations  the  house  agreed,  and  added  §  Wbitelock,  444.  et  alibi.     Bazter*s 

their  own.    Ludlow,  L  288.     They  were  Life,  64.     A  committee  was  appointed, 

appointed  ibr  a  year;  but  in  1650  the  April,  1649,  to  inquire  about  ministers 

house  only  left  out  two  of  the  former  list,  who  asperse    the    proceedings  of   par- 

besides  those  who  were  dead.  Wbitelock,  liament  in  their  pulpits.       Wbitelock, 

441.     In  1651  the  change  was  more  con-  395. 
siderablc.      Id.  488. 
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the  sword)  far  beyond  the  control  of  any  national  sentiment. 
Thirty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  guaranteed  the  mock  par* 
liament  they  had  permitted  to  reign.  The  sectaries,  a  nu- 
merous body,  and  still  more  active  than  numerous,  possessed, 
under  the  name  of  committees  for  various  purposes  appointed 
by  the  house  of  commons,  the  principal  local  authorities,  and 
restrained  by  a  vigilant  scrutiny  the  murmurs  of  a  disaffected 
majority.  Love,  an  eminent  presbyterian  minister,  lost  his 
head  for  a  conspiracy,  by  the  sentence  of  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, a  tribunal  that  superseded  trial  by  jury.*  His  death 
struck  horror  and  consternation  into  that  arrogant  priesthood, 
who  had  begun  to  fancy  themselves  almost  beyond  the  scope 
of  criminal  law.  The  cavaliers  were  prostrate  in  the  dust ; 
and,  anxious  to  retrieve  something  from  the  wreck  of  their 
long  sequestered  estates,  had  generally  little  appetite  to  em- 
bark afresh  in  a  hopeless  cause ;  besides  that  the  mutual 
animosities  between  their  party  and  the  presbyterians  were 
still  too  irreconcilable  to  admit  of  any  sincere  co-operation. 
Hence,  neither  made  any  considerable  effort  in  behalf  of 
Charles  on  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into  England;  a 
measure,  indeed,  too  palpably  desperate  for  prudent  men  who 
had  learned  the  strength  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  the  g^eat 
victory  of  Worcester  consummated  the  triumph  of  the  infant 
commonwealth,  or  rather  of  its  future  master. 

A  train  of  favouring  events,  more  than  any  deep-laid 
Schemes  of  p<>^icy>  had  uow  brought  sovereignty  within  the 
Cromwell.  ^^^^11  of  Cromwcll.  His  first  schemes  of  ambition 
may  probably  have  extended  no  farther  than  a  title  and 
estate,  with  a  great  civil  and  military  command  in  the  king's 
name.  Power  had  fallen  into  his  hands  because  they  alone 
were  fit  to  wield  it ;  he  was  taught  by  every  succeeding 
event  his  own  undeniable  superiority  over  his  contempo- 
raries in  martial  renown,  in  civil  prudence,  in  decision  of 

*  State  Trials,  v.  43.  Baxter  says  uznpbantly.  He  had  been  distinguished 
that  Lo?e*s  death  hurt  the  nevr  common-  by  a  violent  sermon  during  the  treaty  of 
wealth  more  than  would  be  easily  be-  Uxbridge,  for  which  the  parliament,  on 
lieyed,  and  made  it  odious  to  all  the  the  complunt  of  the  king*8  commissioners, 
religious  party  in  the  land,  except  the  put  him  in  confinement.  Thurloe,  i.  65» 
sectaries.  Life  of  B.,  67.  But  **  oderint  Sute  Trials,  201.;  though  the  noble 
dum  metuant,*'  is  the  device  of  those  who  historian,  as  usual,  represents  this  other- 
rule  in  revolutions.  Clarendon  siieaks,  wise.  He  also  roia-states  Love*s  dying 
on  the  contrary,  of  Love*s  execution  tri-  speech. 
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character,  and  in  the  public  esteem  which  naturally  attached 
to  these  qualities.  Perhaps  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  that  he  began  to  fix  his  thoughts,  if  not  on  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  yet  on  an  equivalent  right  of  command. 
Two  remarkable  conversations,  in  which  Whitelock  bore  a 
part,  seem  to  place  beyond  controversy  the  nature  Hiicon- 
of  his  designs.  About  the  end  of  1651,  White-  ;iS"**'" 
lock  himself,  St.  John,  Widdrington,  Lenthall,  Har-  ^»**'^«^^- 
rison,  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  Whalley,  met  Cromwell, 
at  his  own  request,  to  consider  the  settlenjent  of  the  nation. 
The  four  former  were  in  favour  of  monarchy,  Whitelock 
inclining  to  Charles,  Widdriugton  and  others  to  the  duke  of 
Glocester  ;  Desborough  and  Whalley  were  against  a  single 
person's  government,  and  Fleetwood  uncertain.  Cromwell, 
who  had  evidently  procured  this  conference  in  order  to  sift 
the  inclinations  of  so  many  leading  men,  and  to  give  some 
intimation  of  his  own,  broke  it  up  with  remarking,  that,  if  it 
might  be  done  with  safety  and  preservation  of  their  rights  as 
Englishmen  and  Christians,  a  settlement  of  somewhat  with 
monarchical  power  in  it  would  be  very  effectual.*  The  ob- 
servation he  here  made  of  a  disposition  among  the  lawyers 
to  elect  the  duke  of  Glocester,  as  being  exempt  by  his  youth 
from  the  prepossessions  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  may,  per- 
haps, have  put  Cromwell  on  releasing  him  from  confinement, 
and  sending  him  to  join  his  family  beyond  sea.t 

Twelve  months  after  this  time,  in  a  more  confidential 
discourse  with  Whitelock  alone,  the  general  took  occasion  to 
complain  both  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the 
parliament ;  the  first,  as  inclined  to  factious  murmurings. 


*  Whitelock,  516.  one  day   make   use   of  him,  is  hard  to 

t  The  parliament  had  resolved,  24th  say.     Clarendon  mentions  the  scheme  of 

July,  1 650,  that  Henry   Stuart,   son  of  making  the  duke  of  Glocester  king,  in 

the  late  king,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  one  of  his  letters  (iii.  38.   11th  Not. 

daughter  of  the  late  king,   be  removed  1651);  but  says,  *<  Truly  I  do  believe 

forthwith  beyond  the   seas,  out  of  the  that  Cromwell  might  as  easily  procure 

limits  of  this  commonwealth.     Yet  this  himself  to  be  chosen  king  as  the  duke  of 

intention    seems    to    have    been     soon  Glocester ;  for,  as  none  of  the  king's  party 

changed ;  for  it  is  resolved,  Sept.  11.,  to  would  assist  the  last,  so  I  am  persuaded 

give  the  duke  of  Glocester  1500^   per  both    presbyterians     and     independents 

annum  for  his  maintenance,  so  long  as  would  have  much  sooner  the  former  than 

be  should  behave  himself  inoffensively,  any  of  the  race  of  him  whom  they  have 

Whether  this  proceeded  from  liberality,  murtbered.** 
tw  from  a  vague  idea  that  they  might 
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and  the  second,  as  engrossing  all  offices  to  themselves,  di- 
vided into  parties,  delaying  business,  guilty  of  gross  injustice 
and  partiality,  and  designing  to  perpetuate  their  own  autho* 
rity.     Whitelock,  confessing  part  of  this,  urged  that  having 
taken  commissions  from   them   as  the  supreme  power,   it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  means  to  restrain  them.     *^  What, 
said  Cromwell,  ^*  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king  ? 
"  I  think,'*  answered  Whitelock,  "  that  remedy  would  be  worse 
than  the  disease/*     **  Why,'*  rejoined  the  other,  **  do  you 
think  so  ?  *'  He  then  pointed  out  that  the  statute  of  Henry  VII. 
gave  a  security  to  those  who  acted  under  a  king,  which  no 
other  government  could  furnish ;  and  that  the  reverence  paid 
by  the  people  to  that  title  would  serve  to  curb  the  extrava- 
gancies of  those  now  in  power.    Whitelock  replied,  that  their 
friends  having  engaged  in  a  persuasion,  though  erroneous, 
that  their  rights  and  liberties  would  be  better  preserved  under 
a  commonwealth  than  a  monarchy,  this  state  of  the  question 
would  be  wholly  changed  by  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the 
title,  and  it  would  become  a  private  controversy  between  his 
family  and  that  of  the  Stuarts.     Finally,  on  the  other's  en- 
couragement to  speak  fully  his  thoughts,  he  told  him  **  that 
no  expedient  seemed  so  desirable  as  a  private  treaty  with  the 
king,  in  which  he  might  not  only  provide  for  the  security  of 
his  friends,  and  the  greatness  of  his  family,  but  set  limits 
to  monarchical  power,  keeping  the  command  of  the  militia  in 
his  own  hands."     Cromwell  merely  said,  ^*  that  such  a  step 
would  require  great  consideration  ; "  but  broke  off  with  marks 
of  displeasure,  and  consulted  Whitelock  much  less  for  some 
years  afterwards.* 

These  projects  of  usurpation  could  not  deceive  the  watch- 
fulness of  those  whom  Cromwell  pretended  to  serve.  He  had 
on  several  occasions  thrown  off  enough  of  his  habitual  dissi- 
mulation to  show  the  commonwealth's  men  that  he  was  theirs 
only  by  accident,  with  none  of  their  fondness  for  republican 

*  Id.  p.  548.  Lord  Orrery  told  Burnet  pleasure,  nid,  **  the  king  cannot  foigtre 

that  he  had  once  mentioned  to  Cromwell  his  fiitber's  blood ; "  whidi  the  other  at- 

a  report  that  he  was  to  bring  in  the  king,  tempted  to  answer.    Butnet,  i.  95.     It  is 

who  should  marry  his  daughter,  and  ob>  certain,  however,  that  such  a  compromise 

served,  that  he  saw  no  better  expedient,  would  have  been  dishonoarable  for  one 

Cromwell,  without  expressing  any  dis-  party,  and  in&mous  for  the  other. 
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polity.  The  parjiament  in  its  present  wreck  contained  few 
leaders  of  superior  ability ;  but  a  natural  instinct  unpopa. 
would  dictate  to  such  an  assembly  the  distrust  of  a  pITri^ment! 
popular  general,  even  if  there  had  been  less  to  alarm  them  in 
his  behaviour.*  They  had  no  means,  however,  to  withstand 
him.  The  creatures  themselves  of  military  force,  their  pre- 
tensions to  direct  or  control  the  army  could  only  move  scorn 
or  resentment.  Their  claim  to  a  legal  authority,  and  to  the 
name  of  representatives  of  a  people  who  rejected  and  ab- 
horred them,  was  perfectly  impudent.  When  the  house  was 
fullest,  their  numbers  did  not  much  exceed  one  hundred ; 
but  the  ordinary  divisions,  even  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
moment,  show  an  attendance  of  but  fifty  or  sixty  members. 
They  had  retained  in  their  hands,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  council  of  state,  most  of  whom  were  from 
their  own  body,  a  great  part  of  the  executive  government, 
especially  the  disposal  of  offices,  t  These  they  largely  shared 
among  themselves  or  their  dependents ;  and  in  many  of 
their  votes  gave  occasion  to  such  charges  of  injustice  and 
partiality  as,  whether  true  or  false,  will  attach  to  a  body 
of  men  so  obviously  self-interested.  1^    It  seems  to  be  a  pretty 

*  Cromwell,  in  his  letter  to  the  par-  this  arbitrary  and  vindictive  faction.    Nor 

liament,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  were  these  qualities  displayed  against  the 

called  it  a  crowning  mercy.    This,  though  royalists  alone  :  one  Josiah  Frimatt,  who 

a  very  intelligible  expression,  was  taken  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Lil- 

in  ao  invidious  sense  by  the  republicans,  bume,  Wildman,  and  the  levellers,  having 

t  Journals,  passim.  presented  a  petition  complaining  that  sir 

I  One  of  their  most  scandalous  acts  was  Arthur  Haslerig  luid  violently  dispossessed 

the  sale  of  the  earl  of  Craven's  estate,  him  of  some  collieries,  the  house,  after 

He  had  been  out  of  England  during  the  voting  every  part  of  the  petition  to  be 

war,  and  could  not  therefore  be  reckoned  fitlse,  adjudged  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  30002L 

a  delinquent.     But  evidence  was  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  2000/.  to  Haslerig, 

that  be  had  seen  the  king  in  Holland  ;  and  20002.  more  to  the  commissioners  for 

and  upon  this  eharge,  though  he  petitioned  compositions.  Journals,  1 5th  Jan.  1 65 1  -2. 

to  be  heard,  and,  as  ii  said,  indicted  the  There  had  been  a  project  of  erecting  an 

informer  for  peijury,   whereof  he  waf  university  at  Durham,  in  favour  of  which 

convicted,  they  voted  by  33  to  SI  that  a  committee  reported  (18th  June,  1651), 

his  lands  should  be  told ;  Haslerig,  the  and  for  which  the  chapter  lands  would 

most  savage  lealot  of  the  whole  faction,  have    nude    a    competent    endowment, 

being  a  teller  for  the  ayes,  Vane  for  the  Haslerig,  however,  got  most  of  them  into 

noes.     Journals,  6th  March,  1651,  and  his  own  hands;  and  thus  frustrated,  per- 

SSd  June,  1652.     State  Trials,  v.  323.  haps,   a  design  of  great  importance  to 

On  the  SKHh  of  July  in  the  same  year,  it  education  and  literature  in  this  country, 

was  referred  to  a  committee  to  select  For  had  an  university  once  been  esta- 

thirty  delinquents,  whose  estates  should  blished,  it  is  just  possible,  though  not 

be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  navy.     Thus,  very  likely,  that  the  estates  would  not 

long  afker  the  cessation  of  hostility,  the  have  reverted,  on  the  king's  restoration, 

royalists  continued  to  stand  in  jeopardy,  to  their  former,  but  much  less  useful, 

not  only  collectively  but  personally,  from  possessors. 

VOL.  !•  U    U 
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general  opinion,  that  a  popular  assembly  js  still  more  fre- 
quently influenced  by  corrupt  and  dishonest  motives  in  the 
distribution  of  favours,  or  the  decision  of  private  aflairs,  than 
a  ministry  of  state ;  whether  it  be  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  a  man  of  disinterestedness  and  integrity  may  in  the 
course  of  events  rise  to  the  conduct  of  government  than  that 
such  virtues  should  belong  to  a  majority ;  or  that  the  clan- 
destine management  of  court  corruption  renders  it  less  scan* 
dalous  and  more  easily  varnished,  than  the  shamelessness  of 
parliamentary  iniquity. 

The  republican  interest  in  the  nation  was  almost  wholly 
composed  of  two  parties,  both  oif-shoots  deriving  strength 
from  the  great  stock  of  the  army;  the  levellers,  of  whom 
Lilburne  and  Wildman  are  the  most  known,  and  the  ana- 
baptists, fifth-monarchy  men,  and  other  fanatical  sectaries, 
headed  by  Harrison,  Hewson,  Overton,  and  a  great  number 
of  officers.  Though  the  sectaries  seemed  to  build  their  re- 
volutionary schemes  more  on  their  own  religious  views  than 
the  levellers,  they  coincided  in  most  of  their  objects  and  de- 
mands.* An  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  short 
parliaments,  an  extensive  alteration  of  the  common  law,  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  indeed  of  all  regular  stipends  to  the 
ministry,  a  full  toleration  of  religious  worship,  were  re- 
formations which  they  concurred  in  requiring,  as  the  only 
substantial  fruits  of  their  arduous  struggle,  t  Some  among 
the  wilder  sects  dreamed  of  overthrowing  all  civil  insti- 
tutions. These  factions  were  not  without  friends  in  the 
commons.     But  the  greater  part  were  not  inclined  to  gratify 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  speaks  very  fa-  all  the  designing  8el£>intereated  men  of 
Tourably  of  the  levellers,  as  they  appeared  both  fiicttons.  Colonel  Hutcbinson  bad 
about  1647,  declaring  against  the  fiic*  a  great  intimacy  with  many  of  theiie ;  and 
tions  of  the  presbyterians  and  indepen-  so  far  as  they  acted  according  to  the  just, 
dents,  and  the  ambitious  views  of  their  pious,  and  public  spirit  which  they  pro- 
leaders,  and  especially  against  the  unrea-  fessed,  owned  them  and  protected  them  as 
sonable  privileges  claimed  by  the  houses  far  as  he  had  power.  These  were  they 
of  parliament  collectively  and  personally,  who  first  began  to  discover  the  ambition  of 
"  Indeed,  as  all  virtues  are  mediums  and  Lieut-Gen.  Cromwell  and  his  idolaters^ 
have  their  extremes,  there  rose  up  after  and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it.**  P.  885. 
in  that  house  a  people  who  endeavoured  f  Whitelock,  S99.  401.  The  levellera 
the  levelling  of  all  estates  and  qualities,  rose  in  arms  at  Banbury  and  other  places, 
which  those  sober  levellers  were  never  but  were  soon  put  down,  chiefly  through 
guilty  of  desiring;  but  were  men  of  just  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  their  ring- 
and  sober  principles,  of  honest  and  reli*  leaders  shot, 
gious  ends,  and  were  therefore  hated  by 
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them,  by  taking  away  the  provision  of  the  church,  and 
much  less  to  divest  themselves  of  their  own  authority.  They 
voted  indeed  that  tithes  should  cease  as  soon  as  a  competent 
maintenance  should  be  otherwise  provided  for  the  clergy.* 
They  appointed  a  commission  to  consider  the  reformation  of 
the  law,  in  consequence  of  repeated  petitions  against  many 
of  its  inconveniences  and  abuses;  who,  though  taxed  of 
course  with  dilatoriness  by  the  ardent  innovators,  suggested 
many  useful  improvements,  several  of  which  have  been 
adopted  in  more  regular  times,  though  with  too  cautious  de- 
lay, t  They  proceeded  rather  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  frame 
a  scheme  for  future  parliaments ;  and  resolved  that  they 
should  consist  of  400,  to  be  chosen  in  due  proportion  by  the 
several  counties,  nearly  upon  the  model  suggested  by  Lil- 
bume,  and  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  Cromwell,  t  It 
was  with  much  delay  and  difficulty,  amidst  the  loud 
murmurs  of  their  adherents,  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  any  vote  in  regard  to  their  own  dissolution.  It 
passed  on  November  17*  1651,  after  some  very  close  divi- 
sions, that  they  should  cease  to  exist  as  a  parliament  on 


*  It   was   referred   to  a  oommittee,  regular  digest  or  code,  which  was  or- 

89Ui  April,  1642,  to  consider  how  a  con-  dered  to  be  printed.    Journals,  20th  Jan. 

▼enient  and  competent  maintenance  for  1653. 

a  godly  and  able  ministry  may  be  settled,  f  A  committee  was  named,  15th  May, 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  A  proposed  addition,  1649,  to  take  into  consideration  the  set- 
that  tithes  be  paid  as  before,  till  such  tling  of  the  succeasion  of  future  parlia* 
maintenance  be  settled,  was  carried  by  ments  and  regulating  their  elections. 
S7  to  17.  Nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  done 

t  Journals,  19th  Jan.  1652.  Hale  was  till  Oct.  11th,  when  the  committee  was 
the  first  named  on  this  commission,  and  ordered  to  meet  next  day,  and  so  de  die 
took  an  active  part ;  but  he  was  associ-  in  diem,  and  to  give  an  account  thereof 
ated  with  some  furious  levellers,  Desbo-  to  the  house  on  Tuesday  come  fortnight ; 
rough,  Tomlinson,  and  Hugh  Peters,  so  all  that  came  to  have  voices,  but  the  spe- 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  he  cial  care  thereof  commended  to  sir  Henry 
concurred  in  the  alterations  suggested.  Vane,  colonel  Ludlow,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
Many  of  them,  however,  seem  to  bear  son.  We  find  nothing  farther  till  Jan. 
marks  of  his  hand.  Whitelock,  475.  517.  Sd,  1650,  when  the  committee  is  ordered 
519.  82a  et  alibL  There  had  been  pre-  to  make  iu  report  the  next  Wednesday, 
piously  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose  This  is  done  accordingly,  Jan.  9.,  when 
in  1650.  See  a  list  of  the  acts  prepared  sir  H.  Vane  reports  the  resolutions  of  the 
by  them  in  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  177.;  committee,  one  of  which  was,  that  the 
several  of  them  are  worthy  of  attention,  number  in  future  parliaments  should  be 
Ludlow  indeed  blames  the  commission  400.  This  was  carried,  after  negativing 
for  slowness ;  but  their  delay  seems  to  the  previous  question  in  a  committee  of 
have  been  very  justifiable,  and  their  sug-  the  whole  house.  They  proceeded  several 
gestions  highly  valuable.  It  even  appears  days  afterwards  on  the  same  business, 
that  they  drew  up  a  book  containing  a  See  also  Ludlow,  p.  SIS.  4S5. 

vv  2 
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November  3.  1654.*  The  republicans  out  of  doors,  who 
deemed  annual,  or  at  least  biennial,  parliaments  essential  to 
their  definition  of  liberty,  were  indignant  at  so  unreasonable 
a  prolongation.  Thus  they  forfeited  the  good-will  of  the 
only  party  on  whom  they  could  have  relied.  Cromwell  dex- 
terously aggravated  their  faults;  he  complained  of  their 
delaying  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  he  persuaded  the 
fanatics  of  his  concurrence  in  their  own  schemes ;  the  par- 
liament, in  turn,  conspired  against  his  power,  and,  as  the 
conspiracies  of  so  many  can  never  be  secret,  let  it  be  seen 
that  one  or  other  must  be  destroyed ;  thus  giving  his  forcible 
expulsion  of  them  the  pretext  of  self-defence.  They  fell  with 
no  regret,  or  rather  with  much  joy  of  the  nation,  except  a  few 
who  dreaded  more  from  the  alternative  of  milit^y  usurpation 
or  anarchy,  than  from  an  assembly  which  still  retained  the 
names  and  forms  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  t 

It  was  now  the  deep  policy  of  Cromwell  to  render  himself 
Little  par.  ^^c  solc  rcfugo  of  thosc  who  valued  the  laws,  or  the 
iiamcnt.  fcgular  ecclcsiasticaJ  ministry,  or  their  own  estates, 
all  in  peril  from  the  mad  enthusiasts  who  were  in  hopes  to 
prevail,  t  These  he  had  admitted  into  that  motley  conven- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  sometimes  called 
Barebone's  parliament,  but  more  commonly  the  little  parlia- 

*  Two  divisions  had  taken  place,  Nov.  English  nation :  **  An  acquiescence  thus 

14.  (the  first  on  the  previous  question),  universal  in  the  insult  committed  on  the 

on  a  motion,  that  it  is  convenient  to  de-  guardians  of  the  infieint    republic,    and 

dare  a  certain  time  for  the  continuance  the  first  step  towards  the  usurpation  of 

of  this  parliament,  50  to  46,  and  49  to  Cromwell,  fixes  an  indelible  stain  on  the 

47.     On  the  last  division,  Cromwell  and  character  of  the  English,  as  a  people 

St.  John  were  tellers  for  the  ayes.  basely  and  incorrigibly  attached  to  the 

t  Whitelock  was  one  of  these ;  and,  sovereignty  of  individuals,  and  of  natures 

being  at  that  time  out  of  CromwelPs  too  ignoble  to  endure  an  empire  of  equal 

favour,  inveighs  much  against  this  de-  laws.**  Vol.  v.  p.  112. 

ctruction  of  the  power  from  which  he  had  f  H&rrison,  when  Ludlow  asked  him 

taken  his  commission.   P.  552.  554.     St.  why  he  had  joined  Cromwell  to  turn  out 

John  appears  to  have  concurred  in  the  the  parliament,  said,  he  thought  Crom- 

measure.    In  fact,  there  had  so  long  been  well  would  own  and  Aivour  m  set  of  men 

an  end  of  law,  that  one  usurpation  might  who  acted  on  higher  principles  than  those 

seem  as  rightful  as  another.     But,  while  of  civil  liberty;  and  quoted  from  JDaniel, 

any  house  of  commons  remained,  there  "  that  the  saints  shall  take  the  kingdom 

was  a  stock  left  from  which  the  ancient  and  possess  it."     Ludlow  argued  against 

constitution   might  possibly   germinate,  him ;  but  what  was  argument  to  such  a 

Mrs.  Macaulay,  whose  lamentations  over  head  ?   Mem.  of  Ludlow,  p.  565.     Not 

the  Rump  did  not  certainly  proceed  from  many  months  after,  Cromwell  sent  hii 

this  cause,  thus  vents  her  wrath  on  the  coadjutor  to  Cariabrook  castle. 
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ment,  on  whom  his  council  of  officers  pretended  to  devolve 
the  fi'ovemnient  minfi^linsf  them  with  a  sufficient  instrumrat 
proportion  of  a  superior  class  whom  he  could  di-  ment. 
rect,*  This  assembly  took  care  to  avoid  the  censure 
which  their  predecessors  had  incurred,  by  passing  a  good 
inany  bills^  and  applying  themselves  with  a  vigorous  hand 
to  the  reformation  of  what  their  party  deemed  the  most 
essential  grievances,  those  of  the  law  and  of  the  church. 
They  voted  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  chancery,  a  mea- 
sure provoked  by  its  insufferable  delay,  its  engrossing  of 
almost  all  suits,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  decisions.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  a  new  body  of  the  law, 
without  naming  any  lawyer  upon  it.t  They  nominated  a 
set  of  commissioners  to  preside  in  courts  of  justice,  among 
whom  they  with  difficulty  admitted  two  of  that  profession  $  ; 
they  irritated  the  clergy  by  enacting  that  marriages  should 
be  solemnised  before  justices  of  the  peace  § ;  they  alarmed 
them  still  more,  by  manifesting  a  determination  to  take  away 
their  tithes,  without  security  for  an  equivalent  maintenance.  || 
Thus  having  united  against  itself  these  two  powerful  bodies, 
whom  neither  kings  nor  parliaments  in  England  have  in 

*  Haroe  speaks  of  this  assembly  as  f  Journals,  August  19.  This  was  car •- 

chiefly  composed  of  the  lowest  mechanics,  ried  by   46   to  38   against   CromweU*8 

But  this  was  not  the  case.   Some  persons  party.     Yet  Cromwell,  two  years  after- 

of  inferior  rank  there  were,  but  a  large  wards,  published  an  ordinance  for  regu- 

proportion  of  the  members  were  men  of  lating  and  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 

good  family,  or,  at  least,  military  distinc-  chancery ;  which  offended  Whitelock  so 

tion,  as  the  list  of  the  names  in  the  Par-  much  that  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  not 

liaroentary  History  is  suflicient  to  prore ;  having  been  consulted  in  framing  the  re- 

and  Whitelock  remarks,  **  It  was  much  gulations.     lliis  is  a  rare  instance  in  his 

wondered  at  by  some  that  these  gentle-  life ;   and  he  vaunts  much  of  his  con* 

men,   many  of  them   being  persons  of  science  accordingly,  but  thankfully  ac- 

fbrtune  and   knowledge,   would  at   this  cepted  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the 

summons,  and  from   those   haitds^  take  treasury  instead:  p. 621.  625.      He  does 

upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of  this  not  seem,  by  his  own  account,  to  have 

nation :  **  p.  559.    With  respect  to  this,  it  given    much   satisfaction   to   suitors    in 

may  be  observed,  that  those  who  have  equity  (p.  548. )  ;  yet  the  fiiult  may  have 

fived  in  revolutions  find  it  almost  neces-  been  theirs,  or  the  system's. 

aary,  whether  their  own  interests  or  those  f  4th  October. 

of  their  country  are  their  aim,  to  comply  §  Tliis  had  been  proposed  by  the  com- 

with  all  changes,  and  take  a  greater  part  mission  for  amendment  of  the  law  ap- 

in  supporting  them  than  men  of  inflex-  pointed   in  the  long   parliament.     The 

tble  consciences  can  approve.      No  one  great  number  of  dissenters  from  the  esta- 

lelt  this  more  than  Whitelock ;  and  his  bllshed  religion  rendered  it  a  very  rea- 

remark  in  this  place  is  a  satire  upon  all  sonable  measure, 

his  conduct.      He  was  at  the  moment  ||    lliurloe,  i.  369.  ;  iiL  T.S2. 
dissatisfied,  and  out  of  Cromweirs  favour, 
but  lost  no  time  in  regaining  it. 

u  u  8 
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general  ofiended  with  impunity,  this  little  synod  of  legislators 
was  ripe  for  destruction.  Their  last  vote  was  to  negative  a 
report  of  their  own  committee,  recommending  that  such  as 
should  be  approved  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  should  enjoy 
the  maintenance  already  settled  by  law ;  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  as  a  just  property,  should  be  enforced  by  the 
magistrates.  The  house  having,  by  the  majority  of  two,  dis- 
agreed with  this  report*,  the  speaker,  two  days  after,  having 
secured  a  majority  of  those  present,  proposed  the  surrender 
of  their  power  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  put  an  end 
to  the  opposition  of  the  rest,  by  turning  them  out  of  doors- 
It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  despotism  of  a  wise  man 
is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  political  or  religious  fanatics ; 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  there  is  any  better  remedy  in  revo- 
lutions which  have  given  the  latter  an  ascendant.  Crom- 
well's assumption,  therefore,  of  the  title  of  protector  was  a 
necessary  and  wholesome  usurpation,  however  he  may  have 
caused  the  necessity ;  it  secured  the  nation  from  the  mis- 
chievous lunacy  of  the  anabaptists,  and  from  the  more  cool- 
blooded  tyranny  of  that  little  oligarchy  which  arrogated  to 
itself  the  name  of  commonwealth's  men.  Though  a  gross 
and  glaring  evidence  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  army,  the 
instrument,  under  which  he  took  his  title,  accorded  to  him 
no  unnecessary  executive  authority.  The  sovereignty  still 
resided  in  the  parliament ;  he  had  no  negative  voice  on  their 
laws.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament,  a  power 
was  given  him  of  making  temporary  ordinances ;  but  this 
was  not,  as  Hume,  on  the  authority  of  Clarendon  and  War- 
wick,  has  supposed,  and  as  his  conduct,  if  that  were  any 
proof  of  the  law,  might  lead  us  to  infer,  designed  to  exist  in 
future  intervals  of  the  legislature,  t     It  would  be  scarcely 

*  Journals,  2d  and  10th  Dec.   1653.  in  Whitelock,  p.  571.';  or  Somers  Tracts, 

Whitelock.     See  the  sixth  volume  of  the  vi.  257.     Ludlow  says,  that  some  of  the 

Somers  Tracts  (p.  266.)  fur  a  long  and  officers  opposed  this ;  but  Lambert  forced 

rather  able  vindication  of  this  parliament  it  down  their  throats:  p.  276.    CromwcU 

by  one  of  its  members.  Ludlow  also  speaks  made  good  use  of  this  temporary  power. 

pretty  well  of  it,  p.  471.;  and  says,  truly  The  union  of  Scotland  with  England 

enough,   that  Cromwell   frightened   the  was  by  one  of  these  ordinances,  April  IS. 

lawyers  and   clergy,  by  showing  what  (Whitelock,  586.);  and  he  imposed  an 

the  parliament  meant  to  do  with  them,  assessmentof  120,0002.  monthly,  for  three 

which  made  them  in  a  hurry  to  have  it  months,  and  90,0002.  for  the  next  three, 

destroyed.     See  also  Pari.  Hist.   1412.  instead  of  70,0002.,  wluch  had  been  paid 

1414.  before  (Id.    591.),   besides  many  other 

f  See  the  instrument  of  government  ordinances  of  a  legislative  nature.     **  I 
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worth  while,  however,  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  form  of 
government  which  was  so  little  regarded,  except  as  it  marks 
the  jealousy  of  royal  power,  which  those  most  attached  to 
Cromwell,  and  least  capable  of  any  proper  notions  of  liberty, 
continued  to  entertain. 

In  the  ascent  of  this  bold  usurper  to  greatness,  he  had 
successively  employed  and  thrown  away  several  of  the  power- 
ful factions  who  distracted  the  nation.  He  had  encouraged 
the  levellers  and  persecuted  them  ;  he  had  flattered  the  long 
parliament  and  betrayed  it ;  he  had  made  use  of  the  sectaries 
to  crush  the  commonwealth  ;  he  had  spurned  the  sectaries  in 
his  last  advance  to  power.  These,  with  the  royalists  and 
the  presbyterians,  forming,  in  effect,  the  whole  people,  though 
too  disunited  for  such  a  coalition  as  must  have  overthrown 
him,  were  the  perpetual,  irreconcilable  enemies  of  his  admi- 
nistration. Master  of  his  army,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
manage,  surrounded  by  a  few  deep  and  experienced  counsel- 
lors, furnished  by  his  spies  with  the  completest  intelligence 
of  all  designs  against  him,  he  had  no  great  cause  of  alarm 
from  open  resistance.  But  he  was  bound  by  the 
instrument  of  government  to  call  a  parliament;  and  caueXby"^ 
in  any  parliament  his  adversaries  must  be  formidable.  ^""^"^^  ' 
He  adopted  in  both  those  which  he  summoned  the  reformed 
model  already  determined ;  limiting  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  400,  to  be  chosen  partly  in  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  their  wealth  or  supposed  population,  by  electors 
possessing  either  freeholds,  or  any  real  or  moveable  property 
to  the  value  of  200L ;  partly  by  the  more  considerable 
boroughs,  in  whose  various  rights  of  election  no  change  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made.*  This  alteration,  conformable  to 
the  equalising  principles  of  the  age,  did  not  produce  so  con- 
siderable a  difiierence  in  the  persons  returned  as  it  perhaps 
might  at  present,  t     The  court  party,  as  those  subservient  to 

am  very  glad,**  says  Fleetwood  (Feb.  *  I  infer  this  firom  the  report  of  a 
1655,  Thurloe,  iii.  183.),  **to  hear  his  eommittee  of  privileges  on  the  election 
highness  has  declined  the  legislative  for  Lynn,  Oct.  20.  1 656.  See  also  Jour- 
power,  which  by  the  instrument  of  go-  nals,  Nov.  26.  1654. 
vernment,  in  my  opinion,  he  could  not  f  It  is  remarkable  that  Clarendon 
exercise  after  this  last  parliament's  meet-  seems  to  approve  this  model  of  a  parlia- 
ing."  And  the  parliament  of  1656,  at  the  ment,  saying,  "it  was  then  generally 
protector*s  desire,  confirmed  all  ordi-  looked .  upon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be 
nances  made  since  the  dissolution  of  the  more  warrantably  made,  and  in  a  better 
long  parliament.     Thorloe,  yi.  243.  time." 

u  u  4 
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him  were  called,  were  powerful  through  the  subjection  of  the 
electors  to  the  army.  But  they  were  not  able  to  exclude  the 
presbyterian  and  republican  interests ;  the  latter  headed  by 
Bradshaw,  Haslerig,  and  Scott,  eager  to  thwart  the  power 
which  they  were  compelled  to  obey.*  Hence  they  began  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  whole  instrument  of  govern- 
ment; and  even  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  to 
debate  its  leading  article,  the  protector's  authority.  Crom- 
well, his  supporters  having  lost  this  question  on  a  division  of 
141  to  136,  thought  it  time  to  interfere.  He  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  government  by  a  single  person  and  a 
parliament,  was  a  fundamental  principle,  not  subject  to  their 
discussion  ;  and  obliged  every  member  to  a  recognition  of  it, 
solemnly  promising  neither  to  attempt  nor  to  concur  in  any 
DfBioiTed  alteration  of  that  article,  t  The  commons  voted, 
by  him.  however,  that  this  recognition  should  not  extend  to 
the  entire  instrument,  consisting  of  forty-two  articles ;  and 
went  on  to  discuss  them  with  such  heat  and  prolixity,  that 
after  five  months,  the  limited  term  of  their  session,  the  pro- 
tector, having  obtained  the  ratification  of  his  new  scheme 
neither  so  fully  nor  so  willingly  as  he  desired,  particularly 
having  been  disappointed  by  the  great  majority  of  SOO  to  60, 
which  voted  the  protectorate  to  be  elective,  not  hereditary, 
dissolved  the  parliament  with  no  small  marks  of  dissatis- 
faction, t 

*  Bourdeaux,  the  French  ambassador,  to  doubt  the  &ct,  which  is  referred  to 

say  s,*<  Some  were  for  Bradsha  was  speaker,  Oct.  19.  by  a  letter  of  Bourdeaux,  the 

but  the  protector's  party  carried   it  for.  French  ambassador  (Thurloe,  iL  681. )» 

Leutball.     By  this  beginning  one  may  who  observes,  **  Hereby  it  is  easily  dis- 

judge  what  the  authority  of  the  lord  pro-  cerned  that  the  nation  is  nowise  a^cted 

tector  will  be  in  this  parliament.     How-  to   his  family,    nor   much    to    himself, 

ever  it  was  observed  that  as  often  as  he  Without  doubt  he  will  strengthen  hn 

spoke  iu  his  speech  of  liberty  or  religion,  army,  and  keep  that  in  a  good  posture." 

the  members  did  seem  to  rejoice  ^ith  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Whitelock,  GOd. 

acclamations  of  joy."     Thurloe,  v.  588.  They  resolved  to  keep  the  militia  in  the 

But  the  election  of  Lenthall  appears  by  power  of  the  parliament,  and  that  the 

Guibbon  Goddard's  Journal,  lately  pub-  protector^s  negative  should  extend  only 

lislied  in  the  Introduction  to  Burton's  to  such  bills  as  might  alter  the  instru- 

Diary,  to  have  been  unanimous.  ment ;  and  in  other  cases,  if  he  did  not 

t  Journals,  14th  and  18th  Sept.    Pari,  pass  bills  within  twenty  days,  they  vrcre 

Hist.  1445.  1459.     Whitelock,  605,  &c.  to   become   laws  without    his    consent. 

Ludlow,  499.     Goddard's  Journal,  32.  Journals,  Nov.  10. 1654.  Whitelock,  608. 

I  This  division  is  not  recorded  in  the  This  was  carried  against  the  court  by 

Journals,  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  109  to  85.     Ludlow  insinuates  that  this 

its  having  been  resolved  in  a  committee  parliament  did  not  sit  out  its  legal  term 

of  the  whole  house.   But  it  is  impossible  of  five  months ;  Cromwell  having  inter* 
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The  banished  king,  meanwhile,  began  to  recover  a  little  of 
that  political  importance  which  the  battle  of  Wor-  intrigues  or 
cester  had  seemed  almost  to  extinguish*  So  ill  bUpJrfyf** 
supported  by  his  English  adherents  on  that  occasion,  so 
incapable  with  a  better  army  than  he  had  any  prospect  of 
ever  raising  again,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  genius  and 
fortune  of  the  usurper,  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  he  could  be 
restored  by  any  domestic  insurrection,  until  the  disunion  of 
the  prevailing  factious  should  offer  some  more  favourable  op- 
portunity. But  this  was  too  distant  a  prospect  for  his  court 
of  starving  followers.  He  had  from  the  beginning  looked 
around  for  foreign  assistance.  But  France  was  distracted  by 
her  own  troubles  ;  Spain  deemed  it  better  policy  to  cultivate 
the  new  commonwealth ;  and  even  Holland,  though  engaged 
in  a  dangerous  war  with  England,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  accept  his  offer  of  joining  her  fleet,  in  order  to  try 
his  influence  with  the  English  seamen.*  Totally  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  might  reign,  even  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  treating  to  become  the  covenanted  king 
of  Scotland,  with  every  solemn  renunciation  of  popery, 
Charles  had  recourse  to  a  very  delicate  negotiation,  which 
deserves  remark,  as  having  led,  after  a  long  course  of  time, 
but  by  gradual  steps,  to  the  final  downfall  of  his  family. 
With  the  advice  of  Ormond,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Hyde,  he  attempted  to  interest  the  pope  (Innocent  X.)  on 
his  side,  as  the  most  powerful  intercessor  with  the  catholic 
princes  of  Europe.t  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
promise  toleration  at  least  to  the  catholics.      The   king's 

preted  the  months  to  be  lunar  instead  of  ledging  his  title,    -  such  present  and 

calendar.   Hume  has  adopted  this  notion;  lasting  advantages  to  them  by  this  alli- 

but  it  is  groundless,  the  month  in  law  ance  as  may  appear  most  considerable  to 

being  always  of  twenty-eight  days,  unless  that  nation  and  to  their  posterity,  and  a 

the  contrary  be  expressed.     Whitelock  valuable  compensation  for  whatever  pre- 

says  that  Crom well's  dissolution  of  the  sent  advantages  the  king  can  receive  by 

parliament,  because  he  found  them  not  it"     Clarendon    State   Papers,  iii.  90. 

so  pliable  to  his  purposes  as  he  expected.  These  intrigues  would  have  justly  made 

caused  much   discontent   in   them   and  him  odious  in  England, 

others ;  but  that  he  valued  it  not,  esteem-  f  Ormond  wrote  strongly  to  this  efiect, 

ing  himself  above  those  things :  p.  618.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  convinced 

He  gave  out  that  the  parliament  were  that  nothing  but  foreign  assistance  could 

concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  bring  in  restore  the  king.    **  Amongst  protestants 

the  king.  there  is  none  that  hath  the  power,  and 

*  Exiles  are  seldom  scrupulous:  we  amongst    the    catholics    it   is  visible." 

find  that  Charles  was  willing  to  propose  Cartels  Letters,  i.  461. 
to  the  States,  in  return  for  their  acknow- 
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ambassadors  to  Spain  in  1650,  Cotdngton  and  Hyde,  and 
other  agents  despatched  to  Rome  at  the  same  time,  were 
empowered  to  offer  an  entire  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,* 
The  king  himself,  some  time  afterwards,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  pope,  wherein  he  repeated  this  assurance.  That  court, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  hereditary  duplicity  of  the 
Stuarts,  received  his  overtures  with  haughty  contempt.  The 
pope  returned  no  answer  to  the  king's  letter ;  but  one  was 
received  after  many  months  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
requiring  that  Charles  should  declare  himself  a  catholic, 
since  the  goods  of  the  church  could  not  be  lavished  for  the 
support  of  an  heretical  prince.t  Even  after  this  insolent 
refusal,  the  wretched  exiles  still  clung,  at  times,  to  the  vain 
hope  of  succour,  which  as  protestants  and  Englishmen  they 
could  not  honourably  demand.1:  But  many  of  them  remarked 
too  clearly  the  conditions  on  which  assistance  might  be 
obtained ;  the  court  of  Charles,  openly  or  in  sec^'et,  began 
to  pass  over  to  the  catholic  church ;  and  the  contagion  soon 
spread  to  the  highest  places. 

In  the  year  16<54,  the  royalist  intrigues  in  England  began 
to  grow  more  active  and  formidable  through  the  accession 
of  many  discontented  republicans.  §  Though  there  could  be 
no  coalition,  properly  speaking,  between  such  irreconcilable 
factions,  they  came  into  a  sort  of  tadt  agreement,  as  is  not 
unusual,  to  act  in  concert  for  the  only  purpose  they  enter- 

*  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  481.  et  Notwithstanding  the  delirium  oftheRe- 
s«pe  alibi.  The  proteataot  zeal  of  Hyde  storation,  this  had  made  an  impressioD 
had  surely  deserted  him ;  and  his  veracity  which  was  not  afterwards  efiaced. 
in  one  letter  gave  way  also,  see  vol.  iii.  f  Clarendon  Sute  Papers,  iii.  181. 
p.  158.  But  the  great  criminality  of  all  |  **  The  pope  very  wdl  knows,**  says 
these  negotiations  lay  in  this,  that  Charles  Hyde  to  Clement,  an  agent  at  the  court 
was  by  them  soliciting  such  a  measure  of  of  Rome,  2d  April,  1656,  **  how  fiir  the 
foreign  aid  as  would  make  him  at  once  king  is  from  thoughts  of  severity  against 
the  tyrant  of  England  and  the  vassal  of  his  catholic  subjects ;  nay,  that  he  doth 
Spain ;  since  no  free  parliament,  however  desire  to  put  them  into  the  same  con- 
royalist,  was  likely  to  repeal  all  the  laws  dition  with  his  other  subjects,  and  that 
against  popery.  **  That  which  the  king  no  nuin  shall  suffer  in  any  consideration 
will  be  ready  and  willing  to  do,  is  to  give  for  being  a  Roman  catholic.**  Id.  S91. 
his  consent  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  penal  §  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
laws  and  statutes  which  have  been  made  b.  14.  State  Papers,  iii.  265.  300,  &e. 
in  the  prqudice  of  catholics,  and  to  put  Whitelock  observes  at  this  time,  **  Many 
them  into  the  same  condition  as  his  other  sober  and  faithful  patriots  did  begin  to 
subjects."  Cottington  to  Father  Bap-  incline  to  the  king's  restoration  ;**  and 
thorpe.  Id.  541.  These  negotiations  hints,  that  this  was  his  opinion,  which 
with  Rome  were  soon  known;  and  a  excited  Cromweirs  jealousy  of  him. 
tract  was  published  by  the  parliament's  P.  6S0. 
authority,    containing    the    documents. 
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tained  alike,  the  destruction  of  their  common  enemy.  Major 
Wildman,  a  name  not  very  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  but 
which  occurs  perpetually,  for  almost  half  a  century,  when  we 
look  into  more  secret  history,  one  of  those  dark  and  restless 
spirits  who  delight  in  the  deep  game  of  conspiracy  against 
every  government,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mover  of 
this  unnatural  combination.  He  had  been  early  engaged  in 
the  schemes  of  the  levellers,  and  was  exposed  to  the  jealous 
observation  of  the  ruling  powers.  It  appears  most  probable 
that  his  views  were  to  establish  a  commonwealth,  and  to 
make  the  royalists  his  dupes.  In  his  correspondence,  however, 
with  Brussels,  he  engaged  to  restore  the  king.  Both  parties 
were  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  new  tyranny ;  and  the  nation's 
temper  was  tried  by  clandestine  intrigues  in  almost  every 
county.*  Greater  reliance  however  was  placed  on  the  pro- 
ject of  assassinating  Cromwell.  Neither  party  were  by  any 
means  scrupulous  on  this  score :  if  we  have  not  positive  evi- 
dence of  Charles's  concurrence  in  this  scheme,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  withheld  by 
any  moral  hesitation.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  without  any 
disapprobation  by  Clarendon  in  his  private  letters  t ;  and,  as 
the  royalists  certainly  justified  the  murders  of  Ascham  and 
Dorislaus,  they  could  not  in  common  sense  or  consistency 
have  scrupled  one  so  incomparably  more  capable  of  defence.^ 
A  Mr.  Gerard  suffered  death  for  one  of  these  plots  to  kill 
Cromwell ;  justly  sentenced,  though  by  an  illegal  tribunal.  § 

*  Clarendon's  History,  vii.  129.    State  former,  should  be  thus  exempted  from 

Papers,  itL  265,  &c.      These    levellers  pardon,  rather  than  so  many  regicides, 
were  very  hostile  to  the  interference  of        ^  See  what  Clarendon  saysof  Ascham*8 

Hyde  and  Ormond,  judging  them  too  death.  State  Papers,  iL  542.     In  another 

inflexibly  attached  to  the  ancient  consti-  place  he  observes :  —  **  It  is  a  worse  and 

tution ;  but  this  hostility  recommended  a  baser  thing  that  any  roan  should  appear 

them   to  others  of  the  banished   king*s  in  any  part  beyond  sra  under  the  charac- 

eourt  who  showed  the  same  sentiments.  ter  of  an  agent  from  the  rebels,  and  not 

t  P.  315.  324.  S4S.  Thurloe,  i.  360.  have  his  throat  cut."  Id.  iii.  144. 
510.  In  the  same  volume  (p.  248.),  we  §  State  Trials,  518.  Tliurloe,iL  416. 
find  even  a  declaration  from  the  king,  Some  of  the  malecontent  commonwealth- 
dated  at  Paris,  3d  May,  1654,  offering  men  were  also  eager  to  get  rid  of  Crom- 
500/.  per  annum  to  any  one  who  should  well  by  assassination  ;  Wildman,  Saxby, 
kill  Cromwell,  and  pardon  to  any  one  Titus.  Syndercoroe*s  story  is  well  known; 
who  should  leave  that  party, except  Brad-  he  was  connected  in  the  conspiracy  with 
shaw,  Lenthall,  and  Haalerig.  But  this  those  already  mentioned.  The  famous 
seems  unlikely  to  be  authentic  :  Charles  pamphlet  by  Titus,  Killing  no  Murder, 
would  not  have  avowed  a  design  of  as-  was  printed  in  1657.  Clarendon  State 
saasination  so  openly;  and  it  is  strange  Papers,  315.  324.  343. 
that  Lenthall  and  Haslerig,  especially  the 
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In  the  year  1655,  Penruddock,  a  Wiltshire  gentleman, 
Tniurrec  ^^^  ^  ^^T  trifling  foFce,  entered  Salisbury  at  the 
Solemenu  t™®  ^^  ^^e  Bssizcs ;  and,  declaring  for  the  king, 
in  16W.  seized  the  judge  and  the  sheriff.*  This  little  rebel- 
lion, meeting  with  no  resistance  from  the  people,  but  a  supine- 
ness  equally  fatal,  was  soon  quelled.  It  roused  Cromwell  to 
secure  himself  by  an  unprecedented  exercise  of  power.  In 
possession  of  all  the  secrets  of  his  enemies,  he  knew  that 
want  of  concert  or  courage  had  alone  prevented  a  general 
rising,  towards  which  indeed  there  had  been  some  move* 
ments  in  the  midland  counties.t  He  was  aware  of  his  own 
unpopularity,  and  the  national  bias  towards  the  exiled  king. 
Juries  did  not  willingly  convict  the  sharers  in  Penruddock's 
rebellion,  t  To  govern  according  to  law  may  sometimes  be 
an  usurper's  wish,  but  can  seldom  be  in  his  power.  The 
Rigoroai  protcctor  abaudoucd  all  thought  of  it.  Dividing  the 
ci^weii!'  kingdom  into  districts,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
a  major*general  as  a  sort  of  military  magistrate,  responsible 
for  the  subjection  of  his  prefecture.  These  were  eleven  in 
number,  men  bitterly  hostile  to  the  royalist  party,  and  insolent 
towards  all  civil  author ity.§  They  were  employed  to  secure 
the  payment  of  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  imposed  by  Cromweirs 
arbitrary  i^nll  on  those  who  had  ever  sided  with  the  king 

*  A  very  reprehensible  paaeage  occurs  by  an  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to  set 

in  Clarendon's  account  of  this  transaction,  up   another  with    the   same  unlimited 

Yol.  yiL  p.  140. ;  where  he  blames  and  authority  :"  p.  518.     This  is  a  just  and 

derides  the  insurgents  for  not   putting  manly  sentiment.     Woe  to  thoae  who  do 

chief  justice  ',Ro1le  and  others  to  de»th,  not  recognise  it  I     But  is  it  lair  to  say 

which  would  have  been  a  detestable  and  that  the  royalists  were  contending  to  set 

useless  murder.  up  an  unlimited  authority  ? 

f  Whitelock,  618.  6S0.  Ludlow,  513.  §  They  were  originally  ten,  Lambert, 

Thurloe,  iii.  S64.,  and  through  more  than  Desborough,  Whalley,  Goffe,  Fleetwood, 

half  the  volume,  passim.     In  the  pre-  Skippon,  Kelsey,  Butler,  Worseley,  and 

ceding  volume  we  have  abundant  proofs  Berry.  Thurloe,  iiL  701.    Barksteadwas 

bow  completely  master  Cromwell  was  of  afterwards  added.  *<  The  m^or-generals," 

the  royalist  schemes.    The  **  sealed  knot  **  says  Ludlow,  **  carried  things  with  un- 

of  the  king*s  friends  in  London  is  men-  heard-of  insolence  in  their  several  pre- 

tioned  as  frequently  as  we  find  it  in  the  cincts,  decinoating  to    extremity  whom 

Clarendon  Papers  at  the  same  time.  they  pleased,  and  interrupting  the  pro- 

\  Thurloe,  iii.  871,  &c.     "  Penrud-  ceedings  at  law  upon  petitions  of  those 

dock  and  Grove,"  Ludlow  says,  **  could  who  pretended  themselves    aggrieved ; 

not  have  been  justly  condemned,  if  they  threatening  sudi  as  would  not  yield  a 

had  as  sure  a  foundation  in  what  they  de-  ready   submission  to  their  orders  with 

clared  for,  as  what  they  declared  against,  transportation  to  Jamaica,  or  some  other 

But  certainly  it  can  never  be  esteemed  plantation   in   the    West    Indies,**    &e. 

by  a  wise  man  to  be  worth  the  scratch  of  P.  559. 
a  finger  to  remove  a  single  person  acting 
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during  the  late  wars,  where  their  estates  exceeded  100/.  per 
annum.  The  major-generals,  in  their  correspondence  printed 
among  Thurloe's  papers,  display  a  rapacity  and  oppression 
beyond  their  master's.  They  complain  that  the  number  of 
those  exempted  is  too  great ;  they  press  for  harsher  mea- 
sures ;  they  incline  to  the  unfavourable  construction  in  every 
doubtful  case ;  they  dwell  on  the  growth  of  malignancy  and 
the  general  disaffection.*  It  was  not  indeed  likely  to  be 
miti^ted  by  this  unparalleled  tyranny.  All  illusion  was 
now  gone  as  to  the  pretended  benefits  of  the  civil  war.  It 
had  ended  in  a  despotism,  compared  to  which  all  the  illegal 
practices  of  former  kings,  all  that  had  cost  Cliarles  his  life 
and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the  balance.  For  what  was 
ship-money,  a  general  burthen,  by  the  side  of  the  present 
decimation  of  a  single  class,  whose  offence  had  long  been 
expiated  by  a  composition  and  effaced  by  an  act  of  indemnity  ? 
or  were  the  excessive  punishments  of  the  star-chamber  so 
odious  as  the  capital  executions  inflicted  without  trial  by 
peers,  whenever  it  suited  the  usurper  to  erect  his  high  court 
of  justice  ?  A  sense  of  present  evils  not  only  excited  a 
burning  desire  to  live  again  under  the  ancient  monarchy, 
but  obliterated,  especially  in  the  new  generation,  that  had  no 
distinct  remembrance  of  them,  the  apprehension  of  its  former 
nbuses.t 


*  Thurloe,  toL  It.  panim.     The  un-  carriage  towards  them,  which  hath  been 

popularity    of   Cromweirs   government  to  oblige  them  by  kindness  to  forsake 

appears  strongly  in  the  letters  of  this  col-  their  former  principles,  which  God  hath 

lection.     Duckinfield,  a  Cheshire  gentle-  so  often  and  so  eminently  bore  witness 

man,  writes ;  —  **  Charles   Stuart  hath  against,  we  haye  not  been   constrained 

500  friends  in  these  adjacent  counties  for  and  necessitated  hereunto,  and  without 

e^ery  one  friend  to  you  amongst  them.**  the  doing  whereof  we  should  have  been 

Vol.  iii.  S94.  wanting  'to  our  duty  to  God  and  these 

f  It  may  be  &ir  towards  Cromwell  to  nations, 
give  his  own  apology  for  the  decimation         *■  That  character  of  difference  between 

of  the  royalists,  in  a  declaration,  pub-  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people  which  if 

lished  1655.     **  It  is  a  trouble  to  us  to  now  put  upon  them  is   occasioned  by 

be  still,  rubbing  upon  [the  old  sore,  dis-  themselves,  not  by  us.     There  is  nothing 

obliging  those  whom  we  hoped  time  and  they  have  more  industriously  laboured  in 

patience  might  make  firiends ;  but  we  can  than  this ;    to   keep   themselves  dlstin* 

with  comfort  appeal  to  God,  and  dare  guished  from  the  well-affected   of  tliis 

also  to  their  own  consciences,  whether  nation:    to  which   end  they  have  kept 

this  way  of  proceeding  with  them  hath  their  conversation  apart;  as  if  they  would 

been  the  matter  of  our  choice,  or  that  avoid  the  very  beginnings  of  union,  have 

which  we  have  sought  an  occasion  for ;  bred  and  educated  their  children  by  the 

or  whether,  contrary  to  our  own  incli-  sequestered  and  ejected  clergy,  and  very 

nations  and  the  constant  course  of  our  much  confined  their  marriages  and  alii- 
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If  this  decimation  of  the  royalists  could  pass  for  an  act  of 
His  arbitrary  sevcrity  towards  a  proscribed  faction,  in  whidi  the 
goverameat.  ^^^  ^£  ^.jj^  nation  mio^ht  fancy  themselves  not  in- 
terested, Cromwell  did  not  fail  to  show  that  he  designed  to 
exert  an  equally  despotic  command  over  every  man's  pro- 
perty. With  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  had  imposed,  or 
as  I  conceive  (for  it  is  not  clearly  explained)  continued,  a 
duty  on  merchandise  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  A 
Mr.  George  Cony  having  refused  to  pay  this  tax,  it  wfis  en- 
forced from  him,  on  which  he  sued  the  collector.  Cromwell 
sent  his  counsel,  Ma)mard,  Twisden,  and  Wyndham,  to  the 
Tower,  who  soon  petitioned  for  liberty,  and  abandoned  dieir 
client.  Rolle,  the  chief  justice,  when  the  cause  came  on, 
dared  not  give  judgment  against  the  protector;  yet,  not 
caring  to  decide  in  his  favour,  postponed  the  case  till  the  next 
term,  and  meanwhile  retired  from  the  bench.  Glyn,  who 
succeeded  him  upon  it,  took  care  to  have  this  business  accom- 
modated with  Cony,  who,  at  some  loss  of  public  reputation, 
withdrew  his  suit.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  having  brought  a 
similar  action,  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  asked 
if  he  would  give  it  up.  "  If  you  command  me,"  he  replied 
to  Cromwell,  "  I  must  submit;**  which  the  protector  did,  and 
the  action  was  withdrawn.* 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  an  interference  with 
the  privileges  of  advocates  or  the  integrity  of  judges  was 
without  precedents  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  yet  it  had 
never  been  done  in  so  public  or  shameless  a  manner.  Several 
other  instances  wherein  the  usurper  diverted  justice  from  its 
course,  or  violated  the  known  securities  of  Englishmen,  will 
be  found  in  most  general  histories ;  not  to  dwell  on  that  most 
flagrant  of  all,  the  erection  of  his  high  court  of  justice,  by 

Alices  within  their  own  party,  as  if  they  all  mankind  to  judge  whether  we  ought 

meant  to  entail  their  quarrel,  and  prevent  not  to  be  timely  jealous  of  that  separation, 

the  means  to  reconcile  posterity ;  which  and  to  proceed  so  against  them  as  th^ 

with  the  great  pains  they  take  upon  all  may  be  at  the  charge  of  those  remedies 

occasions  to  lessen  and  suppress  the  es-  which  are  required  against  the  dangers 

teem  and  honour  of  the  English  nation  they  have  bred." 

in   all  their  actions  and   undertakings  *  'Ludlow,     528.       Clarendon,    &c. 

abroad,  striving  withal  to   make   other  Clarendon  relates  the  same  story,  with 

nations  distinguish  their  interest  from  it,  additional  circumstances  of  CromweU's 

gives  us  ground  to  judge  that  they  have  audacious  contempt   for  the   courts   of 

separated  themselves  from  the  body  of  justice,  and  for  the  very  name  of  magna 

the  nation ;  and  therefore  we  leave  it  to  charta. 
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which  Gerard  and  Vowel  in  1654,  Slingsby  and  He  wit  in 
1658,  were  broujs^ht  to  the  scaffold. *"  I  cannot  therefore  agree 
in  the  prsuses  which  have  been  showered  upon  Cromwell  for 
the  just  administration  of  the  laws  under  his  dominion.  That, 
between  party  and  party,  the  ordinary  civil  rights  of  men 
were  fairly  dealt  with,  is  no  extraordinaiy  praise;  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  he  filled  the  benches  of  justice  with  able 
lawyers,  though  not  so  considerable  as  those  of  .the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second;  but  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  his 
own  authority  was  concerned,  no  hereditary  despot,  proud  in 
the  crimes  of  a  hundred  ancestors,  could  more  have  spurned 
at  every  limitation  than  this  soldier  of  a  commonwealth,  t 

Amidst  so  general  a  hatred,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  an 
equally  general  terror,  the  protector  ventured  to  He  summon* 
summon  a  parliament  in  1656.  Besides  the  com-  iiamem.''"' 
mon  necessities  for  money,  he  had  doubtless  in  his  head  that 
remarkable  scheme  which  was  developed  during  its  session,  t 
Even  the  despotic  influence  of  his  major-generals,  and  the 
political  annihilation  of  the  most  considerable  body  of  the 
gentry,  then  labouring  under  the  imputation  of  delinquency 
for  their  attachment  to  the  late  king,  did  not  enable  him  to 

*  State  Trials,  vL    Wbitelock  advised  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Hale 

the  protector  to  proceed  according  to  law,  fell  under  the  usurper's  displeasure  for 

i^^ainst  Hewit  and  Slingsby;  **  but  his  administering  justice  with  an  impartiality 

highness  was  too  much  in  love  with  the  that  did  not  suit  his  government ;  and 

new  way."     F.  67S.  ceased    to    go  the    circuit,  because  the 

t  The  late  editor  of  the  State  Trials,  criminal  law  was  not  allowed  to  have  its 

▼.  9S5.,  has  introduced  a  sort  of  episodi-  course. 

cal  dissertation  on  the  administration  of  f    Thurloe     writes      to      Montague 

justice  during  the  commonwealth,  with  (Carte*s  Letters,  ii.  110.),  that  he  cannot 

the  view,  as  far  as   appears,  of  setting  give  him  the  reasons    for   calling   this 

Cromwell  in  a  favourable  light     For  this  parliament,  eicept  in  cipher.     He  says 

purpose  he  quotes   several   passages  of  in  the  same  place  of  the  committal  of 

▼ague    commendation    from     different  Ludlow,  Vane,  and  others,   *'  There  was 

authors,   and   among   others   one  from  a  necessity  not  only  for  peace-sake  to  do 

Burke,  written  in  haste,  to  serve  an  im-  this,  but  to  let  the  nation  see  those  that 

mediate  purpose,  and  evidently  from  a  govern  are  in  good  earnest,  and  intend 

very  superficial  recollection  of  our  his-  not  to  quit  the  government  wholly  into 

tory.     It  has  been  said  that  Cromwell  the  hands  of  the    parliament,  as  some 

sought  out  men  of  character  from  the  would  needs  make  the  world  believe :" 

party  most  opposite  to  his  designs.     The  p.  112.     His  first  direct  allusion  to  the 

proof  given  is  the  appointment  of  Hale  projected  change  is  in  writing  to  Henry 

to  be  a  puisn^  judge.     But  Hale  had  not  Cromwell,    9th  Dec   1656.       Thurloe 

been  a  loyalist,  that  is,  an  adherent  of  Papers,  v.  194.     The  influence  exerted 

Charles,  and  had  taken  the  engagement  by  his  legates,  the  major-generals,  ap- 

as  well  as  the  covenant.     It  was  no  great  pears  in  Thurloe,  v.  299.  et  post     But 

effort    of  virtue   to    place   an  eminent  they  complained  of  the  electiona.      Id. 

lawyer  and  worthy  man  on  the  bench.  S02.  341.  371. 
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obtain  a  secure  majority  io  the  assembly ;  and  he  was  driven 
to  the  audacious  measure  of  excluding  above  ninety  members, 
duly  returned  by  their  constituents,  from  taking  their  seats. 
Their  colleagues  wanted  courage  to  resist  this  violation  of  all 
privilege;  and,  after  referring  them  to  the  council  for  appro- 
bation, resolved  to  proceed  with  public  business.  The  ex- 
cluded members,  consisting  partly  of  the  republican,  partly  of 
the  presbjrterian  factions,  published  a  remonstrance  in  a  very 
high  strain,  but  obtained  no  redress.* 

Cromwell,  like  so  many  other  usurpers,  felt  his  position  too 

precarious,  or  his  vanity  ungratified,  without  the 

take  the  ^    uamc  which  mankind  have  agreed  to  worship.    He 

had,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  conversations 

recorded  by  Whitelock,  long  since  aspired  to  this  titular,  as 

well  as  to  the  real,  pre-eminence ;  and  the  banished  king*s 

friends  had  contemplated  the  probability  of  his  obtaining  it 

with  dismay,  t     Affectionate  towards  his  family,  he  wished 

to  assure  the  stability  of  his  son's  succession,  and  perhaps  to 

please  the  vanity  of  his  daughters.     It  was  indeed  a  very 

reasonable  object  with  one  who  had  already  advanced  so  far* 

His  assumption  of  the  crown  was  desirable  to  many  different 

classes ;  to  the  lawyers,  who,  besides  their  regard  for  the 

established  constitution,  knew  that  an  ancient  statute  would 

protect  those  who  served  a  de  facto  king  in  case  of  a  restor- 

*  Whitelock,  650.     Pari.  Hist.  1486.  TersatioD  ;  that  the  eoundU  in  pursuance 

On   a  letter  to   the  speaker  from  the  of  their  duty,  and  according  to  the  trust 

members   who   had  been    refused    ad-  reposed  in  them,  have  examined  the  sttd 

mittance  at  the  door  of  the  lobby,  Sept.  returns,  and  have  not  refused  to  approve 

18.,  the  house  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  any  who  have  appeared  to  them  to  be 

commonw^lth  to  attend  next  day  with  persons  of  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of 

all  the  indentures,      llie  deputy  clerk  good  conversation;  and  those  who  ar« 

came  accordingly,  with  an  excuse  for  his  not  approved,  his  highness  hath   given 

principal,  and  brought  the  indentures ;  order  to  some  persons  to  take  care  that 

but  on  being  asked  why  the  names  of  they  do  not  come  into  the  house.    Upon 

certain  members  were  not  returned  to  this  answer,  an  adjournment  was  pro- 

the  house,   answered,    that   he   had  no  posed,  but  lost  by   115  to  80:  and  it 

certificate  of  approbation  for  them.     The  being  moved  that  the  persons  who  have 

house   on  this   sent   to  inquire  of  the  been  returned  from  the  several  counties, 

council  why  these  members  had  not  been  cities,  and  boroughs  to  serve  in  this  par^ 

approved.      They  returned   for  answer,  liament,  and  have  not  been  approved,  be 

that  whereas  it  is  ordained  by  a  clause  in  referred  to  the  council  for  approbation, 

the  instrument  of  government  that  the  and  that  the  bouse  do  proceed  with  the 

persons  who  shall  be  elected  to  serve  in  great  affairs  of  the  nation ;  the  question 

parliament  shall  be  such  and  no  other  was  carried  by  1S5  to  ^9.      Journal^ 

than  such  as  are  persons  of  known  in-  Sept  23. 
tegrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  con-        f  ^^»  ^^^  Papers,  iiL  SOl,  &c 
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ation  of  the  exiled  family;  to  the  nobility,  who  perceived 
that  their  legislative  right  must  immediately  revive ;  to  the 
clergy,  who  judged  the  regular  ministry  more  likely  to  be 
secure  under  a  monarchy ;  to  the  people,  who  hoped  for  any 
settlement  that  would  put  an  end  to  perpetual  changes  ;  to  all 
of  every  rank  and  profession  who  dreaded  the  continuance  of 
military  despotism,  and  demanded  only  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  their  country.  A  king  of  England  could  suc-> 
ceed  only  to  a  bounded  prerogative,  and  must  govern  by  the 
known  laws;  a  protector,  as  the  nation  had  well  felt,  with 
less  nominal  authority,  had  all  the  sword  could  confer.  And, 
though  there  might  be  little  chance  that  Oliver  would  abate 
one  jot  of  a  despotism  for  which  not  the  times  of  the  Tudors 
could  furnish  a  precedent,  yet  his  life  was  far  worn,  and 
under  a  successor  it  was  to  be  expected  that  future  parlia- 
ments might  assert  again  all  those  liberties  for  which  they 
had  contended  against  Charles.*  A  few  of  the  royalists 
might  perhaps  fancy  that  the  restoration  of  the  royal  title 
would  lead  to  that  of  the  lawful  heir ;  but  a  greater  number 
were  content  to  abandon  a  nearly  desperate  cause,  if  they 
could  but  see  the  more  valuable  object  of  their  concern,  the 
form  itself  of  polity,  re-established.t     There  can  be,  as  it 


^  *  The  whole    conference  that  took  but  as  essential."    P.  359.    See  also  what 

place  at  Whitehall,  between   Cromwell  Lenthall  says,  p.  356.,   against  the  in* 

and  the  committee  of  parliament  on  this  deiiniteness  of  the  protector's  authority, 
subject,  was  published  by  authority,  and         Those  passages  were  evidently  implied 

maybe  read  in  the  Somers  Tracts,  yL  censures  of  the  late  course  of  government. 

349.   It  is  very  interesting.    The  lawyers  Cromwell's  indistinct  and  evasive  style 

did  not  hesitate  to  support  the  proposi-  in  his  share  of  this  debate  betrays  the 

tion,  on  the  ground  of  the  more  definite  secret  inclinations  of  his  heart    He  kept 

and  legal  character  of  a  king's  authority,  his  ultimate   intentions,   however,  very 

<*Tbe  king's    prerogative,"  says   Glyn,  secret;   for  Tburloe  professes  his  igno- 

**  is  known  by  law  ;  he  (king  Charles)  ranee  of  them,  even  in  writing  to  Henry 

did  expatiate  beyond  the  duty ;  that's  the  Cromwell,  vol.  vi.  p.  219.  et  post     This 

evil  of  the  man:  but  in  Westminster-  correspondence  shows  that  the  prudent 

hall  the  king's  prerogative  was  under  secretary  was  uneasy  at  the  posture  of 

the  courts  of  justice,  and  is  bounded  as  affairs,  and  the  manifest  dissatisfaction  of 

well  as  any  acre  of  laud,  or  any  thing  a  Fleetwood  and  Desborough,  which  had  a 

man  hath,  as  much  as  any  controversy  dangerous  influence  on  others  less  bound 

between  party  and  party :  and  therefore  to  the  present  fiimily ;  yet  he  had  set  his 

the   office  being  lawful   in   its   nature,  heart  on  this  mode  of  settlement,  and 

known  to  the  nation,  certain  in  itself,  was  much  disappointed   at  his  master's 

and  confined  and  regulated  by  the  law,  ultimate  refusal. 

and  the  other  office  not  being  so,  that        f  Clarendon's  Hist.  vii.  194.      It  ap* 

was  a  great  ground  of  the  reason  why  pears  by  Clarendon's  private  letters  that 

the  parliament  did  so  much  insist  upon  he  had  expected  to  see  Cromwell  assume 

this  office  and  title,  not  as  circumstantial,  the  title  of  king  from  the  year  1654. 

VOL.  I.  XX 
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appears  to  me,  little  room  for  doubt»  that,  if  Cromwell  bad 
overcome  the  resistance  of  his  generals,  he  would  have  trans- 
mitted the  sceptre  to  his  descendants  with  the  acquiescence 
and  tacit  approbation  of  the  kingdom*  Had  we  been  living 
ever  since  under  the  rule  of  his  dynasty,  what  tone  would 
our  historians  have  taken  as  to  his  character  and  that  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  ? 

The  scheme,  however,  of  founding  a  new  royal  line  failed 
of  accomplishment,  as  is  well  known,  through  his  own  caution, 
which  deterred  him  from  encountering  the  decided  opposition 
The  project  ^^  ^is  army.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  seem 
******  to  have  deemed  this  abandonment,  or  more  pro- 

perly suspension,  of  so  splendid  a  design  rather  derogatory 
to  his  firmness.*  But  few  men  were  better  judges  than 
Cromwell  of  what  might  be  achieved  by  daring.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  that,  by  arresting  Lambert,  Whalley, 
and  some  other  generals,  he  might  have  crushed  for  the  mo- 
ment any  tendency  to  open  resistance.  But  the  experiment 
would  have  been  infinitely  hazardous.  He  had  gone  too  far 
in  the  path  of  violence  to  recover  the  high  road  of  law  by 
any  short  cut.  King  or  protector,  he  must  have  intimidated 
every  parliament,  or  sunk  under  its  encroachments.  A 
new-modelled  army  might  have  served  his  turn ;  but  there 
would  have  been  great  difficulties  in  its  formation.  It  had 
from  the  beginning  been  the  misfortune  of  his  government 
that  it  rested  on  a  basis  too  narrow  for  its  safety.  For  two 
years  he  had  reigned  with  no  support  but  the  independent 
sectaries  and  the  army.  The  army  or  its  commanders  be- 
coming odious  to  the  people,  he  had  sacrificed  them  to  the 
hope  of  popularity,  by  abolishing  the  civil  prefectures  of  the 
major-generalst,  and  permitting  a  bill  for  again  decimating 
the  royalists  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house,  t     Their  disgust 

Vol.  iii.  p.  201.  223,  224.     If  we  may  *  Clar.  ▼ii.  203. 

trust  what  is  here  called  an  intercepted  f  Ludlow,  p.  581.     The  irigor>gene- 

letter  (p.  328.),  Mazarin  had  told{Croni-  rals,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  joined  th« 

well  that  France  would  enter  into  a  strict  opposition  to   Cromwell's  royalty.     Id. 

league  with  him,  if  he  could  settle  him-  p.  586.     Clar.  State  Papers,  332. 

self  in  the  throne,  and  make  it  heredi-  f    lliis  appears  firom    the  following 

tary;    to  which   he  answered,   that  he  passage    in    a    curious    letter    of   Mr. 

designed    shortly   to    take    the    crown,  Vincent   Gookin   to    Henry   Cromwell, 

restore  the  two  houses,  and  govern  by  27th  Jan.  1657.     **  To-morrow  the  bill 

the  ancient  laws.      But    this  may   be  for  decimating  the  cavaliers  comes  again 

apocryphal.  into  debate.     It  is  debated  with  much 
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and  resentment,  excited  by  an  artful  intriguer,  Lambert,  who 
aspired  at  least  to  the  succession  of  the  protectorship,  found 
scope  in  the  new  project  of  monarchy,  naturally  obnoxious 
to  the  prejudices  of  true  fanatics,  and  who  still  fancied  them- 
selves to  have  contended  for  a  republican  liberty.  We  find 
that  even  Fleetwood,  allied  by  marriage  to  Cromwell,  and 
not  involved  in  the  discontent  of  the  major-generals,  in  all 
the  sincerity  of  his  clouded  understanding,  revolted  from  the 
invidious  title,  and  would  have  retired  from  service  had  it 
been  assumed.  There  seems  therefore  reason  to  think  that 
Cromwell's  refusal  of  the  crown  was  an  inevitable  mortifica- 
tion. But  he  undoubtedly  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  object 
for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.* 

heat  by  the  major-generals,  and  as  hotly  **  Some  gentlemen  do  think  themselves 

almost  by  the  anti-decimators.    I  believe  much  trampled  upon  by  this  vote,  and 

the  bill  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  house,  are  extremely  sensible  thereof;  and  the 

In  my  opinion  those  that  speak  against  truth  is,  it  hath  wrought  such  a  heat  in 

the  bill  have  much  to  say  in  point  of  the  house,  that  I  fear  little  will  be  done 

moral  justice  and  prudence ;    but  that  for  the  future."     Id.  p.  38.     No  such 

which  makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  the  bill  appears,  eo  nomine,  in  the  Journals, 

bill  is,  that  thereby  his  highness*  govern-  But  a  bill  for  regulating    the  militia 

ment  will  be  more  founded  in  force,  and  forcei  was  thrown  out,  Jan.  29.,  by  124 

more  removed  from  that  natural  founda-  to  88,  Col.  Cromwell  (Oliver's  cousin) 

Uon  which  the  people  in  parliament  are  being  a  teller  for  the  minority.   Probably 

desirous  to  give  him ;  supposing  that  he  there  was  some  clause  in  this  renewing 

will  become  more  theirs  than  now  he  is,  the  decimation  of  the  royalists. 
and  will  in  time  find  the  safety  and  peace         *  Whitelock,  who  was  consulted  by 

of  the  nation  to  be  as  well  maintained  by  Cromwell  on  this  business,  and  took  an 

the  laws  of  the  land  as  by  the  sword,  active  part  as  one  of  the  committee  of 

And  truly,  sir,  if  any  others  have  pre-  conference  appointed  by  the  house  of  com- 

tensions  to  succeed  him  by  their  interest  mons,  intimates  that  the  project  was  not 

in  the  army,  the  more  of  force  upholds  really   laid  aside.      <*  He  was  satisfied 

his  highness  living,  the  greater  when  he  in  his  private  judgment  that  it  was  fit  for 

is  dead  will  be  the  hopes  and  advantages  him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 

for  such  a  one  to  effect  his  aim,  who  and  matters    were    prepared    in    order 

desires  to  succeed    him.      Lambert  is  thereunto ;  but  afterwards,  by  solicito- 

much  for  decimations."    Thurloe,  vi.  20.  tion  of  the  commonwealth's  men,  and 

He  writes  again,  **  I  am  confident  it  is  fearing  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great 

judged  by  some  that  the  interest  of  the  part  of  the  army,  in  case    he  should 

godly  cannot   be  preserved  but  by  the  assume  that  title   and  ofiice,  his  mind 

dissolution   of  this,   if  not  all,   parlia-  changed,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the 

ments ;  and  their  endeavours  in  it  have  army  gave  out  great  threatenings  against 

been   plainly   discovered    to    the    party  him  in  case  he  should  do  it;  he  therefore 

most  concerned  to  know  them ;  which  thought  it  best   to  attend  some  better 

will,  I  believe,  suddenly  occasion  a  re-  season  and  opportunity  in  this  business^ 

ducing  of  the  government  to  kingship,  and  refused  it  at  this  time  with  great 

to   which  his    highness  is  not    averse,  seeming  earnestness.**      P.  656,      llie 

Pierpoint  and  St.  John  have  been  often,  chief  advisers   with    Cromwell  on  this 

but  secretly,  at  Whitehall,  I  know,  to  occasion,  besides  Whitelock,  were  lord 

advise  thereof"    P.  37.     Thurloe  again  Broghill,    Pierpoint,    Thurloe,   and    sir 

to  the  same  Henry  Cromwell,  on  Fe-  Charles  Wolseley.      Many  passages  in 

bruary  3.,  that  the  decimation  bill  was  Thurloe,  vol.  vii.,  show  that  Cromwell 

thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  forty :  —  preserved  to  the  last  his  views  on  royalty. 
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The  fundamental  charter  of  the  English  commonwealth, 
Hit  autho.  under  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  had  been  the 
tiSto?!?"^  instrument  of  government,  drawn  up  by  the  coun- 
augmented.  ^jj  ^f  officcrs  in  December,  1653,  and  approved 

with  modifications  by  the  parliament  of  the  next  year.  It 
was  now  changed  to  tlie  **  Petition  and  Advice,"  tendered 
to  him  by  the  present  parliament  in  May,  16579  which  made 
very  essential  innovations  in  the  frame  of  polity.  Though 
he  bore,  as  formerly,  the  name  of  lord  protector,  we  may 
say,  speaking  according  to  theoretical  classification,  and 
without  reference  to  his  actual  exercise  of  power,  which  was 
nearly  the  same  that  the  English  government  in  the  first 
period  should  be  ranged  in  the  order  of  republics,  though 
with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its  head ;  but  that  from  1657  it 
became  substantially  a  monarchy,  and  ought  to  be  placed 
in  that  class,  notwithstanding  the  difierence  in  the  style  of 
its  sovereign.  The  Petition  and  Advice  had  been  compiled 
with  a  constant  respect  to  that  article  which  conferred  the 
royal  dignity  on  the  protector*;  and  when  this  'was  with- 
drawn at  his  request,  the  rest  of  the  instrument  was  pre- 
served with  all  its  implied  attributions  of  sovereignty. 
The  style  is  that  of  subjects  addressing  a  monarch;  the 
powers  it  bestows,  the  privileges  it  claims,  are  supposed  ac- 
cording to  the  expressions  employed,  the  one  to  be  already  his 
own,  the  other  to  emanate  from  his  will.  The  necessity  of 
his  consent  to  laws,  though  nowhere  mentioned,  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted.  An  unlimited  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  successor,  unknown  even  to  constitutional  kingdoms, 
was  vested  in  the  protector.     He  was  inaugurated  with  so- 

*  Whitelock,  657.  It  had  been  agreed,  Journals,  ISth  March.  The  first  article 
in  discussing  the  Petition  and  Advice  in  was  carried,  after  much  debate,  on  March 
parliament,  to  postpone  the  first  article  24.,  by  123  to  62.  It  stood  thus:  **  Re- 
requesting  the  protector  to  assume  the  solved.  That  your  highness  will  be  pleased 
title  of  king,  till  the  rest  of  the  charter  (to  to  assume  the  name,  style,  dignity,  and 
use  a  modern  but  not  inapplicable  word)  ofiSce  of  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
had  been  g^ne  through.  One  of  the  sub-  Ireland,  and  the  respective  dominions  and 
sequent  articles,  fixing  the  revenue  at  territories  thereunto  belonging;  and  to 
1,300,000^  per  annum,  provides  that  no  exercise  the  same  according  to  the  laws 
part  thereof  should  be  raised  by  a  land-  of  these  nations."  On  CromwelPs  first 
tax,  **  and  this  not  to  be  altered  without  demurring  to  the  proposal,  it  was  resolved 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates  in  parlies  to  adhere  to  the  Petition  and  Advice  by 
ment."*  A  division  took  place,  in  conse-  the  small  m^ority  of  78  to  65»  Thiswaa 
quence,  no  doubt,  of  this  insidious  ex-  perhaps  a  sufficient  warning  that  he  should 
pression,  which  was  preserved  by  97  to  50.  not  proceed.   . 
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lemnities  applicable  to  monarchs;  and  what  of  itself  is  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  monarchical  and  republican  species  of  go- 
vernment, an  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  by  every  member 
of  parliament  to  the  protector  singly,  without  any  mention 
of  the  commonwealth.*  It  is  surely,  therefore,  no  paradox 
to  a&sert  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  de  facto  sovereign  of 
England  during  the  interval  from  June,  1657)  to  his  death 
in  September,  1658. 

The  zealous  opponents  of  royalty  could  not  be  insensible 
that  they  had  seen  it  revive  in  every  thing  except  a  title, 
which  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  behind.t  It  was  too  late, 
however,  to  oppose  the  first  magistrate's  personal  authority. 
But  there  remained  one  important  point  of  contention,  which 
the  new  constitution  had  not  fully  settled.  It  was  therein 
provided  that  the  parliament  should  consist  of  two  houses ; 
namely,  the  commons,  and  what  they  always  termed,  with  an 
awkward  generality,  the  other  house,  lliis  was  to  consist 
of  not  more  than  seventy,  nor  less  than  forty  persons,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  protector,  and,  as  it  stood  at  first,  to  be 
approved  by  the  commons.  But,  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  court  partly  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  this  last  condition  I;  and  Cromwell  accordingly  Heaimsat 
issued  writs  of  summons  to  persons  of  various  Jyj^ifolS, 
parties,  a  few  of  the  ancient  peers,  a  few  of  his  *>^**»'^^»- 
adversaries,  whom  he  hoped  to  gain  over,  or  at  least  to  ex- 
clude from  the  commons,  and  of  course  a  majority  of  his 
steady  adherents.  To  all  these  he  gave  the  title  of  lords, 
and  in  the  next  session  their  assembly  denominated  itself  the 
lords'  house.  §  This  measure  encountered  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. The  republican  party,  almost  as  much  attached  to 
that  vote  which  had  declared  the  house  of  lords  useless,  as 


*  Journals,  21  st  June.      Thu  oath,  seeming  satisfied  with  the  compromise; 

which  effectually  declared  the  parliament  Fleetwood   and   Desborough   more  ab- 

to  be  the  protector*s  subjects,  was  only  solutely  Cromwell's  friends  than  before, 

carried  by  63  to  55,     Lambert  refused  and  Lambert  very  silent      Clar.   State 

it,  and  was  dismissed  the  army  in  conse-  Papers,  349. 

quence,  with   a  pension  of  20002.  per  f  Thurloe,  vi.  310. 

annum,  instead  of  his  pay,  102.  a  day.  |  Compare  Journals,  1 1th  March  with 

So  well  did  they  cater  for  themselves.  24th  June. 

Ludlow,  593.    Broderick  wrote  to  Hyde,  §  Whitelock,  665.    They  were  to  have 

June  SO.  1657,   that  there   was  a  ge-  a  judicial  power,  nnuch  like  that  of  the 

neral  tranquillity  in  England,  all  parties  real  house  of  lords.    Joumsls,  March. 
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to  that  which  had  abolished  the  monarchy,  and  wdl  aware 
of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  two,  resisted  the  as- 
sumption of  this  aristocratic  title,  instead  of  that  of  the  other 
house,  which  the  Petition  and  Advice  had  sanctioned.  The 
real  peers  feared  to  compromise  their  hereditary  right  by 
sitting  in  an  assembly  where  the  tenure  was  only  during  life; 
and  disdained  some  of  their  colleagues,  such  as  Pride  and 
Hewson,  low-born  and  insolent  men,  whom  Cromwell  had 
rather  injudiciously  bribed  with  this  new  nobility ;  though, 
with  these  few  exceptions,  his  house  of  lords  was  respectably 
composed.  Hence,  in  the  short  session  of  January,  1658, 
wherein  the  late  excluded  members  were  permitted  to  take 
their  seats,  so  many  difficulties  were  made  about  acknow* 
ledging  the  lords'  house  by  that  denomination,  that  the  pro- 
tector hastily  and  angrily  dissolved  the  parliament.* 

It  is  a  singular  part  of  Cromwell's  system  of  policy,  that  he 
would  neither  reign  with  parliaments  nor  without  them;  impa- 
tient of  an  opposition  which  he  was  sure  to  experience,  he  still 
never  seems  to  have  meditated  the  attainment  of  a  naked  and 
avowed  despotism.  This  was  probably  due  to  his  observa- 
tion of  the  ruinous  consequences  that  Charles  had  brought 
on  himself  by  that  course,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  temper 
of  the  English,  never  content  without  the  exterior  forms  of 
liberty,  as  well  as  to  the  suggestions  of  counsellors  who 
were  not  destitute  of  concern  for  the  laws.  He  had  also  his 
great  design  yet  to  accomplish,  which  could  only  be  safely 
done  under  the  sanction  of  a  parliament*  A  very  short  time, 
accordingly,  before  his  death,  we  find  that  he  had  not  only 
resolved  to  meet  once  more  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
but  was  tampering  with  several  of  the  leading  officers  to 
obtain  their  consent  to  an  hereditary  succession.  The  majority 
however  of  a  council  of  nine,  to  whom  he  referred  this  sugges- 
tion, would  only  consent  that  the  protector  for  the  time  being 
should  have  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor  ;  a  vain 


*  Whitelock ;  Pari.  Hist    The  former  house ;    and   Haslerig,  who  had  been 

says  this  was  done  against  his  advice,  nominated  merely  to  weaken  his  influence. 

These  debates  about  the  other  house  are  .chose  to  retain  his  place  in  the  commons, 

to  be  traced   in  the  Journals;  and  are  llie  list    of  these    pretended  lords   in 

mentioned  by  Tliurloe,  Ti.  107,  &c.,  and  Thurloe,  vi.  668.,  is  not  quite  the  same 

Ludlow,  597.    Not  one  of  the  true  peers,  as  that  in  Whitelock. 
except  lord  Eure,  took  his  seat  in  this 
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attempt  to  escape  from  that  regal  form  of  governmeDt  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor.  *  But  a  sudden  illness,  of  a 
nature  seldom  fatal  except  to  a  constitution  already  shattered 
by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  rendered  abortive  all  these  projects  of 
CromwelPs  ambition. 

He  left  a  fame  behind  him  proportioned  to  his  extraordi- 
nary fortunes  and  to  the  great  qualities  which  sus- 

*  o  1,  {{{g  death 

tained  them ;  still  more  perhaps  the  admiration  of  andchara^ 
strangers  than  of  his  country,  because  that  sentiment 
was  less  alloyed  by  hatred,  which  seeks  to  extenuate  the  glory 
that  irritates  it.  The  nation  itself  forgave  much  to  one  who 
had  brought  back  the  renown  of  her  ancient  story,  the  tra- 
ditions of  Elizabeth's  age,  after  the  ignominious  reigns  of 
her  successors.  This  contrast  with  James  and  Charles  in 
their  foreign  policy  gave  additional  lustre  to  the  era  of  the 
protectorate*  There  could  not  but  be  a  sense  of  national 
pride  to  see  an  Englishman,  but  yesterday  raised  above  the 
many,  without  one  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  which  the 
princes  of  the  earth  could  challenge  as  their  own,  receive  the 
homage  of  those  who  acknowledged  no  right  to  power,  and 
hardly  any  title  to  respect,  except  that  of  prescription.  The 
sluggish  pride  of  the  court  of  Spain,  the  mean-spirited  cun- 
ning of  Mazarin,  the  irregular  imagination  of  Christina, 
sought  with  emulous  ardour  the  friendship  of  our  usurper,  f 
He  had  the  advantage  of  reaping  the  harvest  which  he  had 
not  sown,  by  an  honourable  treaty  with  Holland,  the  fruit  of 

*  This  junto  of  nine  debated  how  they  it  were  by  election  or  hereditary;  but 

might  be  secure  against  the  cavaliers,  afterwards  some  would  needs  add  that  it 

One  scheme  was  an  oath  of  abjuration ;  was  desirable  to  have  it  continued  elec- 

but  this  it  was  thought  they  would  all  tire ;  that  is,  that  the  chief  magistrate 

take :  another  was  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  should  always  name  his  successor ;  and 

them;  "a  moiety  of  their  estates  was  that  of  hereditary  avoided;   and  I  fear 

spoken  of;  but  this,  I  suppose,  will  not  the  word  'desirable' will  be  made  *neces- 

down  with  all  the  nine,  and  least  of  all  sary,*  if  ever  it  come  upon  the  trial.    His 

will  it  be  swallowed  by  the  parliament,  highness  finding  he  can  have  no  advice 

who  will  not  be  persuaded  to  punish  both  from  those  he  most   expected  it  from, 

noccnt  and  innocent  without  distinction."  saith  he  will  take  his  own  resolutions, 

22d  June;  Thurloe,  vol.  viL  p.  198.   And  and  that  he  can  no  longer  satisfy  himself 

again,  p.  269. :  '*  I  believe  we  are  out  of  to  sit  still,  and  make  himself  guilty  of  the 

danger  of  our  junto,  and  I  think  also  of  loss  of  all  the  honest  party  and  of  the 

ever  having  such  another.     As  I  take  it,  nation  itself." 

the  report  was  made  to  his  highness  upon         f  Harris,  p.  348.,  has  collected  some 

Thursiday.      After  much  consideration,  curious  instances  of  the  servility  of  crowned 

the  major  part  voted  that  succession  in  heads  to  Cromwell, 
the  government  was  indifferent  whether 

X  X   4 
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victories  achieved  under  the  parliament.  But  he  still  em- 
ployed the  great  energies  of  Blake  in  the  service  for  which 
he  was  so  eminently  fitted ;  and  it  is  just  to  say  that  the 
maritime  glory  of  England  may  first  be  traced  from  the  era 
of  the  commonwealth  in  a  track  of  continuous  light.  The 
oppressed  protestants  in  catholic  kingdoms,  disgusted  at  the 
lukewarmness  and  half-apostasy  of  the  Stuarts,  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  patron  and  mediator.*  Courted  by  the  two 
rival  monarchies  of  Europe,  he  seemed  to  threaten  both  with 
his  hostility ;  and  when  he  declared  against  Spain,  and 
attacked  her  West  India  possessions,  with  little  pretence 
certainly  of  justice,  but  not  by  any  means,  as  I  conceive,  with 
the  impolicy  sometimes  charged  against  him,  so  auspidods 
was  his  star  that  the  very  failure  and  disappointment  of  that 
expedition  obtained  a  more  advantageous  possession  for 
England  than  all  the  triumphs  of  her  former  kings. 

Notwithstanding  this  external  splendour,  which  has  de- 
ceived some  of  our  own,  and  most  foreign  writers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  submission  of  the  people  to  Cromwell  was  far 
from  peaceable  or  voluntary.  His  strong  and  skilful  grasp 
kept  down  a  nation  of  enemies  that  must  naturally,  to  judge 
from  their  numbers  and  inveteracy,  have  overwhelmed  him. 
It  required  a  dexterous  management  to  play  with  the  army, 
and  without  the  army  he  could  not  have  existed  as  sovereign 
for  a  day.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that,  had  Cromwell  lived, 
any  insurrection  or  conspiracy,  setting  aside  assassination, 
could  have  overthrown  a  possession  so  fenced  by  systematic 
vigilance,  by  experienced  caution,  by  the  respect  and  terror 
that  belonged  to  his  name.     The  royalist  and  republican  in- 

*  See  Clarendon,  vii.  297.     He  saved  thought  to  draw  them  from  their  obedience, 

Nismes  from  military  execution  on  ac-  as  had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  that  he 

count  of  a  riot,  wherein  the  Huguenots  would  arm  against  them,  if  they  should 

seem  to  have  been  much  to  blame.     In  offer  frivolously  and  without  a  cause  to 

the  treaty  between  England  and  France,  disturb  the  peace  of  France.  Thurloe,  iii. 

1654,  the  French,   in   agreeing  to  the  6.     In  fact,  the  French  protestants  were 

secret  article  about  the  exclusion  of  the  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  Thurloe,  as  this 

royalists,  endeavoured  to  make  it  recipro-  collection  testifies,  whenever  they  thought 

cal,  that  the  commissioners  of  rebels  in  themselves  injured,  which  happened  fiv- 

France  should  not  be  admitted  in  £ng-  quently  enough.     Cromwell's  noble  scad 

land.    This  did  not  seem  very  outrageous  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois  is  well  known, 

•—but  Cromwell  objected  that  the  French  See  this  volume  of  Thurloe,  p.  412,  &c. 

protestants  would  be  thus  excluded  from  Mazarin  and    the    catholic    powers    in 

imploring  the  assistance  of  England,  if  general  endeavoured  to  lye  down  that 

they  were  persecuted;  protesting,  how-  massacre;  but  the  usurper  had  too  much 

ever,  that  he  was  very  fi^r  from  having  any  protestant  spirit  to  believe  them.  Id.  536. 
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trigues  had  gone  on  for  several  years  without  intermission ; 
but  every  part  of  their  designs  was  open  to  him ;  and  it 
appears  that  there  *  was  not  courage  or  rather  temerity 
sufficient  to  make  any  open  demonstration  of  so  prevalent  a 
disaffection.  * 

The  most  superficial  observers  cannot  have  overlooked  the 
general  resemblances  in  the  fortunes  and  character  of  Crom- 
well, and  of  him  who,  more  recently  and  upon  an  ampler 
theatre,  has  struck  nations  with  wonder  and  awe.  But  the 
parallel  may  be  traced  more  closely  than  perhaps  has  hitherto 
been  remarked.  Both  raised  to  power  by  the  only  merit 
which  a  revolution  leaves  uncontroverted  and  untarnished, 
that  of  military  achievements,  in  that  reflux  of  public  senti- 
ment, when  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  democracy  gives  place 
to  disgust  at  its  excesses  and  a  desire  of  firm  government. 
The  means  of  greatness  the  same  to  both ;  the  extinction  of 
a  representative  assembly,  once  national,  but  already  mutilated 
by  violence,  and  sunk  by  its  submission  to  that  illegal  force 
into  general  contempt.  In  military  science  or  the  renown  of 
their  exploits,  we  cannot  certainly  rank  Cromwell  by  the  side 
of  him,  for  whose  genius  and  ambition  all  Europe  seemed  the 
appointed  quarry ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  former's  ex- 
ploits were  as  much  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  more  the  fruits  of  an  original  uneducated  capacity.  In 
civil  government,  there  can  be  no  adequate  parallel  between 
one  who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism, 
and  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason  and  philosophy  were 
open.  But  it  must  here  be  added  that  Cromwell,  far  unlike 
his  antitype,  never  showed  any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind, 
or  any  desire  to  fix  his  renown  on  that  noblest  basis,  the 
amelioration  of  social  institutions.  Both  were  eminent  mas- 
ters of  human  nature,  and  played  with  inferior  capacities  in 
all  the  security  of  powerful  minds.  Though  both,  coming  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  struggle  for  liberty,  trampled  upon  her 
claims,  and  sometimes  spoke  disdainfully  of  her  name,  each 
knew  how  to  associate  the  interests  of  those  who  had  con- 
tended for  her  with  his  own  ascendancy,  and  made  himself 
the  representative  of  a  victorious  revolution.   Those  who  had 

*  Ludlow,  607. ;  Thurloe,  L  and  ii.  passim. 
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too  much  philossophy  or  zeal  for  freedom  to  give  way  to 
popular  admiration  for  these  illustrious  usurpers,  were  yet 
amused  with  the  adulation  that  lawful  princes  showered  on 
them,  more  gratuitously  in  one  instance,  with  servile  terror 
in  the  other.  Both  too  repaid  in  some  measure  this  homage 
of  the  pretended  great  by  turning  their  ambition  towards 
those  honours  and  titles  which  they  knew  to  be  so  little  con- 
nected with  high  desert.  A  fallen  race  of  monarchs,  which 
had  made  way  for  the  greatness  of  each,  cherished  hopes  of 
restoration  by  their  power,  till  each,  by  an  inexpiable  act  of 
blood,  manifested  his  determination  to  make  no  compromise 
with  that  line.  Both  possessed  a  certain  coarse  good  nature 
and  affability  that  covered  the  want  of  conscience,  honour, 
and  humanity ;  quick  in  passion,  but  not  vindictive,  and 
averse  to  unnecessary  crimes.  Their  fortunes  in  the  conclu* 
sion  of  life  were  indeed  very  different:  one  forfeited  the 
affections  of  his  people,  which  the  other,  in  the  diaracter  at 
least  of  their  master,  had  never  possessed ;  one  furnished  a 
moral  to  Europe  by  the  continuance  of  his  success,  the  other 
by  the  prodigiousness  of  his  fall.  A  fresh  resemblance  arose 
afterwards,  when  the  restoration  of  those  royal  families, 
whom  their  ascendant  had  kept  under,  revived  andent  ani- 
mosities, and  excited  new  ones;  those  who  from  love  of 
democratical  liberty  had  borne  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  the 
apostates  who  had  betrayed  it,  recovering  some  affection  to 
their  memory,  out  of  aversion  to  a  common  enemy.  Our 
English  republicans  have,  with  some  exceptions,  displayed  a 
sympathy  for  the  name  of  Cromwell ;  and  I  need  not  oWrve 
how  remarkably  this  holds  good  in  the  case  of  his  mighty 
parallel.  * 

*  Mrs.  Macaulay,  who  had  nothing  paints,  has  described  the  secret  idolatry 
of  compromise  or  conciliation  in  her  of  that  sect  to  their  hero-saint.  See 
temper,  and  breathed  the  entire  spirit  of  Crabbe's  Tale  of  the  Frank  Courtship. 
Vane  and  Ludlow,  makes  some  vigorous  Slingsly  Bethell,  an  eiception  perhaps 
and  just  animadyersions  on  the  fayour  to  the  general  politics  of  this  sect,  pub- 
shown  to  Cromwell  by  some  professors  lished  in  1667  a  tract,  entitled  The 
of  a  regard  for  liberty.  The  dissenting  World's  Mistake  in  Oliyer  Cromwell, 
writers,  such  as  Neal,  and  in  some  mea-  with  the  purpose  of  decrying  bis  policy 
sure  Harris,  were  particularly  open  to  and  depreciating  his  genius.  Uarleian 
this  reproach.  He  long  continued  (per-  Miscellany,  i.  2S0.  But  he  who  goes 
haps  the  present  tense  is  more  appro-  about  -to  proye  the  world  mistaken  in  its 
priate)  to  be  revered  by  the  independents,  estimate  of  a  public  character  has  always 
One  who  well  knew   the  manners  be  a  difficult  cause  to  maintain.     Bethell, 
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The  death  of  a  great  man,  even  in  the  most  regular  course 
of  affairs,  seems  alwavs  to  create  a  sort  of  pause  in  Riciurd  hii 

^1  ^  .•'  .     .        I  '^i  ,  ■on  succeeds 

tne  movement  ot  society ;  it  is  always  a  problem  to  ^^' 
be  solved  only  by  experiment,  whether  the  mechanism  of 
government  may  not  be  disordered  by  the  shock,  or  have 
been  deprived  of  some  of  its  moving  powers.  But  what 
change  could  be  so  great  as  that  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his 
son  I  from  one  beneath  the  terror  of  whose  name  a  nation  had 
cowered  and  foreign  princes  grown  pale,  one  trained  in  twenty 
eventful  years  of  revolution,  the  first  of  his  age  in  the  field 
or  in  council,  to  a  young  man  fresh  from  a  country  life,  un- 
educated,  unused  to  business,  as  little  a  statesman  as  a  soldier, 
and  endowed  by  nature  with  capacities  by  no  means  above  the 
common*  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  Oliver  that  with 
the  projects  he  had  long  formed  in  his  eldest  son's  favour,  he 
should  have  taken  so  little  pains  to  fashion  his  mind  and  man- 
ners for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  while  he  had  placed 
the  second  in  a  very  eminent  and  arduous  station ;  or  diat,  if 
he  despaired  of  Richard's  capacity,  he  should  have  trusted 
him  to  encounter  those  perils  of  disaffection  and  conspiracy 
which  it  had  required  all  his  own  vigilance  to  avert.  But, 
whatever  might  be  his  plans,  the  sudden  illness  which  carried 
him  from  the  world  left  no  time  for  completing  them.  The 
Petition  and  Advice  had  simply  empowered  him  to  appoint  a 
successor,  without  prescribing  the  mode.  It  appeared  con- 
soDant  to  law  and  reason  that  so  important  a  trust  should  be 
executed  in  a  notorious  manner,  and  by  a  written  instrument; 
or,  if  a  verbal  nomination  might  seem  sufficient,  it  was  at 
least  to  be  expected  that  this  should  be  authenticated  by  solemn 
and  indisputable  testimony.  No  proof,  however,  was  ever 
given  of  Richard's  appointment  by  his  father,  except  a  recital 


like  Mrs.  Macaulay  and  others,  labours  though   he  believes  this  to   have  been 

to  set  up  the  Rump  parliament  against  purposely  exaggerated  in  order  to  procure 

the  soldier   who   dispersed   them ;    and  supplies.     I  cannot  say  how  &r  these 

asserts    that    Cromwell,    having    found  sums  are  correct ;  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in 

500,000L  in  ready  money,  with  the  value  mind,  that  one   great   resource  of  the 

of  700»000L  in  stores,  and  the  army  in  parliament,    confiscation,    sequestration, 

advance  of  their  pay  (subject,  however,  composition,  could  not  be  repeated  for 

to  a  debt  of  near  500,000/.),  the  customs  ever.     Neither  of  these  governments,  it 

and  excise  bringing  in  nearly  a  Million  will  be  found  on  inquiry,  were  econo- 

annually,  left  a  debt  which,  in  Richard*s  mieal,  especially  in  respect  to  the  emolu- 

fiarliament,  was  given  in  at  1, 900,000/!. »  ments  of  those  concerned  in  them. 
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in  the  prodamation  of  the  privy  council,  which,  whether  well 
founded  or  otherwise,  did  not  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  the  people  ;  and  this,  even  if  we  call  it  but  an  informality^ 
aggravated  the  numerous  legal  and  natural  deficiencies  of  his 
title  to  the  government.  * 

This  very  difference,  however,  in  the  personal  qualifications 
It  tapported  of  the  father  and  the  son,  procured  the  latter  some 
dent  men,  fricuds  whom  thc  former  had  never  been  able  to 
gain.  Many  of  the  presbyterian  party  began  to  see  the  finger 
of  God,  as  they  called  it,  in  his  peaceable  accession,  and  to 
think  they  owed  subjection  to  one  who  came  in  neither  by 
regicide,  nor  hjrpocrisy,  nor  violence,  t  Some  cool-headed 
and  sincere  friends  of  liberty  entertained  similar  opinions* 
Pierpoint,  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  England,  who  had  stood 
aloof  from  the  protector's  government  till  the  scheme  of  re- 
storing monarchy  came  into  discussion,  had  great  hopes,  as  a 
writer  of  high  authority  informs  us,  of  settling  the  nation  in 
the  enjojrment  of  its  liberties  under  the  young  man ;  who  was 
^*  so  flexible,"  says  that  writer,  **  to  good  counsels,  that  there 
was  nothing  desirable  in  a  prince  which  might  not  have  been 
hoped  in  him,  but  a  great  spirit  and  a  just  title ;  the  first  of 
which  sometimes  doth  more  hurt  than  good  in  a  sovereign  ; 
the  latter  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  people's  deserved 
approbation."  Pierpoint  believed  that  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  family  could  not  be  effected  without  the  ruin  of  the 
people's  liberty,  and  of  all  who  had  been  its  champions ;  so 
that  no  royalist,  he  thought,  who  had  any  regard  to  his  country, 
would  attempt  it :  while  this  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Richard's  person  might  reconcile  that  party,  and  compose  all  dif- 
ferences among  men  of  weight  and  of  zeal  for  the  public  good,  t 

*  Whitelock,674.;  Ludlow,  611.  624.  received  him   with   all  manner    of   af- 

Lord  Fauconberg  writes  in  cipher  to  feetion.     He  is  this  day  proclaimed,  and 

Henry  Cromwell,  on  August  SO.,  that  hitherto  there  seems  great  fiice  of  peace ; 

**  Thurloe  has  seemed  resolved  to  press  the  Lord  continue  it.**    Thurloe  Sutc 

him  in  his  intervals  to  such  a  nomination  Papers,  viL  365.  372.    Lord  Fauconbeig 

(of  a  successor) ;  but  whether  out  of  ap-  afterwards  confirms  the  fiut  of  Richard's 

prehensions  to  displease  him  if  recovering,  nomination.     P.  375. ;  and  see  p.  41 5. 

or  others  hereafter,  if  it  should  not  sue-  f  "  Many  sober  men  that  called  his 

ceed,  he  has  not  yet  done  it,  nor  do  I  father  no  better  than  a  traitorous  hypo* 

believe   wilL"      Thurloe,  however,  an-  crite,  did  begin  to  think  that  they  owed 

nounces  on  Sept.  4.  that  <*his  highness  him  [R.  C]  subjection,"  &€•      Baxter* 

was  pleased  before  his  death  to  declare  100.   ' 

my  lord  Richard  successor.     He  did  it  |    Hutchinson,  343.      She  does  not 

on  Monday ;  and  the  Lord  hath  so  or-  name  Pierpoint,  but  I  have  little  doubt 

dered  it,  that  the  council  and  army  hath  that  he  is  meant. 
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He  acted  accordingly  on  those  principles;  and  became,  as 
well  as  his  friend  St.  John,  who  had  been  discountenanced 
by  Oliver,  a  steady  supporter  of  the  young  protector's  ad- 
ministration. Hiese  two,  with  Thurloe,  Whitelock,  lord 
Broghill,  and  a  very  few  more,  formed  a  small  phalanx  of 
experienced  counsellors  around  his  unstable  throne.  And  I 
must  confess  that  their  course  of  policy  in  sustaining  Richard's 
government  appears  to  me  the  most  judicious  that,  in  the 
actual  circumstances,  could  have  been  adopted.  Pregnant  as 
the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family  was  with  incalculable 
dangers,  the  English  monarchy  would  have  revived  with  less 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  but  with  more  security  for 
peace  and  freedom,  in  the  line  of  Cromwell.  Time  would 
have  worn  away  the  stains  of  ignoble  birth  and  criminal 
usurpation  ;  and  the  young  man,  whose  misfortune  has  sub* 
jected  him  to  rather  an  exaggerated  charge  of  gross  incapa* 
city,  would  probably  have  reigned  as  well  as  most  of  those 
who  are  bom  in  the  purple.  * 

But  this  termination  was  defeated  by  the  combination  of 
some  who  knew  not  what  they  wished,  and  of  some 
who  wished  what  they  could  never  attain.  The  ft*«>^ 
general  officers  who  had  been  well  content  to  make 
Cromwell  the  first  of  themselves,  or  greater  than  themselves 
by  their  own  creation,  had  never  forgiven  his  manifest  de* 
sign  to  reign  over  them  as  one  of  a  superior  order,  and  owing 
nothing  to  their  pleasure.  They  had  begun  to  cabal  during 
his  last  illness.  Though  they  did  not  oppose  Richard's  suc- 
cession, they  continued  to  hold  meetings,  not  quite  public, 
but  exciting  intense  alarm  in  his  council.  As  if  disdaining 
the  command  of  a  clownish  boy,  they  proposed  that  the 
station  of  lord  general  should  be  separated  from  that  of  pro- 
tector, with  the  power  over  all  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  conferred  on  Fleetwood;  who,  though  his  brother-in-law, 
was  a  certain  instrument  in  their  hands.  The  vain  ambitious 
Lambert,  aspiring,  on  the  credit  of  some  military  reputation, 
to  wield  the  sceptre  of  Cromwell,  influenced  this  junto ; 
while  the  commonwealth's  party,  some  of  whom  were,  or 

*  Richard's  conduct  w  more  than  once    did  nothing  amiss  during  his  short  admi- 
commended  in   the    correspondence    of    nistration. 
Thurloe  (pp.  491.  497.)  ;  and  in  fact  he 
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had  been,  in  the  army,  drew  over  several  of  these  ignorant 
and  fanatical  soldiers.  Thurloe  describes  the  posture  of 
affairs  in  September  and  October,  while  all  Europe  was  ad* 
miring  the  peaceable  transmission  of  Oliver's  power,  as  most 
alarming;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  Richard  had 
already  fallen  when  he  was  proclaimed  the  lord  protector  of 
England.  * 

It  was  necessary  to  summon  a  parliament  on  the  usual 
caiii  a  par-  scorc  of  obtaining  money.  Lord  Broghill  had  ad- 
uameot.  yised  this  measurc  immediately  on  Oliver's  death  t, 
and  perhaps  the  delay  might  be  rather  prejudicial  to  the  new 
establishment.  But  some  of  the  council  feared  a  parliament 
almost  as  much  as  they  did  the  army.  They  called  one, 
however,  to  meet  Jan.  ^.  1659)  issuing  writs  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  to  all  boroughs  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
send  members,  and  consequently  abandoning  the  reformed 
model  of  Cromwell.  This  Ludlow  attributes  to  their  expect- 
ation of  greater  influence  among  the  small  boroughs ;  but  it 
may  possibly  be  ascribed  still  more  to  a  desire  of  returning 
by  little  and  little  to  the  ancient  constitution,  by  eradicating 
the  revolutionary  innovations.  The  new  parliament  consisted 
of  courtiers,  as  the  Cromwell  party  were  always  denominated, 
of  presbyterians,  among  whom  some  of  cavalier  principles 
crept  in,  and  of  republicans ;  the  two  latter  nearly  balancing, 
with  their  united  weight,  the  ministerial  majority,  t     They 


*  Thurloe,  vii.  S20.  et  post,  passim,  observed  that  Fauconberg  was  teeretly  a 

in   letters  both   from  himself  and  lord  royali&t,  and  might  hope  to  bring  over 

Fauconberg.       Thus,    immediately    on  his  brother-in-law. 

Richard*s  accession,  the  former  writes  to  f  Thurloe,  viL  573. 

Henry  Cromwell,  "  It  hath  pleased  God  |  Lord  Fauconberg  says,  **  The  cam> 

hitherto  to  give  his  highness  your  brother  monwealth  men  in  the  parliament  were 

a  very  easy  and  peaceable  entrance  upon  very  numerous,    and    beyond    measure 

his  government.    There  is  not  a  dog  that  bold,  but  more  than  doubly  overbalanced 

wags  his  tongue,  so  great  a  calm  we  are  by  the  sober  party;  so  that,  though  this 

in  .  .  .  But  I  must  needs  acquaint  your  make  their  results  slow,  we  see  no  great 

excellency   that  there  are  some  secret  cause  as  yet  to  fear.**  P.  613.     And  Dr. 

murmurings  in  the  army,  as  if  his  high-  Barwick,  a  correspondent  of  lord  Cla- 

ness  were  not  general  of  the  army  as  his  rendon,  tells  him  the  republicans  were 

&ther  was,**  &c.     P.  S74.     Here  was  the  the  minority,  but  all  speakers,  aealous 

secret:  the  officers  did  not  like  to  fall  and  diligent — it  was  likely  to  end  in  a 

back  under  the  civil  power,  by  ol)eying  titular  protector  without  nulitia  or  nega> 

one  who  was  not  a  soldier.     This  soon  tive  voice.     P.  615. 

displayed  itself  openly  ;  and  lord  Fau-  According  to  a  letter  from  Allen  Bn>- 

conberg  thought  the  game  was  over  as  derickto  Hyde  (Clar.  St  Pap.  iii.44S.), 

early  as  Sept.  28.     P.  413.     It  is  to  be  there  were  47  republicans,  from  100  to 
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began  with  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  late  parliament,  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
his  enemies  generally  took  without  scruple.  *  But  upon  a 
bill  being  offered  for  the  recognition  of  Richard  as  the  un- 
doubted lord  protector  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  made  a  stand  against  the  word  recognise,  which 
was  carried  with  difficulty,  and  caused  him  the  mortification 
of  throwing  out  the  epithet  undoubted,  t  They  subsequently 
discussed  his  negative  voice  in  passing  bills,  which  bad  been 
purposely  slurred  over  in  the  Petition  and  Advice ;  but  now 
every  thing  was  disputed.  The  tliomy  question  as  to  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  other  house  came  next  into  de- 
bate. It  was  carried  by  177  to  113,  to  transact  business 
with  them.  To  this  resolution  an  explanation  was  added, 
that  it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  exclude  such  peers  as  had 
been  faithful  to  the  parliament,  from  their  privilege  of  being 
duly  summoned  to  be  members  of  that  house.  The  court 
supporting  this  not  impolitic,  but  logically  absurd,  proviso, 
which  confounded  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  go- 
vernment, carried  it  by  the  small  majority  of  195  to  188.1: 
They  were  stronger  in  rejecting  an  important  motion,  to 
make  the  approbation  of  the  commons  a  preliminary  to  their 
transacting  business  with  the  persons  now  sitting  in  the 
other  house  as  a  house  of  parliament,  by  183  voices  to  146. 
But  the  opposition  succeeded  in  inserting  the  words  **  during 
the  present  parliament,'^  which  left  the  matter  still  unsettled.  § 

140   neuters    or    moderates   (including  should  try  to  get  into  parlisment,  and 

many  royalists),  and  170  court  lawyers,  there  to  oppose  all  raising  of  money,  and 

or  officers.  every  thing  else  that  might  tend  to  settle 

*  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  he  contrived  the  government.   Clar.  State  Papers,  411. 

to  sit  in  the  house  without  taking  the  This  of  course  was  their  true  game, 

oath,  and  that  some  others  did  the  same.  It  is  said,  that  Richard  pressing  the 

P.  619.  earl  of  Northumberland  to  sit  in   the 

f  Whitelock.    Pkrliam.  History,  1530.  other  house,   he   declined,  urging  that 

1 54 1.  when  the  government  was  such  as  his 

I  The  numbers  are  differently,  but,  I  predecessors  had  served  under,  he  would 

suppose,  erroneously  stated  in  'fhurloe,  serve  him  with  his  life  artd  fortune.    Id. 

▼ii.  640.     It  is  said,  in  a  pamphlet  of  433. 

the  time,  that  this  clause  was  introduced  §  Pari.  Hist.     Journals,  27  Jan. ;  14* 

to  please  the  cavaliers,  who  acted  with  18  Feb.  ;  1.  8.  21.  23.28  March.      The 

the  court ;  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  482.  Lud-  names  of  the  tellers  in  these  divisions 

low  seems  also  to  think  that  these  parties  show  the  connexions  of  leading  indivi- 

were  united  in  this  parliament  (p.  629.) ;  duals  :  we  find  indifferently  prcsby  terian 

Imt  this  seems  not  very  probable,  and  is  and  republican  names  for  the  minority, 

contrary  to  some  things  we  know.     Cla-  as    Fairfax,    Lambert,    Nevil,   Haslerig, 

rendon  had  advised  that  the  royalists  Townsbend,  Booth. 
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The  sitting  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  members  was  also  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  court  party,  not- 
withstanding this  coalition  of  very  heterogeneous  interests 
against  them,  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  disi^point  the 
hopes  which  the  royalist  intriguers  had  entertained.  A  strcMig 
body  of  lawyers,  led  by  Maynard,  adhered  to  the  government, 
which  was  supported  also  on  some  occasions  by  a  part  of  the 
presbyterian  interest,  or,  as  then  called,  the  moderate  party ; 
Thearmjr      aud  Richard  would  probably  have  concluded  die 

overthrow  ,  .  ,  -  \.  •!•      '^i  i_  i_- 

iKXh.  session  with  no  loss  of  power,  if  either  he  or  his 

parliament  could  have  withstood  the  more  formidable  cabal 
of  WaUingford  House.  This  knot  of  officers,  Fleetwood, 
Desborough,  Berry,  Sydenham,  being  the  names  most 
known  among  them,  formed  a  coalition  with  the  republican 
faction,  who  despaired  of  any  success  in  parliament.  The 
dissolution  of  that  assembly  was  the  main  article  of  this 
league.  Alarmed  at  the  notorious  caballing  of  the  officers, 
the  commons  voted  that,  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament, 
there  should  be  no  general  council,  or  meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  without  leave  of  the  protector  and  of  both 
houses.*     Such   a  vote   could  only  accelerate   their  own 

*  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  disaffected  to  him  as  slaves  to  the  West 
Richard  would  have  met  with  more  sup-  Indies.  One  Mr.  Thomas  petitioned  tlie 
port  both  in  the  house  and  among  the  house  of  commons,  complaining  that  be 
nstion,  if  he  had  not  been  oppressed  by  had  been  thus  sold  as  a  slave.  A  member 
the  odium  of  some  of  his  fiither*s  coun-  of  the  court  side  justified  it  on'  the  score 
sellors.  A  general  indignation  was  felt  of  his  being  a  malignant,  Miyor-general 
at  those  who  had  condemned  men  to  Browne,  a  secret  royalist,  replied  that  he 
death  in  illegal  tribunals,  whom  the  re-  was  nevertheless  an  Englishman  and 
publicans  and  cavaliers  were  impatient  to  free-bom.  Thurloe  had  the  presumption 
bring  to  justice.  He  was  forced  also  to  to  say  that  he  had  not  thought  to  live  to 
employ  and  to  screen  from  vengeance  his  see  the  day  when  such  a  thing  as  this, 
wise  and  experienced  secretary  Thurloe,  so  justly  and  legally  done  by  lawful  aa« 
master  of  all  the  secret  springs  that  had  thority,  should  be  brought  before  par- 
moved  his  fiither's  government,  but  ob-  liament.  Vane  replied  that  be  did  not 
noxious  from  the  share  he  had  taken  in  think  to  have  seen  the  day  when  free- 
illegal  and  arbitrary  measures.  Petitions  bom  Englishmen  should  be  sold  for  slaves 
were  presented  to  the  house  from  several  by  such  an  arbitrary  government.  Tliere 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  were,  it  seems,  not  less  than  fifty  gentle- 
upon  short  written  orders,  without  any  men  sold  for  slaves  at  Barbadoes.  Claren* 
formal  warrant,  or  expressed  cause  of  don  State  Papers,  p.  447.  The  royalista 
commitment.  In  the  case  of  one  of  had  planned  to  attack  Thurloe  for  some 
these,  Mr.  Portman,  the  house  resolved  of  these  unjustifiable  proceedings,  which 
that  his  apprehension,  imprisonment,  and  would  have  greatly  embarrassed  the  go- 
detention  in  the  Tower  was  illegal  and  vernment.  Ibid.  423.  428.  They  hoped 
unjust :  Journals,  26  Feb.  A  still  more  that  Richard  would  be  better  disposed 
flagrant  tyranny  was  that  frequently  prac-  towards  the  king,  if  his  three  advisers^ 
tised  by  Cromwell,  of  sending  persons  St  John,  Thurloci  and  Pierpoint,  aU  im* 
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downfall.  Three  days  afterwards,  the  junto  of  Wallingford 
House  insisted  with  Richard  that  he  should  dissolve  par- 
liament; to  which,  according  to  the  advice  of  most  of 
his  council,  and  perhaps  by  an  overruling  necessity,  he  gave 
his  consent  *  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  council  of  officers,  calling  back  the  long  parlia- 
ment, such  as  it  had  been  expelled  in  1653,  to  those  seats 
which  had  been  filled  meanwhile  by  so  many  transient 
successors,  t 

It  is  not  in  general  difficult  for  an  armed  force  to  destroy 
a  government ;  but  something  else  than  the  sword  is  re- 
quired to  create  one.  The  military  conspirators  were  desti- 
tute of  any  leader  whom  they  would  acknowledge,  or  who 
had  capacity  to  go  through  the  civil  labours  of  sovereignty ; 
Lambert  alone  excepted,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  another 
occasion.     They  might  have  gone  on  with  Richard,  as  a 

placable  to  their  cause,  could  be  remoyed.  dissolution.  This  caused,  he  says,  much 
But  they  were  not  strong  enough  in  the  trouble  to  honest  men ;  the  cavaliers  and 
house.  If  Richard,  howeyer,  had  conti-  republicans  rejoiced  at  it ;  many  of 
nued  in  power,  he  must  probably  have  Richard's  council  were  his  enemies.  P. 
sacrificed  Thurloe  to  public  opinion;  and  177.  The  army  at  first  intended  to  raise 
the  consciousness  of  this  may  have  led  money  by  their  own  authority ;  but  this 
thia  minister  to  advise  the  dissolution  of  was  deemed  impossible,  and  it  was  re- 
tbe  parliament,  and  perhaps  to  betray  his  solved  to  recall  the  long  parliament, 
master,  from  the  suspicion  of  which  he  is  Lambert  and  Haslerig  accordingly  met 
not  free.  Lenthall,  who  was  persuaded  to  act  again 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  what  an  out-  as  speaker ;  though,  if  Ludlow  is  right, 
rageous  proof  of  Cromwell's  tyranny  is  against  his  will,  being  now  connected 
exhibited  in  this  note.  Many  writers  with  the  court,  and  in  the  pretended 
glide  fevourably  over  his  administration,  house  of  lords.  The  parliament  now  Con- 
or content  themselves  with  treating  it  as  sisted  of  91  members.  Pari.  Hist.  1547. 
an  usuqiation,  which  can  furnish  no  pre-  Harris  quotes  a  manuscript  journal  of 
cedent,  and  consequently  does  not  merit  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich, 
particular  notice ;  but  the  effect  of  this  wherein  it  is  said  that  Richard's  great 
generality  u,  that  the  world  forms  an  error  was  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
imperfect  notion  of  the  degree  of  arbi-  that  he  might  have  over-ruled  the  army, 
trary  power  which  he  exerted  $  and  I  if  he  would  have  employed  himself,  In- 
believe  there  are  many  who  take  Charles  goldsby,  lord  Fauconberg,  and  others, 
the  First,  and  even  Charles  the  Second,  who  were  suspected  to  be  for  the  king. 
for  greater  violators  of  the  laws  than  the  Life  of  Charles  II.,  194.  He  afterwards, 
protector.  Neal  and  Harris  are  fiill  of  p.  203.,  quotes  Ca1amy*s  Life  of  Howe, 
this  dishonest  bigotry.  [Since  this  note  for  the  assertion  that  Richard  stood  out 
was  first  printed,  the  publication  of  Bur-  against  his  council,  with  Thurloe  alone, 
ton's  Diary  has  confirmed  its  truth,  which  that  the  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
had  rashly  been  called  in  question  by  a  solved.  This  is  very  unlikely, 
passionate  and  pr^udiced  reviewer.  See  f  This  was  carried  against  the  previous 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  953,  &c.]  question  by  163  to  87.  Journals,  Abr. 
*  Richard  advised  with  Broghill,  Fi-  111.  Some  of  the  protector's  friends 
ennes,  Thurloe,  and  others  of  his  council,  were  alarmed  at  so  high  a  vote  agiunst  the 
all  of  whom,  except  Whitclock,  who  in-  army,  which  did  in  fact  bring  the  matter 
ibrms  us  of  this,  were  in  (avour  of  the  to  a  crisis.     Thurloe,  vii  659.,  et  post, 

VOL,  I.  Y  r 
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pageant  of  nominal  authority.  But  their  new  allies,  the 
commonwealth's  men,  insisted  upon  restoring  the  long  par- 
liament. *  It  seemed  now  the  policy,  as  much  as  duty,  of  the 
officers  to  obey  that  civil  power  diey  had  set  up.  For  to 
rule  ostensibly  was,  as  I  have  just  observed,  an  impracticable 
scheme.  But  the  contempt  they  felt  for  their  pretended 
masters,  and  even  a  sort  of  necessity  arising  out  of  the  blind* 
ness  and  passion  of  that  little  oligarchy,  drove  them  to  a  step 
still  more  ruinous  to  their  cause  than  that  of  deposing  Rich- 
Expeued  ^^^»  ^^^  cxpulsion  oucc  more  of  that  assembly,  now 
*^°'  worn  out  and  ridiculous  in  all  men's  eyes,  yet  seem- 
ing a  sort  of  frail  protection  against  mere  anarchy,  and  the 
terror  of  the  sword.  Lambert,  the  chief  actor  in  this  last 
act  of  violence,  and  indeed  many  of  the  rest,  might  plead  the 
right  of  self-defence.  The  prevailing  faction  in  the  parlia- 
ment, led  by  Haslerig,  a  bold  and  headstrong  man,  perceived 
that,  with  very  inferior  pretensions,  Lambert  was  aiming  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Cromwell ;  and,  remembering  their 
neglect  of  opportunities,  as  they  thought,  in  permitting  the 
one  to  overthrow  them,  fancied  that  they  would  anticipate 
the  other.  Their  intemperate  votes  cashiering  Lambert, 
Desborough,  and  other  officers,  brought  on,  as  every  man  of 
more  prudence  than  Haslerig  must  have  foreseen,  an  imme- 
diate revolution  that  crushed  once  more  their  boasted  com- 
and  again  monwcalth.t  They  revived  again  a  few  months 
reitored.     after,  uot  by  any  exertion  of  the  people,  who  hated 

*  The  army,  according  to  Ludlow,  had  gusted  with  their  republican  allies,  and 

not  made  up  their  minds  how  to  act  after  **  behaved  with  all  imaginable  perverse- 

the  dissolution   of  the  parliament,  and  ness  and  insolence**  in  the  council  of 

some  were  inclined  to  go  on  with  Richard;  state,  wbencTer  they  came  there,  which 

but  the  republican  party,  who  had  co-  was  but  seldom,  scrupling  the  oath  to  be 

alesced  with  that  faction  of  officers  who  true  to  the  commonwealth  against  Charles 

took  their  denomination  from  Walling^  Stuart  or  any  other  person.  P.  657.    He 

ford  House,  their  place  of  meeting,  insisted  censures,  howerer,  the  violence  of  Has- 

on  the  restoration  of  the  old  parliament ;  lerig,  **a  man  of  a  disobliging  temper, 

though  they  agreed  to  make  some  pro>  sour  and  morose  of  temper,  liable  to  be 

vision  for  Richard.     Memoirs,  pp.  635 —  transported  with  passion,  and  in  whom 

646.     Accordingly  it  was  voted  to  give  liberality  seemed  to  be  a  vice.    Yet  to  do 

him  an  income  of  10,0002,  per  annum,  him  justice,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 

Journals,  July  16.  am  under  no  manner  of  doubt  concerning 

t  Journals,  Sept.  23.  et  post.    White-  the  rectitude  and  sincerity  of  his  inten- 

lock,  683.     Pari.  Hist.  1562.     Thurloe,  tions."    P.  718.     Ludlow  gave  some  of- 

vii.  703.  et  post.     Ludlow's  account  of  fence  to  the  hotrheaded  republicans  by 

this  period  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  half  compliance  with  the  army,  and 

his  Memoirs.     The  chief  officers,  it  ap-  much  disapproved  the  proceedings  they 

pears  from  his  narrative,  were  soon  dis-  adopted  idfter  their   second  restoration 
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alike  both  parties,  in  their  behalf,  but  through  the  disunion 
of  their  real  masters,  the  army,  and  vented  the  impotent 
and  injudicious  rage  of  a  desperate  faction  on  all  who  had 
not  gone  every  length  on  their  side,  till  scarce  any  man  of 
eminence  was  left  to  muster  under  the  standard  of  Haslerig 
and  his  little  knot  of  associates.  * 

I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  those  who  find  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  English  nation  some  absolute  incompa-  i„pos«ib{i{ty 
tibility  with  a  republican  constitution  of  government  Sfg^JUel^**' 
Under  favouring  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  not  p"*""*^* 
at  all  incredible  that  such  a  polity  might  have  existed  for 
many  ages  in  great  prosperity,  and  without  violent  convulsion. 
For  the  English  are,  as  a  people,  little  subject  to  those  bursts 
of  passion  which  inflame  the  more  imaginative  multitude  of 
southern  climates,  and  render  them  both  apt  for  revolutions, 
and  incapable  of  conducting  them.  Nor  are  they  again  of 
that  sluggish  and  stationary  temper,  which  chokes  all  desire 
of  improvement,  and  even  all  zeal  for  freedom  and  justice, 
through  which  some  free  governments  have  degenerated  into 
corrupt  oligarchies.  The  most  conspicuously  successful 
experiment  of  republican  institutions  (and  those  far  more 
democraticai  than,  according  to  the  general  theory  of  politics, 
could  be  reconciled  with  perfect  tranquillity,)  has  taken  place 
in  a  people  of  English  original ;  and  though  much  must 
here  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiarly  fortunate  situation  of  the 
nation  to  which  I  allude,  we  can  hardly  avoid  giving  some 
weight  to  the  good  sense  and  well-balanced  temperament, 
which  have  come  in  their  inheritance  with  our  laws  and  our 
language.  But  the  establishment  of  free  commonwealths 
depends  much  rather  on  temporary  causes,  the  influence 
of  persons  and  particular  events,  and  all  those  intricacies  in 
the  course  of  Providence  which  we  term  accident,  than  on 
any  general  maxims  that  can  become  the  basis  of  prior 
calculation.  In  the  year  1659 f  it  is  manifest  that  no  idea 
could  be  more  chimerical  than  that  of  a  republican  settle- 
ment in  England.    The  name,  never  familiar  or  venerable  in 

in  December,  165$,  against  Vane  and  he  never  sat  on  it,  as  Vane  and  White- 

otlien.   P.  800.    Yet,  though  nominated  lock  did. 

on  the  committee  of  safety,  on  the  ex-  *  Journals,  and  other  authorities  above 

pulsion  of   the   parliament  in  October,  cited. 
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English  ears,  was  grown  infinitely  odious :  it  was  associated 
witib  the  t3nranny  of  ten  years,  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the 
Rump,  the  hypocritical  despotism  of  Cromwell,  the  arbitrary 
sequestrations  of  committee-men,  the  iniquitous  decimations  of 
military  prefects,  the  sale  of  British  citizens  for  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  blood  of  some  shed  on  the  scaffold  without 
legal  trial,  the  tedious  imprisonment  of  many  with  denial  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  exclusion  of  the  ancient  gentry,  the 
persecution  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  bacchanalian  rant  of 
sectaries,  the  morose  preciseness  of  puritans,  the  extinction 
of  the  frank  and  cordial  joyousness  of  the  national  character. 
Were  the  people  again  to  endure  the  mockery  of  the  good 
old  cause,  as  the  commonwealth's  men  affected  to  style  the 
interests  of  their  little  faction,  and  be  subject  to  Lambert's 
notorious  want  of  principle,  or  to  Vane's  contempt  of  or- 
dinances (a  godly  mode  of  expressing  the  same  diing),  or 
to  Haslerig's  fury,  or  to  Harrison's  fanaticism,  or  to  the 
fancies  of  those  lesser  schemers,  who,  in  this  utter  confusion 
and  abject  state  of  their  party,  were  amusing  themselves 
with  plans  of  perfect  commonwealths,  and  debating  whether 
there  should  be  a  senate  as  well  as  a  representation ;  whether 
a  fixed  number  should  go  out  or  not  by  rotation ;  and  all 
those  details  of  political  mechanism  so  important  in  the  eyes 
of  theorists  ?  *  Every  project  of  this  description  must  have 
wanted  what  alone  could  give  it  either  the  pretext  of  legi- 
timate existence,  or  the  chance  of  permanency,  popular 
consent :  the  republican  party,  if  we  exclude  those  who 
would  have  had  a  protector,  and  those  fanatics  who  expected 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  incalculably  small ;  not, 
perhaps,  amounting  in  the  whole  nation  to  more  than  a  few 
hundred  persons. 

The  little  court  of  Charles  at  Brussels  watched  with  trem- 
bling hope  these  convulsive  struggles  of  their  ene- 
orthe        mies*    Durinfif  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  their  best 

royalUti.  _  iii  i»i 

chance  appeared  to  be,  that  some  of  the  numerous 
schemes  for  his  assassination  might  take  effect.  Their  cor- 
respondence indeed,   especially  among  the  presbyterian  or 

■  The  Rota  Club,  as  it  was  called,  was    in  due  form.     Harrington  was  one  of  the 
composed,  chiefly  at  least,  of  these  dealers     most  conspicuous, 
in  new  constitutions,  which  were  debated 
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neutral  party,  became  more  extensive  *  ;  but  these  men  were 
habitually  cautious :  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  went 
over  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  16^89  though  he  re- 
ported the  disaffection  to  be  still  more  universal  than  he 
had  expected,  was  forced  to  add,  that  there  was  little  prospect 
of  a  rising  until  foreign  troops  should  be  landed  in  some  part 
of  the  country;  an  aid,  which  Spain  had  frequently  pro- 
mised, but,  with  an  English  fleet  at  sea,  could  not  very  easily 
furnish,  t  The  death  of  their  puissant  enemy  brightened  the 
visions  of  the  royalists.  Though  the  apparent  peaceableness 
of  Richard's  government  gave  them  some  mortification,  they 
continued  to  spread  their  toils  through  zealous  emissaries, 
and  found  a  very  general  willingness  to  restore  the  ancient 
constitution  under  its  hereditary  sovereign.  Besides  ^h^  „„{^ 
the  cavaliers,  who,  though  numerous  and  ardent,  ^i^^^ 
were  impoverished  and  suspected,  the  chief  presby-  **"*"•• 
terians,  lords  Fairfax  and  Willoughby,  the  earls  of  Manches- 
ter and  Denbigh,  sir  William  Waller,  sir  George  Booth,  sir 
Ashley  Cooper,  Mr.  Popham  of  Somerset,  Mr.  Howe  of 
Glocester,  sir  Horatio  Townshend  of  Norfolk,  with  more  or 
less  of  zeal  and  activity,  pledged  themselves  to  the  royal 
cause,  t  Lord  Fauconberg,  a  royalist  by  family,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Cromwell,  undertook  the  important 
office  of  working  on  his  brothers-in-law,  Richard  and  Henry, 
whose  position,  in  respect  to  the  army  and  republican  party, 
was  so  hazardous.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  Richard,  even 
during  his  continuance  in  power,  had  not  refused  to  hear  the 
king's  agents  §,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  him  ;  yet  at 


*  Thurioe,  vi.  579.     Clarendon  State  cavalier,  having  come  of  age  since  the 

Papers,  391  •  395.  war,  and  his  family  neutral. 

f  Carte's  Letters,  iL  118.  In  a  letter  §  This  curious  fact  appears  for  the  first 
of  Ormond  to  Hyde  about  this  time,  he  time,  I  believe,  in  the  Clarendon  State 
aeems  to  have  seen  into  the  king's  charac-  Papers,  unless  it  is  any  where  intimated 
ter,  and  speaks  of  him  severely  :  **  I  fear  In  Carte's  collection  of  the  Ormond  let- 
bis  immoderate  delight  in  empty,  effemi-  ters.  In  the  former  collection  we  find 
nate,  and  vulgar  conversations,  is  become  several  allusions  to  it;  the  first  is  in  a  let- 
an  irresistible  part  of  his  nature,**  &c.  ter  from  Rumbold,  a  royalist  emissary,  to 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  lii  387.  Hyde,  dated  Dee.  2.  1658,  p.  421. ;  from 

^  Clarendon   Papers,   391.  418.  460.  which  I  collect  lord  Fauconberg*s  share 

et  post.     Townshend,  a  young  man  who  in  this  intrigue ;  which  is  also  confirmed 

seems  to  have  been  much  looked  up  to,  by  a  letter  of  Mordaunt  to  the  king,  in 

was  not,  in  fact,  a  presby terian,  but  is  p.  423.    '*  The  lord  Falconbridge  protests 

reckoned  among  them  as  not  being  a  that  Cromwell  is  so  remiss  a  person  that 
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that  time  even  he  could  not  reasonahly  be  expected  to  aban- 
don his  apparent  mterests.  But  soon  after  his  fall,  while  his 
influence,  or  rather  that  of  his  father's  memory,  was  still 
supposed  considerable  with  Montagu,  Monk,  and  Lockhart, 
they  negotiated  with  him  to  procure  the  accession  of  those 
persons,  and  of  his  brother  Henry,  for  a  pension  of  20,000/. 
a  year,  and  a  title.  *  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  those 
prudent  veterans  of  revolution  would  not  embark  under  such 
a  pilot,  and  that  Richard  was  not  worth  purchasing  on  the 
lowest  terms.  Even  Henry  Cromwell,  with  whom  a  separate 
treaty  had  been  carried  on,  and  who  is  said  to  have  de- 
termined at  one  time  to  proclaim  the  king  at  Dublin,  from 
want  of  courage,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of  seriousness  in 
what  must  have  seemed  so  unnatural  an  undertaking,  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  the  vote  of  parliament  that  deprived  him  of 
the  command  of  Ireland,  t 

The  conspiracy,  if  indeed  so  general  a  concert  for  the 
conipiracy  Testoratiou  of  ancicnt  laws  and  liberties  ought  to 
of  1669.  jjj^yg  g^  equivocal  an  appellation,  became  ripe  in 
the  summer  of  1659*  The  royalists  were  to  appear  in  arms 
in  different  quarters ;  several  principal  towns  to  be  seized : 
but  as  the  moment  grew  nigh,  the  courage  of  most  began  to 
fail.  Twenty  years  of  depression  and  continual  failure  mated 
the  spirits  of  the  cavaliers.  The  shade  of  Cromwell  seemed 
to  hover  over  and  protect  the  wreck  of  his  greatness.  Sir 
George  Booth,  almost  alone,  rose  in  Cheshire ;  every  other 
scheme,    intended   to   be   executed    simultaneously,    failing 


he  cannot  play  his  own  game,  much  less  emissary  of  the  royalists,  lancied  that  the 

another  man's,  and  is  thereby  discouraged  three  above  mentioned  would  restore  the 

from  acting  in  business,  having  also  many  king  if  they  dared,  477. ;  but  this  u  quite 

enemies  who  oppose  his  gaining  either  unlikely. 

power  or  interest  in  the  army  or  civil  *  P.  469.    This  was  carried  on  through 

government,  because   they  conceive  his  colonel  Henry  Cromwell,  his  cousin.     It 

principles  contrary  to  theirs.     He  says,  is  said  that  Richard  had  not  courage  to 

Thurloe  governs  Cromwell,  and  St.  John  sign  the  letters  to  Monk  and  his  other 

and  Pierpoint  govern  Thurloe;  and  there-  friends,  which  he  afterwards  repented* 

fore  is  not  likely  he  will  think  himself  in  491.     The  intrigues  still  went  on  with 

danger  till  these  tell  him  so,  nor  seek  a  him  for  a  little  longer.      This  was  in 

diversion  of  it  but  by  their  counsels.**  May,  1659. 

Feb.  10. 1659.    These  ill-grounded  hopes  f  Clarendon  State  Papers,  4S4.  50a 

of  Richard's  accession  to  their  cause  ap-  et  post.     Thurloe,  vi.  686.     See  also  an 

pear  in  several  other  letters,  and  even  enignuitical  letter  to  Henry  CromweU, 

Hyde  seems  to  have  given  in  to  them,  629. ,  which  certainly  hints  at  his  union 

434.  454,  &c     Broderick,  another  active  with  the  king ;  and  Carte's  IietterB,ii.  293. 
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through  the  increased  prudence  of  those  concerned,  or  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  government  on  secret  intelligence  of 
the  plots ;  and  Booth,  thus  deserted,  made  less  resistance  to 
Lambert  than  perhaps  was  in  his  power.*  This  discom- 
fiture, of  course,  damped  the  expectations  of  the  king^s  party. 
The  presbyterians  thought  themselves  ill-used  by  their  new 
allies,  though  their  own  frieuds  had  been  almost  equally  cau- 
tious, t  Sir  Richard  Willis,  an  old 'cavalier,  and  in  all  the 
secrets  of  their  conspiracy,  was  detected  in  being  a  spy  both 
of  Cromwell  and  of  the  new  government ;  a  discovery  which 
struck  consternation  into  the  party,  who  could  hardly  trust 
any  one  else  with  greater  security.  1^  In  a  less  favourable 
posture  of  afiairs,  these  untoward  circumstances  might  have 
ruined  Charles's  hopes ;  they  served,  as  it  was,  to  make  it 
evident  that  he  must  look  to  some  more  efficacious  aid  than 
a  people's  good  wishes  for  his  restoration. 

The  royalists  in  England,  who  played  so  deep  a  stake  on 
the  king's  account,  were  not  unnaturally  desirous  that  he 
should  risk  something  in  the  game,  and  continually  pressed 
that  either  he  or  one  of  his  brothers  would  land  on  the  coast. 
His  standard  would  become  a  rallying-point  for  the  well- 
affected,  and  create  such  a  demonstration  of  public  sentiment 
as  would  overthrow  the  present  unstable  government.  But 
Charles,  not  by  nature  of  a  chivalrous  temper,  shrunk  from 
an  enterprise  which  was  certainly  very  hazardous,  unless  he 
could  have  obtained  a  greater  assistance  of  troops  from  the 
Low  Countries  than  was  to  be  hoped.  §  He  was  as  little 
inclined  to  permit  the  duke  of  York's  engaging  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  differences  that  had  existed  between  them,  and 
his  knowledge  of  an  intrigue  that  was  going  forward  in 
England,  principally  among  the  catholics,  but  with  the 
mischievous  talents  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  its  head. 


*  Clar.  State  Papen,  552,  556.  &o.  sufferings ;  besides  which,  their  timidity 

f  Clarendon    confesses,    Life,  p.  90.,  and  irresolution  are  manifest  in  all  the 

that  the  cavaliers  disliked  this  whole  in-  Clarendon  correspondence  at  this  period, 

trigue  with  the  presbyterians,  which  was  See  particularly  491 .  520, 

planned  by  Mordaunt,  the  roost  active  f  Willis  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 

and  intelligent  agent  that  the  king  pos-  obstruct  the  rising.     Clarendon  was  very 

sessed  in  England.     The  former,  doubt-  slow  in  believing  this  treachery,  of  which 

less,   perceived  that    by  extending  the  he  had  at  length  conclusive  proofs.    553. 

basis  of  the  coalition,  they  should  lose  562. 

all  chance  of  indemnity  for  their  own  §  Clar.  Papers,  514.  530.  536.  543. 
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to  set  up  the  duke  instead  of  himself.  *  He  gave,  however, 
fair  words  to  his  party,  and  continued  for  some  time  on  the 
French  coast,  as  if  waiting  for  his  opportunity.  It  was  in 
great  measure,  as  I  suspect,  to  rid  himself  of  this  importunity, 
that  he  set  out  on  his  long  and  very  needless  journey  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Thither  the  two  monarchs  of  France 
and  Spain,  wearied  with  twenty  years  of  hostility  without  a 
cause  and  without  a  purpose,  had  sent  their  ministers  to 
conclude  the  celebrated  treaty  which  bears  the  name  of  those 
mountains.  Charles  had  long  cherished  hopes  that  the  first 
fruits  of  their  reconciliation  would  be  a  joint  armament  to 
place  him  on  the  English  throne:  many  of  his  adherents 
almost  despaired  of  any  other  means  of  restoration.  But 
Lewis  de  Haro  was  a  timid  statesman,  and  Mazarin  a  cunning 
one :  there  was  little  to  expect  from  their  generosity ;  and  the 
price  of  assistance  might  probably  be  such  as  none  but  des- 
perate and  unscrupulous  exiles  would  offer,  and  the  English 
nation  would  with  unanimous  indignation  reject.  It  was  well 
for  Charles  that  he  contracted  no  public  engagement  with 
these  foreign  powers,  whose  co-operation  must  either  have 
failed  of  success,  or  have  placed  on  his  head  a  degraded  and 
unstable  crown.  The  full  toleration  of  popery  in  Elngland, 
its  establishment  in  Ireland,  its  profession  by  the  sovereign 
and  his  family,   the  surrender  of  Jamaica,   Dunkirk,   and 


*  Clarendon  Papers,  425.  4^7.  458.  finer  spun  design  of  setting  up  the  in- 
462.475.  526.  579.  It  is  evident  that  the  terest  of  the  duke  of  York  against  the 
catholics  had  greater  hopes  from  the  duke  king;  in  which  design  I  fear  you  will 
than  from  the  king,  and  considered  the  find  ooniederated  the  duke  of  Bucks,  who 
former  as  already  their  own.  A  remark-  perhaps  may  draw  away  with  him  lord 
able  letter  of  Morley  to  Hyde,  April  24.  Fairfax,  the  presbyterians,  levellers,  and 
1659,  p.  458.,  shows  the  suspicions  already  many  catholics.  I  am  apt  to  think  these 
entertained  of  him  by  the  writer  in  point  things  are  not  transacted  without  the 
of  religion;  and  Hyde  is  plainly  not  free  privity  of  the  queen  ;  and  I  pray  God 
from  apprehension  that  he  might  fiivour  that  they  have  not  an  ill  influence  upon 
the  scheme  of  supplanting  his  brother,  your  affairs  in  France.**  475.  Buckii^- 
The  intrigue  might  have  gone  a  great  ham  was  surmised  to  have  been  formally 
way,  though  we  may  now  think  it  pro-  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome :  4S7. 
bable  that  their  alarm  magnified  the  Some  supposed  that  he,  with  his  friend 
danger.  *' Let  me  tell  you,"  says  sir  Wildman,  were  for  a  republic  But  such 
Antony  Ashley  Cooper  in  a  letter  to  men  are  for  nothing  but  the  intrigue  of 
Hyde,  **  that  Wildman  is  as  much  an  the  moment  lliese  projects  of  Buck- 
enemy  now  to  the  king  as  he  was  before  ingham  to  set  up  the  duke  of  York  are 
a  seeming  friend ;  yet  not  upon  the  ac*  hinted  at  in  a  pamphlet  by  Shaftesbury 
count  of  a  commonwealth,  for  his  ambi-  or  one  of  his  party,  written  about  168(X 
tion  meets  with  every  day  repulses  and  Somers  Tracts,  viii.  342. 
affronts  from  that  party ;    but  upon  a 
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perhaps  the  Norman  islands,  were  conditions  on  which  the 
people  might  have  thought  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  line 
too  dearly  obtained. 

It  was  a  more  desirable  object  for  the  king  to  bring  over, 
if  possible,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  commonwealth.  Ex- 
cept Vane,  accordingly,  and  the  decided  republicans,  there 
was  hardly  any  man  of  consequence  whom  his  agents  did 
not  attempt,  or,  at  least,  from  whom  they  did  not  entertain 
hopes.  Three  stood  at  this  time  conspicuous  above  the  rest, 
not  all  of  them  in  ability,  but  in  apparent  power  of  serving 
the  royal  cause  by  their  defection,  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and 
Monk.  The  first  had  discovered,  as  far  as  his  understanding 
was  capable  of  perceiving  any  thing,  that  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  more  crafty  men  in  the  cabals  against  Richard  Cromwell, 
whose  complete  fall  from  power  he  had  neither  designed  nor 
foreseen.  In  pique  and  vexation,  he  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  the  royalist  agents,  and  sometimes,  if  we  believe  their 
assertions,  even  promised  to  declare  for  the  king.  *  But  his 
resolutions  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  was  his  influence 
likely  to  prove  considerable ;  though  from  his  post  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army,  and  long  accustomed  precedence, 
he  obtained  a  sort  of  outward  credit  far  beyond  his  capacity. 
Lambert  was  of  a  very  difierent  stamp ;  eager,  enterprising, 
ambitious,  but  destitute  of  the  qualities  that  inspire  respect  or 
confidence.  Far  from  the  weak  enthusiasm  of  Fleetwood,  he 
gave  offence  by  displaying  less  show  of  religion  than  the 
temper  of  his  party  required,  and  still  more  by  a  current 
suspicion  that  his  secret  faith  was  that  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
to  which  the  partiality  of  the  catholics  towards  him  gave  sup- 
port, t  The  crafty  unfettered  ambition  of  Lambert  rendered 
it  not  unlikely  that,  finding  his  own  schemes  of  sovereignty 
impracticable,  he  would  make  terms  with  the  king;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  recommended  the  latter  to 

*  HydewritestothedukeofOrmond:  the  honest  thoughts  which  some  time 
**  I  pray  inform  the  king  that  Fleetwood  possess  him,"  592.  (Oct.  31.),  and  that 
makes  great  professions  of  being  con-  Manchester,  Popham,  and  others,  tried 
▼erted,  and  of  a  resolution  to  serve  the  what  they  could  do  with  Fleetwood ;  but 
king  upon  the  first  opportunity."  Oct.  **  though  they  left  him  with  good  reaolu- 
11.  1659.  Carte's  Letters,  ii.  231.  See  tions,  they  were  so  weak  as  not  to  con- 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  55 1 .  (  Sept.  2. )  tinue  longer  than  the  next  temptation,  * 
and  577.  But  it  is  said  afterwards,  that  635.  (Dec.  27.) 
be  had  **  not  courage  enough  to  follow        j-  Id.  588.     Carte's  Letters,  ii.  S25. 
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secure  his  services  by  the  offer  of  marrying  his  daughter  *  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actual  overtures  were  made 
on  either  side. 

There  remained  one  man  of  eminent  military  reputation, 
Interference  ^^  ^^^  commaud  of  a  cofisideraUe  insulated  army,  to 
of  Monk.  whom  the  royalists  anxiously  looked  with  alternate 
hope  and  despondency.  Monk's  early  connexions  were  with 
the  king's  party,  among  whom  he  had  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax  at  Namptwich.  Yet  even  in  this 
period  of  his  life  he  had  not  escaped  suspicions  of  disaffection, 
which  he  effaced  by  continuing  in  prison  till  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  England.  He  then  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  parliament  to  serve  against  the  Irish ;  and  now  falling 
entirely  into  his  new  line  of  politics,  became  strongly  attached 
to  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  left  in  the  military  govern- 
ment, or  rather  vice-royalty,  of  Scotland,  which  he  had  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  kept  under  with  a  vigorous  hand. 
Charles  had  once,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  seduce  him  by  a 
letter  from  Cologne,  which  he  instantly  transmitted  to  the 
protector,  t  Upon  Oliver's  death,  he  wrote  a  very  sensible 
letter  to  Richard  Cromwell,  containing  his  advice  for  the 
government.  He  recommends  him  to  obtain  the  affections 
of  the  moderate  presbyterian  ministers,  who  have  much  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  to  summon  to  his  house  of  lords  the 
wisest  and  most  faithful  of  the  old  nobility  and  some  of  the 
leading  gentry,  to  diminish  the  number  of  superior  officers  in 
the  army,  by  throwing  every  two  regiments  into  one,  and  to 
take  into  his  council  as  his  chief  advisers  Whitelock,  St.  John, 
lord  Broghill,  sir  Richard  Onslow,  Pierpoint,  and  Thurloe.t 

*  Lord  Hatton,  an  old  royalist,  sug-  f  Biogr.  Brit.,  art  Monk.  Tlie  royal- 

gested   this  humiliating  proposition   in  ists  continued  to  entertain  hopes  of  him, 

terms  scarcely  less  so  to  the  heir  of  Cerdic  especially  after  OUver*8  death.     Claren- 

and  Fergus.     "  The  race  is  a  very  good  don   Papers,  iii.   S93.   395,  396.     In  a 

gentleman*8  family^  and  kings  have  con-  sensible  letter  of  Colepepper  to  Hyde, 

descended  to  marry  subjects.     The  lady  Sept.  20.  1658,  he  points  out  Monk  as 

is  pretty,  of  an  extraordinary  sweetness  able  alone  to  restore  the  king,  and  not 

of  disposition,  and  very  virtuously  and  absolutely  averse  to  it,  either  in  his  prin- 

ingenuously  disposed ;  the  father  b  a  per-  ciples  or  affections ;  kept  hitherto  by  tiie 

son,  set  aside  his  unhappy  engagement,  vanity  of  adhering  to  his  professions,  and 

ofverygreat  parts  and  noble  inclinations."  by  his  affection  to  Cromwell,  the  latter 

Clarendon  State  Papers,  592.    Yet,  after  whereof  is   dissolved  both  by  the  Jee- 

all,  Miss  Lambert  was  hardly  more  a  m^-  lousies  he  entertained  of  him,  and  by  his 

alliance  than  Hortense  Mancini,  whom  death,  &c.     Id.  412. 

Charles  had  asked  for  in  vain.  ^   Thurloe,  viL   387.      Monk   wrote 
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The  judiciousness  of  this  advice  is  the  surest  evidence  of  its 
sincerity,  and  must  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  Monk 
was  at  that  time  very  far  from  harbouring  any  thoughts  of 
the  king's  restoration. 

But  when,  through  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  young  protector's  capacity,  he  saw  hi.  diuima- 
the  house  of  Cromwell  for  ever  fallen,  it  was  for  **'***°- 
Monk  to  consider  what  course  he  should  follow,  and  by  what 
means  the  nation  was  to  be  rescued  from  the  state  of  anarchy 
that  seemed  to  menace  it.  That  very  different  plans  must 
have  passed  through  his  mind  before  he  commenced  his  march 
from  Scotland,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture ;  but  at  what  time 
his  determination  was  finally  taken,  we  cannot  certainly  pro- 
nounce.*    It  would  be  the  most  honourable  supposition  to 


about  the  same  time  against  the  earl  of  he  was  to  have  the  support  of  Mazarin, 

Argyle,  as  not  a  friend  to  the  govern^-  and  that  his  wife,  having  overheard  what 

ment:   p.  584.      Two  years  afterwards,  was  going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Shaftes- 

he  took  away  his  life  as  being  too  much  bury,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  frustrate 

so.  the  intrigue  (Locke's  Works,  iii.  456. )t 

*  If  the  account  of  his  chaplain,  Dr.  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  lately  by 
Price,  republislied  in  Maseres*s  Tracts,  Mr.  D' Israeli,  in  an  extract  from  the 
vol.  iL,  be  worthy  of  trust.  Monk  gave  so  manuscript  memoirs  of  sir  Tbomat 
much  encouragement  to  his  brother,  a  Browne  (Curiosities  of  Literature,  N.  S. 
clergyman,  secretly  despatched  to  Scot-  vol.  ii. ),  but  in  terms  so  nearly  re- 
land  by  sir  John  Orenvil,  his  relation,  sembling  those  of  Locke,  that  it  may  be 
in  June,  1659,  as  to  have  approved  sir  suspected  of  being  merely  an  echo.  It 
George  Booth's  insurrection,  and  to  have  is  certain,  as  we  find  by  Phillips's  conti- 
been  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  de-  nuation  of  Baker's  Chronicle,  (said  to  be 
claration  in  fiivour  of  it.  P.  718.  But  assisted,  in  this  part,  by  sir  Tliomas 
this  LB  flatly  in  contradiction  of  what  Clarges,  Monk's  brother-in-law,)  that 
Clarendon  asserts,  that  the  general  not  Bourdeaux,  the  French  ambassador,  did 
only  sent  away  his  brother  with  no  hopes,  make  such  overtures  to  the  general,  who 
but  threatened  to  hang  him  if  he  came  absolutely  refused  to  enter  upon  them ; 
again  on  sueh  an  errand.  And,  in  fiMrt,  but,  as  t)ie  writer  admits,  received  a  visit 
if  any  thing  so  favourable  as  what  Price  from  the  ambassador  on  condition  that 
tells  us  had  occurred,  the  king  could  not  he  should  propose  nothing  in  relation  to 
fifiil  to  have  known  it  See  Clarendon  public  matters.  I  quote  from  Kennet's 
State  Papers,  iii.  543.  This  throws  some  Register,  85.  But,  according  to  my 
suspicion  on  Price's  subsequent  narrative  present  impression,  this  is  more  likely  to 
(so  far  as  it  professes  to  relate  the  gene-  have  been  the  foundation  of  Shaftesbury's 
ral's  intentions);  so  that  I  rely  far  less  on  story,  who  might  have  heard  from  Mrs. 
it  than  on  Monk's  own  behaviour,  which  Monk  the  circumstance  of  the  visit,  and 
seems  irreconcilable  with  his  professions  conceived  suspicions  upon  it,  which  he 
of  republican  principles.  It  is  however  afterwards  turned  into  proofs.  It  was 
an  obscure  point  of  history,  which  will  evidently  not  in  Monk's  power  to  have 
easily  admit  of  different  opinions.  usurped  the  government,  after  he  had  let 

The  story   told  by   Locke,   on   lord  the  royalist  inclinations  of  the  people 

Shaftesbury's  authority,  that  Monk  had  show  themselves ;  and  he  was  by  no  means 

agreed  with  the  French  ambassador  to  of  a  rash  character.    He  must  have  taken 

take  on  himself  the  government,  wherein  his  resolution  when  the  secluded  mem- 
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believe  that  he  was  sincere  in  those  solemn  protestations  of 
adherence  to  the  commonwealth  which  he  poured  forth,  as 
well  during  his  march  as  after  his  arrival  in  London ;  till 
discovering,  at  length,  the  popular  zeal  for  the  king's  restor- 
ation, he  concurred  in  a  change  which  it  would  have  been 
unwise,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  to  resist.  This,  however, 
seems  not  easily  reconcilable  to  Monk's  proceedings  in  new- 
modelling  his  army,  and  confiding  power,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  to  men  of  known  intentions  towards  royalty ; 
nor  did  his  assurances  of  support  to  the  republican  party 
become  less  frequent  or  explicit  at  a  time  when  every  one 
must  believe  that  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  even  after 
he  had  communicated  with  the  king.  I  incline  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  accustomed  to  respect 
the  parliament,  and  incapable,  both  by  his  temperament  and 
by  die  course  of  his  life,  of  any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of 
liberty,  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  king's 
restoration  from  the  time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sunk  below 
his  power  to  assist  them ;  though  his  projects  were  still  sub- 
servient to  his  own  security,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to 
forfeit  by  any  premature  declaration  or  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise. If  the  coalition  of  cavaliers  and  presbyterians,  and  the 
strong  bent  of  the  entire  nation,  had  not  convinced  this  wary 
dissembler  that  he  could  not  fail  of  success,  he  would  have 
continued  true  to  his  professions  as  the  general  of  a  common- 
wealth, content  with  crushing  his  rival  Lambert,  and  break- 
ing that  fanatical  interest  which  he  most  disliked.  That  he 
aimed  at  such  a  sovereignty  as  Cromwell  had  usurped  has 
been  the  natural  conjecture  of  many,  but  does  not  appear  to 
me  either  warranted  by  any  presumptive  evidence,  or  conso- 
nant to  the  good  sense  and  phlegmatic  temper  of  Monk. 

At  the  moment  when,  with  a  small  but  veteran  army  of 
7000  men,  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  London,  it  seemed  to 
be  within  his  arbitrement  which  way  the  scale  should  pre- 

bers  were  restored  to  the  house,  Feb.  21.;  SS8.),  he  is  hinted  to  have  principaUy 

and  this  alleged  intrigue  with  Mazarin  broughtabout  the  Restoration;  **  without 

could  hardly  have  been  so  early.  whose  courage  and  dexterity  some  men. 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  one  of  the  the    most    highly  rewarded,   had  done 

pamphlets  about  the  time  of  the  exclusion  otherwise  than  they  did.**     But  this  still 

bill,  written  by  Shaftesbury  himself,  or  depends  on  his  yeracity. 
one  of  his  party  (Somers  Tracts,  viii 
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ponderate*  On  one  side  were  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  but 
restrained  by  fear;  on  the  other,  established  possession,  main- 
tained by  the  sword,  bat  rendered  precarious  by  disunion  and 
treachery.  It  is  certainly  very  possible  that,  by  keeping  close 
to  the  parliament,  Monk  might  have  retarded,  at  least  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  great  event  which  has  immortalized  him. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  king's  restoration  was  rather 
owing  to  him  than  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  nation 
and  almost  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  which  had  already 
made  every  judicious  person  anticipate  the  sole  termination  of 
our  civil  iUscord  which  they  had  prepared.  Whitelock,  who, 
incapable  of  refusing  compliance  with  the  ruling  power,  had 
sat  in  the  committee  of  safety  established  in  October,  I6d9» 
by  the  officers  who  had  expelled  the  parliament,  has  recorded 
a  curious  anecdote,  whence  we  may  collect  how  little  was 
wanting  to  prevent  Monk  from  being  the  great  mover  in  the 
Restoration.  He  had  for  some  time,  as  appears  by  his  journal, 
entertained  a  persuasion  that  the  general  meditated  nothing 
but  the  king's  return,  to  which  he  was  doubtless  himself  well 
inclined,  except  from  some  apprehension  for  the  public  in- 
terest, and  some  also  for  his  own.  This  induced  him  to  have 
a  private  conference  with  Fleetwood,  which  he  enters  as  of 
the  22A  December,  1659,  wherein,  after  pointing  out  the 
probable  designs  of  Monk,  he  urged  him  either  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Tower,  and  declare  for  a  free  parliament  in 
which  he  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  city,  or  to  send 
some  trusty  person  to  Breda,  who  might  offer  to  bring  in 
the  king  upon  such  terms  as  should  be  settled.  Both  these 
propositions  were  intended  as  different  methods  of  bringing 
about  a  revolution,  which  he  judged  to  be  inevitable.  **  By 
this  means,"  he  contended,  *^  Fleetwood  might  make  terms 
with  the  king  for  preservation  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  of  that  cause,  in  a  good  measure,  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged ;  but,  if  it  were  left  to  Monk,  they  and  all  that 
had  been  done  would  be  left  to  the  danger  of  destruction. 
Fleetwood  then  asked  me,  *  If  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
myself  upon  this  employment  ? '  I  answered,  *  that  I  would 
go,  if  Fleetwood  thought  fit  to  send  me.'  And  after  much 
other  discourse  to  this  effect,  Fleetwood  seemed  fully  satisfied 
to  send  me  to  the  king,  and  desired  me  to  go  and  prepare 
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myself  forthwith  for  the  journey ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Fleetwood  and  his  friends  would  prepare  the  instructions  for 
me,  so  that  I  might  begin  my  journey  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow morning  early. 

"  I  going  away  from  Fleetwood,  met  Vane,  Desborough, 
and  Berry  in  the  next  room,  coming  to  speak  with  Fleetwood, 
who  thereupon  desired  me  to  stay  a  litde ;  and  I  suspected 
what  would  be  the  issue  of  their  consultation,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Fleetwood  came  to  me  and  in  much  pas- 
sion said  to  me,  <  I  cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it/  I  desired 
his  reason  why  he  could  not  do  it  He  answered,  *  Those 
gentlemen  have  remembered  me,  and  it  is  true,  that  I  am 
engaged  not  to  do  any  such  thing  without  my  lord  Lambert's 
consent'  I  replied,  *  that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  have  his  consent  to  this  business,  which  must  be 
instantly  acted/  Fleetwood  again  said,  *  I  cannot  do  it  with- 
out him/  Then  I  said,  <  You  will  ruin  yourself  and  your 
friends/  He  said,  *  I  cannot  help  it/  Then  I  told  him  I 
must  take  my  leave,  and  so  we  parted/'  * 

Whatever  might  have  been  in  the  power  of  Monk,  by 
seciaded  adhering  to  his.  declarations  of  obedience  to  the  par- 
^^  liament,  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  him,  after 
thdr  Mate,  conscuting  to  the  restoration  of  the  secluded  mem- 
bers to  their  seats  on  February  21.  I66O,  to  withstand  the 
settlement  which  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should  not  at 
that  time  have  desired.  That  he  continued  for  at  least  six 
weeks  afterwards  in  a  course  of  astonishing  dissimulation, 
so  as  to  deceive,  in  a  great  measure,  almost  all  the  royalists, 
who  were  distrusting  his  intentions  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  made  his  first  and  most  private  tender  of  service  to  the 
king  through  sir  John  Grenvil  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  might  at  first  seem  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
sort  of  inability  to  shake  off  his  inveterate  reservedness,  than 
from  consummate  prudence  and  discretion.  For  any  sudden 
risings  in  the  kin^s  favour,  or  an  intrigue  in  the  council  of 
state,  might  easily  have  brought  about  die  Restoration  with- 
out his  concurrence ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the  language  held 
in  the  house  of  commons  before  their  dissolution,  the  votes 

»  Whitelock,  690. 
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expunging  all  that  appeared  on  their  journals  against  the 
regal  government  and  the  house  of  lords*,  and,  above  all, 
the  course  of  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament,  made  it 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  general  had  delayed  his  assur- 
ances of  loyalty  till  they  had  lost  a  part  of  their  value.  It  is 
however  a  full  explanation  of  Monk's  public  conduct,  that  he 


*  The  engagement  was  repealed  March  dious  of  serving  him,  or  at  least  ourselves, 
IS.  This  was  of  itself  tantamount  to  a  in  the  managing  of  his  recall, 
declaration  in  fiivour  of  the  king;  though  "  The  general,  that  noble  personage  to 
perhaps  the  previous  order  of  March  5.,  whom  under  God  we  do  and  must  owe 
that  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  all  the  advantages  of  our  past  and  future 
should  be  read  in  churches*  was  still  changes,  will  be  as  fiir  from  opposing  us 
more  so.  Prynne  was  the  first  who  had  in  the  design,  as  the  design  is  removed 
the  boldness  to  speak  for  the  king,  de-  from  the  dindvantage  of  the  nation, 
elaring  his  opinion  that  the  parliament  He  himself  is,  I  am  confident,  of  the 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  same  opinion  ;  and  if  he  has  not  yet 
First ;  he  was  supported  by  one  or  two  given  notice  of  it  to  the  house,  it  is  not 
more.  Clar.  Papers,  696.  Thurloe,  vii.  that  he  does  not  look  upon  it  as  the  best 
854.  Carte's  Letters,  iL  312.  Prynne  expedient;  but  he  only  forbears  to  op- 
wrote  a  pamphlet  advising  the  peers  to  pose  it,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  neces- 
meet  and  issue  writs  for  a  new  parlia^  sitate  us,  and  by  an  over  early  discovery 
ment,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  of  his  own  judgment  be  thought  to  take 
triennial  act;  which  in  fact  was  no  bad  from  as  the  freedom  of  ours.** 
expedient.     Somers  Tracts,  vi.  534.  In  another  place  he  says»  **  That  the 

A  speech  of  sir  Harbottle  Grimston  recalling  of  our  king  is  this  only  way  (for 

before  the  dose  of  the  parliament,  March,  composure  of  affairs),  is  already  grown 

1660,   is  more    explicit  for  the  king's  almost  as  visible  as  true ;  and,  were  it  but 

restoration    than    any    thing    which    I  confessed  of  all  of  whom  it  is  believed, 

have  seen  elsewhere ;  and  as  I  do  not  I  should  quickly  hear  from  the  greatest 

know   that  it  has  been  printed,  I  will  part  of  this  house  what  now  it  hears  alone 

give  an  extract  from  the  Harleian  MS.  from  me.     Had  we  as  little  reason  to  fear 

1579.  as  we  have  too  much,  that,  if  we  bring 

He  urges  it  as  necessary  to  be  done  by  not  in  the  king,  he  either  already  is,  or 
them,  and  not  left  for  the  next  parli»-  shortly  may  be,  in  a  capacity  of  coming 
ment,  who  all  men  believed  would  restore  in  unsent  for ;  methinks  the  very  know- 
him.  **  Hits  b  so  true  and  so  well  un-  ledge  of  his  right  were  enough  to  keep 
dentood,  that  we  all  believe  that  whatso-  just  persons,  such  as  we  would  be  con- 
ever  our  thoughts  are,  this  will  be  the  ceived  to  be,  from  being  accessary  to  his 
opinion  of  the  succeeding  parliament,  longer  absence.  We  are  already,  and  but 
whose  concerns  as  well  as  affections  will  justly,  reported  to  have  been  the  occasion 
make  them  active  for  his  introduction,  ofour  prince's  banishment;  we  may, then. 
And  I  appeal  then  to  your  own  judg-  with  reason  and  equal  truth,  for  ought  I 
ments  whether  it  is  likely  that  those  know,  be  thought  to  have  been  the  con- 
persons,  as  to  their  particular  interest  trivers  of  it ;  unless  we  endeavour  the 
more  unconcerned,  tmd  probably  less  contrary,  by  not  suffering  the  mischief 
knowing  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  can  to  continue  longer  which  is  in  our  power 
or  would  obtain  for  any  those  terms  or  to  remove." 

articles  as  we  are  yet  in  a  capacity  to  pro-        Such  passages  as  these,  and  the  general 

cure  both  for  them  and  us.    I  must  confess  tenor  of  public  speeches,  sermons,  and 

sincerely  that  it  would  be  as  strange  to  pamphlets,  in  the  spring  of  1660,  show 

me  as  a  miracle,  did  I  not  know  that  how  little  Monk  can  be  justly  said  to 

God  infatuates  whom  he  designs  to  de-  have  restored  Charles  II. ;  except  so  far 

stroy,  that  we  can  see  the  king's  return  as  he  did  not  persist  in  preventing  it  so 

so  unavoidable,  and  yet  be  no  more  stu-  long  as  he  might  have  done. 
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was  not  secure  of  the  armyy  chiefly  imbaed  with  fanatical 
principles,  and  bearing  an  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  name 
of  Charles  Stuart  A  correspondent  of  the  king  writes  to 
him  on  the  28th  of  March :  <^  the  army  is  not  yet  in  a  state 
to  hear  your  name  publicly."*  In  the  beginning  of  that 
month,  many  of  the  officers,  instigated  by  Haslerig  and  his 
friends,  had  protested  to  Monk  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  house,  insisting  that  they  should  abjure  the  king  and 
house  of  lords.  He  repressed  their  mutinous  spirit,  and  bade 
them  obey  the  parliament,  as  he  should  do.t  Hence  he 
redoubled  his  protestations  of  abhorrence  of  monarchy,  and 
seemed  for  several  weeks,  in  exterior  demonstrations,  rather 
the  grand  impediment  to  the  king's  restoration,  than  the  one 
person  who  was  to  have  the  credit  of  it.t  Meanwhile  be 
silently  proceeded  in  displacing  the  officers  whom  he  could 
least  trust,  and  disposing  the  regiments  near  to  the  metro- 
polis, or  at  a  distance,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  their 
tempers ;  the  parliament  having  given  him  a  commission  as 
lord  general  of  all  the  forces  in  the  three  kingdoms.  §  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  for  raising  the  militia 
in  each  county  were  chiefly  gentlemen  of  the  presbyterian 
party;  and  there  seemed  likely  to  be  sudi  a  considerable 
force  under  their  orders  as  might  rescue  the  nation  from  its 
ignominious  servitude  to  the  army.     In  fact,  some  of  the 


*  Clarendon  State  Papen,  711.  published  abusive  pamphlets  against  him 
f  Id.  696.  in  February,  from  which  Kennet,  in  his 
I  Id.  678.  et  post.  He  vrote  a  letter  Register,  p.  5S.,  gives  quotations:  — 
(Jan.  SI . )  to  the  gentry  of  DeTon,  who  *'  Whereas  he  was  the  common  hopes  of 
had  petitioned  the  speaker  for  the  re-ad*  all  men,  he  is  now  the  common  hatred 
mission  of  the  secluded  members^  object-  of  all  men,  as  a  traitor  more  destestaUe 
ing  to  that  measure  as  likely  to  bring  in  than  OliTer  himself  who,  thou^  he 
monarchy,  yery  judicious,  and  with  an  manacled  the  citizens*  hands,  yet  never 
air  of  sincerity  that  might  deceive  any  took  away  the  doors  of  the  city,**  and  so 
one ;  and  after  the  restoration  of  these  forth.  It  appears  by  the  letters  of  Mor- 
secluded  members,  he  made  a  speech  to  daunt  and  Broderick  to  Hyde,  and  by 
them  (Feb.  21.),  strongly  against  mo-  those  of  Hyde  himself  in  the  Clarend<m 
narchy ;  and  that  so  ingenuously,  upon  Papers,  that  they  had  no  sort  of  con- 
such  good  reasons,  so  much  without  in-  6dence  in  Monk  till  near  the  end  of 
vecdve  or  fimaticiun,  that  the  professional  March  ;  though  Barwick,  another  of  his 
hypocrites,  who  were  used  to  their  own  correspondents,  seems  to  have  had  more 
tone  of  imposture,  were  deceived  by  his.  insight  into  the  general's  designs  (Thar- 
Cromwell  was  a  mere  bungler  to  him.  loe,  852.  860.  870.),  who  had  expressed 
See  these  in  Harris's  Charles  II.,  296.,  himself  to  a  firiend  of  the  writer,  proba- 
or  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  551.  It  cannot  bly  Clobery,  fully  in  fovour  of  the  king, 
be  wondered  at  that  the  royalists  were  before  March  19. 
exasperated  at  Monk's  behaviour.    They  §  Clar.699. 705.  Thurloe, nu  86a  87a 
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roydists  expected  that  the  great  question  would  not  be  carried 
without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.*  The  delay  of  Monk  in 
privatdy  assuring  the  king  of  his  fidelity  is  still  not  easy  to 
be  explained,  but  may  have  proceeded  from  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Charles's  secrecy,  or  that  of  his  counsellors.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  lord  Clarendon,  who  has  written  with 
some  minuteness  and  accuracy  this  important  part  of  his  His- 
tory, has  more  than  insinuated  (especially  as  we  now  read  his 
genuine  language,  which  the  ill  faith  of  his  original  editors 
had  shamefully  garbled)  that  Monk  entertained  no  purposes 
in  the  king's  favour  till  the  last  moment ;  but  a  manifest  pre- 
judice that  shows  itself  in  all  his  writings  against  the  general, 
derived  partly  from  offence  at  his  extreme  reserve  and  cau- 
tion during  this  period,  partly  from  personal  resentment  of 
Monk's  behaviour  at  the  time  of  Ins  own  impeachment, 
greatly  takes  off  from  the  weight  .of  the  noble  historian's 
judgment,  t 

The  months  of  March  and  April,  1660,  were  a  period  of 
extreme  inquietude,  during  which  every  one  spoke  of  die  king's 
restoration  as  imminent,  yet  none  could  distinctly 
perceive  by  what  means  it  would  be  effected,  and  abouuhe^ 
much  less  how  the  difficulties  of  such  a  settlement   ^  °"  **°* 
could  be   overcome.!     As   the   moment   approached,    men 

*  A  correspondent  of  Ormond  writes^  been  bred,  and  that  himself  might  enjoy 

March  16.:  **  This  night  the  fatal  long  the  authority  and  place  which  the  prince 

parliament  hath  dissoWed  itself.    All  this  of  Orange  possessed  in  that  government.** 

appears  well ;  but  I  believe  we  shall  not  J  The  Clarendon  and  Thurloe  Papers 

be  settled  upon  our  ancient  foundations  are  full  of  more  proo&  of  this  than  can  be 

without  a  war,    for   which   all   prepare  quoted,  and  are  very  amusing  to  read,  as  a 

vigorously  and  openly.**    Carte*s  Letters,  perpetually  shifting  picture  of  hopes  and 

ii.  513.     It  appears  also  from  a  letter  of  fears,  and  conjectures  right  or  wrong. 

Maasey  to  Hyde,  that  a  rising  in  different  Pepy8*s  Diary  also,  in  these  two  months, 

counties  was  intended,     'rhurloe,  854.  strikingly   shows   the  prevailing  uncer- 

t  After  giving  the  substance  of  Monk^  tainty  as  to  Monk's  intentions,  as  well  as 

speech   to  the   house,  recommending  a  the  general   desire  of  having  the  king 

new  parliament,  but  insisting  on  com-  brought  in.     It  seems  plain  that,  if  he 

monwealth   principles.    Clarendon    goes  had  delayed  a  very  little  longer,  he  would 

on :   **  There   was   no  dissimulation   in  have  lost  the  whole  credit  of  the  restora- 

this,  in  order  to  cover  and  conceal  his  tion.       All   parties  b<^n  to  crowd   in 

good  intentions  to  the  king ;  for  without  with  addresses  to  the  king  in  the  first 

doubt  he  had  not  to  this  hour  entertained  part  of  April,  before  Monk  was  known 

any  purpose  or  thought  to  serve  him,  but  to    have    declared    himself.      Thurloe, 

was  really  of  the  opinion  he  expressed  in  among   others,   was  full  of    his  offers, 

bis  paper,  that  it  was  a  work  impossible ;  though   evidently   anxious  to   find   out 

and  desired  nothing  but  that  he  might  whether  the  king  had  an  interest  with 

see  a  commonwealth  established  on  such  Monk,  p.  898.     The  royalists  had  long 

a  model  as  Holland  was,  where  he  had  entertained  hopes,  firom  time  to  time,  of 

VOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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turned  their  attention  more  to  the  obstacles  and  dangers  that 
lay  in  their  way.  The  restoration  of  a  banished  family,  oon- 
oeming  whom  they  knew  little,  and  what  they  knew  not 
entirely  to  their  satisfaction,  vnth  ruined,  perhaps  revengeful, 
followers ;  the  returning  ascendancy  of  a  distressed  party, 
who  had  sustained  losses  that  could  not  be  repaired  without 
fresh  changes  of  property,  injuries  that  could  not  be  atoned 
without  fresh  severities ;  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  two 
churches, — one  loth  to  release  its  claim,  the  other  to  yield  its 
possession ;  the  unsettled  dissensions  between  the  crown  and 
parliament,  suspended  only  by  civil  war  and  usurpation  ;  all 
seemed  pregnant  with  such  difficulties,  that  prudent  men 
could  hardly  look  forward  to  the  impending  revolution  with- 
out some  hesitation  and  anxiety.*     Hence  Pierpoint,  one  of 


this  deep  politician ;  but  it  is  certain  he  manifest    allusion    to    the  restormtion  ; 

never  wished  well  to  their  cause,  and,  Gauden  (who  may  be  reckoned  oo  that 

with  St.  John  and  Pierpoint,  had  been  side,  as  conforming  to  it,)  on  the  same 

most  zealous,  to  the  last  moment  that  it  day   much  more  explicitly.       Kenny's 

seemed  practicable,  against  the  restora-  Register,  69.    Sharp  says,  in  a  letter  to  a 

tion.     Tliere  had  been,  so  late  as  Febru-  correspondent  in  Scotland,  that  he,  Ash, 

ary  1660,  or  even  afterwards,  a  strange  and   Calamy,  had   a  long  conTersation 

plan  of  setting  up  again  Richard  Crom-  with  Monk,  March  1 1.,  **  and  ooovinMd 

well,  wherein  not  only  these  three,  but  him  a  commonwealth  was  impracticable, 

Montague,     Jones,     and    others,    were  and  to  our  sense  sent  him  off  that  sense 

thought  to  be  concerned,  erroneously  no  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  came 

doubt  as  to  Montague.     Clarendon  State  from  him  as  being  satisfied  of  the  neces- 

Papers,  693.     Carte*s  Letters,  it   310.  sity  of  dissoWing  this  house,  and  calling 

330.    **  One  of  the  greatest  reasons  they  a  new  parliament.**     Id.  p.  81.     Baxter 

alleged  was,  that  the  king's  party,  con-  thinks  the  presbyterianministers*  together 

sisting  altogether  of  indigent  men,  will  with  Clarges  and  Morricei  turned  Mook*s 

become  powerful  by  little  and  little  to  resolution,  and  induced  him  to  declare 

force  the  king,  whatever  be  his  own  dis-  for  the  king.     Life,  p.  S.    This  is  a  very 

position,  to  break   any   engagement  he  plausible  ooi^jecture,  though  I  incline  to 

can  now  make :  and,  since  the  nation  is  think  Monk  more  disposed  that  way  by 

bent  on  a  single  person,  none  will  com-  his  own  judgment  or  his  wife's.     But  she 

bine  all   interests  so  well  as  Richard.**  was  influenced  by  the  presbyterian  clergy. 

This  made  Monk,  it  is  said,  jealous  of  They  evidently  deserved  of  Charles  what 

St:  John,  so  that    he  was    chosen    at  they  did  not  meet  with. 

Cambridge  to  exclude  him.     In  a  letter  *  The  royalists  began  too  soon  with 

of  Thurloe  to  Downing  at  the  Haguei,  threatening    speeches,  which    well-nigh 

April  6.,  he   says,  "that  many  of  the  frustrated  their   object.     Id.  721,  78S. 

presbyterians  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  727.       Carte*s   Letters,  318.      Thurloe, 

and  thinking  how  to  keep  the  king  out  887.     One  Dr.  Griffith  published  a  little 

without  joining  the  sectaries.**  vii.  887.  book  vindicating  the  late  king  in  bis  war 

This  could  hardly  be  achieved  but  by  against  the  parliament,  for  which  the 

setting  up  Richard.    Yet  that,  as  is  truly  ruling  party  were  by  no  means  ripe ;  and 

said  in  one  of  the  letters  quoted,  was  having  justified  it  before  the  council,  was 

ridiculous.     None  were  so  conspicuous  committed   to  the  Gate>house,  early  in 

and  intrepid  on  the  king*s  side  as  the  pres-  April.      Id.  ibid,      lliese  imprudences 

byterian  ministers.     Reynolds  preached  occasioned   the   king*s  declaration  from 

before  the  lord  mayor,   Feb.  28.,  with  Breda.  Somers  Tracts,  vi.  56S.  Another 
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the  wisest  statesmen  in  England,  though  not  so  far  implicated 
in  past  transactions  as  to  have  much  to  fear,  seems  never  to 
have  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  recall  of  the  king ;  and 
I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  slowness  of  Monk  him- 
self was  not  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  sense  of  the 
embarrassments  that  might  attend  that  event.  The  presby- 
terians,  generally  speaking,  had  always  been  on  their  guard 
against  an  unconditional  restoration.  They  felt  much  more 
of  hatred  to  the  prevailing  power  than  of  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Stiiart,  and  had  no  disposition  to  relinquish,  either 
as  to  church  or  state  government,  those  principles  for  which 
they  had  fought  against  Charles  the  First.  Hence  they  began, 
from  the  very  time  that  they  entered  into  the  coalition,  that 
is,  the  spring  and  summer  of  1659,  to  talk  of  the  treaty 
of  Newport,  as  if  all  that  had  passed  since  their  vote  of 
5th  December,  1648,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
sufficient  ground  whereon  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  had  been  like  an  hideous  dream,  from  which  they 
had  awakened  to  proceed  exactly  in  their  former  course.* 
The  council  of  state,  appointed  on  the  2dd  of  February,  two 
days  after  the  return  of  the  secluded  members,  consisted 
principally  of  this  party.  And  there  can,  I  conceive,  be  no 
question  that,  if  Monk  had  continued  his  neutrality  to  the 
last,  they  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  parliament, 
have  sent  over  propositions  for  the  king's  acceptance.  Meet- 
also  was  published,  April  25.  1660,  Thurloe  and  Clarendon  Papers,  and  in 
signed  by  several  peers,  knights,  divines,  those  published  by  Carte.  The  king's 
&c  of  the  royalist  party,  disclaiming  all  agents  in  England  evidently  expected 
private  passions  and  resentments.  Ken-  nothing  better ;  and  were,  generally 
net*8  Raster,  ISO.  Clar.  vii.  471.  speaking,  much  for  his  accepting  the 
But  these  public  professions  were  weak  propositions.  **  The  presbyterian  lords,'* 
disguises,  when  belied  by  their  current  says  sir  Allen  Broderio  to  Hyde,  "  with 
language.  See  Baxter*  217.  Marchmont  many  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  pretend 
Needham,  in  a  tract  entitled  **  Interest  that,  should  the  king  come  in  upon  any 
will  not  lye,"  (written  in  answer  to  an  such  insurrection,  abetted  by  those  of  his 
artful  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Fell,  after-  own  party,  he  would  be  more  absolute 
wards  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  reprinted  in  than  his  father  was  in  the  height  of  his 
Maseres's  Tracts,  **  The  Interest  of  Eng-  prerogative.  Stay  therefore,  say  they, 
land  stated,")  endeavoured  to  alarm  all  till  we  are  ready  ;  our  numbers  so  added 
other  parties,  especially  the  presbyterians,  will  abundantly  rceompense  the  delay, 
with  representations  of  the  violence  they  rendering  what  is  now  extremely  doubt- 
had  to  expect  from  that  of  the  king,  ful  morally  certain,  and  establidiing  his 
See  Harris's  Charles  II.,  268.  throne  upon  the  true  basis,  Uberty  and 

*  Proofr    of   the   disposition  among    property."    July  16.  1659.     Clar.  State 
this  party  to   revive   the  treaty  of  the     Papers,  527. 
Isle  of  Wight  occur  perpetually  in  the 

z  z  2 
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ings  were  held  of  the  chief  presbyterian  lords,  Manchester, 
Northumberland,  Bedford,  Say,  with  Pierpoint,  (who,  finding 
it  too  late  to  prevent  the  king's  return,  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it  as  little  dangerous  as  possible,)  Hollis,  Annesley,  sir 
William  Waller,  Lewis,  and  other  leaders  of  that  party. 
Monk  sometimes  attended  on  these  occasions,  and  sJways 
urged  the  most  rigid  limitations.*  His  sincerity  in  this 
was  the  less  suspected,  that  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  no- 
toriously submissive,  was  entirely  presbyterian,  though  a 
friend  to  the  king ;  and  his  own  preference  of  that  sect  had 
always  been  declared  in  a  more  consistent  and  unequivocal 
manner  than  was  usual  to  his  dark  temper. 

These  projected  limitations,  which  but  a  few  weeks  before 
Charles  would  have  thankfully  accepted,  seemed  now  intoler- 
able ;  so  rapidly  do  men  learn,  in  the  course  of  prosperous 
fortune,  to  scorn  what  they  just  before  hardly  presumed  to 
expect.  Those  seemed  his  friends,  not  who  desired  to  re- 
store him,  but  who  would  do  so  at  the  least  sacrifice  of  his 
power  and  pride.  Several  of  the  council,  and  others  in  high 
posts,  sent  word  that  they  would  resist  the  imposition  of  un- 
reasonable terms.t  Monk  himself  redeemed  his  ambiguous 
and  dilatory  behaviour  by  taking  the  restoration,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  council,  and  suggesting  the  judicious 
scheme  of  anticipating  their  proposals  by  the  king's  letter  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
managed,   with  all  his  dissembling  pretences  of  common- 


*  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  Tii.  Letters,  ii.  S20.     See  also  a  remarkable 

440.     State  Papers,  705.  729.     **  There  letter  of  the  king  to  Monk  (dated  May 

is  so  insolent  a  spirit  among  some  of  the  21. ;  but  I  suspect  be  used  the  new  stjle^ 

nobility,**  says  Clarendon,  about  the  mid-  therefore  read  May  11.),  intimating  what 

die  of  February,  **  that  I  really  fear  it  a  service  it  would  be  to  prerent  the  im- 

will  turn  to   an  aristocracy;  Monk  in-  position  of  any  terms.     Clar.  745.     And 

dining  that  way  too.      My  opinion   is  another  from  him  to  Morrice  of  the  same 

clear,  that  the  king   ought  not  to  part  tenor.  May  5K).  (N.  S.)  16G0,  and  hint- 

with  the  church,  crown,  or  friends*  lands,  ing  that  his  mi^csty*s  friends  in  the  house 

lest  he  make  my  lord  of  Northumberland  had  complied  with   the   general   in  all 

his  equal,  nay,  perhaps   his   superior.**  things,  according  to  the  king's  directions, 

P.  680.  departing    from    their  own  sense,   and 

f  Downing,  the  minister  at  the  Hague,  restraining    themselves    from    pursuing 

was  one  of  these.     His  overtures  to  the  what  they  thought  most  for  his  senriee. 

king  were  as  early  as  Monk*8,  at  the  be-  Thurloe,  vii.  91S.    Tliis  perhaps  referred 

ginning  of  April;  he  declared  his  wish  to  the    indemnity  and  other  provisions 

to    see    his  migesty    restored   on  good  then  pending  in  the  commons,  or  rather 

terms,  though   many   were  desirous  to  to  the  delay  of  a  few  days  before  the 

make  him  a  doge  of  Venice.     Cartels  delivery  of  sir  John  Grenvirs  message. 
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wealth  principles^  or,  when  he  was  (as  it  were)  compelled  to 
lay  them  aside,  of  insisting  on  rigorous  limitations,  to  pre- 
vent any  overtures  from  the  council,  who  were  almost  entirely 
presbyterian,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  would 
have  considerably  embarrassed  the  king's  affidrs.*  The 
elections  meantime  had  taken  a  course  which  the  faction  now 
in  power  by  no  means  regarded  with  satisfaction.  Though 
the  late  house  of  commons  had  passed  a  resolution  that  no 
person  who  had  assisted  in  any  war  against  the  parliament 
since  1642,  unless  he  should  since  have  manifested  his  good 
affection  towards  it,  should  be  capable  of  being  elected ;  yet 
this,  even  if  it  bad  been  regarded,  as  it  was  not,  by  the 
people,  would  have  been  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  rojralist 
party,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  young  men  who  had 
grown  up  under  the  commonwealth,  and  of  those  who,  living 
in  the  parliamentary  counties  during  the  dvil  war,  had  paid  a 
reluctant  obedience  to  its  power.t  The  tide  ran  so  strongly 
for  the  king's  friends,  that  it  was  as  much  as  the  presby- 
terians  could  effect,  with  the  weight  of  government  in  their 


*  *<  Monk  came  this  day  (about  the  all  to  a  free  parliament,  as  he  had  pro- 
fint  week  of  April)  to  the  oouneil,  and  mised  the  nation.  Yet,  though  the 
assured  them  that,  notwithstanding  all  elections  went  as  wc^jU  as  the  royalists 
the  appearance  of  a  general  desire  of  could  reasonably  expect,  Hyde  was  dis- 
kingly  goYemment,  yet  it  was  in  no  wise  satisfied  that  the  king  was  not  restored 
his  sense^  and  that  he  would  spend  the  without  the  interyention  of  the  new  par- 
last  drop  of  his  blood  to  maintain  the  liament ;  and  this  may  hare  been  one 
contrary."  Extract  of  a  letter  from  reason  of  his  spleen  against  Monk.  P. 
Thurloe  to  Downing.     Carte's  Letters,  726.  731. 

11.329.    **  The  council  of  state  are  utterly  f  A  proposed   resolution,   that  those 

ignorant  of  Monk's  treating  with   the  who  had  been  on  the  king's  side,  or  their 

king;  and  surely,  as  the  present  temper  sons,  should  be  disabled  from  voting  at 

of  the  council  of  state  is  now,  and  may  elections,  was  lost  by  93  to  S6,  the  last 

poesibly  be  also  of  the  parliament,  by  effort  of  the  expiring  long  parliament, 

reason  of  the  presbyterian  influence  upon  Journals,  13th  March.     The  electors  did 

both,  I  should  think  the  first  chapman  not  think  themselves  bound  by  this  ar- 

will  not  be  the  worst,  who  perhaps  will  bitrary  exclusion  of  the  cavaliers  from 

not  offer  so  good  a  rate  in  coigunction  parliament;    several  of  whom   (though 

with  the  company,  as  he  may  give  to  not  perhaps  a  great  number  within  the 

engross    the    commodity."     Clar.    722.  terms  of  the  resolution)  were  returned. 

April  6.     This  sentence  is  a  clue  to  all  Massey,  however,  having  gone  down  to 

the  intrigue.     It  is  said  soon  afterwards  stand  for  Glocester,  was  put  under  arrest 

(p.  726. ,  April  11.)  that  the  presby terians  by  order  of  the  council  of  state.   Thurloe, 

were  much  troubled  at  the  course  of  the  887.     Clarendon,  who  was  himself  not 

elections,  which  made  some  of  the  ooun-  insensible  to  that  kind  of  superstition, 

cil  of  state  again  address  themselves  to  had    fancied    that    any    thing  done  at 

Monk  for  his  consent  to  propositions  they  Glocester  by  Massey  for  the  king's  ser- 

would  send  to  the  king ;   but  he  abso-  vice  would  make  a  powerful  impressioa 

lutely  refused,  and  said  be  would  leave  on  the  people. 

s  z  8 
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hands,  to  obtain  about  an  equality  of  strength  with  the  cava- 
liers in  the  convention  parliament** 

It  has  been  a  frequent  reproach  to  the  conductors  of  this 
great  revolution,  that  the  king  was  restored  without  those  terms 
and  limitations  which  might  secure  the  nation  against  his  abuse 
of  their  confidence ;  and  this,  not  only  by  contemporaries  who 
had  suffered  by  the  political  and  religious  changes  consequent 
on  the  Restoration,  or  those  who,  in  after  times,  have  written 
with  some  prepossession  against  the  English  church  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  but  by  the  most  temperate  and  reason- 
able men ;  so  that  it  has  become  almost  regular  to  cast  on 
the  convention  parliament,  and  more  especially  on  Monk,  the 
imputation  of  having  abandoned  public  liber^,  and  brought 
on,  by  their  inconsiderate  loyalty  or  self-interested  treachery, 
the  misgovemment  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  ultimate  expulsion.  But,  as  this  is  a  very  material 
part  of  our  history,  and  those  who  pronounce  upon  it  have 
not  always  a  very  distinct  notion  either  of  what  was  or  what 
could  have  been  done,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
matter  somewhat  more  analytically ;  confining  myself,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  what  took  place 
before  the  king's  personal  assumption  of  the  government  on 
the  29th  of  May,  I66O.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
convention  parliament  fall  within  another  period. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  unconditional 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
too  hyperbolical  language,  as  if  he  had  come  in  as  a  sort  of 
conqueror,  with  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people  at  his 
discretion.  Yet  he  was  restored  to  nothing  but  the  bounded 
prerogatives  of  a  king  of  England ;  bounded  by  every  ancient 
and  modern  statute,  including  those  of  the  long  parliament, 
which  had  been  enacted  for  the  subjects'  security.  If  it  be 
true,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  long  parliament, 
in  the  year  1641,  had  established,  in  its  most  essential  parts, 
our  existing  constitution,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
fresh  limitations  and  additional  securities  were  absolutely  in- 

*  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  state  of  cayalier  party  was  so  powerful,  that  his 

public    sentiment    that,   though   Monk  friends  did  not  even  produce  the  letter, 

himself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  lest  it  should  be  treated  with  neglect 

Bridgenorth,  recommending  Thurloe,  the  Thurloe,  ?iL  895. 
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dispensable,  before  the  most  fundamental  of  all  its  principles, 
the  government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  could  be  per- 
mitted to  take  its  r^ular  course.  Those  who  so  vehemently 
reprobate  the  want  of  conditions  at  the  Restoration  would  do 
well  to  point  out  what  conditions  should  have  been  imposed, 
and  what  mischiefs  they  can  probably  trace  from  their  omis- 
sion.* They  should  be  able  also  to  prove  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  it  was  quite  as  feasible  and  convenient 
to  make  certain  secure  and  obligatory  provisions  the  terms  of 
the  king^s  restoration,  as  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  chief  presbyterians  appear  to  have  considered  the 
treaty  of  Newport,  if  not  as  fit  to  be  renewed  in  pian  or 
every  article,  yet  at  least  as  the  basis  of  the  com-  g^^^^^^ 
pact  into  which  they  were  to  enter  with  Charles  the  inexpedient. 
Second,  t  But  were  the  concessions  wrested  in  this  treaty 
from  his  father,  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  necessity,  fit  to  be- 
come the  permanent  rules  of  the  English  constitution  ?  Turn 
to  the  articles  prescribed  by  the  long  parliament  in  that  nego- 
tiation. Not  to  mention  the  establishment  of  a  rigorous 
presbytery  in  the  church,  they  had  insisted  on  the  exclusive 
command  of  all  forces  by  land  and  sea  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  sole  power  of  levying  and  expending  the  monies 
necessary  for  their  support ;  on  the  nomination  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  and  of  the  judges  during  the  same 
period ;  and  on  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  adherents  from 
all  trust  or  political  power.  Admit  even  that  the  insincerity 
and  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles  the  First  had  rendered 
necessary  such  extraordinary  precautions,  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  executive  power  should  not  revert  to  his  suc- 
cessor ?  Better  it  were,  beyond  comparison,  to  maintain  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  his  family  than  to  mock  them  with  such 
a  titular  crown,  the  certain  cause  of  discontent  and  intrigue, 
and  to  mingle  premature  distrust  with  their  professions  of 


*  **  To  the  king's  coming  in  without  iicult   to   perceive  by  what   oonditions 

ootiditiont  may  be  weU  imputed  all  the  this  secret   intrigue   could    have   been 

errors  of  his  reign.**   Thus  says  Burnet,  prevented. 

The  great  political  error,  if  so  it  should  f  Clarendon   Papers,   p.  729.     They 

be  termed,  of  his  reign,  was  a  conspiracy  resoWed    to    send   the  articles  of  that 

with  the  king  of  France  and  some  wicked  treaty  to  the  king,  leaving  out  the  pre- 

advisers  at  home,  to  subvert  the  religion  face.     This  was  about   the    middle  of 

and  liberty  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  di^  April. 

2X4 
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affection.  There  was  undoubtedly  much  to  apprehend  from 
the  king's  restoration  ;  but  it  might  be  expected  that  a  steady 
regard  for  public  liberty  in  the  parliament  and  the  nation 
would  obviate  that  danger  without  any  momentous  change 
of  the  constitution  ;  or  that,  if  such  a  sentiment  should  prove 
unhappily  too  weak,  no  guarantees  of  treaties  or  statutes 
would  afford  a  genuine  security. 

Ify  however,  we  were  to  be  convinced  that  the  restoration 
Difficaitjr  was  cffcctcd  without  a  sufficient  safeguard  against 
conditioiu.  the  future  abuses  of  royal  power,  we  must  stiD 
allow,  on  looking  attentively  at  the  circumstances,  that  there 
were  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  stipulations  for 
that  purpose.  It  must  be  evident  that  any  formal  treaty  be- 
tween Charles  and  the  English  government,  as  it  stood  in 
April,  1660,  was  inconsistent  with  their  common  principle. 
That  government  was,  by  its  own  declarations,  only  de  facto, 
only  temporary ;  the  return  of  the  secluded  members  to  their 
seats,  and  the  votes  they  subsequently  passed,  held  forth  to 
the  people  that  every  thing  done  since  the  force  put  on  the 
house  in  December,  1648,  was  by  an  usurpation ;  the  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  monarchy  was  implied  in  all  recent 
measures,  and  was  considered  as  out  of  all  doubt  by  the  whole 
kingdom.  But  between  a  king  of  England  and  his  subjects 
no  treaty,  as  such,  could  be  binding ;  there  was  no  possibility 
of  entering  into  stipulations  with  Charles,  though  in  exile, 
to  which  a  court  of  justice  would  pay  the  slightest  attention, 
except  by  means  of  acts  of  parliament.  It  was  doubtless 
possible  that  the  council  of  state  might  have  entered  into  a 
secret  agreement  with  him  on  certain  terms,  to  be  incor- 
porated afterwards  into  bills,  as  at  the  treaty  of  Newport. 
But  at  that  treaty  his  father,  though  in  prison,  was  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  England ;  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  king's  recognition  must  precede  the  enactment  of  any 
law.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  contracting  parties  would 
no  longer  be  the  same,  and  that  the  conditions  that  seemed 
indispensable  to  the  council  of  state,  might  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  parliament.  It  might  occur  to  an  impatient 
people,  that  the  former  were  not  invested  with  such  legal  or 
permanent  authority  as  could  give  them  any  pretext  for  bar- 
gaining with  the  king,  even  in  behalf  of  public  liberty. 
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But,  if  the  council  of  state,  or  even  the  parliament  on  its 
first  meeting,  had  resolved  to  tender  any  hard  propositions 
to  the  king,  as  the  terms,  if  not  of  his  recognition,  yet  of  his 
being  permitted  to  exercise  the  royal  functions,  was  there  not 
a  possibility  that  he  might  demur  about  their  acceptance,  that 
a  negotiation  might  ensue  to  procure  some  abatement,  that, 
in  the  interchange  of  couriers  between  London  and  Brussels, 
some  weeks  at  least  might  be  whiled  away  ?  Clarendon,  we 
are  sure,  inflexible  and  uncompromising  as  to  his  master's 
honour,  would  have  dissuaded  such  enormous  sacrifices  as 
had  been  exacted  from  the  late  king.  And  during  this  delay, 
while  no  legal  authority  would  have  subsisted,  so  that  no 
officer  could  have  collected  the  taxes  or  executed  process 
without  liability  to  punishment,  in  what  a  precarious  state 
would  the  parliament  have  stood  I  On  the  one  hand,  the 
nation,  almost  maddened  with  the  intoxication  of  reviving 
loyalty,  and  rather  prone  to  cast  at  the  king's  feet  the  privi- 
leges and  liberties  it  possessed  than  to  demand  fresh  security 
for  them,  might  insist  upon  his  immediate  return,  and  impair 
the  authority  of  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army, 
desperately  irreconcilable  to  the  name  of  Stuart,  and  sullenly 
resenting  the  hypocrisy  that  had  deluded  them,  though  they 
knew  no  longer  where  to  seek  a  leader,  were  accessible  to 
the  furious  commonwealth's  men,  who,  rushing  as  it  were 
with  lighted  torches  along  their  ranks,  endeavoured  to  re- 
kindle a  fanaticism  that  had  not  quite  consumed  its  fuel.* 
The  escape  of  Lambert  from  the  Tower  had  struck  a  panic 
into  all  the  kingdom ;  some  such  accident  might  again  fur- 
nish a  ralljring  point  for  the  disaffected,  and  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  confusion.  Hence  the 
motion  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  the  convention  parliament, 
to  appoint  a  committee  who  should  draw  up  propositions  to 
be  sent  over  for  the  king's  acceptance,  does  not  appear  to 
me  well  timed  and  expedient ;  nor  can  I  censure  Monk  for 
having  objected  to  it.t  The  business  in  hand  required 
greater  despatch.     If  the  king's  restoration  was  an  essential 

*  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  10.  the  tide  ran  so  strong,  that  he  only  veot 

f  **  This,'*  says  Burnet,  somewhat  in-  into  it  dexterously  enough  to  get  much 

▼idiously,  *'  was  the  great  service  that  praise  and  great  rewards."     P.  123. 

Jtfonk  did ;  for  as  to  the  restoration  itself, 
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blessing,  it  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  debates  of  a 
committee.  A  wary,  serupulous,  conscientious  English 
lawyer,  like  Hale,  is  always  wanting  in  the  rapidity  and 
decision  necessary  for  revolutions,  though  he  may  be  highly 
useful  in  preventing  them  from  going  too  far. 

It  is,  I  confess,  more  probable  that  the  king  would  have 
cooduetof  accepted  almost  any  conditions  tendered  to  him; 
tianSlSt'  such  at  least  would  have  been  the  advice  of  most  of 
biamaua,  his  counsellors ;  and  his  own  conduct  in  Scotland 
was  sufficient  to  show  how  little  any  sense  of  honour  or 
dignity  would  have  stood  in  his  way.  But  on  what  grounds 
did  his  English  friends,  nay  some  of  the  presbyterians  them- 
selves, advise  his  submission  to  the  dictates  of  that  party? 
It  was  in  the  expectation  that  the  next  free  parliament^  sum- 
moned by  his  own  writ,  would  undo  all  this  work  of  stipula- 
tion, and  restore  him  to  an  unfettered  prerogative.  And 
this  expectation  there  was  every  ground,  from  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  to  entertain.  Unless  the  convention  parliament 
had  bargained  for  its  own  perpetuity,  or  the  privy  council 
had  been  made  immovable,  or  a  military  force,  independent 
of  the  crown,  had  been  kept  up  to  overawe  the  people  (all 
of  them  most  unconstitutional  and  abominable  usurpations), 
there  was  no  possibility  of  maintaining  the  conditions,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been,  from  the  want  of  which  so  much 
mischief  is  fancied  to  have  sprung.  Evils  did  take  place, 
dangers  did  arise,  the  liberties  of  England  were  once  more 
impaired ;  but  these  are  far  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  actors 
in  the  restoration  dian  to  the  next  parliament,  and  to  the 
nation  who  chose  it. 

I  must  once  more  request  the  reader  to  take  notice  that  I 
am  not  here  concerned  with  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion parliament  after  the  king^s  return  to  England,  which,  in 
some  respects,  appear  to  me  censurable ;  but  discussing  the 
question,  whether  they  were  guilty  of  any  fault  in  not  tender- 
ing bills  of  limitation  on  the  prerogative,  as  preliminary 
conditions  of  his  restoration  to  the  exercise  of  his  lawful 
authority.  And  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  review  of  what  took 
place  in  that  interregnum  from  their  meeting  together  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1660,  to  Charles's  arrival  in  London  on  the 
S9th  of  May,  that  they  were  less  unmindful  than  has  been 
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sometimes  supposed,  of  provisions  to  secure  the  kingdom 
against  the  perils  which  had  seemed  to  threaten  it  in  the 
restoration. 

On  the  S5th  of  April,  the  commons  met  and  elected 
Grimston,  a  moderate  presbyterian,  as  their  speaker,  some- 
what  against  the  secret  wish  of  the  cavaliers,  who,  elated  bj 
their  success  in  the  elections,  were  beginning  to  aim  at  supe- 
riority, and  to  show  a  jealousy  of  their  late  allies.*  On  the 
same  day,  the  doors  of  the  house  of  lords  were  found  open ; 
and  ten  peers,  all  of  whom  had  sat  in  1648,  took  their  places 
as  if  nothing  more  than  a  common  adjournment  had  passed 
in  the  interval.!  There  was,  however,  a  very  delicate  and 
embarrassing  question,  that  had  been  much  discussed  in  their 
private  meetings.  The  object  of  these,'  as  I  have  mentioned, 
was  to  impose  terms  on  the  king,  and  maintain  the  presby- 
terian  ascendancy.  But  the  peers  of  this  party  were  far  from 
numerous,  and  must  be  out- voted,  if  all  the  other  lawful  mem- 
bers of  the  house  should  be  admitted  to  their  privileges.  Of 
these  there  were  three  classes.  The  first  was  of  the  peers 
who  had  come  to  their  titles  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
civil  war,  and  whom  there  was  no  colour  of  justice,  nor  any 
vote  of  the  house,  to  exclude.  To  some  of  these  accordingly 
they  caused  letters  to  be  directed ;  and  the  others  took  their 
seats  without  objection  on  the  26th  and  S7th  of  April,  on  the 
latter  of  which  days  thirty-eight  peers  were  present.  1^  The 
second  class  was  of  those  who  had  joined  Charles  the  First, 
and  had  been  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  house  by  votes  of 
the  long  parliament.  These  it  had  been  in  contemplation 
among  the  presbyterian  junto  to  keep  out ;  but  the  glaring 
inconsistency  of  such  a  measure  with  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  the  strength  that  the  first  class  had  given  to  the  royalist 
interest  among  the  aristocracy,  prevented  them  from  insisting 
on  it.     A  third  class  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  created 


•  Grimston  was    proposed   by  Pier-  f  These  were  the  earls  of  Manchester, 

point,  and  conducted  to  the  chair  by  him,  Northumberland,  Lincoln,  Denbigh,  and 

Monk,  and  Hollis.  Journals,  Pari.  Hist.  Suffolk  ;  lords  Say,  Wharton,  Hunsdon, 

The  cavaUers  complained  that  this  was  Grey,  Maynard.     Lords*  Journals,  April 

done  before  they  came  into  the  house,  and  25. 

that  he  was  partial.    Mordaunt  to  Hyde,  (  Clar.  St  Pap.,  734.    Lords'  Jour. 
April  S7.   Clarendon  State  Papers,  734 
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since  the  great  seal  was  taken  to  York  in  1642 ;  some  by 
the  late  lang,  others  by  the  present  in  exile ;  and  these, 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  parliamentary 
side,  were  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house.  It  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  conditions  on  which  some  meant  to  insist^ 
conformably  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Newport,  that 
the  new  peers  should  be  perpetually  incapable ;  or  even  that 
none  should  in  future  have  the  right  of  voting,  without  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  An  order  was 
made  therefore  on  May  4>.,  that  no  lords  created  since 
1642  should  sit.  This  was  vacated  by  a  subsequent  resolu- 
tion of  May  31. 

A  message  was  sent  down  to  the  commons  on  April  27-f 
desiring  a  conference  on  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  word  had  been  used  for  more 
than  eleven  years.  But  the  commons,  in  returning  an 
answer  to  this  message,  still  employed  the  word  nation.  It 
was  determined  that  the  conference  should  take  place  on  the 
ensuing  Tuesday,  the  first  of  May.*  In  this  conference, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  further  securities 
against  the  power  of  the  crown  would  have  been  discussed. 
But  Monk,  whether  from  conviction  of  their  inexpedience  or 
to  atone  for  his  ambiguous  delay,  had  determined  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  on  the  prerogative.  He  caused  the  king^s 
letter  to  the  council  of  state,  and  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  be  delivered  on  that  very  day.  A  burst  of 
enthusiastic  joy  testified  their  long  repressed  wishes ;  and» 

*  «  It  was  this  day  (April  27.)  moved  the  affections  of  the  people  are  so  high 

in  the  house  of  commons  to  call  in  the  for   him,   that  no  other  authority   can 

king ;  but  it  was  deferred  till  Tuesday  oppose  him.**     H.  Coventry  to  Bfarquts 

next  by  the  king's  iriends'  consent,  and  of  Ormond.     Carte's  I.^ters,    iL  S28. 

then  it  is  generally  believed  something  Mordaunt  confirms  this.      Those  who 

will  be  done  in  it.    The  calling  in  of  the  moved  for  the  king  were  oolonel  King 

king  is  now  not  doubted  ;  but  there  is  a  and  Mr.  Finch,  both  decided  cavaliers, 

party  among  the  old  secluded  members  It  must  have  been  postponed  by  the 

that   would   have   the   treaty  grounded  policy  of  Monk.    What  could  Clarendoo 

upon  the   Isle    of  Wight  propositions ;  mean  by  saying  (History  of  Rebellion, 

and  the  old  lords  are  thought  generally  vii.  478. )  that  '*  none  had  the  courage, 

of  that  design.     But  it  is  believed  the  how  loyal  soever  their  wishes  were^  to 

house  ef  commons   will   use   the  king  mention   his    mi^esty?**     This   strange 

more  gently.     The  general   hath  been  way    of   speaking    has    misled   Hume^ 

highly  complimented  by  both  houses,  and,  who  copies  it.     The  king  was  as  gene- 

without  doubt,  the  giving  the  king  easy  rally  talked   of  as   if  he  were   oo  the 

or    hard    conditions    dependeth   totally  throne, 
upon  him ;  for,  if  he  appear  for  the  king, 
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when  the  conference  took  place,  the  earl  of  Manchester  was 
instructed  to  let  the  commons  know,  that  the  lords  **  do  own 
and  declare  that,  according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is  and  ought  to  be  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons."  On  the  same  day,  the  commons 
resolved  to  agree  in  this  vote ;  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  what  pretended  acts  and  ordinances  were  inconsistent 
with  it* 

It  is  however  so  far  from  being  true  that  this  convention 
gave  itself  up  to  a  blind  confidence  in  the  king,  that  their 
journals  during  the  month  of  May  bear  witness  to  a  con- 
siderable activity  in  furthering  provisions  which  the  circum* 
stances  appeared  to  require.  They  appointed  a  committee, 
on  May  3d,  to  consider  of  the  king's  letter  and  declaration, 
both  holding  forth,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  promises  of 
indemnity,  and  every  thing  that  could  tranquillize  appre- 
hension, and  to  propose  bills  accordingly,  especially  for  taking 
away  military  tenures.  One  bill  was  brought  into  the  house, 
to  secure  lands  purchased  from  the  trustees  of  the  late 
parliament ;  another,  to  establish  ministers  already  settled  in 
benefices;  a  third,  for  a  general  indemnity;  a  fourth,  to 
take  away  tenures  in  chivalry  and  wardship;  a  fifth,  to 
make  void  all  grants  of  honour  or  estate,  made  by  the  late  or 
present  king  since  May,  1642.  Finally,  on  the  very  29th 
of  May,  we  find  a  bill  read  twice  and  committed,  for  the 
confirmation  of  privilege  of  parliament.  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  other  great  consdtudonal  statutes.t 
These  measures,  though  some  of  them  were  never  completed, 
proved  that  the  restoration  was  not  carried  forward  with  so 
thoughtless  a  precipitancy  and  neglect  of  liberty  as  has  been 
asserted* 

There  was  undoubtedly  one  very  important  matter  of  past 
controversy,  which  they  may  seem  to  have  avoided, 
the  power  over  the  mUitia.     They  silently  gave  up  "^^uula 
that  momentous  question.     Yet  it  was  become,  in  a 
practical  sense,  incomparably  more  important  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  should  retain  a  control  over  the 


*  Lords*  and  Commons*  Journals.     Pari.  Hist.  !▼.  24. 
f  Commons*  Journals. 
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land  forces  of  the  nation  than  it  had  been  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  controversy.  War  and  usurpation  had  sown  the 
dragon's  teeth  in  our  fields ;  and,  instead  of  the  peaceable 
trained  bands  of  former  ages»  the  citizen  soldiers  who  could 
not  be  marched  beyond  their  counties,  we  had  a  veteran  army 
accustomed  to  tread  upon  the  civil  authority  at  the  bidding 
of  their  superiors,  and  used  alike  to  govern  and  obey*  It 
seemed  prodigiously  dangerous  to  give  up  this  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  our  new  sovereign.  The  experience  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  our  own  demonstrated  that  the  public 
liberty  could  never  be  secure,  if  a  large  standing  army  should 
be  kept  on  foot,  or  any  standing  army  without  consent  of 

Earliament.  But  this  salutary  restriction  the  convention  par- 
ament  did  not  think  fit  to  propose ;  and  in  this  respect  I 
certainly  consider  them  as  having  stopped  short  of  adequate 
security.  It  is  probable  that  the  necessity  of  humouring 
Monk,  whom  it  was  their  first  vote  to  constitute  general  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  three  kingdoms  *,  with  the  hope,  which 
proved  not  vain,  that  the  king  himself  would  disband  the 
present  army  whereon  he  could  so  little  rely,  prevented  any 
endeavour  to  establish  the  control  of  parliament  over  the 
military  power,  till  it  was  too  late  to  withstand  the  violence 
of  the  cavaliers,  who  considered  the  absolute  prerogative  of 
the  crown  in  that  point  the  most  fundamental  article  of  their 
creed. 

Of  Monk  himself  it  may,  I  think,  be  said  that,  if  his 
Conductor  conduct  in  this  revolution  was  not  that  of  a  high- 
^''^^'  minded  patriot,  it  did  not  deserve  all  the  reproach 
that  has  been  so  frequently  thrown  on  it.  No  one  can,  with- 
out forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  have  his  own  word  beUeved, 
excuse  his  incomparable  deceit  and  peijury ;  a  master-piece, 
no  doubt,  as  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  by  those  who  set  at 
nought  the  obligations  of  veracity  in  puUic  transactions,  of 
that  wisdom  which  is  not  from  above.  But,  in  seconding 
the  public  wish  for  the  king's  restoration,  a  step  which  few 


*  Lords'  Journals,  May  2.     Upon  the  commons  were   requested  to  appmnt  a 

same  day,  the  house  went  into  consider-  proportionate  number  to  join    therein, 

ation  how  to  settle  the  militia  of  this  But  no  bill  was  brought  in  till  after  the 

kingdom.     A  committee  of  twelve  lords  king's  return, 
was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
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perhaps  can  be  so  much  in  love  with  fanatical  and  tyrannous 
usurpation  as  to  condemn,  he  seems  to  have  used  what  influ- 
ence he  possessed,  an  influence  by  no  means  commanding,  to 
render  the  new  settlement  as  little  injurious  as  possible  to 
public  and  private  interests.  K  he  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
throwing  the  executive  authority  into  the  hands  of  a  presby- 
terian  oligarchy,  I,  for  one,  can  see  no  great  cause  for  cen- 
sure ;  nor  is  it  quite  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  inured  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  exempt 
from  the  prevailing  religious  fanaticism  which  must  be  felt 
or  despised,  should  have  partaken  a  fervent  zeal  for  liberty, 
as  little  congenial  to  his  temperament  as  it  was  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  certainly  did  not  satisfy  the  king  even  in  his  first 
promises  of  support,  when  he  advised  an  absolute  indemnity, 
and  the  preservation  of  actual  interests  in  the  lands  of  the 
crown  and  church.  In  the  first  debates  on  the  bill  of  indem- 
nity, when  the  case  of  the  regicides  came  into  discussion,  he 
pressed  for  the  smallest  number  of  exceptions  from  pardon. 
And,  though  his  conduct  after  the  king's  return  displayed 
his  accustomed  prudence,  it  is  evident  that,  if  he  had 
retained  great  influence  in  the  council,  which  he  assuredly 
did  not,  he  would  have  maintained  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
existing  settlement  in  the  church.  The  deepest  stain  on  his 
memory  is  the  production  of  Argyle's  private  letters  on  his 
trial  in  Scotland ;  nor  indeed  can  Monk  be  regarded,  upon 
the  whole,  as  an  estimable  man,  though  his  prudence  and 
success  may  entitle  him,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  to  be  reckoned  a  great  one. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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